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PREPACE 


An  interest  of  a  very  peculiar  kind  attaclies  to  the  Castles,  INlansions,  and 
Baronial  Halls  of  England,  of  wliicli  every  class  in  its  OAAai  degree,  and  after 
its  own  fashion,  is  alilce  sensible.  With  the  uneducated,  as  a  mass,  tliis 
generally  appears  linked  with  the  supernatural,  or  with  deeds  of  violence  and 
bloodshed ;  the  man  of  imagination  has  the  same  feeling  but  under  a  higher 
and  more  fanciful  aspect.  "  To  abstract  the  mind,"  says  Dr.  Johnson, 
"  from  all  local  emotion  would  be  unpossible  if  it  were  endeavoured,  and 
would  be  foolish  if  it  were  possible.  AVhatever  withdraws  us  from  the  power 
of  our  senses ;  whatcA' er  makes  the  past,  the  distant,  or  the  future,  pre- 
dominate over  the  present,  advances  us  in  the  dignity  of  thinking  beings. 
Tar  from  me  and  my  friends  be  such  frigid  philosophy  as  may  conduct  us, 
indifferent  and  unmoved,  over  any  ground  which  has  been  dignified  by 
wisdom,  bravery,  or  virtue.  That  man  is  little  to  be  envied,  whose 
patriotism  Avould  not  gain  force  upon  the  plaui  of  IMarathon,  or  whose  piety 
woidd  not  grow  warmer  among  the  ruins  of  lona." 

To  the  modern  mansion  belong  attractions  of  an  equal  amount,  but  of  a 
different  nature.  The  most  republican  disposition  has  a  natural,  and  we 
may  therefore  infer  a  praiseworthy,  curiosity,  to  become  acquainted  -v^dth  the 
site  of  crreat  actions  and  the  habits  of  illustrious  characters.  This  kind  of 
interest  cannot  fail  to  hang  aromid  most  of  our  country  Halls  and 
mansions.  Those  who  possess  them  are  men  placed  in  a  position  commanding 
either  a  general  or  a  local  reputation  ; — not  infrequently,  combining  both. 
It  is  wonderfid  to  see  what  a  strong  hold  these  seats  of  the  great  and 
wealthy  have  upon  the  minds  and  affections  of  all  who  dwell  in  the  same 
county.     No  doubt,  those  in  humbler  situations   do   not  ahvays  view  with 
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complacency  the  better  fortunes  of  others ;  but  with  this,  for  the  most  part, 
mingles  a  vague  feeling  that  the  honour  of  their  county  is  involved  in  the 
great  men  and  noble  seats  that  adorn  it,  and  that  that  honour  is  in  some 
manner  their  own.  To  all  this  must  be  added  the  beauty  of  the  land- 
scapes in  which  our  Halls  and  Mansions  are  placed ;  a  beauty  of  a  kind  that 
may  be  considered  peculiar  to  England,  where  nature  has  been  cultivated  not 
superseded,  Avhile  in  other  countries  the  scenery  is  altogether  wild,  or  altoge- 
ther artificial.  Those  who  are  insensible  to  such  considerations  may,  perhaps, 
find  their  imaginations  more  pleasantly  stirred  by  the  pictures,  busts,  relics, 
and  curiosities,  that  almost  ever  abound  in  the  Seats  of  our  territorial  proprietors. 

If  we  have  not  exaggerated  the  interest  belonging  to  these  abodes  of  "^ealth 
and  greatness — and  we  are  not  conscious  of  having  done  so — it  must  seem 
strange  that  no  work  of  a  comprehensive  nature  has  been  published,  giving 
their  history  and  traditional  associations— a  work,  in  fact,  that  should  be  the 
same  in  reference  to  them,  that  the  "^Peerage  "  and  "  Landed  Gejj try  " 
are  to  the  pedigrees  of  the  nobility  and  others.  Some  counties,  indeed,  have 
been  pictorially  described  ;  and  Neale,  in  his  Views,  has  given  a  meagre 
sketch  of  many  of  our  seats  ;  but  with  him  the  text  has  been  only  meant  to 
explain  the  plates,  and  not  the  plates  to  illustrate  the  text.  It  is  a  work, 
therefore,  more  for  the  eye  than  for  the  mind — more  to  please  the  artist  than 
to  gratify  the  literary  reader  : — though  it  well  answers  the  purpose  intended, 
yet  that  purpose  is  manifestly  defective. 

The  nature  of  the  First  Part  of  the  present  undertaking  will  be  easily 
gathered  from  these  cursory  remarks,  without  the  necessity  of  entering 
into  lengthened  explanation.  The  County  Seats  of  Great  Britain  are 
here  historically  described,  and  arc  accompanied,  in  some  instances,  by  pic- 
turesque views  ;  this  portion  we  have  endeavoured  to  enliven  Avith  legends, 
anecdotes,  and  traditional  reminiscences  ;  with  the  descent  of  each  property 
shoA-vTi  down  to  the  present  possessor,  and  with  reference  to  the  ultimate  fate 
of  the  different  families  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  have  enjoyed  and  given 
vitality  to  the  inheritance. 

We  have,  in  fact,  taken  these  picturesque  estates  and  placed  the  living 
figures,  with  their  deeds,  their  honors,  and  their  worth,  upon  them — imjjart- 
ing  thus  to  each  inanimate  fabric  and  silent  landscape,  its  oAvn  congenial  and 
appropriate  soul. 

"We  have  now  to  speak  of  Avhat  is  intended  in  the  Second  Part  of  the  work; 
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but  to  make  ourselves  clearly  understood  by  all,  it  may  be  necessary  to  say  a 
few  words  upon  tlie  Heralds'  Visitations. 

It  was  at  one  time  the  custom  for  tbe  Heralds  to  make  Visitations,  as  tliey 
were  called,  amongst  the  various  nobles  and  landed  proprietors,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inquirmg  into,  and  setting  right,  all  ii'regularities  connected  with 
armorial  bearings,  and  for  compiling  the  necessary  records.  Of  so  much  im- 
portance were  these  Visitations  held  at  the  time,  that  they  took  place  by  virtue 
of  a  conunission  rmder  the  privy  seal,  to  the  two  provincial  Kings  of  Arms, 
authorising  and  commanding  each  of  them,  either  personally  or  by  deputy,  to 
visit  the  whole  of  his  province  as  often  as  he  should  think  fit,  to  convene  before 
Ir'm  'Q  manner  of  persons  who  pretended  to  the  use  of  arms,  or  where  styled  es- 
quires and  gentlemen,  and  to  cause  those  thus  summoned  to  show  by  what  authority 
they  claimed  the  distinction.  Great,  and  almost  unreasonable  powers  were 
granted  to  them  for  the  carrying  out  of  these  objects.  They  had  license,  not 
only  to  enter,  upon  reasonable  request,  and  at  reasonable  hours  of  the  day, 
into  all  churches,  castles,  houses,  and  other  places,  to  peruse  therein  all  arms, 
cognizances,  crests,  and  other  devices,  and  to  record  the  same,  with  the  de- 
scents, marriages,  and  issue,  in  Register  Books — which  are  now  so  well  known 
as  the  Visitations — ^but  also  to  correct  and  reform  all  bearings  unlawfully 
usurped  or  inaccurately  adopted,  and  in  certain  cases  to  reverse,  pull  do-\\ai, 
and  deface  the  same.  The  mode  of  procedure  was  this  : — on  arriving  at  the 
place  wherein  the  Visitation  was  to  be  holden,  the  provincial  King  issued  a 
warrant,  directed  to  the  high  constable  of  the  hundred,  or  to  the  mayor  or 
chief  officer  of  the  district,  commanding  him  to  warn  the  several  knights, 
esquu-es,  and  gentlemen  particularly  named  in  such  M'arrant,  as  well  as  others 
withm  his  jurisdiction,  to  appear  personally  before  him,  at  the  house  and  on 
the  day  specified,  and  to  bring  with  them  such  arms  and  crests  as  they  then 
bore,  together  with  their  pedigrees  and  descents,  and  such  evidences  and  an- 
cient An-itings  as  might  justify  the  same,  in  order  to  their  being  registered. 
On  the  day  appointed  the  provincial  King,  or  his  deputy,  attended,  and  so 
long  as  the  laws  of  chivalry  were  honoured  and  esteemed,  general  attention 
and  respect  were  paid  to  these  summonses  ;  attested  pedigrees  were  submitted 
to  the  heralds,  and  thus  were  produced  the  important  registrations  of  which 
we  are  speaking,  and  which  have  preserved  to  the  present  period  many  a  line 
of  descent  that  would  otherwise  have  been  irretrievably  lost. 

In  process  of  time  these  ceremonies  fell  into  neglect,  if  not  into  disrepute. 
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and  chiefly  from  the  want  of  honesty  too  frequently  manifested  by  the  deputies. 
Even  the  severity  of  the  punishment  that  followed  upon  detection  could 
not  deter  them  fi'om  their  illicit  practices,  and  yet  Ave  are  told  of  one  W. 
Dekpis,  "  a  notable  dealer  in  amies  and  maker  of  false  pedigrees,  for  wliich 
fault  about  xx  years  past  he  lost  one  of  his  ears." 

These  Visitations  ceased  with  tlie  seventeenth  century,  and  have  never 
since  been  resumed.  To  supply,  in  some  measure,  the  want  of  sucli 
valuable  sources  of  heraldic  and  genealogical  information,  is  one  great 
object  of  the  present  work,  the  utility,  and  even  necessity,  of  which 
is  mucli  too  obvious  to  need  further  comment  or  discussion.  An  honour, 
known  only  to  him  wlio  bears  it,  or  at  most  to  the  few  in  whose  circle 
he  moves,  ahnost  ceases  to  be  an  honour  at  all.  The  more  mdely  the 
knowledge  of  its  possession  is  diffused,  the  greater  becomes  its  value,  and  it 
may  be  ahnost  doubted  whether  there  ever  yet  was  monarch  who  would  have 
been  content  to  wear  his  crown  and  robes  if  he  had  not  had  witnesses  to  his 
splendoiu'. 

In  conclusion,  the  Author  anxiously  hopes  that  his  present  undertaking- 
may  be  deemed  worthy  of  that  kind  support  that  has  so  long  sustained  his 
literary  and  genealogical  endeavours,  and  that  "  the  Visitation  of  the  tSeats 
and  Arms  of  the  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  of  Great  Britain,"  may  be 
favoiu'ably  received  as  a  not  inappropriate  completion  of  "  the  Peerage  " 
and  "  the  Landed  Gentry." 
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Bayons  Manok,  CO.  Lincoln 
HiGHCLERE  Castle,  co.  Hants   ... 
Beaumanor,  CO.  Leicester 
Flitwick  Manor  House,  co.  Bedford 
Prestwold,  co.  Leicester 
HoLMBUSH,  CO.  Sussex 
Sudeley  Castle,  co.  Gloucester 
Stracatiiro'  House,  co.  Forfar 
NettlecOiMbe,  CO.  Somerset 
Thornbury  Park,  co.  Gloucester 
Temple  Newsam,  co.  York 
dunsland,  co.  devon 
CmciiELEY  Hall,  Bucks 
Calke  Ajjbey,  CO.  Derby 
Croft  House,  co.  Lancaster    ... 
Witton  House,  co.  Lancaster  ... 
Broughton  Castle,  co.  Oxford 
PuDLESTON  Court,  co.  Hereford 
Broadwater,  co.  Surrey 
Stapeley  House,  co.  Chester   .  . 
Henllys,  co  Anglesea 
Iridge  Place,  co.  Sussex 
Whitton  Park,  co.  ]\Iiddlesex  .  . 
Pantglas,  CO.  Carmarthen 
Glanusk  Park,  co.  Brecon  (Two  Views) 
Armitagb  Park,  co.  Stafford  ... 
Hatherton  Lodge,  co.  Chester 
Bayons  Manor,  co.  Lincoln 
Nanteos,  CO.  Cardigan 
Ansty  Hall,  co.  Warwick 
Dowdeswell,  CO.  Gloucester   ... 
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A    VISIT  AT  10 


OF  THE 

SEATS  AND  ARMS  OF  THE  NOBLEMEN  AND  GENTLEMEN 

OP 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 


HIGHCLERE  CASTLE,  Hants,  the  seat  of 
the  Earl  of  Carnarvon.  There  are  few  Avho 
have  not  heard  at  least  of  the  many  beauties 
of  Hampshire,  its  wild  forests,  its  warm 
and  lovely  valleys,  its  downy  hills  and  its 
woodland  glades.  And  in  this  favoured 
county  no  residence  unites  within  itself  so 
many  advantages  and  so  many  points  of 
interest,  whether  as  regards  scenery, 
antiquity,  or  achitecture,  ns  Highclere  Castle. 
It  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  and  extensive 
Park  about  fivd  miles  south  of  Newbury, 
and  from  its  elevated  site  the  towers  of  the 
noble  edifice  are  visible  to  all  the  surrounding 
country,  rising  grandly  from  the  deep  woods 
that  environ  them.  Highclere  was  one  of  the 
most  ancient  demesnes  of  the  Church,  and 
appertained  to  the  see  of  Winchester,  from 
the  remotest  time.  "  Semper  fuit  in  ecclesiam 
tempore  regis  Edwardi,"  saith  Doomsday 
Book.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester  had  a 
house  and  pai'k  here,  and  here  the  celebrated 
William  of  Wykeham  resided.  In  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.  Highclere  was  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  Crown,  and  eventually, 
after  various  vicissitudes  as  to  ownership 
was  bequeathed  by  Sir  Robert  Sawyer  to 
the  Hon.  Robert  Herbert,  by  whose  noble 
descendant  it  is  now  enjoyed. 

The  castle  of  Highclere,  as  we  have 
before  observed,  occupies  an  elevated  site, 
and  commands  to  the  north  and  west  rich 
and  extensive  views  over  the  neighbouring 
counties.  On  the  south  it  looks  into  a  deep 
and  verdant  vale,  forming  a  portion  of  the 
park,  and  bounded  by  the  two  romantic  hills 
known  as  Siddown  (the  hill  of  the  Thane) 
and  Beacon  hill,  the  former  wooded  to  its 
very  summit,  and  the  latter  standing  out 
bare  and  clear,  and  exhibiting  on  its  apex, 
one  of  the   boldest  and  deepest  British  en- 


trenchments in  the  south  of  England. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  tlie  present  struc- 
ture occupies  the  site,  if  it  do  not  indeed  in- 
clude within  its  walls  the  dwelling,  of  the 
ancient  Saxon  possessors  of  these  manors. 
The  Castle  Hall  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  in 
perforating  its  walls  during  some  recent 
alteration,  a  spur  was  found  of  that  kind 
which  M'as  in  use  before  armour  was  made 
to  bend,  and  also  other  rude  implements 
of  an  earlier  age.  The  gigantic  tire- place, 
where  the  feudal  retainers  were  wont  to 
assemble  round  a  blazing  pile  of  enormous 
logs  of  oak,  was  also  discovered,  and  passages 
were  traced  within  the  massive  walls,  con- 
structed probably  as  a  means  for  conceal- 
ment, or  of  secret  communication  during  those 
turbulent  ages.  The  building  has  at  various 
times  been  much  altered  and  enlarged  by  its 
various  possessors,  but  the  late  noble  pro- 
prietor, with  a  taste  and  energy  which  pos- 
terity will  appreciate,  has  rendered  the 
castle  worthy  of  the  domain,  and  of  the 
noble  race  to  whom  it  has  descended.  The 
style  is  of  the  period  of  James  the  First. 
The  elevated  portions  of  the  north  and  south 
fronts,  and  the  pinnacles  and  perforated  work 
which  surmount  the  building,  liave  a  light 
and  yet  imposing  appearance.  The  Herbert 
griffin  holdmg  in  its  mouth  the  bloody  hand 
appears  beautifully  carved  in  stone  in  every 
variety  of  attitude,  and  the  portcullis,  so 
long  borne  on  their  banners  by  that  family, 
is  continually  seen  mixed  up  with  badges, 
shields,  and  heraldic  devices,  introduced  at 
diflerent  periods  by  alliances  with  other 
noble  families,  mcluding  the  Howards,  Mar- 
mions,  Aclands,  Nevilles,  Veres,  Parrs,  &c. 
&c.  Each  angle  of  the  fabric  is  flanked  by 
a  tower,  of  elegant  proportions,  and  on  the 
western  side  arises,  from  the  site  of  the  old 
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feudal     keep,   a    magnificent    and    massive 
towei-,  giving  an  effect  of  height  and  gran- 
deur to  tlie    whole,    which    no  description 
can  adequately   convey.     The    park  is  ex- 
tensive, and  in  its  variety  of  scenery  would 
appear    to    include    in  itself    all  the    pe- 
culiar   beauties  of  the  county  in  which   it 
is  situated.     Tlie    magnificent  avenues,   the 
dark  groves    of  oak,  the  boundless  woods, 
and  the   open    glades  of  this  favoured  spot, 
form    combinations    of   scenery    which    in 
variety    and  eifect     have    not    often    been 
exceeded.     Towards  the  northern  verge  of 
the  park,  a   lake  embosomed  in  the  forest 
presents    a    rare    scene  of  tranquil  beauty. 
In  this  seduced  spot  the  late  Earl  restored  a 
Casino,  built  on  the  margin  of  tlie  water  by 
his  ancestor,  Henry  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, in  the    17th   century,   and  there  his 
Lordship  resided  with  his  family,  while  the 
recent  alterations   were    carried   on  at  the 
Castle.     Looking  across   the  water,   heath- 
clad  islands  and  deep    glades   in  the  forest 
give    unusual     interest  to    this    delightful 
scene.      In  the  spring,  banks  clothed  with 
exotic  vegetation  present  masses  of  sparkling 
bloom,  and   a  profusion   of  azeleas  of  every 
varying  hue  load  the  air  with  their  perfume. 
It     is     admitted     that      for    the     beautj^, 
luxuriance,    and    variety    of  its    American 
plants,  Ilighclere,   as  it  was  the  first  place 
in  the  kingdom  where  they  attained  perfec- 
tion,  surpasses  every  other  at  the  present 
day.    In  the  centre   of  the  park,_  and  com- 
manding a   view    which   of  its  kind  is   un- 
rivalled,  stands  the    Pavilion    or  Temple. 
The  waters  of  the  upper  lake  wash  the  foot 
of  the  abrupt  emmence  on  which  it  stands  : 
and    while    the    Castle,    the    Casino,    the 
Siddown  and  Bcacon~4ullSj  thejioble  woods 
and  spreading  lakes,  fill  the  eye  with  wonder 
and  delight,  an  exquisite  woodland  view  of 
the    country  far  to   the  North  and  _  West 
completes  a  scene,   which   it  were  difficult 
indeed  for  the  most  skilful  artist  to  delineate. 
Plere,  with  a  liberality  worthy  of  imitation, 
the  noble  Earl  provided  rooms   of  recep- 
tion   for    the  numerous   parties   who    visit 
this  domain  ;  and  here,  without  interruption, 
they  may  wander  as   they   will,  amid  scenes 
of  'beauty  and  grandeur    which   the  most 
insensate    must    enjoy.     But   perhaps     the 
peculiar  feature  of  tliis  interesting  property 
is  its  free  Warren  and  free  Chase.     These 
almost  immemorial  rights  here  still  remain, 
and   constitute  in    themselves   a  species  of 
feudal  superiority  in  the  very   heart  of  tlie 
kingdom,  which  has  no  parallel.      Given  in 
the  earliest  days  of  the  monarchy,  confirmed 
by   successive  grants,  and  when  the  feudal 
confirmation  ceased    to    be    issued,    main- 
tained  on   the   score    of  ancient   privilege 
and  ancient  grant,  with  singular  and  praise- 
worthy    determination,     by     the     present 


family  down  to  the  present  Earl,  these 
rights  survive,  a  solitary  specimen  of  those 
great  and  exclusive  Norman  free  chases 
which  Avere  once  the  appanage  of  the  more 
powerful  barons  of  those  days.  In  virtue 
of  these  singular  rights  the  game  over  all 
the  district,  whether  on  waste  lands  or  on 
private  properties,  belongs  exclusively  to 
the  Earls  of  Carnarvon. 

GARENDON  ABBEY,  Leicestershire.     Ga- 
REN'DON,    or,    as    it   was    anciently    styled, 
Geroldo7iia,  is  the  beautiful  seat  of  Charles 
March  Phillipps,  Esq.,    formerly  M.P.   for 
Leicestershire.      The  mansion  stands  on  the 
site  of  the  mitred  abbey  founded  by  Robert 
Bossa,  ^Earl  of  Leicester,  in  ILSS  (ofwjiich 
the   oflices    still    retain  a  portion) ;   and  it 
aflfords  another  proof  that  the  monks  of  those 
days  not  only  knew  ?ioiv,  but  whej-e,  to  build. 
At    the  dissolution  tlie  manor  was  granted 
to  the  Earl  of  Rutland,  whose  daughter  be- 
came the  wife  of  George  Villiers,  the  cele- 
brated Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  her  resi- 
dence here  formed  a  happy  sulyect  for  Sir 
John  Beaumont's  muse.    In  1G52  it  was  sold 
to  John  Thurlow,  and  in  1G82  it  was  pur- 
chased by  Sir  Ambrose  Pliillipps  for  £28,000. 
An  appai-ently  hereditary  taste  for  architec- 
ture and  landscape  gardening  in  the  Phillipps' 
family  has  rendered  Garendon  one  of  the 
finest  seats  in  the  midland  counties.      The 
mansion,  which  retains  no  trace  of  the  mo- 
nastic style,  was  erected  by  Samuel  Phillipps, 
Esq.,  from  a  design  which  he  brought  from 
Italy.      The  western  and  principal  front  is 
exceedingly  chaste  and  beautiful.      In  the 
centre  Ionic  pillars  support  a  veiy  handsome 
pediment  and  entablature,  flanked  by  wings 
of  graceful  proportions.      Before  this  front 
extends  a  lawn,  which  has  been  pronounced 
"  velvet    and  verdure    in   perfection"  ;  and 
through  vistas  of  ancient  beeches  the  Cliarn- 
wood  hills  are  seen  as  through  a  telescope. 
A  park  of  nearly  500  acres  surrounds  tlie 
abbey,  and  enriched  by  magnificent  groves 
and  clumps   of  finely-grown    timber    trees, 
lakes,  temples,  and  obelisks,  it  forms  a  scene 
of  almost  unrivalled  beauty.     Tlie  park  has 
three  g]-and  entrances.     That  on  tlie  Sheep- 
shed  side,  erected  by  Ambrose,  nephew  of 
Sir  Ambrose  Phillipps,  is  a  triumphal  arch  of 
exquisite  design,  containing  a  fine  relief  of 
Acta30n's     metamorphose.        '1  he    Dishley 
Gateway,  erected  by  the  present  proprietor, 
is  in  the  Tudor  style.    The  Forest  Entrance 
is  remarkable  for  its  pillars  of  the  Charn- 
wood  porpliyry — the  first  ever  composed  of 
that  material.     This  last  conducts  to  the  ex- 
tensive green  rides  over  the  rich  scenery  of 
tlie  forest,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  pos- 
sessed by  Mr.  i\Iarch  Pliillipps,  and  forms  a 
pendant  to  the  domain  of  extreme  interest 
and  value.      Wending  by  a  gentle  ascent, 
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amidst  groves  of  rhododendrons,  these  green 
rides  lead  to  tlie  summits  of  the  loftiest 
cliff,  and  afford  enchanting  views  of  the 
whole  Valley  of  tlie  Soar,  and  of  a  great 
portion  of  tlie  midland  district.  Five  appur- 
tenant and  contiguous  lorships,  viz..  Sheep- 
shed,  Halten,  Dishley,  Thorpe  Acre,  and 
Knight-thorpe,  combine  to  render  the  Ga- 
rendon  estate  as  complete  as  it  is  beautiful. 
The  abbey  contains  among  other  choice  spe- 
cimens of  art,  two  splendid  originals  of 
Salvator. 

SEDBURY  PAEK.   The  hamlet  of  Sedbury, 
in  the    parish    of  Tidenham,     Gloucester- 
shire, occurs  in  Kemble's  Diplomata,  as  part 
of  the  Royal  demesne  of  the  Saxon  kings, 
and  is  named  in  Edwy's  grant  of  Tidenham 
to  Bath  Abbey,  in  956,  under  the  designa- 
tion of  Cingestune,  being  clearly  identified 
by  its  boundaries,  the  AVye,  the  Severn,  and 
the  Saxon  Dyke.     Sedbury  derives  subse- 
quent interest  from  its  connection  with  that 
elder  line  of  the   Monmouthshire  Herberts, 
known  to  genealogists  as  Herbert  of  Llanllo- 
well  and  Betteslegh,    the  ancient   name   of 
Keachley  contiguous  to  Sedbury.     Badam's 
CouKT,  in  Sedbury,  with  a  "  Ilaia,"  or  small 
park,  and  mill  attached,  was  a  princijml  seat 
of  this  family  before  their  greater  acquisi- 
tions,  and  derived  its  name    from  tlie  Ab 
Adams,  heirs  male  of  Adam  Herbert,  the 
chief  of  the  ilonmouthshire  line. 

Sir  John  Ab  Adam  or  Herbert,  "Dominus 
de  Beverstouc,"  a  baron  by  summons  of 
Edward  I.,  and  acquirer  of  great  estates  by 
marriage  with  Elizabeth  de  Gournay,  was 
father  by  lier  of  Sir  Tliomas  Ab  Adam,  Avho 
dissipated  most  of  them.  Fossession  of  tlie 
Sedbury  property  by  Sir  John,  is  sliown  by 
two  inquisitions  of  1312,  confirming  its  in- 
dependence of  Strigul  or  Cliepstow  and  te- 
nure in  capite  from  the  Crown ;  and  Jolm 
de  Huntley,  styled  "  ap  Thomlyn,  Dominus 
de  Beatislegh,"  tlie  heii  general  of  Ab  Adam, 
is  proved  by  title  deeds  to  have  retained 
possession  in  1499. 

Among  later  oAvners  were  John  Syminges, 
M.D.,  (noticed  in  Wood's  Fasti),  who  sold 
Badam's  Court  and  Betteslegh  to  William 
Lewis  of  St.  Pierre,  Esq.,  in  1580,  and  Lt.- 
General  Sir  Henry  Cosby,  purchaser  from 
assigns  of  the  Lewis  family,  whose  executors 
sold  Badams  Court  combined  Avith  adjacent 
parts  of  the  AVcobley  estates,  in  1825,  to 
George  Ormerod,  D.C.L.,  F.Tl.S.,  the  pre- 
sent proprietor. 

The  mansion  at  Sedbury  Park  is  a  stone 
fabric,  enlarged  under  direction  of  Sir  R. 
Smirke,  and  seated  on  an  eminence  com- 
manding views  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  the 
AVye  and  the  Severn,  with  the  rich  vale  of 
the  last  from  AA'orcestershire  to  Devonshire, 
and   nearer  prospects    of    Piercefiekl    and 


Wyndcliff,  and  the  castles  of  Cliepstow, 
Thornbury,  and  Berkeley.  On  a  lofty  cliff, 
overhanging  tlie  Severn,  Offa's  Dyke  before 
mentioned  terminates  its  southern  course 
within  the  park,  deriving  additional  interest 
from  having  been  here  the  scene  of  conflicts 
in  the  great  Civil  AA^ar  betAveen  AA^yntour 
and  General  Massey,  in  Avhicli  Badams 
Court,  the  more  ancient  mansion,  still  indi- 
cated by  its  moat  and  ruins,  is  believed  to 
have  perished  by  fire. 


near  York,  the 

Dawnay,  second 

sixth    viscount 

of    Sessay    and 


BENINGBROUGH    HALL, 

seat  of  the  Hon.  Payan 
son  of  AVilliam  Henry, 
DoAvne,  sometime  rector 
Thormanby.  According  to  Drake  in  his 
Eboracum,  the  name  is  derived  from  hiiry, 
a  fortified  tOAvn,  and  bene,  signifying  prayer, 
this  place  haA'ing  been  anciently  given  to 
some  religious  houses  in  York,  that  prayers 
might  be  duly  said  there  for  the  souls  of  the 
donors.  A  great  portion  of  the  lands  at- 
tached to  it  originally  belonged  to  St.  Mary's 
Abbey,  York,  the  abbot  of  which  had  a 
game-preserve  in  Beningbrough  Park,  liis 
chief  country  seat  being  at  Overton,  a  A'il- 
lage  on  the  estate. 

The  present  mansion  Avas  built  for  John 
Bourchier,  Esq.,  by  Sir  John  A^anburgh 
and  the  date,  1716,  may  be  seen  upon  the 
staircase.  The  architecture  is  Italian,  tlie 
material  being  Dutch  brick  with  stone 
groinings.  There  Avas  at  one  time,  Iioav- 
ever,  a  much  more  ancient  edifice  on  the 
site  of  the  present  building,  Avhich  Jiad 
long  been  the  residence  of  the  Bourchier 
family,  but  which  was  pulled  down  Avhen  the 
noAv  house  was  in  contemplation.  Sir  John 
Bourchier,  avIio  AA-as  one  of  those  who  signed 
the  death  Avarrant  of  king  Charles,  lived  at 
Beningbrough,  and  the  seal  he  affixed  to 
the  fatal  deed  is  still  in  the  possession  of 
the  OAA-ner  of  the  mansion. 

Beningbrough  Hall  Avas  left  to  the  sixth 
Viscount  DoAvne  by  Mrs.  Earle,  the  last  of 
this,  the  chief  branch  of  the  Bourchier  fomilj^. 
This  lady  Avho  descended  from  the  Lords 
Berners,  and  conceived  she  had  a  claim  to 
the  title,  married  Giles  Earle,  Esq.,  and  had 
issue  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  avIio  all  died 
unmarried. 

The  mansion  stands  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ouse,  opposite  the  junction  of  that  river 
with  the  Nidd,  and  tlie  A'illages  of  Mitton 
and  ]\Touckton  alluded  to  by  Sir  AA'^alter  Scott, 
in  his  Rokeby — 

"Monckton  and  Mitfon  told  the  ne'n-s, 
How  heaps  of  Roundheads  choked  the  Ouse." 

It  has  tAvo  parks,  the  one  on  the  north,  the 
other  on  the  south,  besides  extensive  gar- 
dens Avhich  are  kept  in  a  high  state  of  cul- 
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tivation,  and  fully  realize  tlie  poetical  maxim 
of  mingling  the  ^^  utile  dulciy 

SOCKBTIRNE  HALL,  cmmty  of  Durham,  the 
seat  of  Henry   Collingwood  Blackett,  Esq., 
J, P.,   is  a  stately  new  pile  of  Elizabethan 
architecture,  planted  on   the   very  verge  of 
Tees,  in  the   green  level  peninsula  round 
which  the  stream  sweeps  so  lovingly,  as  to 
evoke  the   richest   diction    of  every   topo- 
grapher beginning  with   Leland.      An  airy 
arch  of  150  feet  span  unites  the  two  counties 
of  Durham    and   Yorkshire.      The    ruined 
church  where  the  Conyers  knelt  in  life  and 
slept  in  death,  stands  lonely  on  its  deserted 
graveyard.     The  ancient  hall  of  Conyers  has 
mouldered  to  nearly  the  level  of  its  bounding 
pastures.     A  dying  cliestnut  seems  the  last 
relic  of  its  thick  defences  of  green.     The 
little   chapel-aisle  to  the   chiirch   retains  a 
small  remainder  of  the  Conyers  monuments. 
Broken  panes  of  coloured  glass,  and  brasses 
still  unworn  forbid  the  disruption  of  Couj'crs 
memories   from    Sockburn.      The   hall  has 
been  chosen   by  Mr.  Blackett  as  a  littlng 
place  for   the  protection  of  a  noble  effigy 
carved  in  Crusading  times.      The   crossed 
legs  crush  a  hound  in  mortal  conliict  Avith  a 
winged  asp.     This  was  perhaps  the  lively 
portraiture   of  tlie  owner   of  a  formidaljle 
blade  which  holds  its  well  earned  position 
vmder  the  same  conservative  roof,  as  the  an- 
cient title-deed  to  this  lovely  domain.     The 
Conyers  could  say  truh-,  "  By  this  sword  we 
hold  our  land."    We  do  not  ask  the  reader  to 
pin  his  faith  on  the  Norman  name  of  Conyers 
being  the  veritable  style  of  a  dragon-slaying 
knight  in  Saxon  times,  much  less,  tliat  this 
falchion  of  Coeur  de  Lion's  days  belonged  to 
him.    But  we  would  have  him  remember  that 
the  tenure  of  presenting  each  new  count-pa- 
latine bishop  in  tlie  midst  of  Tees  witli  tliis 
falchion  is  of  unknown  antiquitj' — that  this 
may  notbethe  earliest  sword  used  for  that  pur- 
pose— that  the  very  name  of  Saxon  is  derived 
from  those  fearful  cmved  sachs  which  figure 
in  the  shields  of  our  East  Saxons  and  modern 
Saxony,  and  which.  Avere  the  instruments  se- 
lected   for    the   treacherous  slaying  of  the 
Britons  Avhen  Ilengist  cried  aloud  lu's  watch- 
word "Nempt  your  sexes."   Jlay  not  Sock- 
bm'U  be  the  bourne  or  bound  of  St.  Cuth- 
bert's  patrimony  held  by  the  curved  sach  or 
falchion  ?   Before  the  gift  of  Sockburn,  we 
hear  that  Sir  Roger   Conyers   Avas,   in  the 
Conqueror's  days,  made   constable   of   the 
keep  of  Durham  and  all  the  soldiers  tliere. 
The  office  A\'as  to  be  hereditary  under  the 
bishop,  as  the  lialtonsheld  theirs  in  Chcsliire. 
Then  comes  his  son  Sir  Roger,  constable  by 
inheritance,  "  as  by  a  deed  is  made  mention 
in  the  time  of  Henry  the  First,  AAdiich  deed 
is  yet  to  see  under  a  great  seal,  himself  in 
complete  armour,  sustaining  of  his  falchion 


and  shield  at  arms,  and  amounted  of  his 
horse,  bemg  armed,  and  attired  Avith  all  the 
furniture  of  the  iield,  having  a  shaffron,  and 
a  plume  of  feathers  according  to  the  course 
of  Avar,  and  the  marshall  office  of  a  constable." 
This  is  a  gallant  picture,  and  Ave  Avish  we  had 
better  authority  for  it  than  the  "  manuscript 
of  .John  Calverley,  Esq."  from  which  Randal 
had  it.  Certainly  all  constabulary  rights 
had  decayed  when  the  Conyers  flaunted 
proudly  at  Sockburn.  Yet  Avhy  dwell  on  the 
well  known  name  of  the  Sockburn  knights  ? 
Their  falchion  badge  in  their  chapel  lights 
has  faded  from  the  eartJi  as  Camden  hath, 
who  saAv  it.  Their  heirs,  tlie  Talbots,  fell 
sick  of  their  ancient  acres.  The  sale  in  the 
17th  century  let  in  another  Northern  race 
the  Blaclietts,  longknoAvn  and  long  cherished 
in  the  North.  But  Sockburn  is  still  a  seat. 
The  old  hall  has  given  Avay  to  no  ignoble 
successor.  May  the  Tees  many  a  long  year 
wind  round  Sockburn  and  rejoice  it  its 
being  the  nursing-soil  of  gentry. 

EEAUMAIIOR,  near  Loughborough.  Tho 
seat  of  WiLLJA.Ai  Hekkick,  Esq.— Leicester- 
shire is  exceedingly  rich  in  historic  inte- 
rest. Among  its  baronial  castles  and  an- 
cestral halls,  are  Belvoir,Donmgton,  Gopsal, 
Bradgate,  Garendon,  LoAvesljy,  and  Coleur- 
ton,  and  it  has  lately  received  an  "  added 
charm,"  ):)y  the  re-erection  of  tAvo  of  its 
stateliest  mansions,  those  of  Braumanor, 
and  PrestAvold.  The  very  name  of  Beau- 
manor  is  suggestive  of  local  beauty.  Situa- 
ted in  a  lovely  A'ale  on  the  eastern  boundary 
of  Charnwood  Forest,  and  combining  an  in- 
termixture of  tlie  richest  Avoodland  Avith 
pleasant  slopes,  and  the  Avild  and  picturesque 
rocks  of  the  forest,  the  ancient  park,  par- 
tially disparked  as  it  has  long  been,  is  still  a 
tract  of  unusual  loveliness.  CroAvued  and 
embellished,  as  it  noAV  is,  by  the  Elizabethan 
Hall,  just  completed,  it  may  fiiirly  take  rank 
in  the  first  class  of  those  great  ornaments  of 
England — the  country-seats  of  the  Aristoc- 
racy. The  first  house  erected  at  Beaumanor 
at  the  commencement  of  the  12th  century, 
Avas  probably  built  l)y  Geoffrey  le  Despenser, 
ancestor  of  the  tAvo  distinguished  but  ill-fated 
Hughs  of  that  name ;  but  Ave  have  no  record 
actually  mentioning  Beaumanor  bi/  name,  be- 
fore the  reign  of  Henry  IH.  On  the  attain- 
der of  the  Spencers,  in  1325-G,  Beaumanor 
fell  to  the  CroAvn,  and  was  conferred  on  Henry 
de  Beaumont,  a  nobleman  of  great  distinction 
and  illustrious  connection,  Avho  commenced 
in  1330  the  second  mansion  at  Beaumanor,  and 
formed  the  Great  Park ;  the  circumference 
of  Avhich  is  stated  to  have  been  20  miles. 
The  next  interesting  CA'cnt  associated  Avith 
the  annals  of  Beaumanor  is  the  royal  visit  of 
Richard  XL  and  his  Queen.  Henry,  third 
Lord    Beaumont,  the  jvcttx  chevalier,  Avho, 
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according  to  Kniglitou,  liarl  at  the  tournament 
at  Calais,  "  broken  a  lance  with  the  Lord 
Cliamberlain  of  France,  and  comported  him- 
self altogether  as  a  brave  true  Kniglit,"  was 
then  living  at  Beaumanor.  From  the  gallant 
Eeaumonts,  their  favourite  home  passed — on 
the  attainder  of  Henry,  the  second  Viscount, 
after  the  battle  of  Towton — to  William,  Lord 
Hastings,  and  again,  at  his  death  in  1483,  to 
Lord  Leonard  Grey,  whose  sister-in  law,  the 
Duchess  of  Suffolk- -the  mother  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey — lived  in  domestic  peace  with  her 
third  and  humble  husband,  Adrian  Stocks, 
in  the  calm  retreat  of  Ciiarnwood  ;  finding, 
it  is  said,  that  "  the  shade  was  not  only  safer 
but  sweeter  than  the  sunshinfe."  The  next 
OAvner  of  Beaumanor  was  the  celebrated 
Earl  of  Essex,  whose  son  transferred  it  to 
Siu  William  Heruick,  ancestor  of  a  race 
in  whom  all  the  characteristics  of  the  English 
country  gentleman  may  be  said  to  have  been 
hereditary.  Its  present  worthy  representa- 
tive is  William  IIerrick,  Esq.,  now  of 
Beaumanor,  one  of  whose  collateral  ances- 
tors was  Robert  IIerrick,  the  exquisite  poet 
of  the  17tli  centur3^  We  may  fairly  suppose 
that  the  sjdvan  shades  of  Ikaumanor  may 
have  been  the  scene  of  many  of  his  inspirations. 

"Hervick,  famed  for  love-fraught  Ijtics, 

Sang  his  love-songs  in  these  groves  ; 
Half  Anacreon's  soul  was  Herrick's, 

And  the  other  half  was  Love's.'' 

The  ancient  house,  built  by  Lord  Beau- 
mont in  13.30,  and  re-faced  by  the  Duchess  of 
Suffolk,  was  taken  down  in  1725,  and  Avas 
succeeded  by  a  Palladian  structure  of  very 
inferior  pretensions,  which,  in  its  turn,  in 
1845,  gave  way  to  the  present  noble  editice. 

IITTLECOT,  Wiltshire,  the  seat  of  Edward 
William  Leyborne  Popham,  Esq.      In    the 
early  days  of  the  Plantagencts,   this  estate 
belonged  to  the  Calstons,  by  whose  heiress 
it   was    conveyed   by  marriage    to  William 
Darell,  sub-treasurer  of  England,  avIio  estab- 
lished hiiitself  on  the  lands  thus  acquired. 
Of  the  sub-treasurer's  sons  the  eldest.  Sir 
George   Darell,  succeeded   to   his  maternal 
inheritance,  and   it    then   continued    in  the 
family  for  several  generations,  Avheu  it  was 
sold  to  Sir  John  Popham,  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  England,  and  of  very  ancient  descent.    The 
direct  male  line  of  this   celebrated  lawyer 
terminated   in  Francis    Popham,  Esq.,  Avho 
died  without  issue  in  1730,  having  bequeath- 
ed the  estate    to    his  nephcAV,    Lieutenant- 
General    Edward  William  Leyborne.     The 
latter,  m  consequence,  assumed  the  surname 
of  Popham,  and  took  up  his  abode  at  Little- 
cot.      His    son  and    heir,    Edward  William 
Popham,  is  the  present  OAvner  of  the  estate. 
Littlecot   Park  occupies  about  four  miles 
in  circumference.     On  one  side  of  it  is  a  lofty 
hill,    covered    with  Avood,    and    contrasting 


beautifully  Avith  the  luxuriant  meadoAvs  along 
the  banks  of  the  Kennet.  A  branch  of  this 
river  runs  through  the  garden,  where  it  forms 
a  preserve  for  trout.  The  house  itself  is  a 
large  ancient  building,  erected  by  one  of  the 
Darells  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  at  a  time  Avhen  it  Avas  no  longer 
an  object  to  convert  country  seats  into  places 
of  defence,  but  even  since  that  period  con- 
siderable alterations  have  been  made.  This 
may  beparticularly  said  ofthe  exterior,  though 
Avithin  are  still  many  marks  of  the  feudal 
ages.  The  great  hall,  A\'hich  is  spacious,  is 
floored  Avith  stone  and  lighted  by  lofty  Avin- 
doAvs.  The  Avails  are  hung  Avith  numerous 
reliques  of  ancient  armour,  Avhile  a  large  oak 
table,  extending  nearly  from  one  end  of  the 
room  to  the  other,  avouches  for  the  hospi- 
tality ofthe  olden  time.  The  picture-gallery 
is  about  a  hundred-and-ten  feet  in  length, 
and  contains  numerous  portraits  in  the  Spa- 
nish dresses  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Here, 
also,  is  a  curious  piece  of  needlework,  repre- 
senting a  large  Roman  tesselated  pavement 
found  in  the  adjoining  park. 

Littlecot  House  stands  in  a  low  and  lonely 
situation,  three  sides  of  it  being  surrounded 
by  a  park,  which,  as  Ave  have  before  men- 
tioned, spreads  over  the  neigbouring  hill. 
Such  a  locality  suits  Avell  with  the  gloomy 
tradition  that  still  clings  to  it,  and  Avhich, 
though  it  has  been  more  than  once  told, 
can  hardly  be  omitted  in  a  Avork  of  this  na- 
ture. We  shall,  hoAvever,  make  our  tale  as 
brief  as  possible  in  imitation  of  the  experi- 
enced Aubrey,  Avhose  ghost- stories  have  for 
the  most  part  the  curt  style  of  an  epigram. 

The  night  Avas  dark  and  stormy,  as  befits 
November,  when  an  old  midwife,  who  sate 
crooning  by   her  lonely  fire-side,  Avas  sud- 
denly startled  by  a  knocking  at  her  door. 
Upon  opening  it  she  saw  a  horseman,  Avho 
hastily  informed  her  that  shcAvas  Avanted  by 
a  lady  of  rank,  and  that  she  would  be  hand- 
somely rewarded,  but  must  submit  to  have 
her  eyes  bound  as  the  affeir  required  secrecy. 
With   some  reluctance  she    consented,  and 
Avas  then    placed  on  a  pillion  behind   him. 
After  a  journey  of  several  miles  they  stopped, 
and  the  midw-ife  was  conducted  through  more 
than  one  long  room,  till   on  arriving  at  a 
bed-chamber,    her  eyes  were   unbound  and 
she  saw  her  intended  patient,  Avith  a  man  of 
ferocious  aspect.     The  lady  was  delivered  of 
a    fine    boy,    Avhich    the    man    immediately 
snatched  from  the  midwife,  and  flung  upon  a 
blazing  Are  in  the  same  room.     The  poor  lit- 
tle creature,  however,  being  very  strong,  rol- 
led in  its  agony  off  the  fire  to  the  hearth,  but 
the  ruffian,  Avitli  a  brutality  that  AA'Ould  not  be 
credible  in  Action,  dashed  the  child  under  the 
grate,   and  heaping  live   coals  upon   it  soon 
put  an  end  to  its  existence.   Horrified  as  the 
midAvife  was  by  this  scene,  she  had  no  time 
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to  dwell  upon  it  from  the  necessity  of  at- 
tending to  the  mother,  while  with  this 
mingled  a  burning  desire  to  learn  where  she 
was,  as  a  means  of  punishing  the  perpetrator 
of  so  brutal  an  outrage.  How  was  this  to  be 
done  ?  how  was  she  to  know  the  place 
again  ?  A  sudden  tliought  flashed  upon  her 
to  cut  off  a  piece  of  the  bed  curtain,  and, 
upon  being  again  led  out  of  the  room  witli 
bound  eyes,  slie  carefully  counted  the  steps 
by  winch  she  descended.  The  next  day  she 
communicated  tlie  affair  to  a  magistrate, 
when  suspicion  falling  upon  the  Darell  who 
then  owned  Littlecot  she  was  taken  to  the 
house.  The  steps  were  found  to  agree  ex 
actly  with  her  account,  and  the  fragment 
corresponded  to  a  hole  in  the  curtain.  Upon 
the  trial  it  also  came  out  that  a  beautiful 
young  lady  in  the  family  (a  niece)  had  under 
pretence  of  gonig  to  Avignon  to  study 
French  Avithdrawn  herself  from  all  her  ac 
quaintanco,  yet  had  been  seen  by  a  fruit-Avoman 
more  than  once  after  her  aA'OAA'ed  departure, 
looking  out  of  a  small  Avinduw  next  to  her 
usual  apartment.  Strong  as  this  CAndence 
may  seem,  it  was  met  and  contradicted  by  cir- 
cumstances no  less  strong.  But  the  great 
thing  which  upset  the  Avoman's  testimony  was 
lier  haA'ing  declared  that  she  had  tAvice  crossed 
a  ford  on  tlie  way  to  the  house  in  question. 
Now,  tliere  AA-as  but  one  river — aiid  that  run- 
ning in  a  straight  Ime — betAveen  the  two 
houses.  If,  therefore,  the  guide  had  Avheeled 
round  and  again  crossed  tlie  river  to  deceive 
her,  he  must  have  forded  it  a  tJiird  time  before 
he  could  reach  the  suspected  place,  for,  other- 
wise, he  Avas  still  as  much  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  Avater  as  if  he  had  never  passed  at  all.  As 
to  the  hole  in  the  curtain,  that  might  have 
been  made  by  a  discarded  servant,  who  had 
left  the  place  some  time  before  with  threats 
of  vengeance ;  and  she  also  might  have 
been  led  by  vindictive  feelings  to  have  used 
the  midAvife's  agency  in  getting  up  the  whole 
fabrication.  At  all  events,  the  jury  pro- 
nounced the  accused  "  not  guilty,"  though 
this  Avas  far  from  being  the  popular  belief, 
and  the  misfortunes,  that  soon  afterwards 
befeU  the  family,  Avere  by  many  considered  a 
divine  A'isitation.  According  to  one  account 
the  owner  of  Littlecot  soon  became  involved 
in  estate  and  deranged  m  mind,  and  died  a 
victim  to  despondency.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
says, — "  by  corrupting  his  judge  he  escaped 
the  sentence  of  the  laAv  ;  but  broke  his  neck 
by  a  fall  from  liis  horse  in  hunting,  in  a  few 
months  after."  The  place  Avhere  this  hap- 
pened is  still  knoAvn  by  the  name  of  DarelTs 
Stile,  a  spot  to  be  dreaded  by  the  peasant 
Avhom  the  shades  of  evening  have  overtaken 
on  his  Avay. 

FULMER  GROVE,  Gcrrard's  Cross,  Buck- 
inghamshire,  the  seat   of  John  Kaye,   Esq. 


high  sheriff  of  the  county  in  1849,  deputy 
lieutenant  of  the  same,  and  a  magistrate  for 
Bucks  and  Middlesex.  It  formerly  com- 
posed part  of  a  large  estate  belonging  to  ]\Ir. 
Owen,  grandson  and  heir  of  Eichard  Esk- 
rigge,  who  sold  this  portion  of  the  property 
to  Richard  Calvert,  Esq.,  and  from  him  it 
Avas  purchased  in  1820,  by  the  present  oAvner. 
The  latter  gentleman  rebuilt  the  house  in 
1833,  the  style  of  its  architecture  being 
Italian.  The  land  attached  consists  of 
about  200  acres,  divided  into  gardens,  plea- 
sure-grounds, plantations,  and  a  highly  cul- 
tivated farm,  and  forming  a  pleasant  pros- 
pect to  the  liouse  itself  This  property  is 
situated  in  Stoke  Hundred,  and  in  the  parish 
of  Fulmer,  from  Avhich  the  Grove  has  de- 
rived its  appellation. 

ASH  HALL,  Glamorganshire,  the  seat  of 
the  Rev.  Thomas  GronoAv,  three  miles  from 
CoAvbridge.  It  Avas  formerly  the  residence 
of  the  late  Colonel  Aubrey,  father  of  Sir 
Thomas.;  Aubrey,  Baronet,  of  Llantrithyd. 
The  house  is  an  ancient  edifice,  but  Avith  a 
modernized  stuccoed  front,  and  is  situated 
on  the  summit  of  park  like  grounds  with 
extensive  downs  rising  immediately  behind. 
It  commands  a  beautiful  vieAV  of  a  rich  and 
picturesque  vale,  reaching  to  the  Bristol 
channel,  together  with  the  opposite  coast  of 
Somersetshire.  The  oak  room  or  pan- 
elled dining  room  is  deserving  of  particular 
notice,  being  richly  carved,  and  in  a  high 
state  of  preser\-ation. 

KOL'WOOD,  the  seat  of  John  Ward,  Esq.,  in 
Kent,  near  Bromley,  about  fourteen  miles 
from  London,  in  the  parish  of  Keston.  The 
present  mansion  is  Avell  Avorthy  of  attention 
for  its  architectural  elegance,  but  it  becomes 
still  more  interesting  Avhen  Ave  are  told  that 
it  stands  upon  ground  once  occupied  by  a 
favourite  residence  of  the  great  Williani 
Pitt,  Avhich  Avas  pulled  doAvn  in  1823.  The 
genealogy  of  the  old  house,  if  we  may  be 
allowed"  to  apply  such  a  term  to  clay  and 
mortar,  may  he  thus  traced.  It  AA'as  a  plas- 
tered brick  building,  Avhich  had  long  been 
tenanted  by  fox-luinters,  on  account  of  the 
pack  of  hounds  kept  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton 
in  the  neighbourhood.  It  afterAvards  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  late  Mr.  Calcral't, 
Avhen  it  served  as  a  place  of  meeting  for  the 
leaders  of  the  opposition  in  the  Commons. 
From  him  it  devolved  to  the  Burrell  family, 
Avho  sold  it  to  Captain  Ross,  and  he  after  no 
very  long  tenure,  parted  Avith  it  to  Mr, 
Barrow,  nephew  of  the  late  Sir  James 
Barrow.  Having  executed  various  altera- 
ations,  lie  sold  the  estate  to  Mr.  Randall, 
an  eminent  ship-builder,  and  he  again  dis- 
posed of  it  to  William  Pitt,  avIio  Avas  a  native 
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of  the  neigliboiiriiig  parisli.  Here  the  great 
statesman  enjoyed  the  little  leisure  that  was 
allowed  him  in  tlie  society  of  his  favourite 
niece,  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  and  a  few  se- 
lect friends,  his  chief  delight  being  to  super- 
intend the  forming  of  those  ornamental 
shrubberies,  which  he  himself  had  planned, 
and  which  have  made  this  spot  so  much  ad- 
mired. Ayhen  it  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  present  owner,  he  made  yet  greater 
changes.  In  1825,  he  pulled  down  the  old 
house,  and  erected  the  present  building,  one 
of  the  most  elegant  and  substantial  mansions 
in  tlie  county.  It  is  of  the  Grecian  style  of 
architecture,  the  south  front  extending  180 
feet  in  length,  with  a  circular  portico  of  four 
Ionic  columns.  But  the  ground  itself  has 
yet  older  recollections  than  any  that  belong 
even  to  the  former  building.  It  is  believed 
to  have  given  a  name  to  the  parish  of  Kes- 
ton,  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  from  the  camp 
usually  called  Julius  Caesar's  camp  at  Hol- 
wood  Hill.  The  remains  of  this  fortification 
are  of  an  oblong  form,  originally  extending 
over  about  twenty  acres,  and  commanding 
an  extensive  prospect.  In  the  immediate 
vicinity  is  a  spring  called  Ctesar's  spring. 
Many  conjectures  have  been  hazarded  by 
antiquarians  respecting  these  memorials  of 
other  times,  but  being  so  uncertain  they  are 
hardly  worth  repeating. 

GAYHURST,  or,  as  it  was  at  one  time 
called,  GoTHURST,  Buckinghamshire,  is  about 
three  miles  from  Newport- Pagnell,  near  the 
road  to  Northampton.  The  manor,  at  the 
date  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  was  held 
under  the  bishop  of  Baieux,  by  the  bishop  of 
Liseaux,  and  of  this  latter  by  Robert  de 
Nodariis,  or  Nowers,  whose  family  not  long 
afterwards  became  possessed  of  it  in  their 
own  right.  This  probably  took  place  when 
Odo  forfeited  his  claims  by  conspiring  against 
his  uterine  brother,  William  the  Conqueror, 
for  in  almost  every  instance  the  tenants  then 
in  possession  woidd  seem  to  have  retained 
the  estates  they  held  of  their  rebellious 
superiors.  On  the  death  of  the  last  heir 
male  of  the  Nowers,  in  1408,  the  manor  passed 
by  marriage  to  Sir  Richard  Neville,  and  from 
the  Nevilles,  by  another  female  heir,  to  the 
family  of  ]\Iulso,  Mulsho,  or  Moulsho,  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  centurj'.  The 
only  daughter  of  William  ]\InLsho,  who  died 
in  1601,  married  Sir  Everard  Digby,  and  he 
being  about  to  engage  in  the  Gunpowder 
Plot,  made  over  his  estate  in  trust  for  his 
son.  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  to  avoid  tlie  chance 
of  forfeiture  if  the  conspiracy  should  fail.  It 
did  fail,  as  every  one  knows,  and  he  lost  his 
life  in  consequence.  His  son.  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby,  has  obtained  a  sort  of  dim  and  doubt- 
ful place  in  the  temple  of  fame,  much  like  the 
twilight  that  hovers  between  day  and  night, 


belonging^  to  both,  and  yet  not  exactly 
either.  That  he  was  a  man  of  cuiious 
research  is  unquestionable,  but  he  rather 
lagged  beliind,  tlian  went  before,  his  age,  in 
useful  knowledge,  being  a  stanch  believer 
in  secret  sympathies,  alchemy,  divining  rods, 
and  all  the  rest  of  that  occult'trash,  by  which 
men  love  to  deceive  themselves  as  well  as 
others.  As  a  specimen  of  his  quackery  we 
may  quote  the  attempt  he  made  to  cure  his 
wife,  the  beautiful  Venetia  Stanley,  of  a  ten- 
dency to  consumption.  With  tliis  view  he 
brought  over  fi'om  France,  and  introduced 
into  the  grounds  of  Gayhurst,  the  pomatium, 
a  large  edible  snail  of'a  whitish  hue,  tinged 
with  red,  and  of  a  remarkably  firm  flesh, 
which  with  many  other  sages  of  tlie  same 
school_  he  held  to"  be  choice  food  for  a  con- 
sumptive patient.  The  snail-colony  pros- 
pered in  their  new  home,  whatever  the  lady 
might  do,  for  they  now  abound  in  a  coppice 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ouse,  and  may  also  be 
met  with  in  mud  walls  near  some  of  the 
villages  of  the  neighbourhood.  On  the 
approach  of  winter  they  bury  themselves 
deep  in  the  ground,  wjicre  they  remam  in  .a 
torpid  state  till  spring.  But  the  medical 
experiments  of  Sir  Kenelm  were  not  always 
so  harmless  as  in  this  matter  of  snails.  The 
Lady  Venetia  was  remarkable  for  her  per- 
sonal attractions,  and  he  took  it  into  his 
head  that  viper-broth  would  be  an  admira- 
ble specific  to  preserve  and  heighthen  her 
beauty.  His  patient  consented, — nothing 
lothe,  it  may  be  presumed,  with  such  an 
object  in  view — drank  up  the  potion, 
and  died.  Notwithstanding  these  medical 
mistakes  he  bore  a  high  literary  reputation 
in  his  day,  being  compared  by  some  to  the 
celebrated  Picus  of  JMirandula,  while,  in  his 
epitaph  we  are  told  that  he  was, — 

"This  age's  wonder  for  his  noble  parts, 

Skilled  in  six  tongues,  and  learned  in  all  the  arts.'" 

Besides  which  he  was  a  considerable  bene- 
factor to  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford. 
Nor  was  this  all ;  he  was  "tam  jMarti  quam 
Mercurio,"  fought  bravely  at  Algiers,  taking 
several  armed  vessels,  and  yet  more  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  resolute  attack  of  the 
Venetian  fleet  with  a  very  inferior  force  in 
the  Bay  of  Scanderoon.  In  the  Civil  War 
too  he  played  the  part  of  a  stout  and  faith- 
ful cavalier,  battled  for  the  king  as  long  as 
there  was  the  least  chance  of  success,  got 
fined  and  imprisoned  for  his  roj^alty  by  the 
Roundheads,  sought  a  refuge  in  France  when 
he  could  do  no  better,  became  chancellor  to 
Henrietta  Maria,  and  was  by  her  sent  envoy 
to  Pope  Innocent  X.  Of  his  sons  the  only 
survivor  was  John  Digby,  who  left  two 
daughters,  married  to  Sir  John  Conway  and 
Richard  i\Iostyn,  Esq.,  and  they,  having 
procured  an   act   of    parliament    for    that 
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pin-pose,  sold  Gaj'liurst  in  1704  to  George 
Wrighte,  Esq.,  son  of  the  Lord  Keeper,  Sir 
Nathan  Wrighte.  Tlie  daughter  and  lieiress 
of  the  former  of  these  last  mentioned  gentle- 
men, Anna  Barbara  Wrighte,  dying  in  1830 
the  estate  devolved  to  the  heirs  of  George 
Thomas  Wyndham,  Esq.  of  Cromer  in  Nor- 
folk; and  in  the  November  of  the  same  year 
the  royal  permission,  under  tlie  king's  sign 
manual,  was  obtained  by  JMaria  Augusta, 
■widow  of  George  Thomas  Wyndham,  Esq., 
in  behalf  of  her  eldest  son  George  Thomas 
Wyndham,  a  minor, — that  out  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  George  Wrighte,  of 
Wrighte  before  that  of  Wyndham,  and 
Esq.,  of  Gayluirst  he  might  use  the  surname 
bear  the  arms  of  Wrighte  in  the  second 
quarter.  The  estates  of  Gayhurst  and  Gold- 
ington  are  now  vested  in  tlie  sisters  and  co- 
heirs of  the  said  George  Thomas  Wyndham, 
viz.;  Maria- Anne,  wife  of  Godfrey,  present 
Lord  Macdonald,  and  Cecilia,  wife  of  Lord 
Alfred  Paget,  ]\[.P. 

The  mansion  is  built  in  a  spacious  park, 
and  amongst  grounds  laid  out  with  taste  and 
judiciously  planted.  It  is  a  venerable  speci- 
men of  the  ElizalDethan  style  of  architecture, 
begun,  according  to  Pennant,  in  1597 ;  but 
much  improved  a  few  years  afterwards  by 
William  I\Iulsho,  Esq.,  its  then  proprietor,  by 
whom  a  part  of  the  north  front  was  modern- 
ized, and  the  windows  appropriately  orna- 
mented. The  greatest  fault  that  can  be 
objected  to  tlie  building  is  thelowuess  of  the 
rooms,  in  proportion  to  their  size,  which  takes 
away  from  any  idea  of  grandeur. 

Tradition  has  been  at  work  here,  borrow- 
ing her  theme  from  the  story  of  the  ill-fated 
Sir  Everard.  We  are  told  tliat  in  these 
chambers  were  many  artful  contrivances  for 
the  concealment  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot 
conspirators  ;  and  in  one  of  them  used  to  be 
showna  moveable  floor,  with  nothing  remark- 
able in  its  appearance,  but  made  to  revolve 
on  a  pivot,  wliich,  by  the  withdrawal  of  a 
secret  bolt  discovered  a  room  below.  This 
apartment  received  its  light  from  the  lower 
part  of  a  muUioned  window,  that  could  not 
be  observed  exteriorly,  unless  at  a  great 
distance  ;  and  here  the  conspirators  are  said 
to  have  held  their  meetings,  for  it  had  the 
additional  advantages  of  many  other  private 
ways  of  ingress  and  egress,  so  that  there  was 
little  fear  of  detection  even  by  the  occupiers 
of  the  mansion,  if  they  did  not  happen  to  be 
in  the  secret.  Here  also  were  several  inge- 
niously contrived  drawers  and  secret  cabinets 
for  papers  or  any  otlier  articles  tliat  would 
not  bear  the  daylight. 

WHALLEY  ABBEY,  Lancashire, about  seven 
miles  from  lilackburn,  on  the  road  to  Cli- 
theroe,   the  property  of  John  Taylor,  Esq., 


who  also  possesses  Moreton  House,  his  usual 
place  of  residence.  The  monastery  was  built 
in  1296,  by  tlie  munilicence  of  the  Earl  of 
Lincoln,  and  the  white  monks  of  Staidow 
were  lemoved  tliither,  much  to  the  annoyance 
of  the  neighbouring  abbey  of  Sawley,  whose 
brethren  complained  tliat  the  new  comers 
raised  the  markets  by  tlie  increased  demand 
for  provisions.  But  the  latter  took  root 
notwithstanding,  and  would  seem  to  have 
been  a  joyous,  charitable  brotherliood,  well 
disposed  to  make  the  most  of  life,  but  within 
reasonable  limits,  and  no  less  inclhied  to 
assist  tlie  poor  and  need3^  Amongst  other 
items  in  the  annual  computus  of  their  ex- 
penses still  remaining  to  us,  we  iind  a  large 
sum  paid  to  the  wandering  "  ministrallis," 
tliough  in  some  monasteries  of  a  stricter 
rule  it  was  an  established  laAV,  that  no  min- 
strels should  enter  their  gates.  As  a  set-off 
to  this,  if  indeed  it  needs  any,  we  learn  from 
another  item  that  they  regularly  employed 
and  paid  a  shoemaker  to  make  shoes  for  tlie 
poor,  the  leather  being  supplied  from  their 
own  tanneries. 

After  the  dissolution  of  monasteries, 
Whalley  Abbey  was  granted  by  Edward  VI., 
with  the  greatest  part  of  the  demesne  to 
Eicliard  Abhton  of  Darcy-Lever ;  a  branch 
of  the  family  of  Middlcton.  During  the  last 
century  the  house  and  manor  of  Whalley 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Curzons,  Sir 
Nathaniel  Curzon  having  married  the  coheir 
of  Sir  Rnlph  Ashton.  From  this  family  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Earl  Howe,  who  in 
1835  sold  it  to  the  present  possessor. 

Tlie  word  Wlialley  is  of  Saxon  origin,  sig- 
nifying the  field  of  icells,  that  is,  of  sprhigs, 
a  name  peculiarly  ai)propriate  to  these  lands, 
which,  lying  at  the  loot  of  the  Pcndle  Hills, 
abound  in  water,  and  require  to  be  kept 
under  constant  drainage. 

WALMSGATE  HALL,  near  Louth  in  the 
county  of  Lincoln,  the  seat  of  James  Whit- 
ing Yorke,  Esq.  Tlie  mansion  was  built  in 
1829  by  the  present  owner  of  the  estate. 
It  is  a  building  of  the  modern  style  of  archi- 
tecture, pleasantly  situated,  and  looking  over 
three  hundred  and  eighty  iive  acres  of 
wooded  pasture  land,  which  is  rendered  yet 
more  picturesque  by  a  rivulet  and  watermill. 
Mi.  Yorke  served  as  High  Sheriff  of  the 
County  in  1849. 

FLITWICK  MAls^OR  HOUSE,  Ampthill,  Bed- 
fordshire, the  seat  of  John  Thomas  Brooks, 
Esq.  The  date  of  tlie  original  building  is  un- 
certain ;  the  head  of  a  leaden  water-pipe  does 
indeed  bear  the  mark  of  1736,  but  to  judge 
from  the  massive  beams  of  the  roof,  part  of 
M'hich  are  oak,  it  must  have  been  built  at  a 
period  much  anterior  to  tliat  date. 
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In  tlie  time  of  Echvard  II.,  Flitwick  Manor 
■was  the  property  of  the  Earls  of  Albemarle . 
A  moiety  of  it  passed  afterwards  through 
the  families  of  Flitwick,  St.  Amand,  Corn- 
wall, Lord  Fanhope,  and  Grey  Earl  of  Kent, 
by  the  latter  of  whom  it  was  conveyed  to 
the  crown.  I'^ng  Charles  I.  sold  it  to  the 
City  of  London,  the  trustees  of  which  in 
1639  disposed  of  it  to  Edward  Blofield  and 
his  heirs.  From  the  Blofields  it  passed  by 
marriage  to  Benjamin  Rhodes,  Esq.,  Avho  in 
1736  devised  it  to  Humphrey  Dell,  M.D.  ; 
and  he  dying  unmarried,  bequeathed  it 
to  Jeffrey  Fisher,  Esq.  and  Anne  his  Avife, 
from  whom  it  came  to  George  Brooks, 
Esq.,  the  father  of  the  present  owner,  by 
marriage  with  Anne  their  only  daughter. 

The  mansion  is  an  ancient  irregular  struc- 
ture, built  at  different  times,  and  pardy  in 
the  Gothic  style  of  architecture.  It  contains 
a  library  and  a,  gallery  of  paintings  by  the 
old  masters,  and  a  museum  chiefly  devoted 
to  objects  of  natural  history.  The  present 
proprietor  has  added  a  music  room  in  imita- 
tion of  the  decorative  style  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  gardens  are  extensive,  and 
with  the  plant-houses  and  the  arboretum  pre- 
sent a  good  collection  of  specimens  from 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  while  the  pinetum 
includes  nearly  all  the  coniferous  plants 
known  in  Great  Britain  up  to  the  existing 
time.  Through  the  park,  wherein  are  the 
remains  of  a  Homan  encampment,  flows  a 
branch  of  the  Flitt,  a  small  stream  falling 
into  the  Ouse,  but  wliich  widens  its  course 
throusrh  these  grounds  till  it  forms  a  hand- 
some  sheet  of  water.  Here  also  is  still  pre- 
served a  fine  herd  of  deei-,  and  here  too  the 
poet  Cotton  was  a  frequent  guest,  and  wrote 
many  of  his  works,  so  popular  in  their  day. 
Mr.  Brooks,  who  served  formerly  in  the  14th 
Light  Dragoons,  is  a  JIagistrate  and  Deputy 
Lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Bedford,  and 
was  its  High  Sheriff  in  1821. 

CEEWE  HALL,  Cheshire,  the  seat  of  Hun- 
gerford  Crewe,  Lord  Crewe,  about  six  miles 
from  Nantwich,  and  four  from  Sandbach. 
The  family  of  the  Crewes  or  Crues,  may  be 
traced  back  to  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth 
century  as  settled  at  Crewe  in  Barthomley. 
The  elder  branch  became  extinct  in  the  male 
line  about  the  year  121)4,  when  Joan,  the 
eldest  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Thomas  de 
Crewe  brought  Crewe  Hall  into  the  family 
of  Praers,  whose  heiress  married  Sir  Robert 
Fulleshurst  or  Foulshurst,  a  younger  brother 
of  the  house  of  Foulshurst  of  Edlaston.  The 
last  named  wms  one  of  the  four  Esquires, 
amongst  whom  the  Lord  Audley  divided  the 
present  of  five  hundred  marks  which  he  had 
■just  before  received  from  Edward,  the  Black 
"Prince,  at  the  battle  of  Poictiers.  In  1578, 
Crewe  was  bought  of  the  Foulshursts  by  Sir 


Christopher  Ilatton,  by  whom,  or  by  wliose 
heirs,  it  was  afterwards  sold  to  Sir  Randulph 
or  Randal  Crewe,  so  that  the  estate  once 
more  reverted  to  the  family  of  its  early  pos- 
sessors. Sir  Randal  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  tlie  most  eminent  characters  in  the 
house  of  Crewe.  He  was  born — probably  at 
Nantwich — in  1558,  and  having  passed 
through  the  subordinate  degrees  of  the  legal 
profession  with  much  credit  to  himself,  at 
length  became  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench,  in  the  twenty-second  j^ear  of 
James  I.  This  dignity  he  continued  to  hold 
for  some  time  after  Charles  had  succeeded 
to  the  throne.  But  the  place  he  had  won  by 
his  talents,  he  lost  by  his  integrity.  Having 
refused  the  sanction  of  his  legal  judgment  to 
Charles's  scheme  of  raising  supplies  without 
the  consent  of  parliament,  he  Avas  by  writ 
discharged  from  his  office,  thus  gaining  as 
much  honour  by  the  loss,  as  by  the  acquire- 
ment, of  his  high  situation. 

The  male  line  of  Sir  Randal  failed  iu  1 684 
by  the  death  of  John  Ciewe,  Esq.,. whose 
daughter,  and  evcntualljr  sole  heir,  Anne, 
married  John  Offley,  Esq.,  descended  from 
the  Offleys  of  Staffordshire.  Their  son,  who 
in  1708  took  the  name  of  Crewe  by  act  of 
parliament  and  died  in  1749,  was  grandfather 
of  John  Crewe,  Esq.,  of  Crewe  Hall,  created 
Lord  Crewe  in  1806. 

"We  have  not  yet  done  witji  Sir  Randal,  so 
large  is  the  space  occupied  by  him  in  the 
history  of  this  family.  He  it  was  that  built 
the  present  mansion,  after  a  plan  by  the 
celebrated  Inigo  Jones,  upon  a  slight  emi- 
nence of  much  natural  beauty,  the  ground  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  sinking  and 
rising  in  gentle  undulations.  The  effect  is 
not  a  little  increased  by  the  formation  of  a 
lake  to  the  South  of  the  Hall,  in  Avhich  the 
w^aters  of  several  brooks  are  collected. 

In  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  Crewe  Hall 
underwent  the  usual  fate  of  all  mansions 
that  presented  a  post  in  tlie  least  tenable  by 
either  party.  It  Avas  garrisoned  by  a  party 
of  Parliamentarians,  who  maintained  them- 
seh'es  stoutl}'  for  a  Avhile,  till  after  a  bloody 
contest  they  found  themselves  obliged  to 
surrender  to  Lord  Byron.  The  place  was 
then  held  for  Charles  by  Captain  Fisher,  but 
Avithno  better  result  to  the  defendants.  Upon 
the  raising  of  the  siege  of  NantAvich,  the 
Royalist  commander  Avas  fain  to  capitulate. 

This  mansion  is  a  qudrangular  building, 
two  stories  high,  surmounted  by  a  sculptured 
open  parapet,  concealing  in  some  degree  the 
high  roof,  from  Avhich  rise  the  chimneys  in 
the  form  of  detached  octagon  columns,  with 
their  plinths,  bases  and  capitals.  The  ma- 
terials are  chiefly  red  brick,  but  others  of 
darker  colour  are  disposed  in  diamonds 
throughout.  'J"lie  entrance  at  the  South 
front  opens  upon  a  staircase  equally  curious 
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and  beautiful,  at  tlie  foot  of  which  is  the 
great  dining  room.  This  is  wainscoted  up 
to  a  certain  height  of  the  -wall,  while  the 
rest  is  ornamented  plaster-work,  and  at  the 
end  is  a  large  screen  profusely  decorated. 
Extending  along  the  whole  of  the  same  front 
is  a  gallery  wherein  we  find  many  of  the 
family  portraits,  the  others  being  disposed 
upon  the  walls  of  the  great  staircase.  On  the 
North  side  of  the  hall  is  a  domestic  chapel 
with  fittmgs  up  of  dark  varnished  oak. 

Such  as  Crewe  Hall  was  in  the  time  of 
Sir  Randal,  such  it  is  now,  with  some  slight 
alterations  only,  and  none  affecting  the  gene- 
ral character  of  the  building,  which  seems  to 
have  been  preserved  by  the  several  suc- 
cessive owners  with  a  religious  love,  that 
must  endear  them  to  all  true  antiquarians. 
The  same,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  the  case  with  the  grounds,  a  deviation, 
which  we  are  much  more  disposed  to  admire 
tlian  to  find  fault  with.  From  a  painting 
preserved  at  Crewe,  the  house  was  at  one 
time  surrounded  with  offices,  square  courts, 
and  gardens  laid  out  in  trim  parterres,  but 
these  have  since  been  altered  to  correspond 
with  the  more  simple  and  natural  taste  of 
modern  gardening. 

MAILING  ABBEY,  Kent,  the  residence  of 
Aretas  Akers,  Esq.     Tliis  abbey  was  of  great 
antiquity,  having  been  originally,  i  e.  in  the 
time  of  the  Saxons,  a  convent  of  Benedictine 
monks.    After  the  conquest  it  came  into  the 
bands  of  Gundulf,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  who 
founded  in  it  a  monastery  of  nuns,  and  built  a 
church  to  it — part  of  the  west  tower  of  which 
yet   remains — dedicating  the   whole  to   the 
A^irgin  Mary.     The  convent  was  burnt  down 
about  a  century  after,  Init  rebuilt ;  and  at 
the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  monasteries  Avas 
occupied  by   an   abbess   and   eleven   nuns. 
Henry  VIII.  granted  the  house  and  manors 
at  that  time  extensive,  to  Archbishop  Cran- 
mer,  from  whom,  it  is  supposed,  they  soon 
passed  into  other  hands  ;    but  thev  fell  in 
again  to  the  Crown  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  who  granted  them  to   one  of  the 
Cobham    family.      On   his    attainder   they 
seem  to  have  been  granted  (whether  in  fee 
or  for  terms  of  years  does  not  appear),  to 
the  family  of  Pierrepoint,  and  afterwards  to 
Sir  James  Fitzjames  who  conveyed  to  Sir 
Robert  Brett,  of  the  family  of    Bretts,    in 
Somersetshire. 

On  his  death  in  1G20,  King  James  granted 
this  property  to  trustees  for  the  use  of  tlie 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  these  trustees  gave  a 
99  years  lease  to  John  Ra^nicy,  Esq.,  who 
shortly  after  received  a  grant  of  the  reversion 
in  fee  simple.  Sir  John  Rayney,  of  Wro- 
tham  Place,  Bart.,  succeeded  to  liis  fatlier, 
and  his  son  conveyed  ^Mailing  Abl)ey  to  Isaac 
Honywood,  of  Ilampstead,  Middlesex,  Esq. 


Isaac  Honywood,  second  son  of  the  above, 
succeeded  to  this  estate,  and  died  in  1740, 
when  his  eldest  son,  Frazer  Honywood, 
rebuilt  the  abbey  house  on  a  site  adjoin- 
ing the  convent  cloisters,  which  yet  I'orm 
part  of  the  north  wall  of  the  house,  and 
together  with  the  convent  church  tower,  and 
some  parts  of  the  offices  and  out  buildings 
remain  as  interesting  specimens  of  the 
ancient  structure.  Frazer  Honywood,  dying 
without  issue,  left  this  property  to  Sir  John 
Honywood,  Bart.,  of  Elmsted,  Kent.  The 
Honywoods  sold  it  to  Benjamin  11.  Foote, 
Esq.,  and  it  was  purchased  of  the  trustees, 
under  his  Avill,  by  Mr.  Akers. 

The  west  tower  of  the  church  is  in  good 
preservation,  and  is  a  fine  example  of  tlie 
eaidy  Norman  style.  Over  an  entrance 
doorway  there  is  sculptured,  in  stone,  a 
heart  transfixed  Avith  a  spear,  and  other 
emblems  of  the  passion  ;  and  on  the  gate- 
way is  a  shield  ennine,  a  crosier  in  bend 
sinister,  on  a  chief  three  annulets.  Some 
stone  cofiins  have  been  dug  up  within  the 
precincts,  with  several  rings  and  other 
reliques ;  and  in  the  meadows  above  the 
gardens  are  the  ancient  fish-ponds  of  the 
monastery,  supplied  by  a  small  stream  which 
rises  in  the  hamlet  of  St.  Leonard's,  and 
running  through  the  grounds  and  gardens 
finally  discharges  itself,  at  some  few  miles 
distance,  in  the  Medway. 

LAMPORT  HALL,  Northamptonshire,  about 
eight  miles  from  the  provincial  capital,  North- 
ampton, and  eight  from  ]\larket  Harborough, 
the  seat  of  Sir  Cliarlcs  Edmund  Isham,  Bart. 
A  house  was  originally  built  here  by  Sir  John 
Isham,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
some  traces  of  the  old  edifice  may  still  be 
discerned.  The  soutli-Avest  front,  however, 
as  it  now  appears — an  extensive  building  of 
stone,  in  the  Grecian  style  of  architecture — 
was  erected  by  Sir  Justinian  Isham,  in  the 
time  of  Charles  T.,  from  a  design  by  John 
AVebb,  the  son-in-law  of  Inigo  Jones ;  and 
tlie  north-west  Aving  Avas  rebuilt  by  another 
Sir  Justinian,  in  1821,  in  the  Tudor  style  of 
architecture,  corresponding  to  the  previous 
erections  by  the  Isliam  family. 

The  Lamport  estate  was  possessed  by  the 
ancient  family  of  'I'russell  for  at  least  three 
hundred  years,  till  John  de  Vere,  fifteenth 
Earl  of  Oxford,  in  the  thirteentli  j-ear  of 
Henry  VIII.,  married  Elizidjeth,  daugliter 
and  heiress  of  EdAvard  Trussell,  a  knight 
banneret.  John  Isliam  purchased  tlie  Lam- 
port estate  and  patronage  of  the  church  ui 
1560. 

Tlie  ancient  property  of  the  Ishams  AA'as 
at  Isliam,  Northamptonshire,  granted  by 
AVilliam  I.,  from  Avhich  place  tbey  took  their 
name,  Init  afterwards  they  had  property  at 
Pitcliley,  in   tJie   same  county ;    both  tJiese 
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places  being  witliin  .1  few  miles  of  their  pre- 
sent seat,  Lamport  IJall.  In  this  place  are 
still  preserved  some  antiquax'iaii  curiosities, 
such  as  old  letters  and  records  of  the  family, 
together  with  valuable  pictures,  and — what 
certainly  is  not  a  singular  relique — a  letter 
from  Charles  I.  requesting  a  loan  of  money. 
The  mansion  is  a  spacious  and  handsome 
edifice,  surrounded  by  fine  old  timber,  gar- 
den, and  pleasure-grounds,  beautifully  di- 
versified in  the  surface,  while  the  distant 
view  extends  over  a  track  adorned  with 
woods  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 

MOOR  COURT,  Herefordshire,  the  seat  of 
James  Davies,  Esq.  It  Avas  built  about  two 
hundred  years  ago  by  one  of  the  family  of 
James,  who  then  possessed  the  estate,  and 
whose  descendant,  John  James,  Esq.,  the 
secondary,  was  father  of  Edwin  James,  Esq., 
Q.C.  AVith  the  Jameses  Moor  Court  remained 
up  till  1815,  when  it  was  purchased  by  the 
gentleman  who  still  holds  it.  The  house  was 
at  first  in  the  Flemish  style  of  building  ;  but, 
upon  its  becoming  decayed,  so  many  altera- 
tions and  additions  were  made  to  the  original 
edifice  by  Mr.  Davis,  that  it  has  assumed 
quite  a  modern  appearance.  The  grounds 
are  well  covered  with  wood,  a  noble  avenue 
of  fine  old  trees  nearly  three  tpiarters  of  a 
mile  long  conducting  to  the  mansion. 

NORTON  HALL,  Northamptonshire,  about 
two  miles  N.E.  of  Daventry,  the  seat  of 
Beriah  Botfield,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  At  the  time 
of  the  Norman  Conquest,  Agemond,  the 
Saxon  holder  of  this  estate,  was  dispossessed 
of  it  in  favour  of  the  Earl  of  i\Iellent,  a  distant 
relation  of  Duke  William,  who  was  thus  re- 
warded for  attending  him  in  his  daring  expe- 
dition. It  then  successively  passed  through 
the  following  hands — De  Nowers,  or  Noers 
and  De  Whelton,  temp.  Henry  111. ;  De  la 
Zouche,  De  Mortimer,  De  ■\Iarchia,  temp. 
Edward  I.;  De  Mortimer,  and  Golafre,  temp. 
Edward  II.;  Golafre,  De  Grey,  and  De  Corn- 
wall, temp.  Edward  HI.;  Golafre  and  Corn- 
wall, temp.  Henry  IV. ;  Cornwall  and  Gola- 
fre, temp.  Henry  VI. ;  Cornwall,  temp.  Ed- 
ward IV. ;  Cornwall  attainted,  Shirley,  Heni-y 
VII.;  Cornwall  and  Mauntell,  temp.  Henry 
VIII.;  Mauntell,  temp.  Mary  ;  Mauntell  at- 
tainted, Gent,  temp.  Elizabeth  ;  Gent,  seized 
of  the  consolidated  manors.  Knightley,  temp. 
James  I.;  Breton,  temp.  Charles  I.;  and  in 
the  same  line  it  continued  until  the  estates 
and  manorial  rights  were  transferred  by  pur- 
chase at  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury to  Thomas  Botfield,  Esq.,  of  Dawley,  in 
the  county  of  Salop.  By  him  itwas  bequeathed 
to  his  third  son  Beriah,whoseAvidow,Charlotte, 
daughter  of  Wm.  AAlthering,  M.D.  of  Egd- 
baston,  enjoyed  it  for  a  few  years,  when 
the  estate  descended  to  their  son,  who  now 
possesses  it. 


The  existing  manor-house  is  probably  the 
remains  of  the  building  erected  by  Sir 
]{ichard  Knightley,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.; 
but  it  was  much  improved  and  modernised 
upon  coming  into  the  hands  of  Thomas  Bot- 
field, Esq.,  and  it  has  since  then  received 
considerable  additions.  The  present  owner 
has  added  largely  to  the  house  itself,  and 
ornamented  it  with  a  handsome  terrace,  be- 
sides forming  a  valuable  library  and  a  collec- 
tion of  armour  as  well  as  pictures.  It  now 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  conunodious 
and  elegant  mansion,  tlie  principal  fronts  of 
which  are  in  the  Gothic  style.  The  Eastern 
front  is  distinguished  by  a  cloister  of  five 
pointed  arches,  the  spandrils  springing  from 
buttresses,  and  the  arcade  surmounted  by 
an  embattled  parapet.  It  is  filled  with 
green-house  plants,  and  leads  to  the  morning 
room  the  colunms  and  chimney-piece  of  which 
exhibit  curious  specimens  of  Shropshire 
marble. 

The  chief  entrance  on  the  north  is  by  a 
porch  opening  into  the  Gothic  Hall,  whose 
panelled  walls  are  adorned  with  trophies  of 
armour  and  the  shield  of  the  former  OA\iiers 
of  the  mansion.  It  leads  to  a  lofty  ves- 
tibule which  contains,  like  the  former,  several 
suits  of  armour  of  considerable  interest  and 
value.  One  fine  Italian  suit  came  from  the 
Ducal  Armoury  at  Lucca,  another  is  said  to 
have  been  found  on  the  field  of  battle  at  Edge 
IJill.  The  double  stone  staircase,  which  is 
lighted  fi'om  above,  is  next  to  the  vestibule 
and  leads  to  the  drawing  and  dinmg  rooms  on 
the  south  front ;  the  whole  of  the  east  side 
of  the  house  being  devoted  to  the  library. 
The  bay  window  on  the  north  front  is  the 
billiard  room,  which  adjoins  the  study,  lead- 
ing out  of  the  entrance  hall.  The  chamber 
floor  contains  about  twenty  rooms,  and  the 
offices  are  spacious  and  commodious,  the 
house  itself  forming  a  parallelogram  around 
a  paved  court  yard.  The  church  which  is 
dedicated  to  All  Saints,  has  been  greatly 
embellished,  and  the  monuments  restored. 
Tlie  chancel,  too,  has  been  rebuilt,  a  vestrv 
added  as  a  nortli  porch,  and  stained  glass 
placed  in  the  altar-window,  and  in  the 
Avestern  and  eastern  windows  of  the  north 
and  south  aisles. 

The  undulating  character  of  the  park 
shows  to  great  advantage  the  tall  ancestral 
trees  by  which  it  is  adorned,  the  several 
sheets  of  water  with  their  aquatic  fowl, 
diversifyuig  a  limited  but  pleasing  prospect; 
it  is  noAV  occupied  by  deer,  and  has  been 
enlarged  to  the  extent  of  250  acres.  The 
garden  has  been  considerably  enlarged  by 
the  removal  of  part  of  the  adjacent  village; 
and  by  a  rosery  and  parterre  garden, 
adorned  Avith  vases  and  statues  in  the 
Italian  style.  The  school-house  has  been 
rebuilt  so  as  to  accommodate  both  boys  and 
girls,  and  the  churchyard  enlarged  so  as  to 
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allow  the  cliurch  to  occupy  the  centre  of  the 
inclosure,  which  is  walled  in  and  protected 
by  folding-doors  of  oalc.  The  village  has 
been  improved  by  the  erection  of  several 
new  honses. 

In  the  neighboiu'hoocl  are  several  gravel- 
pits,  which  abound  in  natural  productions  ; 
such  as,  fossil  shells,  eutrochi,  belemnites, 
ammonites,  and  nodular  flints.  Tln-ough 
this  domain  also  passes  the  Roman  mili- 
tary way,  the  Watling-street,  and  nearly 
contiguous  to  it,  in  an  enclosure  called 
Great  Sliawney,  there  was  discovered  in 
1814,  and  more  recently  in  1838,  some  hu- 
man skeletons,  bones  of  horses,  and  a  quan- 
tity of  copper  cohis,  chiefly  those  belonging 
to  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Constantine. 
Numerous  coins  of  all  periods  have  been 
found  about  the  house,  including  a  gold 
noble  of  Edward  III.  At  a  short  distance 
from  it,  is  a  yet  more  interesting  object, 
Burrough  Hill,  remarkable  for  its  tine  pros- 
pects and  for  the  conduit  Avliich  thence  sup- 
plies Daventry  with  water.  Both  in  ancient 
and  modern  times  it  has  been  used  as  a  mili- 
tary station.  Vestiges,  though  faint,  of  an 
extensive  double  entrenchment  may  still  be 
seen,  indubitably  belonging  to  the  Romans, 
but  altered  during  the  subsequent  occupation 
of  the  Saxons,  or  rather  Danes  ;  and  from 
here,  too,  in  1645,  the  Royal  army  advanced 
upon  the  fatal  field  of  Naseby.  In  1823, 
fragments  of  a  mosaic  pavement,  and  otlier 
remains  were  discovered  on  the  hill,  serving 
to  mark  the  site  of  the  Roman  station  of 
Benraveuna.  Below,  through  the  meadows, 
the  Grand  Junction  Canal,  and  the  North 
Western  Railway  mark  the  progress  of 
human  science  and  the  dawn  of  a  new  era 
in  the  history  of  mankmd. 

HARTWELL  HOUSE,  Buckinghamshire, 
about  two  miles  from  Aylesbury,  on  the  road 
to  Tliame,  the  seat  of  Dr.  Jolm  Lee.  The 
manor  was  in  the  family  of  tlie  Lutons  from 
the  reign  of  Henry  HI.  until  1392,  or  some- 
what later.  Afterwards  it  was  possessed  by 
the  Hampdens,  from  whom  it  passed  to  tlie 
family  of  the  Lees,  Sir  Thomas  Lee  having 
married  Eleanor,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
IMichael  Hampden,  Esq.  Thomas,  the  great 
grandson  of  the  Lee  just  mentioned,  Avas 
created  a  baronet  in  IGGO,  and  the  Rev  Sir 
George  I^ee,  the  sixth  baronet  of  that  name, 
having  no  issue,  bequeathed  the  manor,  man- 
sion-house, and  estate  of  Hartwell,  to  John 
Lee,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  the  next  heir  in  blood 
and  lineal  descendant  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
AVilliam  Lee,  Knt.,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England,  and,  for  a  sliort  time  before  his 
death.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Dr. 
Lee  is  next  heir  of  both  branches  of  the 
Lee  family. 

Hartwell  House,  a  spacious  old  mansion, 


was  erected  on  the  site  of  a  much  more 
ancient  building,  either  by  Sir  Thomas  Lee, 
the  first  of  that  name  who  possessed  the 
estate,  or  else  by  his  son,  who  certaiidy  re- 
sided there.  But  even  this  has  been  much 
modernized  in  after  times,  though  a  part  of 
the  north  front,  as  seen  at  present,  belongs 
to  the  earlier  structure.  To  the  same  period 
may  be  referred  a  series  of  twenty-four 
figures  in  oak,  each  about  two  feet  in  height, 
ranged  upon  the  balustrade  of  the  staircase, 
the  meaning  of  which  it  has  puzzled  the  an- 
tiquarians to  explain.  Here  also  is  a  museum 
of  natural  history  ;  but  the  most  interesting 
portion  of  the  building  to  strangers  is  the 
Observatory,  with  its  excellent  transit  instru- 
ment mounted  on  two  splendid  pieis  of 
oolite  cut  from  a  single  block.  To  this 
chamber  has  been  added  a  well-built  tower 
with  a  revolving  i oof,  and  which  being  in- 
tended for  astronomical  purposes,  is  fur- 
nished with  a  superior  telescope,  mounted 
equatorially,  and  fitted  with  a  clockwork 
movement. 

The  gardens  were  originally  laid  out  iu 
the  Dutch  style,  upon  the  banks  of  a  canal, 
with  rectilinear  terraces  and  statues.  Near 
the  north  front  was  a  grove  of  yew-trees 
trimmed  into  arcades.  But  the  old  trees  have 
been  all  cut  down,  and  the  canal  improved 
into  a  lake.  A  few  years  ago  theie  still 
remained  from  the  Dutch  times  a  small 
pavilion  in  the  centre  with  a  cupola 
roof,  which,  while  the  royal  family  of 
France  resided  here  during  their  exile, 
was  occupied  by  one  of  the  French  no- 
blesse; having  nothing  better  to  do,  the 
ingenious  tenant  amused  himself  by  painting 
on  the  walls  the  adventures  of  Saucho  Panza, 
as  related  by  Cervantes,  the  pihicipal  per- 
sonages being  caricature- likenesses  of  the 
Bonaparte  establishment.  This  pavilion, 
however,  having  become  much  decayed,  was 
nut  long  ago  taken  down.  It  was  at  Hartwell 
that  the  Queen-Consort  of  Louis  XVIII.  died, 
but  her  remains  were  temporarily  deposited  iu 
Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel,  AA^estminster 
Abbey,  until  they  could  be  removed  in  ac- 
cordance with  her  desire,  to  the  island  of 
Sardinia. 

GRETA  HALL,  Keswick,  Cumberland,  the 
property  of  Robert  Gibson,  Esq.,  of  White- 
haven, who  purchased  it  of  Dr.  Rae  of 
Maryport.  Not  many  years  ago,  Greta 
Hall  was  divided  into  two  houses,  one  of 
which  was  inhabited  by  the  celebrated  Cole- 
ridge, and  the  other  by  his  landlord,  a  Mr. 
Jackson,  wlio,  although  but  little  known,  has 
better  deserved  a  niche  in  the  temple  of 
Fame,  than  many  Avho  have  attained  to 
greater  notoriety.  He  was  the  hero  of 
Wordsworth's  poem  "  The  Waggoner,"  and 
had  made  a  small  fortune  in  the  humble  ca- 
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pacity  of  a  common  carrier,  yet  such  was  his 
generosity  and  his  love  of  letters,  that  he 
.preferred  havhig  the  poet  for  a  tenant  at 
twenty-five  pounds  a  year,  to  letthig  his 
house  to  a  less  disthiguished  bidder  at  the 
advanced  rent  of  fifty  guineas.  Thither 
Coleridge  united  his  friend  Southey,  with 
the  following  pleasant  description  of  what 
he  proposed  should  be  their  joint  abode — 
"  Our  house,"  he  says,  "  stands  on  a  low  hill, 
the  whole  front  of  which  is  one  field,  and  an 
enormous  garden,  nine  tenths  of  which  is  a 
nursery  garden.  Beliind  the  house  is  an  or- 
chard, and  a  small  wood  on  a  steep  slope,  at 
the  foot  of  which  flows  the  river  Greta, 
which  winds  round  and  catches  the  evening 
lights  in  the  front  of  the  house.  In  the 
fiont  we  have  a  giant's  camp — an  encamped 
army  of  tent-like  mountai)is,  which  by  an 
inverted  arch  gives  a  view  of  another  valley. 
Oil  our  riglit  the  lovely  dale  and  the  wedge- 
shaped  lake  of  Bassenthwaite,  and  on  our 
left  Derwent water  and  Lodore  full  in  view, 
and  the  fantastic  mountains  of  Borrodale. 
Behind  us  the  mossy  Skiddaw,  smootli,  green, 
high,  with  two  chasms,  and  a  tent-like  ridge 
on  the  larger..  A  fairer  scene  you  have  not 
seen  in  all  your  wanderings.  .  .  Tlie  house 
is  full  twice  as  large  as  Ave  want ;  it  hath 
more  rooms  in  it  tlian  Allfoxen  ;  you  might 
have  a  bedroom,  parlour,  study,  &c.,  and 
there  would  always  be  rooms  to  spare  for 
your  or  my  visitors," 

This  house — for  the  two  are  now  made  into 
one — has  been  tenanted  on  lease  since  the 
death  of  Southey  by  C.  VV.  Rotherv,  Esq.,  a 
gentleman  possessed  of  property  in  York- 
shire, and  whose  name  will  again  appear  in 
its  proper  place  as  the  owner  of  Littlethorpe, 
near  Bipon. 

BADDESLEY  CLINTON,  or  Badsley  Clinton, 
CO.  Warwick,  the  seat  of  ]\larmion  Edward 
Ferrers,  Esq.,  received  the  second  portion 
of  its  name  from  one  of  its  early  owners.  Sir 
Thomas  Clinton,  to  distinguish  it  from 
another  Badsley  in  the  same  hundred.  Like 
so  many  old  estates,  it  has  passed  at  various 
times  into  different  hands,  by  the  extmction 
of  the  male  heirs,  and  the  marriage  of  a  sur- 
viving daugliter.  Upon  one  occasion,  the 
possessor,  finding  tliat  he  held  the  estate  by 
a  disputable  title,  and  having  a  Avise  objec- 
tion to  laAV  in  his  own  person,  he  parted  with 
it  to  John  Brome,  a  laAvyer.  The  legal  gen- 
tleman managed  Avith  considerable  dexterity 
to  keep  his  brethren  of  the  long  robe  at  bay, 
but  AA'as  less  fortunate  in  a  martial  encounter 
with  John  Herthill,  the  steAvard  to  Nevill 
the  great  Earl  of  Warwick.  It  appears  tliat 
the  steward  had  mortgaged  certam  lands  to 
the  laAvyer,  Avhich  he  Avished  to  redeem ;  but 
the  lawyer,  preferring  the  estate  to  money, 
resisted  tooth  and  nail  all  attempts  at  en- 
forcing a  claim  to  redemption.    The  steAvard, 


finding  himself  bafiied  by  the  superior  legal 
tactics  of  his  enemy,  and  having  someAvhat 
of  his  master's  fiery  disposition,  he  one  day 
called  Mr.  John  Brome  out  of  the  White- 
friars'  church  in  l.iondon,  where  the  latter 
chanced  to  be  at  mass,  and  entered  into  a 
hot  dispute  Avithhim  respecting  the  aforesaid 
mortgage.  While  they  Avere  yet  in  the 
church-porch,  the  dispute  grcAv  so  high,  they 
came  to  bloAvs  ;  SAvords  Avere  draAvn,  and  the 
laAvyer  fell  mortally  Avounded,  his  OAvn  son 
looking  on  and  smiling  as  he  received  his 
death-bloAv.  So  at  least  one  must  infer  from 
his  will,  in  Avliich  occurs  the  singular  ex- 
pression, that  ^^  }te  forgave  Ids  son,  Thomas, 
ivho  smiled  lohen  lie  saio  him,  run  through  by 
Herthill,  in  the  Whitefriars'  church-porch.''' 
He  had,  hoAvever,  another  son,  by  name 
Nicholas  Avho  succeeded  him  ;  and  Avas  so  far 
from  indulging  in  any  mirth  upon  the  matter, 
that  he  Avajdaid  and  killed  the  stcAvard  in 
Longbridge  Field,  on  his  way  to  hold  acoiu-t 
for  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  Upon  this,  the 
AA'idoAv  of  the  murdered  man  took  up  the 
cudgels,  for  in  those  times — the  good  old 
times—  a  feud  Avas  seldom  allowed  to  die  Avith 
those  in  whom  it  had  originated  ;  a  son  suc- 
ceeded as  naturally  to  his  father's  quarrels, 
as  to  his  father's  estate,  and,  there  being  no 
son  in  this  case  to  demand  blood  for  blood, 
the  AA'idoAV  appealed,  as  the  plu-ase  went,  the 
slayer  of  her  late  liusband.  Friends,  liow- 
ever,  interfered,  and  the  feud  Avas  soldered 
up  by  tlie  payment  of  certain  moneys  to  the 
appellant,  and  of  otliers  to  the  Church,  that 
tapers  might  burn,  and  masses  be  duly  said 
for  the  soul's  repose  of  the  departed.  And 
here  Ave  cannot  help  pausing  aAvhile  to  remark, 
that  Aviiatever  objections  may  be  made  by 
those  opposed  to  Roman  Catholic  obserA^- 
ances,  still  it  cannot  be  denied  they  were 
eminentl)^  calculated  to  promote  peace,  and 
to  calm  the  passions  of  a  fierce  race,  Avho 
Avere  steeled  against  all  other  considerations. 
Having  got  so  Avell  out  of  this  aAvkAvard 
business,  the  worthy  Nicholas  Avas  not  long 
before  he  fell  into  another  of  the  same  kind, 
for  he  was  evidently  of  a  hasty  mood,  and  at 
all  times  ready  to  appeal  to  the  arbitremeut 
of  the  SAvord,  Avithout  much  distinction  of 
jDriest  or  layman.  Upon  one  occasion,  being, 
for  some  supposed  Avrong  done  him  by  the 
Parish  Priest  at  Baddesley,  mightily  enraged, 
he  made  no  more  ado  but  ran  the  oft'ender 
through  the  body.  He  obtained,  hoAvever, 
his  pardon,  both  from  the  Kuig  and  the  Pope, 
upon  condition  of  his  doing  something  in  the 
way  of  expiation.  The  mode  of  atonement 
Avould  seem  in  a  great  measure  to  have  been 
left  to  himself,  Avhereupon  he  rebuilt  the 
toAA'er-steeple  at  Baddesley  from  theground, 
and,  moreover,  purchased  three  bells  for  it, 
a  steeple  obviously  being  of  no  use  without 
bells.  In  addhion  to  this,  he  raised  the 
body  of  the  church  itselftenfeet  higher  than 
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it  had  been  before ;  and  "  farther  of  liini," 
says  the  old  historian,  "  I  have  not  found 
anything  memorable,  other  than  that  he  en- 
closed this  lordsliip,  and  that  he  departed 
this  world  anno.  1517."  His  daughter  Con- 
stance marrying  Sir  Edward  Ferrers,  grand- 
son of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Ferrers,  of  Tarn- 
worth  Castle,  Baddesley,  Clinton,  has  since 
continued  the  inheritance  of  her  descendants, 
the  Ferrers,  and  is  now  enjoyed  by  IMarmion 
Edward  Ferrkrs,  Esq.,  the  present  male 
representative  of  that  illustrious  house. 

GWRYCH  CASTLE,  county  Denbigh,    at  a 
short    distance    from    the    market  town  of 
Abergele,  the  seat  of  Lloyd  Hesketh  Bam- 
ford-Hesketh,    Esq.       The    front    of    tliis 
elegant  modern  mansion  extends  nearly  five 
hundred  yards,  with  a  noble  terrace  on  either 
side,  four  hundred  yards  in  length.      The 
lodge-entrance  is  through  a  lofty  arch  flanked 
with  two   embattled  towers,   the  principal 
one  of  which,  called  Hesketh  Tower,  is  about 
ninety  feet  high.      At  the  extremity  of  the 
park,  on  the  road  to  Conway,  is  a  second 
lodge,  built  under  the  cave  of  Tan-yr-ayo,  a 
place    too   remarkable    to    be  passed   over 
without  notice.      The  mouth  of  this  natural 
excavation  resembles  the  entrance  to  some 
vast  Gothic  cathedral.      A  few  feet  inside, 
and  immediately  in  its  centre,  is  a  rock  rising 
from  the  floor  to  the  lofty  roof,  not  unlike 
a  massive  pillar  rudely  sculptured,  which 
divides   the   subterranean    into   two   apart- 
ments.   That  upon  the  left  soon  terminates  ; 
but  the   right-hand  hollow  spreads    into  a 
large  chamber,  thirty  feet  in  height,  and  ex- 
tending to  an  uncertain  depth,  which,  it  is 
believed,  that  no  one  hitherto  has  attempted 
to  penetrate.    If  we  make  a  short  turn  a  few 
yards  from  the  entrance  and  pass  into  the 
bosom  of  the  mountain,  we  find  the  remoter 
parts  lost  in  darkness  ;   nor  is  it  thought 
prudent  to  pursue  its  windings  for  more  than 
about  forty  yards,  when  the  light   totally 
deserts  us,  and  the  flooring  becomes  dirty 
and  unsafe.      The  roof  and  sides  of  this  ex- 
traordinary cavern  are  wreathed  with  sta- 
lactites that  assume  a  multitude  of  beautiful 
and  fantastic  forms,  rem.inding  the  curious 
of  the  caves  in  Derbyshire.      At  this  pass, 
wdiich  affords  a  strong  position  for  defence, 
many  hard  battles  were  fought  between  the 
Welsh,  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  their  Norman 
invaders.     To  commemorate  the  exploits  of 
the  Welsh  chieftains,  Mr.  Hesketh  has  set  up 
several  tablets  on  each  side  of  the  entrance- 
lodge,  with  appropriate  inscriptions. 

Gwrych  Castle  is  beautifully  situated  on 
a  rocky  eminence,  well  sheltered  with  trees. 
It  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  sea, 
which  on  this  part  of  the  coast  is  generally 
alive  with  shi)ii}iug,  upwards  of  two  hundred 
vessels  being  often  seen  at  the  same  time 


witli  sails  full  spread  for  different  directions. 
To  the  right,  at  some  miles  distance,  are 
tJie  huge  rocks,  called  Bhuo  Fde7i,iind  T7-wijn 
Foel,  or  the  Great  Ormes  Head,  at  tlie 
base  of  which  runs  the  channel ;  but  tliough 
highly  interesting  to  the  lover  of  the  pictu- 
resque, affording  no  very  agreeable  prospect 
to  the  mariner  in  a  strong  north  west  wind. 
The  northern  extremity  is  an  enormous  pre- 
cipice, the  haunt  of  various  sea-fowl  in  the 
breeding  season,  the  gulls  occupying  the 
lowest  part,  while  above  them  the  razor- 
bills have  made  tlieir  haunt,  and  yet  higher 
up  the  cormorants  may  be  heard  croaking. 
The  topmost  region  is  possessed  by  the 
herons  ;  but  the  putlins  and  guillhnots  seem 
to  be  less  restricted  in  the  choice  of  their 
habitations  ;  they  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  rock.  Here  also  the  peregrine  falcon 
builds  its  nest,  a  bird  of  infinite  value  in  the 
days  of  falconry. 

STOURTON  HALL,  near  Stottrbridge,  Staf- 
fordshire, tlie  seat  of  William  Bennitt,  Esq., 
by  whom  the  mansion  was  built  in  1848, 
upon  an  estate  presented  to  him  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  Dudley  and  the  neighbourhood. 
The  occasion  of  this  splendid  gift,  so  honour- 
able to  botli  parties,  will  be  best  explained  by 
the  inscription  upon  the  piece  of  plate  that 
accompanied  it.  "  In  testimony  of  tlie  high 
esteem  and  grateful  remembrance  in  which 
he  is  held  by  the  inhabitants  of  Dudley  and 
its  vicinity  for  his  meritorious  exertions  in 
the  establishment  of  a  troop  of  the  Queen's 
Own  Worcestershire  Yeomanry  in  the  year 
1832  ;  his  constant,  ardent,  and  efficient  sup- 
port of  it ;  and  for  tlie  firm,  temperate,  and 
energetic  conduct  which  he  has  invariably 
displayed  in  the  command  of  it,  especially  in 
seasons  of  impiending  danger  and  popular 
commotion.     March  25th,  1846." 

The  building  is  in  the  early  English  style 
of  architecture,  a  style,  which  whatever  may 
be  its  merits  otherwise,  certainly  harmonises 
well  with  the  usual  character  of  our  island 
landscape.  It  stands  upon  the  side  of  a  hill, 
surrounded  by  woods  and  highly  cultivated 
grounds,  and  connnands  a  most  picturesque 
view  of  Enville  Park,  the  far-famed  Sheep- 
walk,  and  other  parts  scarcely  less  inter- 
esting. Indeed,  it  may  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  most  lovely  spots  in  the  whole  county 
of  Stafford. 

HEATHERTON  PARK,  near  Wellington, 
Somersetshire,  the  seat  of  Alexander  Adair, 
Esq.  The  mansion  Avas  built  about  eighty 
years  ago  by  Sir  Thomas  Gunston,  after 
whose  decease  it  passed  through  various 
hands,  until,  in  1807,  it  was  purchased  from 
John  Cave,  Esq.,  of  Bristol,  by  William 
Adair,  Esq.,  of  Ballymena  in  Irehind,  and  of 
Flixton  Hall,  in   Suffolk.     This_  gentleman 
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gave  up  the  estate  to  his  second  son  Alexan- 
der, upon  the  marriage  of  the  latter,  anil  in 
his  possession  it  still  remains. 

The  house,  which  lias  no  particular  archi- 
tectural merit,  was,  in  its  original  state,  a 
plain  brick  building  ;  but  it  has  been  much 
enlarged  and  improved  by  the  present  owner, 
and  it  now  forms  one  of  the  most  convenient 
residences  in  the  county.  It  stands,  more- 
over, in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  park,  com- 
manding a  fine  view  of  the  vale  of  Taunton, 
bounded  on  one  side  by  the  Black  Down 
Hills,  with  the  Wellington  Pillar;  and  on 
the  other  by  the  Quantock  Hills,  from  which 
there  is  a  splendid  prospect  of  the  British 
Channel,  and  the  opposite  coast  of  Wales. 

In  the  house  are  some  very  excellent  pic- 
tures by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  particularly 
tlie  portrait  of  the  Marquis  of  Granby,  con- 
sidered the  chef  d'auvre  of  that  celebrated 
artist.  Here  also  may  be  seen  a  very  fine 
picture  by  Schneider,  witli  others  by  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller  and  Sir  Peter  Lely,  and 
many  by  more  recent  painters  of  high  repu- 
tation. The  library  contains  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  books,  ancient  as  Avell  as  mo- 
dern. 

CASTLE  GORING,  Sussex,  six  miles  from 
Arundel,  the  scat  of  Sir  George  Brooke 
Pecliell,  Bart.  The  castle  stands  upon  an 
elevated  site,  commanding  an  extensive  view 
of  the  sea,  and  of  rich  woodlands  diversified 
by  hill  and  valley,  amongst  which  Highdowii 
Ilill  is  the  most  remarkable.  It  is  in  the 
northern  division  of  the  parish  of  Goring, 
and  was  built  in  1791,  by  the  late  Sir  Eysshe 
Shelley,  after  a  singular  idea  of  his  own  as 
regarded  the  general  structure,  but  which 
he  did  not  live  to  complete.  In  fact,  it  ex- 
hibits the  strange  anomaly  of  two  houses 
joined  in  the  centre,  each  liaving  a  distinct 
architectural  style  of  its  own;  the  one  being 
Palladian,  the  other  modern  Gothic ;  and 
either  of  them  very  correctly  preserved  both 
in  the  internal  ornaments  of  the  cornices 
and  ceilings,  and  in  the  two  fronts  towards 
the  south-west  and  north-east.  The  Palla- 
dian front,  facing  the  south-west,  was  de- 
signed by  B.  Eobecea,  after  the  Villa  Santi, 
near  Rome,  and  presents  an  elevation  of  con- 
siderable beauty.  The  north-east  front  ex- 
hibits an  exterior  built  in  imitation  of  Arun- 
del Castle,  slightly  varied  however,  and  with 
diminished  proportions.  The  apartments, 
which  are  exceedingly  handsome,  contain 
many  valuable  paintings,  amongst  which  is 
a  series  of  curious  family  portraits.  Some  of 
the  latter  have  come  from  Montauban,  in 
France,  near  which  town  the  De  Pechells 
resided  for  several  generations,  until  the  re- 
vocation of  the  edict  of  Nantes  obliged  them 
to  leave  their  native  land  in  1 685. 

For  many  years  Castle  Goring  remained 


neglected  and  uninhabited,  until  it  was  occu- 
pied and  suljsequently  purchased  of  the  Shel- 
leys  by  Captain,  now  Sir  George  Brooke 
Pechell,  Bart.  It  then  became  an  addition 
to  those  more '.ancient  possessions  of  the 
Bisshopps  of  Parham,  which  liave  de- 
scended to  the  Pechell;  family,  by  the  mar- 
riage of  the  present  owner  with  the  daughter 
and  co-heir  of  Cecil  Bisshopp,  12th  Lord 
Zouche,  of  Haryngworth. 

Independently  of  these  considerations, 
Castle  Goring  has  a  peculiar  interest  from 
its  connection  with  the  name  of  the  ill- 
starred,  but  noble-minded,  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley,  the  friend  of  Byron,  and  with  all 
his  errors,  religious  as  well  as  poetical,  a 
genius  of  the  highest  order.     But— 

"  All  thy  good  now  'blazes, 
All  thy  guilt  lies  buried  in  the  grave." 

MOSTYN  HALL,  co.  Flint,  the  seat  of  the 
Hon.  E.  M.  Lloyd  Slostyn,  M.P.,  elder  son 
of  Lord  IMostyn,  and  representative  of  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  illustrious  families  in 
AYales.  It  is  surrounded  by  an  extensive 
park  of  fine  old  trees  of  various  kinds,  and 
abounds  in  deer.  The  old  mansion  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  erected  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.,  and  at  one  time  resem- 
bled that  at  Boulton-in-Bowland,  which  is  a 
pile  of  great  magnificence;  but  it  has  been 
greatly  enlarged  by  the  present  proprietor, 
the  additions  and  various  alterations  being 
in  the  Elizabethan  style,  increasing  its  in- 
ternal convenience  while  rendering  its  out- 
ward appearance  much  more  imposing. 

It  would  hardly  be  possible  to  name  an 
old  mansion  that  is  richer  in  curious  objects 
of  antiquity  than  ^lostyn  Hall ;  such  for 
instance  as  the  golden  torque,  formerly  a 
badge  of  military  honour,  and  worn  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales  ;  the  silver  harp  presented 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  jMostyn  of  those 
days,  the  giving  and  receiving  friendly  to- 
kens being  a  favourite  practice  of  the  maiden 
queen,  but  always  with  an  eye  on  her  part 
to  the  more  valuable  return  ;  the  collection 
of  ancient  armour  and  warlike  instruments, 
in  use  before  the  introduction  of  fire-arms  ; 
the  rare  and  beautiful  tapestry  worked  by 
the  nuns,  who  had  their  abode  here  in  the 
conventual  ages  ;  the  pedigree  of  the  family 
drawn  by  the  celebrated  Randle  Holme, 
Chester  herald,  a  singular  document  no  less 
than  forty-two  ieet  in  length. 

Of  the  library  tlie  historian  Pennant  speaks 
in  the  highest  terms.  "  Few,"  says  he,  "  if 
any  can  boast  of  such  numbers  of  manuscripts, 
or  of  such  beauty  ;  of  the  first,  especially  the 
illuminated  ;  and  I  suspect  that  the  number, 
rarity,  and  value  of  the  ancient  classics,  me- 
dallic  histories,  gems,  and  variety  of  every 
species  of  polite  literature  is  without  paral- 
lel."    To  these  various  treasures  the  present 
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jiroprietor  lias  added  a  valuable  library  from 
Gloddaeth,  consisting  chiefly  of  old  English 
history,  and  rare  Welsh  manuscriepts,  col- 
lected with  great  care  and  expense  by  hi.s 
great  grandfather. 

Where  so  much  has  been  done  in  other 
matters,  it  will  he  easily  imagined  that  pic- 
tures liaA^e  not  been  forgotten.  The  walls 
of  the  different  rooms  are  thronged  with 
family  portraits  by  the  old  masters,  and 
many  by  Vandyke.  The  artist,  seeking 
only  for  a  work  of  art,  would  no  doubt  pre- 
fer an  equal  number  of  paiutbigs  upon  other 
subjects,  and  in  his  point  of  view  he  is  un- 
questionably right ;  but  still  about  such 
portraits  there  is  an  interest  of  a  kind  that 
does  not,  and  cannot,  attach  itself  to  land- 
scapes, or  even  to  historic  paintings,  however 
superior  they  ma}'  be  in  other  respects ; 
most  of  us  feel  a  peculiar  satisfaction  in 
dwelling  upon  such  shadowings  of  the  intel- 
lect and  chai-acter  of  those  wlio  in  their  da}' 
were  placed  above  the  rest  of  the  world  by 
birth  or  talent ;  we  strive  to  find  a  connec- 
tion between  their  lives  and  their  features, 
or,  if  we  know  nothing  of  them,  the  fancy 
reverses  the  operation,  and  from  their  f;ices 
imagines  their  minds  and  actions.  Tlie 
.cource  of  this  pleasure  is  jjerhaps  not  very 
intelligible,  but  it  is  not  the  less  certain. 

]Mostyn  Hall  is  one  of  the  few  remaining 
places  in  Wales,  where  the  old  baronial  hos- 
pitality continues  to  be  maintained  in  its 
full  extent.  The  stranger  would  be  deemed 
by  the  frank-hearted  lord  of  the  mansion 
most  uncourteous  if  he  should  decline  the 
cup  and  viands  that  are  always  ready  on  tlie 
talde  for  him,  Avhile  at  dinner-time  an  extra 
knife  and  fork  are  invariably  laid  for  any  friend 
who  may  happen  to  drop  in.  This  last  custom 
may  perhaps  have  originated  in  an  ancient 
and  honourable  tradition,  which  is  still  well 
remembered,  and  bears  u]Don  it  the  stamp  of 
truth.  The  story  runs  thus  : — -The  Welsh 
had  always  been  favourably  inclined  to 
Henry,  Earl  of  liichmond,  from  the  love  they 
had  borne  to  his  grandfather,  Owen  Tudor. 
When,  therefore,  he  was  forniinghis  ambitious 
plans  against  the  house  of  York,  and  passed 
secretly  about  from  place  to  place  amongst 
them,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  this  feel- 
ing, and  win  over  as  many  adherents  as  pos- 
sible for  the  approaching  struggle.  This 
beating  up  fi;)r  recruits,  however,  was  not  so 
privately  carried  on,  but  that  the  friends  of 
Richard  the  Third  got  an  inkling  of  it,  and 
were  soon  on  the  alert  to  seize  him.  Thus 
it  happened,  that  at  one  time  when  he  was 
at  Mostyn,  just  about  to  sit  down  to  dinner, 
a  party  of  Yorkists  surprised  the  house.  As 
good  luck  would  have  it,  he,  by  some  means, 
got  a  moment's  notice  in  advance  that  the 
enemy  were  upon  him,  and,  brief  as  the  space 
was,    contrived  to  escape   through  a   hole. 


which  to  this  day  is  called  "  the  king's  win- 
dow.'' Immediately  afterwards  the  Yorkist 
leader  rushed  into  the  dining-room  with  his 
party,  when  the  following  colloquy  is  said  to 
have  occurred  between  himself  and  the  wary 
host  : — "  My  Lord,  we  have  come  here  in 
quest  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Richmond,  who  we 
are  informed,  is  now  staying  with  you." 
"  Your  information  is  not  correct,"  replied 
the  other,  "  for  he  has  left  here."  Upon  this, 
the  Yorkist,  who  appears  to  have  had  all  his 
wits  about  him,  and  observed  that  there  was 
one  plate  too  many  for  the  guests  present, 
exclaimed,  "  How  is  this,  my  lord  ?  I  see  you 
have  more  knives  and  forks  laid  on  your 
table  tlian  you  have  company  to  dinner." 
"  It  is  always  my  custom,"  answered 
Mostyn,  "  to  have  an  extra  knife  and  fork 
on  my  table  in  case  a  friend  should  drop  in, 
and  as  I  cannot  look  upon  you  in  any  other 
liglit,  I  shall  be  happy  if  you  will  sit  down 
along  with  us,  and  make  use  of  them." 

To  ask  if  the  Yorkist  accepted  this  courte- 
ous offer,  would  be,  as  Ploratio  says  upon 
another  and  more  serious  occasion,  to  "  in- 
quire too  curiously." 

This  worthy  Lord  of  Mostyn,  Richard  ap 
Howel,  joined  in  the  sequel  Henry  of  Rich- 
mond at  Bosworth,  and  upon  the  victory, 
received  from  the  king,  in  token  of  gratitude 
for  his  preservation  at  Mostyn  Hall,  the  belt 
and  sword  he  wore  on  that  day.  He  also 
pressed  his  host  to  follow  him  to  Court,  but 
IMostyn  nobly  answered,  like  the  Shunami- 
tish  woman,  ''  I  dwell  among  my  own  people." 

INCE  BLUNDELL.— The  manor  of  Ince 
Blundell  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Sefton, 
Lancashire,  about  nine  miles  north  of  Liver- 
pool. In  the  midst  of  the  park,  wliich  is 
called  after  the  manor — Ince  Blundell  park 
— stands  the  hall,  a  handsome  seat  with 
stone-dressings,  richly  stored  with  works 
of  art  both  ancient  and  modern,  and  having 
a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  within  it  from 
time  immemorial.  Henry  Blundell,  Esq., 
the  father  of  the  late  possessor  of  this  noble 
mansion,  Avas  distinguished  by  his  passi- 
onate love  of  the  fine  arts,  and  in  his  time 
the  various  statues,  busts,  urns,  and  sarco- 
phagi, had  so  much  increased  that  he  found 
it  necessary  to  erect  a  new  building  for 
their  reception  at  the  eastern  angle  of  the 
old  hall.  To  this,  whicli  was  an  exact  but 
diminutive  copy  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome, 
he  gave  the  same  name ;  and  with  undoubted 
propriety,  for  it  contains  some  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  ancient  Greek  art,  with  other 
Avorks,  only  less  admirable,  of  a  more  re- 
cent period.  Amongst  them  Avill  be  found 
also  some  Egvpfian  relics  of  a  very  curious 
nature,  so  that  upon  the  Avhole  it  stands 
almost  unrivalled  as  a  priA'ate  collection  in 
this  country. 
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■  Ince  Bluutlell  is  said  to  have  been  pos- 
sessed by  the  Bkmdells  from  tlie  time  of 
tlie  Conqueror.  Unquestionably  William 
Blundell  had  a  seat  there  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.,  and  after  him  it  descended  to 
John  Blundell.  After  an  interval  not  very 
distbictly  filled  up  by  the  genealogical 
records,  we  find  this  estate  in  the  possession 
of  Robert  Blundell,  Esq.,  who  died  in  1763, 
and  transmitted  it  to  the  virtuoso,  whom  we 
have  already  mentioned,  Henry  Blundell. 
The  latter  died  in  1810,  aged  eighty-six, 
leaving  a  son,  Charles  Blundell,  Esq.,  the 
owner  of  the  greater  part  of  the  township, 
at  whose  decease  in  1837,  the  estates — 
including  Ince  Blundell,  passed  by  his 
will  to  the  present  Thomas  Weld  Blun- 
dell, Esq. 

DUNHAM-MASSEY,  Cheshire,  the  seat  of 
the  Earl  of  Stamford  and  Warrington,  six 
miles  and  a  half  from  Knutsford.  It  has  its 
name  from  Dun,  a  f/o!f?i  ,•  and  Ham,  a  house ; 
while  it  derives  the  second  lialf  of  this  appel- 
lation from  havingbeen  in  early  times  the  abode 
of  the  JMasseys,  a  powerful  baronial  family. 
The  whole  when  put  together  signifies  the 
home  of  the  JNIasseys  upon  the  down,  and  it 
is  thus  distinguished  from  "  Dunham  on  the 
hill"  in  the  same  county.  Dunham  ]\Jassey 
was  the  seat  of  the  Barony  of  that  name, 
and  was  held  by  the  Barons  ]\Tassey  under 
the  Earls  of  Chester  by  Military  Service. 
Hamo,  the  last  Baron  of  Dunham  Massey, 
died  without  male  issue  in  1341,  having  sold 
the  reversion  of  this  estate  to  Oliver 
Ingham,  justice  of  Chester,  whose  heirs, 
the  Stranges,  Lords  of  Knockin,  were  for 
awhile  possessed  of  it ;  but  not  without 
disturbance  from  the  Eittons,  John  Eitton 
having  married  the  elder  sister  and  co-heir 
of  the  last  Baron  of  Dunham  Massey.  The 
heiress  of  Eitton  marrying  into  the  Venables 
family,  and  the  co- heiress  of  William 
Venables  of  Bollin  marrying  Robert,  after- 
wards Sir  Robert  Booth,  the  claim  was  by 
him  renewed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI., 
and  it  was  at  length  agreed  that  he  should 
have  lialf  of  the  manors  of  Dunham-Massey, 
Atlricham,  and  Hale.  Sir  Robert  then 
settled  at  Dunham-Massey,  which  by  sub- 
sequent purchases  became  wholly  vested  in 
his  descendants,  from  whose  time  the  family 
went  on  constantly  increasing  in  wealth  and 
honours.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  Sir  George  Booth  highly  distinguished 
himself  on  the  side  of  the  Parliament,  but 
taking  a  sudden  disgust  at  something  he 
became  zealous  in  the  cause  of  Royalty.  No 
one  showed  hunsclf  more  eager  to  brmg 
about  the  Restoration.  By  a  commission 
sent  to  him  from  Charles  at  Brussels  in  1659 
he  was  constituted  Commander  of  the  Royal 
Forces  in  Cheshire,  Lancashire,  and  North 


AVales,  and  amongst  the  various  attempts 
then  simultaneously  made  to  seize  the 
different  strongholds  in  the  kingdom  his 
was  the  only  one  that  succeeded.  At  Win- 
nington,  however,  he  sustained  a  defeat, 
Avhen  he  attempted  to  escape  in  female  attire  ; 
but  being  taken,  he  was  committed  prisoner 
to  the  Tower.  In  reward  for  his  sufferings 
and  services  he  was,  upon  the  Restoration, 
made  Baron  Delamere  of  Dunham-Massey, 
and  for  a  time  continued  in  high  favoui- 
with  Charles.  Pie  was,  however,  of  too  un- 
jielding  a  nature  to  succeed  in  a  court  like 
that  of  Charles  11. ,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  he  fell  into  disgrace  with  the  merry 
monarch.  By  James  II.  he  was  still  worse 
used.  Yet  all  these  apparently  adverse 
circumstances  again  turned  out  to  the  benefit 
and  advancement  of  his  family.  His  son 
was  induced  by  them  to  become  a  zealous 
agent  for  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  npon 
attaining  the  English  throne  created  him 
Earl  of  ^Varrington.  But  the  lineage  so 
long  unbroken  was  now  fast  approaching 
to  its  termination.  In  1758  the  second  and 
last  Earl  of  Warrington  of  this  fomily 
died,  when  Mary,  his  only  daughter  and 
heir,  brought  Dunham-]\Iassey  and  other 
large  estates  to  Harry  Grey,  Earl  of 
Stamford,  whose  son  had  the  title  of 
Warrington  conferred  upon  him  by  a  new 
creation  hi  1796. 

In  the  last  century  Dunham-i\Iassey  would 
seem  to  have  been  a  large  quadrangular  pile, 
finished  with  gables  v^ithin  and  without.  It  is 
represented  in  an  old  print  as  havmg  stood 
in  the  midst  of  formal  gardens,  designed 
in  the  old  trim  fashion,  and  surrounded  with 
a  broad  moat,  at  one  angle  of  Avhicli  was 
a  large  circular  mound,  the  last  relic  per- 
haps of  the  castle  of  Hamo  de  Masci.  At 
present  Dunham-Massey  is  a  plain,  though 
large  quadrangular  building  of  brick,  with 
a  court  in  the  centre,  and  having  an  aiv  of 
venerable  grandeur  from  the  fine  old  oaks 
in  its  two  parks,  many  of  which  have  attained 
an  exti-aordinary  growth.  On  the  tops  of 
these  magnificent  trees  sundry  parties  of 
herons  have  built  their  nests,  congregating 
like  rooks  and  crows.  Of  the  parks  one  is 
walled  round,  and  there  was  a  time  when  it 
contained  five  hundred  head  of  deer. 

The  interior  of  this  mansion  is  rich  in 
valuable  pictures,  many  of  them  painted  by 
Jansen,  A^andyck,  Sir  Peter  Lely,  and  other 
distinguished  artists.  The  visitor  who  is 
best  acquainted  with  galleries  of  this  kind, 
Avill  be  forced  to  admit  that  he  has  seldom 
found  himself  in  better  company,  so  far  as 
the  word  applies  to  the  waking  up  of  old 
recollections.  Here,  if  he  admires  beauty, 
he  may  ponder  on  the  charms  of  the  cele- 
brated Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  and  contrast 
her  with  her    dangerous    rival.    La  Belle 
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Stewart,  whose  Amazonian  beauty  turned 
the  heads  of  half  the  court,  royalty  itself 
included ;  if  he  be  of  a  mercantile  turn,  he 
may  speculate  upon  the  gra\e  calculating 
features  of  Sir  'I'homas  Gresham,  the  patriarch 
of  trade  :  or  if  he  delight  in  names  of  politi- 
cal interest,  he  may  physiognomically  ques- 
tion the  Earls  of  Derby  and  Pembroke,  the 
first  Earl  of  Sliaftesbury,  and  many  others, 
more  or  less  distinguished  in  the  records  of 
the  past. 

FOLLATON  PARK,  or  as  it  was  anciently 
written,  Foleton  Park,  Devonshire,  about  a 
mile  from  Totness,  tlie  seat  of  George  Stanley 
Gary,  Esq.,  a  magistrate  for  the  county  of 
Devon  and  borough  of  Totness,  and  deputy 
lieutenant  of  the  same.  The  family  of  Gary 
has  from  very  remote  times  ranked  high 
amongst  the  Devon  worthies,  the  ancient 
head  of  it  appearing  in  the  list  of  those  who 
accompanied  the  Norman  Conqueror,  and 
also  in  tlie  Chroniqiie  de  Brompton,  where 
it  is  recorded  with  singular  marks  of  dis- 
tinction. Their  early  residence  in  the  county 
may  be  traced  in  the  twelfth  century  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  St.  Giles  in  tlie  Heath, 
where  they  possessed  an  ancient  mansion  bear- 
ing their  name.  Nor  is  this  the  only  trace 
left  of  their  having  once  abided  there.  St. 
Giles  is  flanked  on  one  side  by  the  river 
Tamar,  on  the  other  by  a  small  stream,  and 
this  last  is  still  called  Gary's  Brook,  a  more 
lasting  record  of  departed  greatness  than  any 
epitaph  on  brass  or  marble.  Sir  William  Pole 
traces  to  this  seat  of  the  family  the  residence 
of  Sir  John  Gary  and  his  brother  Sir  "William 
Cary,  Kt.,  who  were  chosen  the  county  re- 
presentatives in  the  36th  and  42nd  years  of 
Edward  III.  Sir  .John's  son,  also  Sir  Joliu 
Cary  became  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Ex- 
chequer ;  but  liis  eldest  son,  Sir  Robert  Cary 
of  Cockington  proved  a  yet  more  distin- 
guished character,  for  he  was  stout  and  chi- 
valrous, and  in  those  days  the  business  and 
almost  amusement  of  life  was  Avar,  and  men 

Ci\rvccl  at  the  meal 

"With  gloves  of  steel, 

And  drank  the  red  wine  through  the  Iielniet  barrel. 

He  was  moreover  no  less  loyal  than 
valiant,  and  being  strongly  attached  to  king 
Richard  II.,  Avas  dispossessed  of  his  lands 
by  Henry  IV.,  upon  tlie  triumph  of  the 
Lancasterians.  But  the  estate  which  he 
lost  by  his  fidelity,  he  Avas  destined  to  re- 
gam  by  liis  courage.  And  thus  it  happened. 
A  certain  knight-errant  of  Arragon,  being 
like  the  hero  of  Cervantes,  troubled  Avith 
a  passion  for  fighting  and  acquiring  such 
glory  as  might  he  avou  by  killing  or  muti- 
lating those  of  less  tliews  and  sinews  than 
himself,  passed  tlirough  A'arious  lands,  doing 
battle  AA'ith  all  avIio  could  be  persuaded  to 
enter  the  lists  against  him.     So  superior  was 


he  to  all  in  dexterity  and  strength  that  he 
uniformly  came  off  successful.  At  length  he 
arrived  in  England,  and  as  usual  challenged 
any  man  of  his  rank  and  condition  to  make 
trial  of  his  A'alour  and  skill  in  arms.  Sir 
Robert  accepted  the  challenge,  a  fierce  battle 
took  place  betAveen  tliem  inSmithfield,  which 
terminated  in  his  \-anquisliing  the  Spaniard. 
Henry  V.,  Avho  then  reigned  and  held  a 
stout  soldier  beyond  all  other  characters, 
was  so  pleased  with  the  result  that  he  gave 
him  back  the  greater  portion  of  liis  forfeited 
lands,  authorising  him  in  conformity  with 
the  established  laAvs  of  chiA'alry  to  bear  tlie 
arms  of  the  conquered  knight ;  and  they  are 
still  borne  by  his  noble  descendants. 

Prince,  in  his  Wo?'thies  of  Devon,  says  of 
this  family,  "  There  Avere  living,  at  the  same 
time,  of  Carys, — tAvo  earls,  Monmouth  and 
Dover ;  one  viscount,  Falkland ;  and  one 
l^aron,  Hunsdon ;  an  honour,  Avhich  few  fami- 
lies in  England  can  pretend  to." 

Tlie  present  possessor  of  Follaton  Park, 
George  Stanley  Cary,  Esq.,  is  the  nearest 
collateral  In-anch  of  the  Carys  of  Tor  Abbey, 
Cockington,  and  Clovelly,  in  tlie  respective 
parish  churches  of  whicli  places  remain  many 
tombs  and  monuments  of  their  early  ances- 
tors. His  motlier  Avas  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Gilbert  Fane  Fleming,  Esq.,  and  Lady 
Camilla  Bennett,  sister  of  Charles,  fourth 
earl  of  Tankerville.  He  himself  married 
jMatilda,  daughter  of  Sir  llicliard  Beding- 
feld,  Bart.,  of  Oxburgh  Hall  in  the  county  of 
Norfolk  ;  and  he  is  also  connected  Avith  the 
noble  Catholic  families  of  Stafford,  Petre, 
Lovat,  Clifford,  Dillon,  Kenmare,  and  many 
others. 

The  mansion,  Avhich  is  surrounded  by  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  DcA'onshire  scener}^, 
is  of  old  date,  but  was  considerably  enlarged 
during  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  by 
Edward  Cary,  Esq.,  father  of  the  present 
proprietor,  who  several  years  since  employed 
Ilepton,  the  celebrated  architect,  in  making 
yet  farther  additions.  The  exterior  is  re- 
markable for  its  pure  simplicity,  the  exten- 
sive front  being  enriclied  Avith  a  double  line 
of  projecting  cornices,  and  a  lofty  portico  of 
the  Ionic  order. 

VALE  ROYAL  ABBEY,  Cheshire,  the  seat 
of  Lord  Delamere.  The  original  building 
was  a  Cistercian  monastery,  founded  by 
Prince  EdAvard,  eldest  son  of  Henry 
III.,  in  consequence  of  a  a-ow  made 
to  the  Virgin,  Avhen  in  peril  of  ship- 
wreck upon  his  return  from  an  expedition  to 
the  Holy  Land.  The  old  chroniclers  tell 
the  tale  romanticall}',  yet  perliaps  Avith  no 
great  exaggeration  as  to  tlie  main  facts. 
"The  vow  Avas  instantaneously  accepted, 
the  vessel  righted  itself,  and  Avas  miraculously 
brought  safe  into   port ;  the   sailors  disem- 
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barked,  and  the  prince  landed  last ;  on  which 
the  charm  ceased,  the  vessel  divided,  and 
every  fragment  of  the  wreck  vanished  under 
the  waters." 

The  monks,  thus  established,  do  not 
appear  to  have  bore  their  faculties,  like  the 
gracious  king  Duncan,  very  meekly.  In 
utter  contradiction  to  the  usual  monastic 
rule,  abbot  after  abbot  proved  to  be  sad 
oppressors  of  tlieir  dependents,  the  conse- 
quence of  which  was  a  perpetual  state  of 
feud  between  the  parties.  One  rebellion  of 
the  serfs  was  no  sooner  put  down  tlian 
another  arose,  and  was  followed  by  the  same 
results,  the  battle  in  this  case  being  uni- 
formly to  the  strong.  At  length  came  the 
dissolution  of  monasteries  ;  and  tliougli  the 
abbot  stood  boldly  upon  his  defence,  it 
availed  little  against  Henrv  VIII.,  who 
seized  upon  Vale  Eoyal,  and  gave  it  to  Sir 
Thomas  Holcroft,  an  esquire  of  the  body  to 
the  king,  and  a  principal  agent  in  extorting 
the  deed  of  surrender.  In  his  family 
the  estate  continued  for  two  genera- 
tions, when  it  was  sold  in  161G  to  Mary, 
Lady  Chohnondeley,  widow  of  Sir  Hugh 
Cholmondeley,  and  daughter  and  sole  lieir 
of  Christopher  Holford,  of  Holford.  King 
James  on  his  visit  here,  designated  her  as 
"the  bold  ladie  of  Cheshire,"  a  compliment, 
no  doubt,  to  her  lofty  spirit.  By  her  will, 
the  estate  devolved  to  her  fourth  son, 
Thomas  Cholmondeley,  Esq.,  and  his  heirs 
male,  in  whose  line  it  has  remained  ever 
since  ;  but  so  much  increased  by  purchases 
at  various  times,  that  nearly  the  whole  pro- 
perty of  Vale  Royal  Abbey  in  the  parishes 
of  Over  and  Wliitegate,  with  tlie  exception 
of  the  granges  of  Darnell  and  Ileft'erston,  is 
now  vested  in  this  branch  of  the  family  of 
Cholmondeley. 

'J  he  present  mansion  of  Vale  Eoyal  con- 
sists of  a  centre  with  projecting  wings  of  red 
stone ;  the  right  wing  is  continued  behind 
the  centre.  The  first  story  of  this  continua- 
tion is  composed  of  wood  and  plaster,  and 
has  been  added  by  the  Holcrofts.  'J'he 
basement  of  stone  seems,  from  the  doors  and 
windows,  to  be  a  fragment  of  the  old  abbey. 
With  the  exception  of  part  of  one  wing 
before  mentioned,  all  was  rebuilt  by  the 
Holcrofts,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  architecture  ;  since  then, 
however,  everything  that  bore  the  semblance 
of  an  abbey  has  been  removed  by  modern 
alterations,  though  certain  monastic  names 
still  continue  to  be  attached  to  various  parts, 
such  as  "  the  high  altar,"  "  the  nuns'  grove,'' 
and  many  others  of  a  similar  character. 

This  building  is  seated  in  a  deep  valley 
on  the  banks  of  the  Weever,  now  confined 
by  artificial  bounds,  but  formerly  spreading 
widely  over  the  ground,  which  by  the 
limiting  of  the  water  has  been  converted 


into  fertile  meadow  land.  The  oak  too  thrives 
well  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  being 
completely  sheltered  from  the  sea  breezes. 

Thomas  Cholmondeley,  the  founder  of  the 
Vale  Royal  family,  distinguished  himself  on 
the  king's  side,  and  paid  the  usual  penalty 
of  such  delinquents;  as  the  Roundheads  chose 
to  call  the  unlucky  cavaliers.  So  completely 
was  Vale  Royal  plundered  by  the  troops  of 
General  Laml^ert,  that  the  family  for  some 
time  were  glad  to  support  life  by  the  milk  of 
a  white  cow,  which  had  accidentally  escaped 
from  the  clutches  of  the  soldiers.  Whether 
the  tale  be  true  or  not,  it  is  certain 
that  the  race  of  this  animal  has  been  care- 
fully preserved,  white  cows  Avith  red  ears, 
of  the  very  same  breed,  being  still  kept  at 
this  place.  Eventually  Thomas  Cholmon- 
deley managed  to  compound  matters  with 
the  republicans  by  paying  a  fine  of  four 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  and  thus  atoned 
for  his  so  called  malignancy.  His  eldest  son, 
also  a  Thomas,  was  the  first  of  his  line  that 
ever  represented  the  county  in  parliament, 
and  appears  amongst  the  benefactors  to  the 
library  of  Brazenose  College,  Oxford,  where 
we  may  hence  infer  he  had  been  educated. 

As  a  mere  matter  of  curiositj^,  it  may  be 
Avorth  while  to  mention  that  here  are  de- 
posited certain  manuscripts  purporting  to  be 
the  original  prophecies  of  the  plough  boy, 
Nixon,  who  had  a  habit  of  falling  into 
trances,  and  then  waking  up  inspired.  Many 
strange  traditions  of  liim  are  still  current  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Vale  Royal,  where  his 
story  is  implicitly  believed.  He  foreboded 
his  own  death  by  starvation,  and  had  the 
good,  or  the  ill  luck  to  see  his  prophecy 
realized.  Beyond  this,  tlie  critics  and  chro- 
niclers cannot  at  all  agree  about  him.  Some 
say  he  lived  in  the  time  of  James  I. ;  others 
are  equally  sure  that  he  flourished  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.  But  whenever  he  lived , 
it  seems  pretty  clear  that  although  a  skilful 
prophet,  he  was  so  exceedingly  stupid  in 
other  matters  that  all  attempts  to  teach  him 
anything  utterly  failed,  so  that  his  patrons 
were  obliged,  after  many  unavailing  efforts, 
to  consign  him  again  to  his  original  occupa- 
tion of  guiding  oxen  at  the  plough. 

GAWTHORPE  HAIL  Burnley,  Lancashire, 
the  seat  of  Sir  James  Phillips  Kay  Shuttle- 
worth,  Bart.,  and  Janet,  his  wife,  only  cliild 
and  heiress  of  the  late  Robert  Shuttleworth, 
Esq.  This  mansion  was  built  in  1G05,  by 
Lawrence  Shuttleworth,  Esq.,  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan style  of  architecture,  but  there  was 
one,  immediately,  before  it,  the  character  of 
which  is  not  known.  At  a  yet  earlier  period, 
a  Manor  House,  supposed  to  have  been  a 
castellated  structure,  with  a  lofty  tower, 
stood  on  the  summit  of  Igliton  Hill  Pai-k, 
which,  while  it  commanded  an  extensive  vicAv 
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of  the  sea  and  neighbouring  valleys,  must 
have  afforded  an  important  post  for  watching 
the  marauding  Scotch  borderers.     The  pre- 
sent Hall  has  also  very  much  of  a  castellated 
appearance  onits  northern  side,  where,  indeed, 
it  closely  resembles  a  border  keep.     In  the 
course  of  years  it  had  suffered  considerably 
from  abandonment  and  neglect,  but  it   has 
recently  been  restored  and  decorated  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  celebrated  architect, 
Charles  Barry :  the  hall,  a  large  wainscoted 
room  of  two  stories,  has  also  been  used  as  a 
dining-room.     The  fine  oak  wahiscot  is  made 
in  the  same  style  with  that  at  Levens  and 
Sizergh,  and  inlaid  in  the  same  manner.     The 
plaster-work,  with  deep  cornices  and  a  sort  of 
stalactites  from  the  roof,  is  rich  and  entire. 
The  fire-places  are  of  the  original  massive 
stone-work,  each  with  elevated  hearth  and 
stone-ridges,  which  make  fenders  unneces- 
sary,   and    indeed  nothing   is   left  for  ob- 
jection but    the   exclusion    of   all   external 
objects    by   the    height    of    the    Avindows. 
In  the   gallery  upon    the    fourth  floor   of 
the  house  are   the  numerous    family    por- 
traits, presenting  curious  specimens   of  the 
costumes   of  other  days,  and  some  of  them 
not  a  little  interesting  from  the  events   with 
which  they  are  connected. 

"While  the  alterations  just  alluded  to  were 
in  progress,  a  considerable  quraitity  of  gold 
coins, — for  the  most  part  Spanish  and  Por- 
tuguese,— -were  found  under  the  oaken  sill 
of  a  window  in  a  panelled  bed-room.  Some 
few,  however,  were  English,  the  latest  date 
upon  them  being  1742,  from  wliich  it  lias 
been  conjectured  that  they  wei-e  hidden  here 
by  some  adherents  of  Charles  Edward  when 
the  Prince's  army  passed  through  Lancashire 
in  his  expedition  of  1745. 

This  estate  has  experienced  none  of  the 
mutations  in  its  owners,  which  we  have  so 
frequently  had  to  recoi  d  of  other  halls  and 
seats.  From  the  time  of  Eichard  IT.  the  es- 
tate and  mansion  have  never  been  possessed 
even  temporarily  by  any  but  the  family  of 
Shuttlcworth. 

PHILIPHAUGH,  Selkirkshire,  the  seat  of 
John  Nesbitt  i\Iurray,  Esq.,  in  whose  favour 
it  was  resigned  by  his  father,  James  JMurray, 
Esq.,  in  1849.  The  old  mansion  on  Pliilip- 
haugh  was  pulled  down,  and  a  new  house 
built  in  a  more  romantic  spot,  in  the  midst 
of  a  forest  of  oak  copse  wood,  called  Hare- 
head  wood,  overhanging  the  rugged  and  rocky 
bed  of  the  Yarrow.  Tlie  architecture  is  in  tlie 
old  English  style  with  several  flights  of  ter- 
races in  front.  It  was  first  commenced  in 
1835,  upon  a  small  scale,  by  James  JNIurray, 
Esq.,  and  still  farther  enlarged  and  beautiiied 
by  liis  eldest  son,  wlio  now  resides  there. 

The  lauils  of  Pliiliphaugh  were  granted  by 
King  James  111., in  14Gl,to  John  de  Moravia, 


of  Faulohill,  whose  ancestors,  for  upwards 
of  two  centuries,  made  Faulohill  their  chief 
abode.  In  1509,  the  estate  of  Hangingshaw, 
with  many  others  in  the  county  of  Selkirk, 
was  granted  by  King  James  IV.  to  John 
JMurray,  the  celebrated  Border  Outlaw;  a 
man  of  prodigious  strength.  His  residence 
was  at  Newark  Tower,  a  strong  castle  on  the 
Yarrow,  where,  as  the  old  ballad  tells  us,  the 
outlaw — 

"  kepis  five  hundred  men  ; 

He  kepis  a  royalle  cumpanie, 
His  menymcn  arc  a'  in  ae  liverye  clad, 

O'  the  Linconnc  Green  sae  gayc  to  see, 
He  and  liis  ladyc  in  purple  clad, 

O  !  gin  they  lived  not  voyallie." 

The  manner  of  liis  getting  into  tlie  royal 
grace  was  quite  in  character  with  the  rough - 
handed  Avay  of  doing  things  so  common  in 
those  times,  though  in  our  day  it  was  much 
more  likely  to  have  ensured  him  a  short 
shrift  and  a  high  gallows,  for  as  to  the  King — 

"  He  counted  him  nought  nor  a'  his  coimtry  gay." 

Hereupon  James  sent  a  messenger  to  say 
that  he  meant  to  make  a  widow  of  his  "gaye 
ladye,"  and  hang  his  merry  men  pair  by 
pair  wherever  he  could  catch  them.  To 
this  the  outlaw  gallantly  replied — 

"  I  ken  uac  King  in  Christeutie ; 
Fl'ae  Soudrou  I  tliis  foreste  wan, 
When  the  Ivmg  nor  luiightis  were  not  to  see." 

"\\1ien,  however,  he  found  that  the  King 
was  raising  all  Scotland  against  him,  he 
somewhat  lowered  his  tone  and  said — 

"  I'll  give  thee  the  keys  of  my  castcll, 
Wi'  the  blessing  of  my  gay  ladye, 

Gin  thou'lt  make  me  Sherifl  of  this  foreste, 
And  a'  my  offspring  after  me." 

To  this  compounding  of  felony  the  King 
agreed,  for — 

"  All  the  nobilis  the  King  about, 
Said  pitie  it  were  to  see  liini  dee." 

So  he  was  made  heritable  Sheriff  of  tlie 
county,  wliich  office  was  enjoyed  by  his 
successors  till  the  final  abolition  of  such 
jurisdictions,  in  the  time  of  George  II.  But 
in  the  long  run  he  met  with  the  end  that 
might  have  been  expected  from  his  violent 
course  of  life,  being  killed  by  Scott  of 
Haining  by  an  arroAV  shot  from  the  ruins  of 
a  cottage  on  the  opposite  side  of  Yarrow. 
The  son  of  this  gallant  outlaw, — a  word 
which,  in  those  days,  conveyed  no  reproach, 
— built  mansion-houses  both  at  Hangingshaw, 
and  Pliiliphaugh.  The  former  Avas  the  chief 
scat  of  the  family  until  1768,  Avhen  it  Avas 
burnt  to  the  groinid  and  the  estate  Avas  sold. 
Philiphaugh  itself,  along  Avith  other  portions 
of  the  before-mentioned  royal  grant,  is  still 
enjoyed  by  tlie  direct  male  representatives 
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of  John  de  Moravia.  The  ground  so  called 
is  an  elevated  plain  about  three  miles  in 
length,  and  two  miles  and  a  half  broad, 
defended  to  the  northward  by  the  hills 
■which  separate  the  Tweed  from  the  Yarrow, 
by  the  river  Ettrick  in  front,  and  by  high 
grounds  on  either  flank.  It  is  a  remarkable 
spot  in  Scottish  history,  as  having  been  the 
place  where  the  covecanting  General  Lesley 
surprised  and  defeated  the  great  Montrose. 

"  On  Philiphaugh  a  fray  began, 

At  Hairhead--woocl  it  ended. 
The  Scots  out  o'er  tlie  Greemes  they  ran, 
Sae  merrily  they  bended. 

"  Now  let  us  a'  for  Lesly  pray, 

And  his  brave  company ! 
For  they  hae  vanquishetl  great  Montrose, 

Our  cruel  enemy." 

DODEESHALL,  Doddershall,  or  Doddersal 
Hall,  Winslow,  Buckinghamshire,  the  seat  of 
Geo.  Grenville  Wandesford  Figott,  Esq.  Tlie 
first  notice  of  Dodersiiall  seems  to  be  in  tlie 
reign  of  King  John,  when  it  was  possessed 
by  the  Cianfords,  of  Norman  extraction.    In 
1479.    Richard    Cranford   conveyed  all   his 
rights  to  John  le  Knight,  and  Robert  Moore, 
by  whom,  iu. or  about  150.3,  this  estate  was 
passed  to  Thomas  Pigott,  Esq.,  Serjeant-at- 
law.     The   ancestors    of    this    last    named 
gentleman  had  migrated  out  of  Yorkshire, 
where  they  had  been  established  soon  after 
the  Norman  conquest.     Richard  Pigott,  the 
first  settler  in  Pucks,  went  tliere  in  tlie  suite 
of  Cicely,  Duchess  of  York,  and  was  Steward 
of  all  the  I\Tanors  of  the  great  Duke  of  York 
on  tliis  side  of  Trent.     From  tlie  Duke  lie 
obtained   the   wardship    of    ]\Iargaret,    sole 
heiress  of  John  Giffard,  and  married  tlie  rich 
maiden  to  his  son,  Robert  Pigott,  father  of 
the  learned  Serjeant,  to  whom  we  have  al- 
ready referred.     Through  this  Margaret  Gif- 
fard, the  Manor  and  Rangership  of  AVhaddon 
came  to  the  Figotts.  The  Serjeant  Avas  twice 
married.  DodersluiU  descended  to  his  issue  by 
Elizabeth,  his  second  wife,  with  remainder 
to  their  son,  Thomas  Figott,  and  the  heirs 
of  his  body.     Amongst  the  descendants  of 
Serjeant    Pigott,  who  may    be    considered 
the  founder  of  his  i^imily,  so  far  as  Pucking- 
harashire  is  concerned,  were  several  charac- 
ters that  belong  to  history — Sir  Christopher 
Pigott,  of  no  little  notoriety  in  his  day  by 
the  attack  he  made  in  parliament  upon  the 
Scottish  nation, — "Let  us  not,"  he  exclaimed, 
_  "join  murdereis,  thieves,  and  the  roguish 
Scots,  witli  tlie  well  deserving.     Tliey  liave 
not  suftered  above  two  Kings  to  die  in  their 
beds  these  two  hundred  years.     Our  King 
hath  barely   escaped    them.       They    have 
attempted    him.      Now    he   is    come    from 
amongst  them,  let  us  free   him  from  such 
attempts  hereafter."      The  house  was  too 
much  astounded  Ijy  this  sudden  and   furious 
attack  to  take  any  notice  of  it  at  tlie  time. 


They  remained,  Ave  are  told,  gazing  like  men 
stupified ;  and  when  they  did  at  last  re- 
cover themselves,  it  was  to  pass  on  to  other 
matters.  Being,  however,  in  about  a  day 
afterwards  stimulated  by  an  angry  message 
from  the  King,  they  at  once  discovered  that 
he  had  been  a  culpiit  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  maugre  all  his  excuses  ordered  him  off 
to  the  Tower  ;  dismissing  him,  at  the  same 
time,  from  his  place  as  Knight  of  the  Shire 
for  Buckingham.  Here  he  was  confined  for 
ten  days,  when,  upon  his  pleading  extreme 
ill-health,  and  that  death  would  probably  be 
the  consequence  of  any  prolonged  imprison- 
ment, he  was  released  by  a  vote  of  the  house, 
though  not  without  a  sharp  debate  upon  the 
question. 

Upon  the  decease  of  John  Pigott,  Esq., 
who  possessed  this  estate  in  1751,  it  Avas 
held  in  jointure  by  his  widow.  Christabella. 
Not  long  afterwards  she  married  Richard, 
sixth    Viscount    SaA'e    and  Sele,    retaining 
Dodcrshall  till  her  "death,  in  1789.      It  is 
supposed,  the  register  of  her  birth  no  longer 
existing,  that  she  lived  to  be  more  than  a 
hundred  years  old.     In  her  youth  she  was 
distinguished   for    her  beauty,   and   at   all 
periods  of  her  life  for  wit  and  cheerfulness, 
Avith  a  strong  dash  of  eccentricity,  Avhile  her 
munificence  would  seem  to  have  been  almost 
unbounded.     Dancing  slie  Avas  passionately 
fond  of,  even  when  according  to  the  general 
notation   she  had  passed  her  ninetieth  year, 
and  used  to  say  of  herself  that  "  she  con- 
trived to  secure  a  good  partner  by  an  annual 
present  of  a  side  of  venison  to  a  gentleman 
Avho  danced  remarkably  Avell ;  but  she  began 
to  think  he   seemed  to  like  young   ladies 
better,  and  believed  she  must  increase  her 
bribe  to  a  AAdiole  buck  that  slie  might  not 
lose  so  agreeable  a  partner." 

Her  ladyship  was  succeeded  in  the  pos- 
session of  Dodershall  by  William  Figott, 
Esq.  of  Colton  in  Staflbrdshire,  at  Avhose 
death  in  1802  this  estate  descended  to  his 
son  and  heir  of  the  same  name— William — 
Avho  Avas  Lieutenant  Colonel  Commandant  of 
the  3rd  Regiment  of  Local  j\lilitia.  He  died 
in  1838,  leaving  a  son  and  successor,  the 
present  G.  G.  W.  Pigott,  Esq. 

Dodershall  Hall  still  retains  a  part  of  the 
old  wood  and  plaster  building  in  the  east 
front  of  tlie  time  of  Henry  Vill.  The  an- 
cient house  enclosed  a  quadrangle  Avith  do- 
mestic olfices  tOAA'ards  the  north ;  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  west  front  was  a  portal,  Avitli 
strongly  latticed  and  studded  doors,  iu  one 
of  Avhich  was  a  small  Avicket,  and  on  the  roof 
a  bell-turret  and  clocic.  The  south  front,  as 
we  learn  from  a  date  on  the  leaden  spouts, 
was  erected  in  1689,  and  therefore  by  Thomas 
Figott,  Esq.  It  had  tAvo  AAnngs,  both  lower 
than  the  main  building,  and  extended  to 
about  120  feet  in  length,  but  in  1790  the 
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western  wing  was  taken  clown,  and  other 
considerable  alterations  made  so  as  to  leave 
but  little  of  the  original  appearance.  A 
terrace  walk  on  the  south  was  flanked  at 
each  end  by  a  wall  covered  with  fruit  trees, 
the  parterre  sloping  from  a  bowling-green  to 
the  gates  of  the  park  between  small  square 
fish-ponds,  apparently  a  portion  of  an  old 
moat,  and  terminating  in  an  avenue  of  elms, 
rectilinearly  planted  through  the  park. 
Close  to  and  behind  the  mansion  on  the 
west  were  many  very  lofty  spreading  elms, 
where  the  incessant  cawing  of  rooks,  and 
screams  of  sea-fowl  afforded  almost  the  only 
interruption  to  the  prevailing  stillness. 
Such  was  the  house  till  the  death  of  Vis- 
countess Saye  and  Sele  in  1789,  when  the 
estate  reverting  to  the  Pigotts,  alterations  of 
every  kind  ■were  made  upon  a  most  extensive 
scale.  Amongst  many  other  changes,  the 
deer-park  Avas  converted  into  arable  and 
meadow  land,  tlie  keeper's  lodge  was  demo- 
lished, and,  excepting  the  north  and  east 
portions  of  the  house,  the  whole  was  modern- 
ized. Nor  were  the  alterations  made  without 
good  reason  ;  the  east  front  and  part  of  tjie 
north  side  had  been  hidden  by  a  thick  screen 
of  yew  and  box,  and  scarcely  admitted  a 
gleam  of  light  into  some  of  the  apartments 
through  narrow,  lozenge-shaped  panes  of 
the  muUioned  windows,  and  their  removal 
no  doubt  must  be  deemed  an  improvement. 
A  low  porch,  and  immense  stacks  of  chim- 
neys projecting  between  the  hall-wmdows, 
have  been  suffered  to  remain.  So  too  have 
been  the  capacious  fire-places,  the  grotesque 
ornaments,  and  the  massive  fiu-niture,  of  the 
old  hall;  and  the  huge  wine-cellars  with 
their  ponderous  keys  still  attest  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  owners. 

KINGEKBY  HALL,  Lincolnshire,  about  six 
miles  north-west  from  Market  Rasen,  the 
seat  of  James  Young,  Esq.  From  time  im- 
memorial the  old  hall  has  had  a  Catholic  resi- 
dent, and  generally  as  a  tenant ;  and  according 
to  traditions,  wliich  have  not  yet  completely 
died  away,  though  growing  fainter  and  fainter 
every  day,  it  was  a  noted  hiding-place  for 
priests  and  laymen  suspected  of  Catholicism, 
who  in  its  secret  chambers  found  a  refuge 
from  their-  enemies.  But,  indeed,  the  whole 
county  with  its  lakes  and  undrrdned  fens 
breathed  forth  a  contagious  and  pestilential 
atmoFphere  that  made  strangers  not  a  little 
imwilling  to  pursue  any  one  into  its  dan- 
gerous recesses,  so  that  here  if  nowhere  else, 
the  refugee  might  with  prudence  find 
comparative  safety  from  everything  ex- 
cept malaria.  In  this  place  at  least  he  expe- 
rienced a  sullen  gloomy  repose  amidst  wild 
fowl,  leeches,  and  agues. 

In  the  old  hall  was  a  Catholic  cliapel,  and 
many  a  tale  is  yet  told  how  the  poor  souls 


came  to  hear  mass  at  early  dawn,  that  they 
might  pass  unnoticed  and  thus  escape  the 
established  fines  and  penalties  for  wor-ship- 
ping  Heaven  as  their  ancestors  had  worship- 
ed for  many  centuries.  The  priest,  by  way 
of  respect,  they  called  "  The  good  gentle- 
man," since  to  have  given  him  his  proper 
title  might  have  been  dangerous  to  himself, 
if  not  to  the  person  using  the  forbidden 
appellation. 

This  antiquated  mansion  stood  in  the 
centre  of  an  aitificial  mound,  of  considerable 
height  and  aboui  two  acres  in  extent.  It 
was  surrounded  by  a  deep  moat,  crossed  by 
a  draw-bridge,  besides  which  it  had  an  out- 
ward embankment  and  a  second  fosse  or 
ditch,  comprehending  in  the  whole  circum- 
ference not  less  than  twelve  acres.  From  the 
ancient  reliques  found  here,  this  spot  must 
have  been  occupied  by  the  first  inhabitants 
of  the  island.  Indeed,  it  is  peculiarly  adapted 
for  the  strong-hold  of  a  barbarous  chieftain, 
being  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  valley  mid- 
way between  Clifi"  and  Wold;  and  at  the 
same  time  equidistant  from  Caistor  (or  Cas- 
tra)  a  celebrated  Roman  station,  and  Spital- 
in-the-stieet  (or  strata)  on  the  Roman  road 
from  Lincoln  to  tlie  Humber.  Lincoln 
minster  is  a  prominent  feature  in  the  distant 
landscape  situated  on  the  far  southern  height 
of  the  Clitr.  Then  come  llainton,  or  High 
Ton,  Bayons  Manor,  and  Caistor,  all  upon 
the  AVolds  to  the  east,  and  leading  from  the 
Humber  across  the  back  of  the  Wolds  to 
Horncastle  and  Tattershall  Castle. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury the  late  James  Young,  Esq.,  pulled 
down  the  old  hall,  arid  built  upon  the  same 
site  a  modern  mansion.  In  accomplishing 
this  work  he  did  not  forget  to  provide  a 
family  chapel,  in  which  is  a  painthig  by 
Holbein,  of  Christ  being  taken  down  from 
the  cross,  and  mourned  over  by  the  blessed 
Virgin,  her  devout  companions,  and  the 
apostle  St.  John.  On  the  right  hand  panel 
is  Sir  Thomas  More  ;  on  the  left  hand  com- 
partment, are  the  hoi}'  women  coming  with 
sweet  essences,  and  these  are  stated  to  be 
family  portrait  s  of  Sir  Thos.  ]\Iore's  daughters. 
'\\'hile  digging  a  foundation  for  cellarage  to 
the  new  building  two  skeletons  were  found, 
one  of  which  had  an  armilla  or  bracelet 
round  the  wrist ;  and  at  various  times  hel- 
mets, swords,  spears,  spurs,  and  other 
reliques  have  been  discovered.  If  it  were 
at  all  allowable  for  the  antiquarian  to  use  the 
wand  of  the  romancer,  how  many  a  tale  of 
deep  interest  might  he  conjure  up  from  these 
fragments  of  the  past !  In  truth,  what  with 
such  reliques,  and  with  the  dim  traditions 
clinging  to  this  spot  from  the  days  of 
religious  ]iersecution,  there  is  scarcely  a 
place  in  all  England  more  adapted  to  ex- 
cite a  poetical  imagination. 
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The  earliest  English  family  on  record 
possessed  of  the  manor  and  hall  was  Amun- 
deville.  To  tliem  succeeded  the  Disneys, 
of  which  last  race  three  fine  monuments  still 
remain  in  the  church.  Next  came  Sir 
Thomas  Pickeiinge;  and  then  Sir  Edward 
Grosvenor,  who  settled  Kingerhy  upon 
Edward  Blount.  Tlie  latter  sold  the  pro- 
perty to  Edward  Parrot  It  should  also  be 
mentioned  that  at  one  time  it  passed  through 
the  hands  of  Sir  Edward  Kossiter  and 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  Finally  it  was  pur- 
chased by  Isaac  Young,  Esq.,  of  West 
Rasen,  in  wliose  family  it  still  remains. 

The  Youngs  now  of  Kingerby,  are  a 
branch  of  the  ancient  Flintshire  House  of 
Yonge  of  Brynyorkyn — itself  a  distinguished 
scion  of  the  tribe  of  Tudor  Trevor,  Lord  of 
Whittington. 

PEESTWOLD,  LEICESTERSHIRE.— Piest- 
wold,  the  seat  of  Charles  William  Packe, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  may  justly  be  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  finest  places  in  the  county. 
It  is  three  miles  east  of  Loughborough,  and 
nearly  equidistant  between  Leicester  and 
Nottingham,  'i'he  site  commands  a  most 
beautiful  view  of  the  Charnwood  Forest 
Hills,  and  the  grounds  are  laid  out  with  great 
taste  and  judgment,  of  wliich  a  group  of 
very  fine  cedars  of  Lebanon  is  a  remarkable 
feature. 

The  present  Hall  has  been  recently  en- 
larged and  cased  with  stone  by  Mr.  William 
Burn,  architect,  and  is  a  regular  and  elegant 
structure,  in  the  Palladian  style.  The 
Church,  of  which  the  tower  is  ancient  and  in 
good  proportion,  is  near  the  house.  The 
Chancel  contains  some  interesting  family 
monuments  by  Rossi,  Bacon,  Westmacott, 
and  others. 

ADLINGTON  HALL,  Cheshire,  the  seat  of 
Charles  Richard  Banastre  Legh,  Esq.  This 
has  suffered  fewer  changes  of  possessors  than 
many  of  our  old  mansions.  The  manor  be- 
longed at  an  early  period  to  the  family  of  De 
Corona,  the  heiress  of  which,  Ellen  de  Corona, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
brought  it  through  theBaguleys  to  the  Leghs. 
Robert,  the  first  of  his  house,  that  settled  at 
Adlington,  was  a  younger  son  of  John  Leigh, 
who  was  the  first  of  that  name  possessing 
Booths.  After  a  long  uninterrupted  suc- 
cession, the  direct  male  line  of  the  family 
terminated  in  Charles  Legh  of  Adlington, 
Esq.  He  died  in  1781,  and  by  his  will 
bequeathed  Adlington  with  its  dependencies 
to  his  niece,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  John  Rowlls 
of  Kingston,  when  the  new  inheritor  assumed 
the  name  of  Legh.  Elizabeth  dying  without 
issue,  the  estate  passed  by  Mr.  Legh's  will 
to  his  cousin,  Richard  Crosse,  Esq.,  of  Shaw 
Hill,  and  he  also  changed  his  name  to  Legh. 


This  family  has  to  boa.st  of  some  distin- 
guished characters.  Sir  Uriau  Legh  wa.s 
knighted,  not,  as  the  old  poet  quaintly  ex- 
presses it,  "upon  carpet  considerations," 
but  for  his  courage  and  military  talents,  re- 
ceiving that  honour  at  the  hands  of  Essex 
durhig  the  siege  of  Cadiz,  where  he  had 
done  good  service.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
he  is  traditionally  said  to  have  been  engaged 
in  a  romantic  adventure,  which  gave  rise  to 
the  well  known  ballad  of,  "  The  Spanish 
lady's  love,"  printed  in  Bishop  Percy's 
Ancient  Reliques.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  same  tale  has  been  told 
of  another  hero. 

In  the  great  civil  war  the  Leghs,  like  so 
many  of  the  Cheshire  gentry,  embraced  the 
side  of  Charles,  and  fought  his  battles  zea- 
lously. Their  Hall  being  garrisoned  for  the 
king,  was  besieged  in  form  b}'  the  parliamen  ■ 
tary  forces,  but  they  held  out  bravely  for 
a  fortnight,  when  they  found  themselves 
obliged  to  surrender,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  a  post  so  little  tenable.  They 
however  obtained  good  terms,  for,  according 
to  Burghall's  Diary,  "  a  younger  sou  of 
Mr.  Legh's  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  sol- 
diers had  all  fair  quarter  and  leave  to  depart, 
leaving  seven  hundred  arms  and  fifteen  bar- 
rels of  powder." 

Adlington  Hall  lies  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  to  the  right  of  the  road  from  Stockport 
to  Macclesfield,  by  the  edge  of  an  extensive 
park,  but  upon  low  ground.  The  house  is 
spacious,  and  built  in  the  quadrangular  form. 
Three  sides  of  it  are  irregular,  and  still  partly 
consist  of  Avood  and  plaster,  terminating  on 
gables.  On  the  south  side  the  principal 
front  is  of  brick,  two  stories  high,  with 
projecting  wings,  and  a  portico  in  the  centre 
supported  by  stone  columns  from  the  Run- 
corn quarry,  an  abundant  source  of  that  ma 
terial  for  all  Cheshire.  In  the  south  east 
angle  of  this  front  is  the  domestic  chapel  of 
Adlington,  fitted  up  in  a  liandsome  and  ap- 
propriate style,  while  in  the  opposite  front 
is  the  great  hall,  which  appears  to  have 
been  built  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 

STOCKTON  HOUSE,  near  Heytesbury,  Wilt- 
shire, the  seat  of  Harry  Biggs,  Esq.  In 
early  times  this  estate  belonged  to  the  fa- 
mily of  'i'opp,  and  from  them  it  came  to  the 
ancestors  of  the  present  owner. 

We  learn  from  the  date  upon  a  stone  that 
the  house  was  built  in  16 — ,  but  the  two  last 
figures  of  the  inscription  having  been  erased 
by  time  or  accident,  it  is  no  longer  possible 
to  fix  the  precise  year  of  the  century,  which 
itself  is  thus  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt. 
It  must,  however,  have  been  in  the  first  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  probably  at 
an  early  part  of  it,  for  John  Topp,  Esq.,  by 
whom  the  mansion  Avas  built,  died  in  the 
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year  1635.  Two  other  circumstances  limit 
the  period  in  Avhich  we  are  to  place  the 
erection  of  the  building,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  add  to  our  difficulty  by  seeming 
to  point  out  two  different  dates,  though  at  no 
great  distance  from  each  otlier.  The  initials 
of  Elizabeth  are  on  the  ceiling  of  one  of  the 
bed  rooms,  and  the  arms  of  James  are  over 
the  fire-place.  May  we  not  infer  that  the 
house  was  connnenced  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  finished  in  that  of  James  the 
First? 

HOLMBTJSH,  Sussex,  about  three  miles 
from  Crawley,  the  seat  of  Thomas  Broad - 
M'ood,  Esq.,  who,  in  1833,  was  High-Sheriff 
of  the  county.  The  view  from  Ilolmbush 
is  a  rich  valley,  and  the  middle  ground  is 
diversified  with  trees  of  different  tints,  a 
small  lake  contrasting  its  bright  surface  Avith 
the  dark  green  of  the  firs  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood.  Still  farther  distant  are  the 
party-coloured  hills  of  Surrey. 

The  lionse,  M-hich  was  built  in  1826  by 
the  gentleman  of  whom  we  have  just  been 
speaking,  is  in  the  parish  of  Lower  deeding, 
about  thirty-three  miles  from  London,  and 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Faygate  railway 
station,  the  Brighton  and  Horsham  railway 
running  through  the  estate.  It  stands  near 
the  spot  where  the  fire-beacon  was  erected 
during  the  last  war,  nearly  five  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  perhaps 
cannot  be  more  accurately  described  than 
as  being  a  castellated  domestic  mansion  in 
the  gothic  style  of  architecture.  A  spring 
upon  yet  higher  ground,  at  no  very  great 
distance,  conveys  Avater  to  the  very  top  of 
tlie  house  by  means  of  pipes  laid  down 
for  tliat  purpose. 

The  estate  consists  of  3033  acres  of  free- 
hold land  within  a  ring  fence,  partly  in  the 
forest  of  St.  Leonards,  and  partly  in  tlie 
parishes  of  Lower  Seeding,  of  Crawley,  Rus- 
per,  and  Horsham.  Its  soil  is  particularly 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  American  trees 
and  plants,  as  appears  from  tlie  avenues  of 
spruce  firs,  and  rhododendrons,  which  have 
grown  here  to  an  enormous  size.  One  rhodo- 
dendron from  a  single  stem  spreads  out  its 
branches  to  a  circumference  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet.  With  such  natural  advan- 
tages, and  no  expense  having  been  spared  to 
make  the  best  use  of  them,  it  will  be  easily 
imagined  that  the  pleasure  grounds  are 
exceedingly  beautiful.  An  equal  degree  of 
attention  lias  been  bestowed  upon  the  kit- 
chen garden,  in  the  north  side  of  which  is 
a  spring,  the  sources  of  the  river  Aruu, 
which,  in  its  dowiward  course,  has  given 
its  name  to  the  valley  and  town  of  Arundel. 
To  the  south  are  otlier  springs,  the  sources 
of  the  river  Mole,  which  spreads  into  a  fine 
sheet  of  water  covering  about  fifty  acres  in 


full  vicAV  of  the  house.  But  indeed  there  is 
as  little  want  of  Avater  in  these  grounds  as 
there  is  of  wood,  for  three  smaller  lakes  yet 
remain  to  be  mentioned  besides  several 
ponds  of  no  great  extent ;  while  in  regard 
to  timber  the  OAvner  has  at  difterent  periods 
planted  more  than  a  m>illion  of  trees — larch, 
fir,  oak,  sweet  chestnut,  and  other  varieties 
of  the  forest  groAvth  to  supply  the  waste 
occasioned  at  one  time  by  the  smelting  of  the 
iron  that  abounds  here.  The  pits,  from 
which  the  ore  was  taken,  may  still  be  seen, 
the  iron  railings  now  around  St.  Paul's  being, 
as  the  tradition  goes,  made  of  the  last  metal 
ever  obtained  irom  these  mines,  for  the 
Avood  becoming  scarce,  and  ore  having  been 
found  elscAvliere  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
coal,  these  works  Avere  abandoned  as  too 
expensive. 

In  the  olden  times  Ilolmbush  had  the 
honour  of  being  visited  by  a  dragon,  AA'hose 
deeds  have  been  testified  to  by  very  good 
and  sufficient  Avitnesses,  so  that  to  doubt 
them  Avould  be  to  discredit  other  talcs  Avhich 
it  is  the  fashion  to  believe.  The  legend 
runs  thus : — 

"  In  Sussex  there  is  a  pretty  market-towno 
called  Horsam,  neare  unto  it  a  forest  called 
St.  Leonard's  foirest,  and  there,  in  a  vast 
and  unfrequented  place,  heathie,  A'aultie, 
full  of  unwholesome  shades  and  overgroAA'ue 
hoUoAves,  where  this  serpent  is  thought  to 
be  bred  ;  but,  whersoever  bred,  certaine  and 
too  true  it  is  that  there  it  yet  lives.  AVithin 
three  or  four  miles  compassc  are  its  usual 
haunts,  oftentimes  at  a  place  called  Faygate, 
and  it  hath  been  scene  Avithin  half  a  mile  o<^ 
Horsam,  a  Avonder,  no  doubt,  most  terrib.  '. 
and  noisome  to  the  inhabitants  thereabouts. 
Tlicrc  is  ahvays  in  his  tracke  or  path  left  a 
glutinous  and  slime  matter  (as  by  a  similitude 
we  may  perceive  in  a  snail's),  Avhich  is  very 
corrupt  and  offensive  to  the  scent,  in  so 
much  that  they  perceive  the  air  to  be  pu- 
trified  withal,  which  must  needs  be  very 
dangerous.  For  though  the  corruption  of 
it  cannot  strike  the  outward  part  of  ajnan, 
unless  heated  into  his  blood,  yet  by  receiving 
it  in  any  of  our  breathing  organs  (the  mouth 
or  nose),  it  is  by  authoritie  of  all  autliors 
Avriting  in  that  kinde,  mortall  and  deadlie, 
as  one  thus  saith  : 

'  Noxia  serpcntum  est  adiiiixto  sanguine  pestis.' 

LVCAS. 

The  serpent  or  dragon,  as  some  call  it,  is 
reputed  to  be  nine  feete,  or  rather  more,  in 
length,  and  shaped  almost  in  the  forme  of  an 
axletree  of  a  cart,  a  quantitie  of  thickness  in 
the  middest,  and  somcAvhat  smaller  at  both 
ends.  The  former  part,  Avhich  he  shootes 
forth  as  a  neeke,  is  supposed  to  be  an  elle 
long  with  a  Avhite  ring,  as  it  werCj  of  scales 
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about  it.  Tlie  scales  along  his  backe  seem 
to  be  blackisli,  and  so  much  as  is  discovered 
under  his  belhe  appearetli  to  be  red  ;  for  I 
speake  of  no  nearer  description  than  of  a 
reasonable  ocular  distance.  For  coming  too 
neare  it  hath  already  been  too  dearly  payed 
for,  as  you  shall  heare  hereafter.  It  is  like- 
wise discovered  to  have  large  feete  ;  but  the 
eye  may  be  there  deceived,  for  some  suppose 
that  serpents  have  no  feete,  but  glide  upon 
certain  libbes  and  scales,  Avhich  both  defend 
them  from  the  upper  part  of  their  throat 
unto  the  lower  part  of  their  bellie,  and  also 
cause  them  to  move  much  the  faster.  For 
so  this  doth,  and  rids  away,  as  we  call  it,  as 
fast  as  a  man  can  run.  He  is  of  countenance 
very  proud,  and  at  tlie  sight  or  hearing  of  men 
or  cattell,  will  raise  his  necke  upriglit,  and 
seem  to  listen  and  looke  about  with  great 
arrogancy.  There  are  likewise  on  either 
side  of  him  discovered  two  great  bunches 
so  big  as  a  large  footeball,  and,  as  some 
thinke,  will  in  time  grow  to  wings  ;  but  God, 
I  hope,  Avill  so  defend  the  poor  people  in  the 
neighbourhood,  that  he  shall  be  destroyed 
before  he  growe  so  fledge. 

"  He  will  cast  his  venome  about  four  rodde 
from  him,  as  by  woefuU  experience  it  was 
proved  on  the  bodies  of  a  man  and  woman 
coming  that  way,  who  afterwards  were  found 
dead,  being  poysonedand  very  much  SAvelled, 
but  not  preyed  upon.  Likewise  a  man  going 
to  chase  it,  and,  as  he  imagined,  to  destroy 
it  with  two  mastive  dogs,  as  vet  not  knowino- 
the  great  danger  of  it,  his  dogs  were  botli 
killed,  and  he  himselfe  glad  to  returne  with 
liast  to  preserve  his  own  life.  Yet  this  is 
to  be  noted,  that  the  dogs  were  not  preyed 
upon,  but  slaine  and  left  Avhole  ;  for  his  food 
is  thought  to  be,  for  tlie  most  part,  in  a  conie 
warren,  which  he  much  frequents,  and  it  is 
found  much  scanted  and  impaired  in  the 
encrease  it  had  woont  to  atiord. 

"  These  pers'ms,  whose  names  are  here- 
under printed,  have  scene  this  seri)ent,  besides 
divers  others,  as  the  carrier  of  Horsam,  who 
lictli  at  the  AAHiite  Horse,  in  Southwark,  and 
can  certitie  the  truth  of  all  that  has  been  here 
related. 

•    "  John  Steele, 

"  Christopher  Holder, 
"  And  aWidow  Woman  dwelling  at  Faygate." 

SUDELEY  CASTLE,  Gloucestershire,  (about 
half  a  mile  from  Winchcomb,)  the  seat  of 
John  and  William  Dent,  Esqrs.  From  early 
ages,  and  longbefore  the  erection  of  the  Castle, 
Sudeley  was  the  residence  of  a  long  line  of 
barons,  royally  descended,  Avho  took  from  it 
their  addition  of  De  Sudeley.  About  the 
year  1442,  Sir  Ralph  Boteler,  who  had 
been  Lord  Treasurer  of  England,  and  sub- 
sequently the  king's  governor  of  his  citadel 
of  Calais,  built  the  castle  from  the  produce 


of  his  spoils  in  the  French  wars.  Leland 
tells  us,  "  The  Lord  Sudeley  that  budded 
the  castle  was  a  famous  man  of  war  in  King 
Henry  the  Fifth's  and  King  Henry  the  Sixth's 
daycs,  and  was  an  admiral  (as  I  liave  heard) 
on  sea ;  Avhereupon  it  was  supposed  and 
spoken  that  it  ^vas  partlv  builded  ex  spoliis 
Gallorum  ;  and  some  speake  of  a  towre  in  it 
called  Portmare's*  Towre,  tliat  it  should  be 
made  of  a  ransom  of  his."  From- its  present 
remains  it  would  seem  that  Fuller  does  not 
exaggerate,  when  in  his  quaint  phraseology 
he  declares,  "  It  was  of  subjects'  castles  the 
most  handsome  habitation,  and  of  subjects' 
habitations  the  strongest  castle "  These 
reliques,  however,  would  rather  indicate  its 
having  been  a  superb  castellated  mansion 
than  a  baronial  fortress. 

It  was  here  that  the  admiral  hoped  in  old 
age  to  reap  the  reward  of  his  services,  by 
spending  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  peace 
and  quiet.  But  in  those  days  the  life  and 
property  of  the  highest  as  well  as  of  the 
lowest  Avere  equally  insecure.  The  law 
afforded  protection  only  so  long  as  those  in 
power  chose  it  should  do  so ;  and  the  favou- 
rite of  one  king  being  generally  for  that 
very  reason  an  oliject  of  dislike  to  his  suc- 
cessor, it  happened  that  "  King  Edward  IV. 
bore  noe  good  will  to  the  Lord  Sudeley,  as 
a  man  suspected  to  be  in  heart  K.  H.  6  his 
man ;  whereupon  by  complayntes  he  was 
attached,  and  going  up  to  London,  he  looked 
from  the  hill  to  Sudeley,  and  sayd  '  Sudeley 

Castle,  thou  art  the  traytor,  not  1 ' ■"  a 

pregnant  saying,  such  as  one  might  expect 
to  find  in  some  speech  of  Shakspeare's. 

'Jhe  castle  having  been  thus  iniquitously 
wrested  from  its  legitimate  possessor,  was 
not  long  afterwards  granted  to  Richard, 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  exchanged  it  with 
the  Crown  for  Richmond  Castle  in  York- 
shire. In  the  first  year  of  Henry  VII.  it 
was  given  to  Jasper,  Duke  of  Bedford,  the 
youngest  son  of  Owen  Tudor  and  Catherine, 
widow  of  Henry  the  Fifth  of  England.  Or 
perhaps  we  should  rather  say,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  make  use  of  it,  for  though  "  he 
kept  householde  here,"  it  is  not  mentioned 
amongst  the  estates  of  which  he  died  seized, 
and  was  moreover  held  by  constables  for 
the  Crown  during  the  remainder  of  this 
reign  and  the  Avhole  of  the  succeeding. 

In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  the  place  was 
much  neglected,  but  in  that  of  Edward  VI., 
being  granted  with  the  manor  to  Sir  Thomas 
Seymour,  the  king's  uncle,  and  brother  to 
the  Protector  Somerset,  it  was  by  him  re- 
stored to  more  than  its  original  splendour. 
He  was  next  created  Baron  Seymour  of 
Sudeley,  and  made  Lord  High  Admiral,  when 
no  less  bold  than  ambitious,  he  aspired  to 

*  A  French  admiral  taken  jirisoner  by  Lord  Sudeley. 
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the  hand  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  v.-ho  was 
still  of  a  very  tender  age.      Disappointed  in 
that   quarter,   he  oti'ered  his    hand    to    the 
Dowager  Queen  Catherine,  and  was  accepted, 
being  her  fourth  husband.      She  had  indeed 
been  attached  to  him    before  her  marriage 
with  Henry,  to  wliich  she  had  consented  only 
from   dread   of  the    despot's   vengeance    if 
rejected.     In  this  retirement  she  took  Lady 
Jane  Grey  under  her  care,  but  had  tlie  mis- 
fortune to  die  in  child-bed,  upon  the  seventh 
day  after  having  gi^'en  birth  to  a  daugliter. 
Her  clandestine    marriage  had  proved  un- 
happy, and  hence  perhaps  it  was  that  reports 
got  abroad  of  her  having  l^een  poisoned  by 
her   husband ;   certainly  some  grounds    for 
suspicion  appeared  in  the  evidence  of  Lady 
Elizabeth  Tyrwhit,  as  recorded  in  the  Salis- 
bury Collection  of  State  Papers.      "  A  too 
dayes,"  says  this  document,  "  afor  the  deth 
of  the  quen   at   my  cumyng  to  her  in  the 
niornyng,  she  askyd  me  where  1  had  been 
so   long,   and  sayed  unto  me  she  dyd  fere 
such  things   in   herself  that   she  was  suer 
she  cold  not  lyve  ;  whereunto  I  answaryd  as 
I  thought  that  I  sawe  no  lyklyhod  of  doth 
in  her.     She  then  haveyng  my  lord  admy- 
rall  by  the  hand,  and  dyvers  other  standyng 
by.  spoke  thes  wordys,  partly,    as    [  took 
hyt,  idylly — '  My  Lady  Tyrwhitt,  I  am  not 
wel  handelyd,   for  thos  that  be  abowt  me 
caryth  not  for  me,    but  standyth  laughyng 
at  my  grief,   and  the  moor  good  I  wyl  to 
them,  the  les  good  they  wyl  to  me  ; ' — where- 
unto   my  lord    admyrall    auswerid,   '  AV'hy, 
swet-hai-t,  I  would    you  no  hurt' — and  she 
saed  to  hym  agayn  aloud.    '  No,    my  lord, 
I  tliinke  so' — and   iniedyetly  she   sayed  to 
hym  in  his  ere,    '  But,    my  lord,  you  have 
given  me  many  shrewd  tauntes.'  Thos  wordys 
I  parsavwyd  she  spoke  with  good  memory, 
and    very   sharply    and    ernestly,    fur    her 
mynd  was  for  unquyetted.     My  lord  admy- 
rall parsevyng  that  [  hard  hyt,  callyd  me 
asyd,  and  askyd  me  what  she  sayd,  and  I 
declavyd  hyt  plainly  to  hym.     Then  he  con- 
sowltyd  with  me  that  he  wold  lie  down  on 
the  bed  by  her,  to  loke  if  he  could  pacyfy 
her  unquyetnes  with  gcntyl   cainyncaejon, 
Avhereuuto  I  agred.     And  by  that  tyme  he 
had  spoken  thre  or  four  wordes  to  her,  she 
answered   him  very  rowndly  and    shortly, 
sayeiiig,  '  My  lorde,  I  wolde  have  given  a 
thousand  markes  to  have  had  my  full  talk 
wythllewke  the  fyrst  daye  I  was  delyveryd, 
but  I  doorst  not  for  displesjmg  of  you' — and 
I,  heryng  of  that,  my  hart  wold  sarve  me  to 
her  no  mor.'     Sych  lyke  commycasyon  she 
had  with  hj'm  the  space  of  an  our;  wych 
they  did  hear  that  set  by  her  bed-syde." 
Now,   besides    that    the    deponent    herself 
allows  the  dying  queen  spoke  "partly  idylly," 
and  that  the  whole  scene  strongly  confirms 
this  remark,  it  should  also  be  remembered 


that  Catherine's  brother,  the  Marquis  of 
Northampton,  her  brother-in-law,  Herbert, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  Nicholas  Throck- 
morton, all  continued  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  admiral  after  her  decease.  That  she 
died,  however,  of  a  broken  heart  is  not  at 
all  unlikely. 

High  as  Catherine's  position  had  been  in 
life,    the    place  of  her  interment  was  soon 
forgotten,    when    by   time    or   accident  its 
monumental    record   became  too  much  de- 
faced   to    supply    the    information.       The 
spirit,  however,  of  modern  research  has  re- 
discovered it.     A  manuscript  was  found  in 
the  Herald's  Office,  entitled    "  A  Boke  of 
Buryells    of   true  noble  persons,"    and  was 
published  about  1779,  in  Rudder's  History 
of   Gloucestershire.      It  is  exceedhigly  cu- 
rious,   not    only  as    showing  the    ]3lace    of 
Catherine's    burial,    but    from   the    minute 
account  given  in  it  of  the  funeral,  the  iirst 
royal  ceremony  of  the  kind  ever  solemnized 
in  Engkand  according  to  the  Protestant  ri- 
tual. Amongst  other  things,  we  are  told  how 
"  'i'he  Queue's    aimer  began  his  sermonde, 
•\vth  -was  verie  good  and  godlie.     And  in  one 
place  thereof  he  toke  A  occasion  to  declare 
unto  the  people  howe  that  thei  shulle  none 
there  thinke  seye  nor  spreade  abrode  that 
the  ofteringe  w-''^  Avas  there    done  was  don 
any  thinge  to    p'^fytt  the  deade  but  for  the 
poor  onlye.     And  allso  the  lights  w^'i  were 
carid  and  stode  abowte  the  Corps  were  for 
the  honour  of  the  person  and  for  none  other 
entente    or   purpose."      From   th,'    interest 
excited  by  this  document,  some  ladies,  Avho 
happend  to  be  at  the  Castle  in  1782,  were 
induced  to  examine  the  ruined  chapel,  and 
observing  a  large  alabaster  block  fixed  in 
the  north  wall,  they  imagined  it  might  be 
the  back  of  some  mural  monument  tliat  had 
formerly  been  placed  there.     Acting  upon 
this  lunt,  they  had  the  ground  dug  up  not 
far  from  the  wall,  wlien  they  found,  a  little 
more  than  a  foot  below  tlie  surface,  a  leaden 
envelope,  and  having  opened  it  in  two  places, 
the  face  and  breast,  they  saAv  a  hunian  body. 
A\'hen  the  covering  was  removed  from  the 
face,    all  its  features,    and  particularly  the 
eyes,  appeared  in  perfect  preservation.     But 
becoming   alarmed    at    the  sight,    and  still 
more  at  the  smell,  which  came  principally 
from  the  cere-cloth,  they  ordered  the  earth 
to  be  thrown  in  at  once,  without  stopping 
to  replace  either  the  cloth  or  lead.     Enough, 
however,  had  been  observed  of  the  inscrip- 
tion to  convince  them  of   the    body  being 
that  of  Queen  Catherine. 

In  ]\Iay  1784  the  grave  was  again  opened 
by  some  curious  visitors,  who  found  that 
the  mingled  action  of  air,  wet,  and  dirt, 
had  destroyed  the  face,  and  left  nothing 
but  bones. 

On  the  14th  of  October,  1786,  at  which 
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time  the  castle  was  possessed  by  Lord  Rivers, 
the  Rev.   Dr.  Nash,  in  company  witli    the 
Honourable  John  Somers   Cocks,  and  i\lr. 
John  Skipp  of  Ledbnry,  made  a  third  ex- 
amination  of  the   grave  and   its    contents. 
"  Upon  opening  the  ground,"  says  the  Doc- 
tor,* "and  heaving  up  the  lead,  we  found 
the  face  totally   decayed,  the    bones    only 
remaining ;    the    teeth,  which    were  sound, 
had  fallen  out  of  their  sockets.     The  Ijody, 
I  believe,  is  perfect,    as  it  has  never  been 
opened ;    we   thought    it  indelicate  and  in- 
decent  to    uncover   it,    but    observing   the 
left   hand  to   lie  at  a  small   distance  from 
the  body,  we  took  off  the  cere-cloth,  and 
found  the  hands  and  nails  perfect,  but  of  a 
brownish  colour;  the  cere  cloth  consisted  of 
many  folds  of  coarse  linen,   dipped  in  wax, 
tar,  and  perhaps  some  gums  ;  over  this  was 
wrapt  a  sheet  of  lead  titted  exactly  close  to 
the  body.    I  could  not  perceive  any  remains 
of  a  wooden  cotHn.      On  that  part  of  the 
lead   which    covered    the    breast   was    this 
inscription  : — 

K.  P. 

Here  Lyethe  queue 

Kateryn  Wife  to  Ryng 

Henry  the  VIH.  and 

Last  the  wife  of  Thomas 

Lord  of  Sudeley  highe 

Admyrall  of  England, 

And  vncle  to  K3'ng 

Edward  the  VI., 

dyed 

6  September 

MCCCCC. 

xlviii.f 

The  letters  K.  P.  above  the  inscription 
Was  the  signature  she  connnonly  used,  though 
sometimes  she  signs  herself,  "  Keteryn,  the 
Queue."  It  seems  at  first  extraordinary  that 
she  should  be  buried  so  near  the  surface  of 
the  ground;  but  we  should  consider  that  a 
pavement,  and  perhaps  some  earth  had  been 
taken  away  since  she  was  first  interred  ;  and 
as  she  was  buried  within  the  communion 
rails,  probably  that  ground  miglvt  be  for- 
merly two  or  three  steps  higher  than  the 
rest  of  the  chapel. 

At  the  bednning  of  the  year  1792,  the 
queen's  remains  were  agam  exhumed  irom 
mere  wantonness  by  a  party  of  drunken  re- 
vellers, under  (■Ircurastances  that  will  not 
bear  repetition. 

In  July  1817,  the  grave  was  once  more 
opened;  but  this  time  the  act  had  a  better 
object,  and  was  conducted  Avith  becoming 

*  In  his  communication  to  tlie  Archreological  Society— 
Archapologia  ;  toI.  Lx.  p.  1-15. 

t  The  inscription  is  here  given  as  it  now  appears  on  the 
coffin.  Wlien  tlic  Doctor  made  his  examination  it  was  in 
all  prohability  too  much  encrusted  to  be  distinctly  legible. 
On  the  last  iiispcction  it  was  first  carefully  cleaned. 


decency.  Nothing  then  remained  in  the 
coffin  beyond  a  confused  heap  of  bones,  and 
a  small  portion  of  the  hair  adherijig  to  frag- 
ments of  the  cere-cloth  under  tJie  skull. 
The  hair,  which  was  brig-ht,  silky,  of  an  au- 
burn hue,  and  inclined  to  curl  natiu'ally,  ap- 
peared as  strong  as  when  the  body  was  first 
interred.  With  a  view  to  the  better  preser- 
vation of  these  remains,  the  then  rector  of 
Sudeley  caused  the  cotfin  to  be  removed 
from  the  ruined  chapel  into  a  fine  stone 
vault  in  the  small  chapel  adjoining,  in  which 
lies  the  body  of  the  sixth  Lord  Chandos. 
The  block  of  alabaster,  yet  to  be  seen  in  the 
wall  of  the  chapel,  but  secured  by  an  iron 
grating  marks  the  original  place  of  inter- 
ment. 

Katherine  Parr  was  born  about  the  year 
1510,  being  the  eldest  of  the  daughters  of 
Sir  Thomas  Parr  of  Kendal, in  \Yestmoreland. 
Her  education,  according  to  the  fashion  of 
the  time,  Avas  learned ;  and  though  not  re- 
markable for  beauty,  she  won  aftection  by 
her  sweetness  of  disposition.  It  is  probable 
that  she  was  of  middle  height,  for  her  cofiin, 
behig  accurately  measured,  was  found  to  be 
five  feet  eight  inches.  To  return  from  the 
necessary  digression. 

The  grave  had  not  long  clo.?ed  over  Cathe- 
rine Avhen  Seymour  renewed  his  importuni- 
ties with  Elizabeth,  endeavouring  to  persuade 
her  into  a  clandestine  marriage,  as  he  had 
before  persuaded  the  unfortunate  deceased. 
In  some  way  this  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
his  enemies,  who  used  it  as  a  means  of  fo- 
menting the  jealous  heats  that  existed  be- 
tween himself  and  his  brother  the  Protector. 
The  ties  of  kinship  proved  of  less  force  than 
the  spirit  of  political  animosity.  He  was 
committed  to  the  Tower,  condemned  without 
a  trial,  and  lost  his  head  on  Tower  Hill, 
March  20,  1549,  Avhereupon  Sudeley  re- 
verted to  the  Crown,  Avhen  it  was  bestowed 
upon  the  jNJarquis  of  Nortliampton.  This 
nobleman,  however,  did  not  possess  it  long, 
for  he  rebelled  against  Mary  in  behalf  of 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  who  had  been  brought  up 
imder  the  care  of  his  sister  Queen  Catherine 
and  her  husband,  Seymour,  and  it  would 
seem  Avith  as  mtich  tenderness  as  their  OAvn 
daughter.  In  consequence  of  this  attempt, 
the  Marquis  being  attainted,  although  his 
life  Avas  spared,  yet  Sudeley  Avas  taken  from 
him.  Nor  does  he  appear  to  haA'e  been  much 
deserving  of  its  possession,  for  he  is  said  to 
have  cruelly  neglected  his  orphan  niece, 
Mary  Seymour,  after  having  obtained  a  grant 
of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  estate  she  had 
lost  by  her  father's  forfeiture.  Yet  he  was 
a  great  favourite  both  Avitli  Henry  VIIL 
and  Edward  VL,  the  former  of  Avhom  styled 
him  his  "  Integrity,"  Avhile  the  latter  desig- 
nated him  as  his  "  Ilonest  Uncle  " — so  diffi- 
cult is  it  to  get  at  the  real  characters  of  men 
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amidst   the   clouds  with  wliicli   they   have 
been  enveloped  by  prejudice  or  partiality. 

Sudeley  was  now  granted  by  Mary  to  Sir 
John  Brydges  of  Coberley,  in  tliis  county, 
who  was  aftenvards  raised  to  the  peerage  by 
the  title  of  Baron  Chandos  of  Sudeley.  And 
well  had  he  deserved  such  distinction  at  the 
queen's  hands,  both  as  liaving  been  among 
her  earliest  and  most  faithful  adherents,  and 
from  his  important  services  in  the  wars  Avith 
France.  He  had  borne  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  rout  at  Guinegate,  the  memorable 
"  Battle  of  Spurs,"  as  it  was  called  from  the 
panic  flight  of  the  French  nobles.  But  he 
rendered  the  queen  a  yet  greater  service  in 
being  the  means  to  save  her  sister's  life, 
when  Gardiner  had  obtained  a  warrant  for 
the  execution  of  Eliz^ibeth  at  the  time  of 
AVyatt's  rebellion.  This  warrant  coming 
into  his  hands  as  lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
he  immediately  repaired  to  the  queen  to 
learn  lier  farther  pleasure  therein,  and  she, 
whether  truly  or  falsely,  denying  all  know- 
ledge of  such  a  tiling,  countermanded  the 
order. 

This  nobleman  was  succeeded  in  the  ba- 
rony and   at  Sudeley  by    his    eldest    son, 
Edmund,    who    conducted   liimself  with  so 
much  valour    at  the   sanguinary    battle  of 
JNJusselburgh  against  the  Scots,  that  he  re- 
ceived the  honour    of  knighthood  from  the 
Duke  of  Somerset  in  the  camp  at  Roxburgh. 
He  served  also  with  no  less  credit  at  the 
siege   of  St.  Quentin,  and  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  wa,s  made  a  knight  of  tlie  garter. 
Dying  on  the   16th  of  September,  1573,  he 
was  buried,  as  his  father  had  been  at  Sudeley. 
In  1592  Giles,  third  Lord  Chandos,  had  the 
honour  of  receiving  here  Queen  Elizabeth, 
the  details  of  Avhose  visit  are  recorded  in 
Nichol's  Progresses.     He  died  without  male 
issue,  and  Sudeley  by  deed  of  entail  passed 
to  his  brother  William,  who  in    turn  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Grey  Biydges,  a  no- 
bleman so  distinguished  for  his  manners  and 
address  that  he  was  selected  to  receive  and 
introduce  the  IMuscovite  ambassadors  on  a 
mission  from  tlieir  master  to  the  king. 

George,  sixth  Lord  Chandos,  and  the  last 

of    this  family,    by    whom     Sudeley    was 

inhabited,    proved    a   zealous    adlierent    of 

Cliarles  throughout  all  his  troubles.     It  Avas 

.  here  that  the  unfortunate  monarch  took  up 

his  abode  while  Avaiting  the  fate  of  Glou- 

( esterwhich  he  had  besieged.  Soon  afterAvards 

ll;e  republicans  finding  that  the   possession 

of  Sudeley  Castle  by  the  royalists  afforded 

them  too  many  opportvmitics  of  inteirupting 

the  communication    betAveen    London    autl 

Gloucester,  determined   to   dislodge    them. 

This  was  accordingly  done  by  Waller  and 

Massie.      But  the  defence  and  attack  had 

been  so  ruinous  to  Sudeley,  and  the  victors 

upon  its    surrender  had  so  completed  the 


Avork  of  destruction  tliat  an  inconsiderable 
part  only  of  the  first  court  of  the  castle 
a]ipears  to  have  been  thereafter  habitable. 
Upon  his  death  without  male  issue.  Lord 
Chandos  left  the  estate  to  his  second  Avife, 
Jane  (daughter  of  John  Savage,  Earl  Ilivers), 
and  she  marrying  again  Avitli  George  Pitt, 
Esq.,  of  Strathtieldsaye,  in  Hampshire,  an- 
cestor of  the  present  Lord  Rivers,  the  castle 
and  manor  of  Sudeley  passed  into  that 
family. 

From  this  time  Sudeley  Avas  occiipied  only 
by  the  tenants  of  the  neighbouring  lauds, 
being  for  nearly  tAvo  centuries  deserted  by 
its  OAvuers.  But  in  1810  the  castle  and  a 
small  part  of  the  estate  adjoining  it  Avere 
disposed  of  by  the  late  Lord  Rivei-s  to  the 
late  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Avho  retained  it 
till  1837.  In  that  year  John  and  William 
Dent,  Esquires,  of  Worcester,  who  had  be- 
fore purchased  of  Lord  Rivers  the  bulk  of 
tlie  Sudeley  estates  Avith  the  manors  of 
Winchcomb  and  Sudeley,  bought  tlie  castle 
also,  and  that  portion  of  the  estate  whicli 
had  been  alienated  to  the  duke.  Thus  the 
ancient  estate  has  been  once  more  united, 
and  even  enlarged  to  a  considerable  extent 
by  more  recent  purchases  and  additions 

The  castle  consists  of  tAA-o  spacious  quad- 
rangles, the  first  of  Avhich  has  on  its  north- 
east side  an  embattled  portal,  forming  the 
principal  entrance.  It  is  no  longer  possible 
to  understand  in  Avhat  manner  this  portal 
AA'as  connected  Avitli  the  inner  court,  liut  it 
was  doubtless  of  the  same  period,  although 
on  a  cursory  vieAv  it  may  seem  later.  'I'his 
arises  from  the  alterations  made  in  the  upper 
part,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  assimi- 
lating its  character  to  the  Elizabethan  archi- 
tecture of  the  building,  with  Avhich  it  is  noAv 
incorporated. 

By  several  writers  this  court  has  been 
attributed  to  Seymour.  But  it  seems  from 
many  circumstances  to  be  much  more  pro- 
bable that  it  Avas  erected,  or  rebuilt,  by 
Edmimd,  second  Lord  Chandos.  Indeed 
there  are  some  facts  that  may  be  considered 
conclusive  on  this  point.  In  the  apartment 
called  the  "  Chandos  Room,"  is  a  magnificent 
antique"  chimney  piece,  bearing  the  family 
motto  in  old  French — Mameicine  le  droit — 
carved  in  relief  on  the  transverse  part,  Avith 
the  initials,  E.  C,  that  is,  Edmund  Chandos, 
in  the  corners.  Noav  it  is  obvious  this  A\'as 
not  a  subsequent  erection,  being  so  connected 
and  bonded  Avith  the  masonry  of  the  exterior 
Avail  as  to  render  it  certain  that  it  must  have 
been  coeval  Avith  it.  In  addition  to  such 
eA'idence,  there  is,  at  the  right  extremity  of 
the  court,  a  AvindoAv  surmounted  by  the 
leopard's  head,  Avith  tlie  same  initials,  E.  C, 
and  the  date  1572.  The  death  of  Lord 
Chandos  in  the  foUoAving  year  may  also 
account   for  this  part  of  the  castle  having 
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been  left  In  an  unfinislied  state.  In  tlie  wall 
dividing  the  two  courts  is  a  low  door-way 
having  above  the  arch  the  initials,  G  C,  and 
the  date  1614;  indicating  that  some  altera- 
tions or  additions  were  made  at  a  yet  later 
period  by  Grey,  Lord  Chandos. 

At  the  left  extremity  is  a  fragment,  be- 
yond question  of.  a  much  earlier  date  than 
any  other  part  of  the  castle.  TJiis  consists 
of  a  low  embattled  tower,  which  has  on  one 
side  been  enlarged  for  the  reception  of  an 
oriel  wuidow  in  the  Tudor  style,  giving  light 
to  a  small  room  called  the  "  Nursery."  From 
the  sharp  pointed  arch  of  the  windows  re- 
cently discovered  in  the  interior,  and  the 
dilapidated  state  of  the  walls,  there  seems 
much  probability  tJiat  this  tower  is  as  old 
as  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century; 
and  perhaps  formed  part  of  the  manor 
place  spoken  of  by  Leland. 

But  it  was  in  the  inner  court  that  the  mag- 
nificence of  Sudeley  was  principally  deve- 
loped. Here  must  liave  been  many  splendid 
apartments,  and  Jiere  we  still  tind  several 
of  tlie  beautiful  windows  of  the  spacious  ban- 
queting-room,  wliich  Leland  tells  us  were 
glazed  with  berj'!.  The  ian-like  tracery  of 
the  soffit  of  the  oriel  is  exquisite,  and  in 
truth  has  seldom  been  surpassed.  Angels, 
bearing  shields  on  their  breasts,  upon  which 
probably  arms  Avere  emljlazoned,  are  seen 
at  the  base  of  the  corbels,  that  supported 
the  ribs  of  the  lofty  ceiling.  Underneath 
it,  and  of  the  same  extent,  is  the  Great 
Hall,  which  judging  from  its  remains  must 
liave  been  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  rest ; 
while  near  to  the  latter,  in  the  angle  formed 
by  the  north-east  end  of  the  banqueting- 
room  are  the  few  reliques  of  a  chamber, 
which  according  to  tradition  was  the  dor- 
mitory appropriated  to  royal  visitors. 

The  opposite  side  of  the  quadrangle 
contained  the  kitchen,  and,  if  the  ancient 
hospitality  may  be  inferred  by  the  capa- 
bilities here  afforded,  it  must  have  been  of 
no  ordinary  character.  The  fire-place  is 
large  enough  to  roast  an  ox,  being  twelve 
feet  wide,  and  it  still  retains  marks  of  having 
been  in  frequent  use. 

At  each  corner  of  the  same  court  was  a 
lofty  embattled  tower,  three  of  which  still 
remain, — the  Water  Tower,  the  Watch 
Tower,  and  the  Keep.  The  latter  is  of 
great  strength,  and  has  three  stories  of 
considerable  height,  with  the  massive  iron 
grating  still  remaining  in  several  of  the  Avin- 
dows.  In  the  north  angle  of  it  are  the 
dungeons,  three  strongly  arched  and  deep 
cells  rising  one  above  the  other,  and  havmg 
no  entrance  but  a  narrow  door-way  at  the 
top  of  each,  which  communicates  only  with 
the  several  floors  of  the  Keep.  Some  years 
ago  an  opening  was  made  at  the  bottom 
of  the  lower  cell,  Avhen  a    human  skeleton 


is  said  to  have  been  discovered,  a  talc  which, 
whether  true  or  not,  is  highly  probable. 

To  the  south-east  of  the  first  court,  upon 
a  lawn  liounded  by  a  stately  terrace  stands 
the  chapel  already  mentioned  as  containing 
the  grave  of  Queen  Catherine.  This  build- 
ing, which  has  been  much  admired  for  the 
harmony  of  its  proportions,  as  well  as  for  its 
chasteness  of  decoration,  appears  to  belong 
to  the  time  of  Henry  VL,  wdien  the  later 
style  of  English  ecclesiastical  architecture 
was  in  its  zenith,  and  was  probably  the  work 
of  Ralph  le  Boteler,  the  founder  of  the  castle. 
Although  now  roofless  and  desolate,  it  is  a 
highly  interesting  relique,  especially  if  viewed 
on  a  fine  summer  evening  from  the  Chandos 
Room,  when  tlie  sunset  is  lighting  up  its 
pinnacles. 

Notwithstandhig  the  antique  magnificence 
of  this  castle,  and  the  interest  attached  to  it 
by  old  associations,  it  was  for  many  years 
mucli  neglected,  so  that  what  had.  escaped 
without  much  injury  from  violence  was  be- 
ginning to  suffer  from  tlie  natural  decay  of 
time.  It.s  final  destruction,  indeed,  seemed 
to  be  no  A'ery  improbable  or  remote  event, 
when  in  the  eleventh  hour  it  was  bought  by 
the  present  owners,  who,  having  wealth  as 
well  as  taste  and  an  ardent  love  for  anti- 
quity, at  once  commenced  the  work  of  resto- 
ration. Hitherto  their  efforts  have  been 
chiefly  directed  to  the  preservation  of  the  first 
court  which  was  most  in  danger,  but  which 
has  now  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  noble 
and  commoclious  mansion.  Nor  was  their 
attention  exclusively  confined  to  the  re- 
building of  Avhat  Avas  fast  going  to  ruin. 
Having  restored  so  much  of  the  eilifice, 
they  set  about  collecting  various  treasures 
of  art  for  its  internal  embellishment.  In 
the  Oriel  Room,  an  imposing  chamber  above 
the  portal,  are  several  liighly  interesting 
pictures,  one  of  which,  pahited  by  Sir 
Antonio  More,  represents  Henry  VHl.  and 
his  children.  This,  which  came  from  the 
Strawberry  Hill  collection,  still  continues  in 
its  original  fi  aine  of  black  and  gold,  with  a 
curious  j^oetical  inscription  going  round  it, 
and  the  following  couplet  at  its  base  in  ex- 
planation of  its  history  : — 

The  queene  to  W.alsiiigham  this  tuhlet  sente, 
Mavke  of  her  peoples  and  her  own  contentc. 

Another  fine  picture  is  the  Union  of  the 
Roses,  by  the  marriage  of  Henry  VH.  with 
Elizabeth  of  York,  the  portrait  of  Henry 
being  traditionally  said  to  present  a  remark- 
able likeness  of  that  monarch.  Here  too  is 
a  portrait  of  the  High  Admiral  Seymour,  a 
Charles  the  Second  by  Sir  Peter  Lely,  and 
a  Queen  Elizabeth  in  stained  glass,  the  size 
of  life  and  in  full  regal  costume.  In  the 
same  apartment  will  be  found  rare  carvings 
of  Henry  YIH.  by  Holbein  ;  a  pair  of  mas- 
sive   bronze    candelabra     iVom  Italy    and 
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beautiful  Etruscan  vases.  But  a  more  ex- 
traordinary work  of  art  is  a  mosaic  table  of 
large  dimensions,  weighing  with  its  stand 
upwards  of  tln-ee  quarters  of  a  ton,  aiul 
whicli,  at  the  close  of  the  iifteenth  century, 
adorned  the  Florentine  palace  of  Lorenzo 
de  Medici  It  is  formed  of  the  rarest  and 
most  costly  marbles,  elaborately  worked  in 
intricate  devices,  and  enriched  with  tur- 
quoise, lapis  lazuli,  and  otlier  precious  sub- 
stances. Tlie  stand,  wliich  is  gorgeously 
carved  and  gilt,  displays  the  ducal  arms  of 
Tuscany. 

The  walls  of  the  Chandos  Room  are  en  ■ 
tirely  covered  with  some  fine  old  tapestry, 
on  which  hawking  and  other  rural  sports 
are  represented.  The  subjects  are  wrought 
Avith  much  skill  of  execution,  and  are  evi- 
dently from  the  designs  of  a  master.  The 
windows  are  ornamented  with  richly  stained 
glass,  displaying  the  arms  of  the  Tudors 
and  other  subjects  in  keeping  with  them, 
so  that  the  whole  harmonizes  admirably 
with  the  massive  antique  chimney-piece 
erected  here  by  Edmund  Lord  Chandos. 

In  1848,  the  British  Archfeological  Asso- 
ciation, attracted  by  the  historic  renown  of 
Sudeley,  visited  tlie  castle,  and  an  interesting 
description  of  the  excursion  forms  a  promi- 
nent feature  in  the  General  Keport,  edited 
by  A.  J.  Dunkiu. 

BIDDLESDON,  or  Bitlesden ;  anciently 
Bctestene,  Betlesden,  or  Bj^tlesden,  Buck- 
inghamshire, the  seat  of  George  jMorgan, 
Esq.  The  ancient  history  of  this  manor  is 
curious  enough  to  deserve  record.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.  it  was  the  property  of 
Robert  de  iNIeppershall,  who,  as  some  say, 
forfeited  it  for  having  stolen  one  of  the  king's 
hounds ;  or,  as  others  have  it,  being  sued  in 
the  king's  court  in  consequence  of  a  dispute 
about  a  furious  dog  belonging  to  the 
monarch,  he  was  fain  to  propitiate  him  by 
giving  Bitlesden  to  the  Royal  Chamberlain, 
Geotli'rey  de  Clinton,  who  was  then  in  high 
favour  at  court.  Whether  true  or  not,  there 
is  nothing  improbable  in  the  story,  such  was 
the  tyranny  of  the  feudal  laws,  and  so  rigid 
Avere  the  Norman  monarchs  in  punisliing  the 
slightest  oflences  against  them,  even  Avhen 
they  were  only  accidental.  But  some  time 
^afterwards  he  married  the  dausihter  of  the 

O 

chamberlain,  when  the  estate  was  given 
back  to  him ;  though,  as  it  turned  out,  to 
retain  only  a  brief  possession  of  it.  In  the 
reign  of  King  Stephen,  the  country  being 
distracted  with  civil  warfare,  he  retired  to 
his  native  place  of  Mcpcrteshall  in 
Bedfordshire,  and  thus  neglected  to  pay 
the  services  due  to  the  Earl  of  Lei- 
cester. Hereupon,  the  latter  immediately 
seized  the  manor  as  an  escheat,  and  bestowed 
it  upon  Ei'nald  de  Bosco,  his  steward,   who, 


finding  that  the  remain  ler  in  these  lands 
could  not  descend  to  his  heirs,  obtained  the 
Earl's  consent  for  the  transference  of  tlie 
manor  to  the  monks  of  Garondon,  or  Ger- 
endon,  in  Leicestershire,  that  they  might 
found  a  convent  of  the  Carthusian  order. 
This  was  accordingly  done  in  1G47.  After 
the  Reformation,  the  abbey  and  manor  were 
granted  to  Lord  Wriothesley ;  next  it  passed 
by  purchase  to  the  Peckhams ;  then  being 
seized  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  satisfaction  of 
a  debt  due  to  the  government,  she  gave  it 
to  Artliur  Lord  Grey,  on  the  attainder  of 
whose  son  in  1603,  it  reverted  to  the  Crown. 
Carr,  Earl  of  Somerset,  is  next  said  to  have 
held  this  manor,  but  upon  his  condemnation 
for  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  it 
was  granted  by  King  James,  in  1614,  to  Sir 
George  Villlers,  subsequently  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham. By  the  second  and  last  duke  of 
that  name  it  was  sold  in  1681  to  Mr.  Sayer, 
of  Avhose  family  it  was  piu'chased  by  Earl 
Verney.  After  his  death  it  was  disposed  of 
by  his  niece  and  successor,  Mary  Verney, 
Baroness  Fermanagh,  to  George  Morga.n, 
Esq.,  and  his  brother.  Dr.  Morgan. 

Biddlesdon  House,  as  it  now  stands,  is  a 
plahi  commodious  building,  erected  by 
Henry  Sayer,  Esq.,  about  1731,  and  contains 
a  large  and  valuable  collection  of  books  and 
pictures.  It  may,  however,  be  said  to  have 
cost  dearly,  at  least  according  to  antiqua- 
rian  calculation.  TiU  Mr.  Sayer  had  swept 
them  away  for  the  sake  of  his  new  mansion, 
there  were  considerable  remains  of  the  abbey 
and  conventual  church,  part  of  the  east  side 
of  the  cloisters,  part  of  a  tower,  a  small 
chapel  with  the  chapter  house,  and  a  hand- 
some room  about  forty  feet  square,  with  a 
vaulted  roof,  supported  by  four  pillars.  In 
the  chapel  was  a  monument  of  one  of  the 
Lords  Zouche.  But  all  is  gone — not  a  brick, 
not  a  stone  of  the  ancient  building  is  any 
longer  to  be  seen. 


CHAirCNT  PASK,  Buckinghamshire,  the 
seat  of  John  Ncmbhard  Uibbert,  Esq.,  pur- 
chased by  his  ancestors  in  the  last  century 
of  Charles  Churchill,  Esq.  It  stands  about 
fiye  miles  from  Amersham,  on  the  load  to 
London,  and  five  miles  from  Uxbridge  in 
j^Iiddlescx,  in  a  luxuriant  but  narrow  valley, 
rendered  yet  more  interesting  by  the  pic- 
turesque accompaniments  of  Avood  and  water. 
In  the  adjoining  parish  of  Chalfont  St, 
Giles,  may  still  be  seen  the  house  Avhere 
Milton  found  a  refuge  at  the  time  the  great 
plague  Avas  raging  in  London,  and  where  he 
brought  his  Fara'dise  Lost  to  a  conclusion. 
Here,  too,  the  first  draft  of  "Paradise  Re- 
gained" is  supposed  to  haA-e  lieen  written,  at 
the  suggestion  of  his  Quaker  friend,  Ehvood, 
the  companion  of  his  retirement.     The  pre- 
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sent  possessor,  who  served  ,is  High  Slicriff 
of  Bucks  iu  1837,  is  second  son  of  the  kte 
Robert  Hibbert,  Esq.  of  Bh-tles  Hall,  county 
of  Chester,  tlie  descendant  of  a  family  seated 
at    Marple,   temp.   Edward  IV. 

EAMMERSCALES,     county   Dumfiies,    tlie 
seat  of  William  Bell  i\Iacdonald,  Esquire. 

The   mansion-house  of  Rammerscalcs   is 
picturesquely  situated  on  the  side  of  a  range 
of  hills  forming  the  western  boundary  of  the 
Vale  of  the  Annan,  at  a  sudden  elevation  of 
about  250  feet,  and  a  mile  in  distance  from 
the  banks  of  the  river  ;  it  is  surrounded  by 
several  hundred  acres  of  very  old,  large,  and 
luxuriant  trees  of  various  kinds,  and  bears  no 
very  distant  resemblance,  in  its  general  fea- 
tures, to  the  castles  on  the  llhine.    The  sil- 
ver fir  and  larch  seem  particularly  suited  to 
the  locality,  the  former  of  which  are  recorded 
for  their  size  in  Selby's  histoiy  of  forest  trees, 
and  one  of  the  latter,  cut  for  the  Caledonian 
Railway,    measured   one   hundred    and   six 
solid     "feet     of  timber,    and    brought    the 
price     of     eight    pounds ;     a    considerable 
sum  for  a  single  tree.     These  old  larches  also 
form  very  beautiful  furniture,  of  which  the 
house  contains  many  specimens,  being  capa- 
ble of  a  high  polish,  and  in  grain,  resembling 
satin  wood.     The  oak,  ash,   elm,  sycamore, 
and  limes,  are  likewise  of  considerable  size, 
forming  a  fine  hanging  wood  of  great  beauty. 
Indeed,  the  hill  of  Rammerscales  seems  to 
have  been  long  famous  for  timber,  as  there  is 
a  record  of  a  case  in  1 504,  of  the  trial  of  an 
individual  for  injuring  the  trees,  and  the  pro- 
prietor, who  was  coniiscated  in  1715,  seemed 
to  trust  to  them  alone  for  the  payment  of  his 
debts,  having  written  a  note  to  his  next  rela- 
tive, from  the  Tower  of  London,  while  under 
sentence   of  decapitation,   m  the  following 
curious  style  of  doggerel  rhyme,-  - 


"  Cut  my  wood,  and  sell  ray  tmimer,* 
Pay  my  debts,  and  fareweel  Rammer." 

RoBf.  Carruthers. 
Tower  of  London,  1716. 


It  is  told  that  the  clerk  of  arraigns,  in  cit- 
ing this  gentleman  to  trial,  after  calling  out 
his  name,  "  Robertus  Carrutherus  de  Ram- 
merscales," added,  in  a  loud  voice,  "  a  name 
long  enough  for  the  devil." 

The  present  mansion  Avas  erected  about 
eighty  years  ago,  in  lieu  of  the  old  border  fort- 
alice,  and  is  a  substantial  building  of  three 
stories  in  height,  64  feet  by  54.  The  foundation 
is  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  which  forms  the 
floor  of  the  cellars  ;  the  roof  is  a  terrace  com- 
manding one  of  the  most  extensive  views,  of 
Avhich  perhaps  any  inhabited  house  in  this 
country  can  boast,  comprehending  all  Annan- 

*  Scot  for  "timber." 


dale,  Avith  the  many  windings  of  its  river, 
the  Solway  Firth,  and  great  part  of  Cumber- 
land. 

The  house  is  plain,  biult  of  the  durable 
red  sandstone  of  the  district,  Avith  Avails  in 
the  old  style  of  great  strength  and  thickness, 
admirably  adapted  for  the  bold  character  of 
the  locale  in  Avhich  it  is  placed.  The  rooms 
are  of  the  usual  dimensioiis  in  buildings  of 
its  size,  except  the  library,  Avhich  is  larger, 
behig  52  feet  by  20,  and  contains  rather  a 
A'aluable  collection  of  books  in  ancient  litera- 
ture. There  is  a  Avide  and  graceful  hang- 
ing stair-case  in  the  hall,  occupying  much 
space. 

The  loAver  step  at  the  porch  may  be  men- 
tioned as  peculiar,  from  being  a  single  stone 
21  feet  long  by  2J  .broad,  and  5  inches  in 
depth,  and  as  having  been  conveyed  and  laid 
there  iu  safety  by  a  young  man,  aa'Iio  after- 
Avards  became  famous  as  the  architect  of  the 
Menai  and  CouAvay  bridges,  Tliomas  Telford, 
the  celebrated  engineer.  The  mansion  Avas 
erected  by  Dr.  Mounsey,  physician  to  tin? 
Emperor  Paul  of  Russia,  Avho  had  bought 
the  estate  after  its  confiscation  from  the  an- 
cient possessors,  the  family  of  Carruthers  ;  it 
AA'as  re-purchased  on  his  death  by  an  uncle  of 
the  present  proprietor,  avIio  Avas  a  relative  of 
the  original  family 

There  is  much  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  word  Rammerscales,  a  probable  deriva- 
tion is  from  the  name  oi^one  of  the  comrades 
of  King  Robert  Bruce,  at  Lochmaben,  avIio 
Avas  called  Randolph  de  Scales,  and  his  sig- 
nature appended  to  ancient  charters  of 
that  monarch,  is  "Rand.de  Scales,"  Avhich 
may  easily  be  transposed  into  Rammerscales, 
and  which  place  might  have  been  his  resi- 
dence. Or  Ave  may  go  back  to  the  period 
Avhen  the  6th  Roman  legion  under  Hadrian 
was  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood,  a.d. 
120 ;  and  derive  the  appellation  from  the 
latin  JRamus,  "  a  bough,"  and  Salio,  'to  leap 
np,"  a  cliff  to  be  ascended  by  the  aid  of 
branches  of  trees. 

Much  of  the  surroundmg  land  in  the  parish 
of  Lochmaben  is  held  by  a  singular  tenure, 
called  "king's  kindly  tenant  right,"  derived 
from  the  circumstance  of  King  Robert 
Bruce  having  granted  small  proportions  of 
his  territory  to  the  inhabitants  of  four  vil- 
lages Avho  secretly  supplied  him  Avith  provi- 
sions, or  rendered  him  some  other  good  ser- 
vice, when  beleaguered  in  Lochmaben  Castle  ;. 
(and  many  of  Avhose  descendants  still  retain 
their  small  patches,)  subject  to  a  trifling  an- 
nual payment,  called  "  King's  kindly  tenant 
rent,"  the  receipt  of  Asdiich  is  now  the  right 
of  the  Earl  of  Mansfield. 

Theseking's  kindly  tenants  possess  several 
immunities.  There  is  no  feudal  investiture 
nor  formal  entry  of  an  heir,  they  have  no 
charters  or  sasiues,  but  their  land,  when  sold. 
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is  conveyed  by  a  simple  deed  of  conveyance, 
and  the  name  of  the  owner  being  altered  m 
the  Earl  of  Mansfield's  rental  book;  m  fact 
there  is  even  no  legal  necessity  for  this  deed 
of  conveyance,  though  given  as  a  matter  of 
security  ;  they  may  buy  and  sell  their  land 
just  as  a  horse  or  an  ox.  One  of  tlieir  pri- 
vileges, that  of  being  exempt  from  paying 
stipend  to  the  clergyman,  was  lately  Avrcstcd 
from  them  :  and  in  these  days  of  liberalism, 
more  encroachments  are  to  be  dreaded. 

MOLLINGTON  HALL,  Cheshire,  the  seat 
of  John  Feilden,  Esq ,  about  two  miles 
and  a  half  from  Chester.  In  the  fourteenth 
century  the  manor  appears  to  have  belonged 
to  the  family  of  Torrant,  or  Torrold.  They 
were  succeeded  by  the  Hattons,  from  whom 
the  estate  passed  by  marriage  to  the  Booths. 
Afterwards  the  Gleggs  became  possessed 
of  it,  William  Glegg,  Esq.,  of  Gayton,  hav- 
ing married  Cecilia,  daughter  and  co-heir 
of  Robert  Sefton.  jMary,  daughter,  and 
finally  sole  heir  of  Robert  Glegg,  Esq., 
brought  this  property  to  John  Baskervyle, 
by  whom  it  was  sold  to  Thomas  Hunt,  Esq., 
in  January,  1756.  His  son,  dying  without 
issue,  gave  the  estate  to  his  younger  brother, 
who,  at  his  decease,  left  no  male  heir. 
His  Avidow,  therefore,  Mary  Hunt,  and  his 
daughter,  Anna  ]\Iaria,  came  into  the  estate, 
and  they  conveyed  jNIoUington  Torrant  with 
the  manor,  in  1797,  to  John  Feilden,  Esq., 
of  Blackburn  in  Lancashire. 

The  house  itself,  although  built  of  brick, 
is  convenient,  and  of  good  size.  The  grounds 
are  pleasant  and  well  wooded. 

ANKER"\^TCKE  HOUSE,  Buckinghamshire, 
the  seat  of  George    Simon  Harcourt,   Esq. 
The  original  priory  of  "  'l"he  poor  Nuns  of 
Ankerwycke,"  was  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Henry    H.    for    Benedictine    nuns,    but    in 
1538  it  was  given  with  the  estates  belong- 
ing to  it  to  Bisham  Abbey,  upon  the  disso- 
lution of  Avhieli  in  1540  it  was  granted  to 
Lord  Windsor.     Soon  afterwards,  the  estate 
reverting  to  the  Crown,  it  was  given  by  Ed- 
Avard  Vi.  to  the  celebrated  statesman,  Sir 
Thomas  Smijtli,  by  Avhom,  or  by  Lord  Wind- 
sor, the  whole  Avas  rebuilt,  for  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIIL  the  commissioners  reported 
the  monastery  as  being  in  a  state  of  ruin. 
John    Taylor,  the  deprived  bisliop  of  Lin- 
coln,   died    here    in    1.553.      jNlany     years 
afterwards  it  Avas  purchased  by   the  Lees. 
Tlie  male  line  of  this   family  failing,  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  and  heir  of  John  Lee,  Esq., 
of   AnkerAvycke,    brought  the    property    in 
marriage  to  Sir  Philip   Harcourt.     Ln  1805, 
it  was  bought  by  John  Blagrove,  Esq.,  Avho 
built  the  present  mansion,  smce  Avhen  it  has 
been   repurchased    by    the    family   of  the 


H?.rcourts.  At  different  times  it  has  been 
tenanted  by  Mr.  Crickett,  of  the  Commons 
(Sic  in  Lysons,  but  Lipscombe  Avrites  Cric- 
kell)  Lord  Sliuldham,  Mr.  Jodrell,  and  Lady 
King. 

The  mansion,  though  not  remarkable  for 
beauty  or  grandeur,  is  exceedingly  con- 
venient, and  stands  near  the  Thames,  com- 
manding a  distant  view  of  Windsor.  The 
grounds  belong  to  the  softer  cast  of  land 
scape,  but  some  of  the  trees,  Avith  Avhich  it 
is  interspersed,  have  attained  an  unusual 
magnitude.  One  fine  old  ycAv  measures  nine 
feet  in  girth,  its  branches  spreading  to  a 
diamater  of  seventy  eight  feet,  so  that  if 
solid  it  Avould  contain  many  cart-loads  of 
timber.  It  is  supposed  to  have  flourished 
there  for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  yet 
its  old  age  is  still  green  and  vigorous. 
According  to  popular  tradition  it  Avas  once 
the  trysting-tree  of  bluff  king  Hal  and  the 
unfortunate  Anne  Boleyn. 

At  onetime  these  grounds  could  boast  of 
many  remarkably  fine  plane  trees.  One  of 
these  forest  Titans  still  remains,  being  eighty 
feet  in  height,  eleven  in  girth,  and  extending 
its  branches  to  a  diamater  of  thirty  feet 
There  Avere  also  a  feAv  years  since  three 
enormous  AvilloAvs,  of  the  red  and  white,  or 
Huntingdon  kind ;  but  of  these  only  the 
trunk  of  one  is  noAV  to  be  seen,  measuring 
about  tAventy  feet  in  circumference. 

KOYADD  TREFAWE,  Carmartlienshire,  the 
seat  of  William  Henry  Webley  Parry,  Esq. 
The  present  mansion  Awas  built  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  but  by  Avhom  is  uncertain, 
such  in  many  cases  is  the  short  memorj'  of 
that  posterity,  to  Avhich  all  are  so  fond  of 
appealing — carent  quia  vate  sacro. 

From  a  remote  period  Noyadd  TrefaAvr 
Avas  possessed  by  the  Lloyds,  or  Lhvyds, 
Avho  Avould  seem  to  liaA'e  been  distinguished 
in  all  their  branches.  One  of  their  ances- 
tors, tlie  Lord  of  Castle  HoAvell,  took  Car- 
digan Castle  from  the  Earl  of  Clare  and  the 
Flemings  by  escalade  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
II.,  11G5,  for  Avhich  gallant  deed  he  had 
given  him  for  arms  three  scaling-ladders 
and  a  triple-tOAvered  castle,  Avhich  arms  are 
noAv  in  the  qnarterings  of  the  family.  The 
oak  In'anch  and  palm  on  either  side  of  the 
Webley  crest  Avas  also  an  augumentatioji 
granted  on  the  same  occasion. 

Early  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
Thomas  ap  Harry  of  Blacnpant  in  Cardi- 
ganshire married  Dyddgy,  co-heir  of  Rhys 
ap  David  Lhvyd  of  Noyadd  'J'refaAvr.  Tlieir 
son,  David  Parry  Avas  tAvice  High  Sheriff  for 
the  county,  and  his  descendants  Avere  noted 
for  their  unflinching  attachment  to  the  SteAV- 
arts.  In  1 816  the  estate,  Avhich  had  been  much 
curtailed,  AA-as  left  by  his  cousin  to  Roar  Ad- 
miral ^Yebley,  Avho  thereupon  took  the  name 
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of  Parry  in  addition  to  liis  own  name.  This 
gallant  seaman,  when  captain  of  the  Cen- 
taur, distinguisiicd  himself  highly  in  an 
action  with  the  Russian  man  of  war,  Sewold, 
which  he  took  after  an  action  of  fifteen 
minutes.  The  anchor  in  the  bend  of  the 
Webley  arms,  and  tlie  sword  and  anchor  in 
the  left  hand  corner  of  each  quartering  were 
granted  to  him  by  George  111.  in  comme- 
moration of  this  achievement. 

MARKS  HALL,   in  the   county   of    Essex, 
about  two  miles  from  Coggeshall,  the  seat 
of    William    Philip   Honywood,    Esq.,    to 
whom    also    belongs   the   small    parish    of 
Markshall,  containing  fortj''  inhabitants  and 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-four  acres  of  land, 
situated  near  the  source   of  a  rivulet.     At 
the  time  of  the  Doomsday  Survey  this  manor 
was  held  by  Hugh  dc  Montfort.     Afterwards 
it   passed    to  the   Bohuns ;    but  being  for- 
feited in  1163  it  was  granted'  to  the  family 
of  De  Markshall,  who  had  been  its  tenants 
since   the   Conquest,   and   from   Avhom   the 
place  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name.     Here 
they  resided  from  the  time  just  mentioned 
till   1562,   when   John  .Markshall  sold    the 
estate  to  John  Cole,  Esq.     In  1581  it  was 
purchased  by  Edmund  Devaugh,  Esq.,  whose 
grandson  again  sold  it  in   1605    to  Robert 
Honywood,  Esq.,  of  Cliaring,    an  ancestor 
of    the    present   o^^^ler.      Tliis   last   named 
family  had  been  seated  at  Hene  in  Kent  soon 
after  the  Conquest ;  and   one   of  them.  Sir 
Thomas  Honywood,  was  colonel  of  a   regi- 
ment of  Essex  men  that  fought  for  the  par- 
liament in  what  Cromwell  used  to  term  his 
"  crowning  mercy,"  the  battle  of  Worcester 
in  1651,  so  fatal  to  the  royalists.     He  served 
also  as  a  representative  of  this  county  in 
Oliver's  parliaments. 

The  mansion  is  a  large  and  handsome 
building  pleasantly  situated  on  a  rising 
ground  in  a  well-wooded  park  abundantly 
stocked  with  deer.  It  is  of  the  Tudor  style 
of  architecture,  the  hall  being  a  part  of  the 
original  fabric,  to  which  the  present  hand- 
some front  was  added  by  Robert  Honywood, 
Esq.  At  one  of  the  entrances  over  the  porch 
are  carved  various  quarterings  of  the  family 
arms.  But  the  most  curious  object  to  be 
seen  here  is  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Honywood  in  the  library  with  the  follow- 
ing inscription — "  jNIary  Atwaters,  daughter 
and  co-heir  of  Robert  Atwatcr  of  Lenham 
in  Kent,  wife  of  Robert  Honywood,  Esq., 
of  Charing  in  Kent  (her  only  husband)  had 
living  at  her  decease  lawfully  descended 
from  her  367  children,  16  of  her  own  body, 
114  grand-children,  228  in  the  third  genera- 
tion, and  9  in  the  fourth.  She  led  a  pious 
life,  and  died  at  IMarks  Hall  in  the  93rd  year 
of  her  age,  and  forty-fourth  of  her  widow- 
liood.  May  16th  Aimo  Domini  1620.     She 


was  buried  in  the  family  churchyard,  but 
there  is  an  elegant  marble  monument  to  her 
memory,  with  a  kneeling  effigy,  in  the  church 
close  to  the  Hall,  which  Jiad  been  rebuilt 
by  her  deceased  husband.  It  is  an  octagonal, 
brick  edifice,  and  dedicated  to  Saint  Mar- 
garet. 

There  is  a  singular  anecdote  extant  of  this 
lady.  Falling  at  one  time  into  a  despond- 
ing state  of  mind,  tlie  result  no  doubt  of 
hj'pochondrianism,  she  became  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  she  should  be  damned, 
and  in  a  paroxym  of  the  disease  she  dashed 
a  glass  upon  the  ground,  and  exclaimed,  "  I 
shall  be  lost  as  surely  as  that  glass  is  broken." 
But  the  glass  rebounded  from  the  marble 
against  which  it  had  been  thrown,  and  was 
not  broken.  The  legend  concludes  as 
such  legends  should  conclude.  AVhat 
neither  medichie  nor  reason  could  cure  was 
cured  by  this  accident.  She  became  con- 
vinced that  her  alarms  had  been  imaginary. 

In  the  same  room  with  the  picture  just 
mentioned  is  afme  portrait,  by  Gainsborough, 
of  General  Philip  Honeywood  on  horseback, 
the  size  of  life.  This  gallant  officer  com- 
manded the  heavy  cavalry  in  the  German 
war  during  the  reign  of  George  II.,  and 
was  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Det- 
tingen.  His  remains  were  interred  in  the 
church  he  had  himself  erected. 

CUERDEN  HALL,  in  the  county  of  Ean- 
caster,  the  seat  of  Robert  Townlcy  Parker, 
Esq.  It  is  not  known  at  what  time,  or  by 
whom,  the  mansion  was  first  erected,  but 
there  was  an  ancient  house  on  this  site 
about  1660,  the  property  of  Christopher 
Banastre,  Esq.,  of  Banke,  Lancashire. 
One  of  whose  two  co-heiresses  brought  this 
property  in  marriage  to  Robert  Parker,  Esq., 
of  Extwistle.  His  son,  Banastre  Parker 
rebuilt  the  house  1716,  but  it  was  greatly 
enlarged  and  improved  in  1815,  by  his 
descendant,  Robert  Townley  Pai'ker,  Esq. 
As  it  now  appears,  the  mansion  j^resents  a 
handsome  building  of  brick  and  stone, 
partly  ancient,  and  partly  modern,  the  latter 
portion  being  after  designs  by  Lewis  AVyatt. 
The  grounds  command  an  extent  of  highly 
diversified  scenery. 

Many  names,  historically  curious,  have 
belonged  at  different  periods  to  this  estate. 
After  the  Norman  Conquest  it  was  possessed 
by  Roger  de  Poictou  ;  and  subsequently  by 
the  families  of  ^lolyneux,  Kuerden,  Banastre, 
Charnoc  and  Langtou. 

HELMINGHAM  HALL,  Suffolk,  the  seat  of 
John  Tollemache,  Esq.,  M.P.  The  ancient 
family  of  Tollemache  claims  Saxon  descent, 
and  was  possessed  of  lands  in  Suffolk,  long 
before  the  Norman  Conquest.  jVot  many 
years    ago   the  following  inscription  might 
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be  seen  in  tlie  okl  manor  house  at  Bentley  : 

"  P.efore  the  Normans  into  England  came, 
Bentley  was  my  seat,  and  Tollemache  was  my  name." 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  Sir  Lionel 
ToUcmaclie  of  Bentley  married  the  heiress 
of  Helniingham,  and  thus  acquired  the 
estate,  since  whicli  time  it  lias  remained 
without  interruption  in  the  same  family. 
In  1651,  Queen  Elizabeth  honoured  the  Sir 
Lionel  of  tliose  days  witli  a  royal  visit, 
and  gave  his  mother  a  lute,  still  preserved 
as  an  lieir-loom  among  the  family  reliques 
and  curiosities.  A  descendant  of  this 
gentleman  married  tlie  heiress  of  the  first 
Earl  of  Dysart,  a  title  from  the  royal 
borough  of  Dysart  in  Fifeshire,  Upon  the 
decease  of  the  fil'th  earl  without  a  child,  the 
title  devolved  upon  his  sister,  Lady  Louisa 
]\Ianners,  the  widow  of  John  Manners,  Esq., 
of  Grantham  Grange,  co.  Lincoln. 

Ilelmingham  Hall  is  a  quadrangidar  build- 
ing witli  a  terrace  and  moat  surrounding  it, 
and  bears  undeniable  marlcs  of  belonging  to 
the  time  of  Henry  VIIL,  when  tlie  em- 
battled mansion  had  succeeded  to  the 
baronial  castle.  It  stands  in  the  midst  of  a 
large  park  well  stocked  Avith  deer,  many 
of  them  remarkable  for  their  size,  and 
abounds  in  noble  oaks,  which  have  been 
celebrated  as  the  finest  in  the  county.  Very 
few  innovations  have  been  made  upon  the 
old  mansion.  It  has  been  allowed  to  retain 
tiie  greater  part  of  its  ancient  characteris- 
tics,— its  large  bay  windows,  its  embattled 
parapets,  its  gables  terminated  with  richly 
wrought  finials,  and  its  chimneys  ornamented 
Avith  reticulated  and  indented  mouldings. 
Once  indeed  some  rasli  improver  went  so 
far  as  to  plaster  the  brick  walls  witli  stucco 
in  emulation  of  stone,  but  the  better  taste 
of  a  subsequent  'I'ollemachc  removed  this 
abomination.  With  the  same  fanciful  yet 
pleasing  desire  to  revive  the  past  in  the 
present,  Ave  are  told  that  the  draAvbridges  on 
the  east  and  south  fronts  still  continue  to 
be  raised  at  niglit,  as  they  used  to  be  in 
those  happy  days  Avhen 


"  the  good  old  rule, 


Sufficed  tliem,  the  simple  plan 

That  they  should  take  who  l\ave  the  power, 

And  they  should  keep  who  can." 

Another  interesting  feature  in  this  romantic 
spot  is  the  number  of  Avild  foAvls  which 
cover  the  moat  as  well  as  a  small  hike  in  the 
park.  Mucli  pains  have  been  taken  to 
attract  tlicm  liitlicr,  and  tliey  are  never 
suffered  to  be  disturbed. 

CHIPPENHAM  PAEK,  Cainbiidgeshire, 
near  Newmarket,  tlie  seat  of  Joseph  Sidney 
Tliarp,  Esq.  At  a  very  early  date  tliis 
estate  belonged  to  WilUam  de  Mandcviile, 


and  by  him  it  Avas  given  in  1184  to  the 
Kniglits-hospitalers.  In  the  course  of  time 
it  came  to  the  iirst  Lord  North,  and  then  to 
Sir  Thomas  Eivett,  who  dying  in  1582  Avas 
buried  in  Chippenham  Church.  At  a  later 
period  it  Avas  possessed  by  Admiral  Russell, 
Avho  Avas  created  Lord  Orford  for  the  battle 
of  La  Hogue,  in  commemoration  of  Avliich 
he  called  one  of  the  farms  on  liis  estate  La 
Hogue  Hall,  a  name  it  still  continues  to  bear. 
His  Lordship  resided  at  Chippenham  from 
1680  to  1726,  having  laid  out  full  sixty 
thousand  pounds  in  the  building  of  a  mansion 
here  from  the  designs  of  Inigo  Jones.  Even 
the  stables,  Avhich  Avere  very  large  and  hand- 
some, Avere  made  to  correspond  Avith  the 
rest  of  the  building.  During  the  greater 
part  of  this  time  the  admiral  kept  a  curious 
and  minute  diary  of  his  personal  and  house- 
hold expenditiu'e,  and  this  is  still  said  to 
be  preserved  in  liis  own  handAvriting. 

Mr.  Drummond  Smith  afterwards  pur- 
chased the  estate,  Avlieii  he  pulled  doAvn  the 
front  i)art,  and  erected  tlie  present  frontage 
upon  a  smaller  and  plainer  scale,  leaving 
hoAvever  the  oflices  untouched.  In  1791 
it  Avas  bought  by  Mr.  Tliarp,  tlie  father 
of  the  gentleman  by  Avhom  it  is  noAV  pos- 
sessed. 

The  park  includes  about  five  hundred 
acres,  embellished  Avith  a  fine  sheet  of  water, 
and  is  surrounded  Ijy  a  wall.  The  gardens, 
Avhich  Avere  laid  out  at  a  considerable  expense 
by  Admiral  Russell,  comprise  nearly  seven 
acres,  also  Avithin  a  aamU,  and  in  a  high  state 
of  cultiA^ation.  Tlie  conservatories  are  Avell- 
arranged  and  extensive. 

OWSDEN  HALL,  Suffolk,  the  seat  of 
Thomas  James  Ireland,  Esq.  The  original 
mansion  Avas  built  by  one  of  the  Moseley 
family  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First. 
It  was  afterwards  sold  to  —  Smith,  Esq.,  of 
Staffordshire,  Avho  held  it  only  lor  tAvo  or 
three  years  and  then  disposed  of  it  in 
April  1804  to  the  Rev.  James  Thomas 
Hand,  rector  of  Cheveley  in  Cambridgeshire, 
by  whom  it  Avas  bequeathed  Avith  the 
estate,  in  1834,  to  his  nepheAV,  Thomas 
James  Ireland,  Esq 

The  mansion  is  of  brick,  Avith  slated 
roof,  and  in  the  Grecian  style  of  architec- 
ture. The  old  front,  excepting  the  porch, 
Avas  pulled  doAvn  Ijy  Mr.  Hand ;  and  the 
present  possessor  erected  a  new  centre,  ns 
well  as  two  porticoes,  one  behig  on  the  North, 
and  the  other  upon  the  West  side  of  the 
house.  Tlie  Avings,  originally  built  by 
Thomas  Moseley,  Esq.,  in  1750,  still  remain. 

The  pleasure  grounds,  were  laid  out  by 
the  present  owner,  and  are  disposed  in  lawn 
and  shrnliberies,  Avith  a  handsome  piece  of 
water,  the  ]iark  adjoining  extends  to  about 
lifly  acres. 
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THE  RANGERS,  at  Woodmaiicote,  in  the 
parish,  and  near  to  the  town  of  Dursley,  in 
Gloucestershire,  the  seat  of  Edward  Blox- 
sorae,  Esq.  The  mansion  was  built  in  1830 
by  the  present  occupier  upon  ground  pur- 
chased by  him  of  the  Venble.  James  Webster, 
late  archdeacon  of  Gloucester.  It  is  a  plain, 
stone  mansion  in  that  modern  style  of 
building,  which  presents  no  peculiar  ar- 
cliitectural  features,  yet  gives  the  idea  of 
much  comfort  and  convenience  within.  At- 
tached to  it  are  about  eight  hundred  acres 
of  good  land,  commanding  extensive  ^^ews 
of  the  far-famed  Stinchcombe  Hill,  Uley 
Berry  Peak,  Down,  and  Longdo^\ai  Hills, 
and  line  Beach  woods  on  the  east,  south,  and 
west.  Upon  the  estate  is  a  spring  of  sin- 
gularly pure  water,  wliich,  from  its  name  of 
Holywell,  was  probably  at  some  remote  pe- 
riod one  of  those  holy  fountains,  to  which 
i:)ilgrims  were  in  the  habit  of  resorting,  either 
in  fulfilment  of  a  vow,  or  imder  the  im- 
pression of  its  sanative  qualities.  Even  in 
tlie  present  day  it  is"  much  souglit  after  by 
the  people  of  the  ncighjjourhood  on  account 
of  its  exceeding  purity  and  presumed  whole- 
someness. 

GATE  BURTON,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln, 
the  seat  of  William  Hutton,  Esq.  Tliis 
mansion  w^as  erected  in  the  year  1701  by 
Thomas  Hutton,  Esq.,  who  then  possessed 
the  estate,  and  m  whose  family  it  still  re- 
mams.  It  is  a  plain  grey  brick  building, 
without  any  particular  pretensions  to  beauty 
of  architecture,  and  yet  by  no  means  devoid 
of  picturesque  interest,  though  this  may  in 
some  measure  arise  from  tlie  scenery  with 
wliich  it  stands  connected.  The  grounds, 
wherein  it  is  placed,  extend  to  the  river 
Trent,  wliich  tliere  Hows,  bright  and  silvery 
as  ever,  beneath  a  clill',  one  liundred  and 
thirty  feet  high,  and  covered  in  many  places 
with  magnificent  timber.  Upon  this  emi- 
nence is  a  summer-house,  so  placed  as  to 
command  a  panoramic  view  of  some  charm- 
ing prospects,  both  near  and  in  the  distance. 

COOBIBE  LODGE,  in  the  parish  of  Whit- 
church, about  a  mile  from  the  Pangbourne 
railway-station,  Oxfordshire,  the  seat  of 
Samuel  W.  Gardiner,  Esq.,  by  wliose  grand- 
father the  mansion  was  erected  about  fifty 
years  ago.  It  is  a  large  building  constructed 
Avith  much  taste  in  the  Ionic  style  of  arclii  - 
tecture,  the  main  body  of  it,  which  is  very 
extensive,  being  flanked  by  two  correspond- 
ing wings.  The  front  has  a  southern  aspect, 
while  the  back  part  of  the  mansion  is  in  a 
great  measure  protected  from  the  north 
winds  by  a  well-planted  hill  that  stretches 
out  like  a  screen  behind  it.  The  park  ex- 
tends on  either  side,  leaving  a  wide  opening 
through  which  the-  Thames  is  seen  from  the 


house,  but  tranquil  and  lakelike,  reflecting 
on  its  unbroken  surface  a  heavy  mass  of 
foliage  from  the  Berkshii-e  side  of  the  water. 
Farther  on  is  a  succession  of  slopes  and 
eminences,  chequered  witli  woods  and  culti- 
vated lands,  and  presenting  all  the  peculiar 
calmness  and  softness  of  an  English  land- 
scape. 

CORBY  CASTLE,  in  the  county  of  Cumber- 
land, the  seat  of  Philip  Henry  Howard,  Esq. 
M.P.  for  Carlisle  in  several  parliaments.  It 
stands  upon  the  summit  of  a  sand-stone  cliff, 
at  the  base  of  which  floAvs  the  River  Eden, 
From  the  village  of  the  same  name  the  castle 
is  approached  over  a  beautiful  lawn  which 
gradually  slopes  upwards  to  it,  and  whicli  on 
attaining  its  utmost  height,  merges  into  a 
park  abounding  in  fine  old  oaks.  Beyond 
this  again  is  a  noble  prospect  over  the  whole 
coiintry  to  tlie  north,  till  the  view  is  ter.  li- 
nated  by  tlie  Scottish  hills,  amongst  which 
Birrenswirk  more  particularly  demands  at- 
tention by  its  curiously-shaped  crest.  To 
tlie  west  are  seen  the  towers  of  Carlisle  and 
the  white  sands  of  the  Solwa3s  lying  be- 
tween the  gigantic  Skiddaw  and  his  Scottish 
rival  Crift'el.  In  no  part  of  its  course  does 
tlie  River  Eden — well  worthy  of  the  name — 
flow  through  a  more  enchanting  scene.  On 
every  side  are  noble  groves  of  oak,  from  the 
midst  of  which  rise  up  "  the  giant-snouted 
crags,"  sublime  and  rugged,  and  wonderfully 
heightening  the  more  quiet  portion  of  the 
landscape  by  their  contrast.  Art  and  taste 
liave  combined  to  make  the  most  of  these 
advantages.  To  the  north-west  of  the  house 
a  terrace  stretches  along  the  summit  of  the 
clifl',  overlooking  the  course  of  the  river, 
which,  after  rusliing  down  a  succession  of 
cascades,  at  length  forms  a  long  canal,  se- 
vered by  a  woody  island  of  considerable 
length,  and  terminated  by  a  mighty  amphi- 
theatre of  rocks  that  are  dotted  witli  oaks 
and  other  trees. 

From  a  very  early  period  Corby  Castle 
liad  consisted  of  an  ancient  keep-tower,  and 
a  long  range  of  buildings  at  right  angles 
with  it,  of  a  much  less  antiquated  date  ; 
but  in  1813  the  whole  was  remodelled,  and 
modernised  both  within  and  witliout,  a  Doric 
portico  being  built  in  front  of  the  main 
entrance,  so  that  it  now  presents  tlie  ap- 
pearance of  a  plain  substantial  fabric.  The 
only  thing  to  remind  the  spectators  of  past 
times  is  the  crest  of  the  Howards,  a  lion  sta- 
tant-guardant  ontwo  of  itsfronts.  Theancient 
keep  lias  indeed  been  incorporated  with  the 
present  mansion,  but  so  altered  as  to  corres- 
pond with  the  more  recent  structure.  In 
this  part  is  a  chamber  panelled  Avith  dark 
oak,  and  hung  Avith  ancient  tapestry,  that 
still  bears  the  name  of  the  Hmnited  Chamber, 
though  it  is  no  longer  visited  by  its  spectral 
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tenant.      The  rest  of  tlie  building  is  hand- 
somely fitted   np  in  the  modern  stylo,  and, 
besides  some  fine  paintings,  contains  many 
cm'iosities  and  reliques  of  liistorical  interest. 
Amongst  these  is  the  grace-cup  of  the  fa- 
mous Thomas  a  Becket,  a  vessel  of  ivory, 
mounted  in  silver  gilt,  and  set  with  precious 
stones;    a  massive    gold  rosary  and  cross, 
worn  by  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  when  brought 
to    the   scaffold.      The   claymore  of  Major 
Mac  Donald,   the  Fergus  Mac  Ivor   of  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  It  is  a  trenchant  Toledo  blade, 
and  yet  retains  the  impression  of  its  owner's 
hand  upon  the  leather  of  the  basket-hilt. 
It  may  be  here  observed,  too,  that  an  actual 
adventure  of  the  real  hero  has  been  trans- 
ferred by  the  Scotch  romancer  to  a  much 
less  deserving  character.  Every  reader  must 
recollect  how  "  that  sullen,  good-for-nothing- 
brute,  Balmowhapple,"  was  run  away  with 
by  his  own  charger  into  the  midst  of  the  fly- 
ing  dragoons,  who   taking   heart   of  grace, 
turned  round  and  celft  his  skull  with  their 
broadswords.    The  same  accident  as  regards 
the  headstrong  horse   proved  fatal  to  the 
major,  with  this  difference  only,  that  it  con- 
ducted him  to  the  gallows.  He  had  mounted 
the  steed  of  an  English  dragoon,  Avho  had 
been  just  killed,    but   no    sooner   did  the 
animal  hear  the  sound  of  his  own  trumpets 
than  he  dasheil  back  into  the  midst  of  the 
regiment  to  which  his  former  rider  had  be- 
longed.    In  this  dilemma  the  major  tried  to 
pass   himself  off  for  one  of  the  Ayrshire 
Militia,    concealing   his    tartans    under   the 
cloak  of  the  defunct  dragoon,  which  he  had 
made  spoil  of  when  he  took  the  horse.    This 
ruse,  however,  did  not  long  succeed.      He 
was  recognised  by  General  iluske,  who  im- 
mediately had  him  secured  by  a  guard  of 
twenty  men,  no    small  compliment   to   his 
strength  and  daring,  but  one  no  doubt  with 
which  he  Avould  have  Avillingly  dispensed. 

It  Avould  be  tedious  to  recapitulate  all  the 
portraits  in  this  collection  that  are  intei'est 
ing,  either  from  their  subjects  or  from  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  them.  Yet  a  brief 
stroll  amongst  these  records  of  the  past  is 
hardly  to  be  omitted.  Here  then  is  CharlesV. 
of  Germany,  and  his  wife  Isabella  of  Por- 
tugal, by  Titian  ;  Henry  Earl  of  Surrey,  the 
celebrated  poet; 

"  A  touiig-  that  sci'v'd  in  foreign  realmcs  his  king ; 
Wliose  courteous  talkc  to  vertue  did  enflaiiic 
Eche  noble  liart ;  a  -vrorthy  guide  to  bring 
Our  English  youth  by  travaO  unto  fame." 

John,  first  Duke  of  Norfolk  ;  Thomas,  se- 
cond Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  victor  of  Floddcn 
Field ;  the  famous  Lord  William  Howard  ; 
Andrew  Doria,  styled  by  the  Genoese,  "the 
father  and  deliverer  of  his  country ;"  King 
Charles  the  Second,  at  full  lengtli,  given  by 
himself  to  the  family  at  the  Restoration,  in 


acknowledgment  of  their  services  in  the  Civil 
wars  ;  James  II.  as  high  admiral ;  a  lady  of 
the  house  of  Colonna  by  j\Iaria  de  Fieri,  in 
a  frame  of  box  elegantly  carved,  <5:c.  &c. 
These  are  a  few  only  of  the  treasures  to  be 
found  scattered  in  the  library,  the  gallery, 
and  the  bed-rooms  ;  but  they  Avill  suffice  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  whole,  as  well  as  a  more 
detailed  account — ex  pede  licrcidem. 

About  the  end  of  the  11th  century,  the 
manor  of  Corby  was  granted  by  Hubert  de 
Vallibus,  the  Norman  lord  of  the  barony  of 
Gilsland,   to  his  follower  Odard,  who  there- 
upon assumed  the  name  of  De  Corby.  It  was 
next   held   by    the   De  Richmonds,   and  in 
1323  it  was  conveyed  by  one  of  that  family, 
named   Roland,  to  Sir  Andrew   de  liarcla, 
Earl  and  Governor  of  Carlisle,  so  celebrated 
in  chronicle   for  his  defence  of  that  city  in 
1315  against  Robert  Bruce,  whom  he  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  siege  witli  no  little 
loss,  notwithstanding  the  superiority  of  his 
forces.     In   1322,  Sir  Andrew  had  the  good 
fortune  at  Borough  Bridge,  in  Yorkshire,  to 
defeat  and  take  prisoner  the  Earl  of  Lan- 
caster, who  had  revolted  against  King  Ed- 
ward, for  which  good  service  he  was  made 
Earl   of  Carlisle,  Lord  Warden  of  the  West 
Marches,  and  farther  rewarded  with  a  valu- 
able estate.     Yet  either  from   ambition,  or 
natural  inconstancy,  or  from  some  other  nn- 
explained  cause,  all  these  benefits  failed  of 
binding  him  to  the  monarch,  and  in  1323  he 
entered   into   a  treasonous   correspondence 
with  Bruce,  whom  he  visited  at  Lochmaben. 
Intelligence  of  this  secret  plot  being  brought 
to  Edward,  the  king  at  once,  with  a  promp- 
titiule  foreign  to  his  general  character,  de- 
spatched Anthony,  Lord  Lucy,  to  seize  the 
revolter,   promising  both    to    him   and   his 
assistants  in  the  enterprise    large  rewards 
in  the  event  of  their  success.     Thus  stimu- 
lated. Lord   Lucy  set  out  upon  what  was 
not  unlikely  to  prove  a  dangerous  adventm-e, 
and  masking  his  real  designs  he  presented 
himself  with  his  followers  at  the  castle-gates 
in  friendly   guise,  as  if  he  had  merely  come 
on  a  visit  to  the  governor,  he  left,  however, 
a  few  retainers  at  each  gate  to  secure  his  re- 
treat ;  but  they  excited  no  suspicion,  and  were 
believed  to  be,  as  they  pretended,  only  waiting 
for  the  return  of  their  master.      In  this  way 
he  was  introduced  into  the  presence  of   the 
Earl,  whom  he  found  unarmed  and  engaged 
in    writing,    when  he   at  once  charged  liim 
with  having  conspired  against  the  kuig,  and 
called  upon  him  to  surrender,  a   command 
which  the  surprised  faitour   was  in  no  con- 
dition to  dispute.    Yet  even  now  it  was  an 
equal  chance  that  the  attempt  had  failed,  for 
the    loud  tones  of  Lord  Lucy   reached  the 
keeper  of  the   inner  gate,  who  taking  the 
alarm   raised  a  loud  cry  of  treason.     The 
next  moment  he  was  struck  down  by  Sir 
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Richard  Denton,  Avhile  attempting  to  secure 
the  gate,  the  only  blood  shed  in  an  enter- 
prise, which  might  have  proved  the  deatli  of 
all  concerned  in  it.  Trial  and  judgment  fol- 
lowed close  upon  the  capture.  The  Earl 
■was  arraigned  before  the  chief  justiciary  on 
a  charge  of  high  treason,  and  having  been 
degraded  from  his  knighthood  was  sentenced 
to  be  hung,  drawn,  and  quartered,  on  hearing 
Avhich  he  calmly  said,  "  You  have  disposed 
of  my  body  at  your  pleasure,  but  my  soul  I 
give  to  God."  The  .'^ame  show  of  fortitude 
accompanied  him  to  the  gallows. 

Upon  the  Earl's  attainder  the  manor  of 
Corby  reverted  to  the  Crown,  and  in  1336 
was  granted  to  Sir  Kichard  de  Salkeld,  of  a 
Cumberland  family  With  his  descendants 
it  remained  until  1502  when  Sir  Robert 
Salkeld,  governor  of  Carlisle,  died  in  pos- 
session of  this  manor  without  male  issue, 
and  his  five  daughters,  coheiresses,  divided 
his  property  amongst  them.  The  lady,  who 
received  the  estate  and  castle  of  Corby  for 
her  share,  married  a  member  of  a  younger 
branch  of  the  same  family,  thus  continuing 
the  name  of  Salkeld  for  a  few  generations. 

In  1596,  Corby  was  possessed  by  Thomas 
Salkeld,  one  of  "those  unlucky  adventurers, 
Avhose  projects  succeed  in  the  commence- 
ment only  to  terminate  in  failure.  Some 
Border  dilferences  having  arisen,  he  was 
appointed  by  Lord  Scrope  the  English 
■warden  of  the  West  Marches  to  meet  the 
deputy  of  Buccleugh  the  Scottish  warden 
for  their  amicable  arrangement.  According 
to  the  indispensable  custom  on  such  occa- 
sions, a  truce  was  proclaimed,  to  last  "  from 
the  tjme  of  meeting  till  the  next  day  at  the 
sun  rysing,"  during  which  space  a  safe  con- 
duct was  guaranteed  to  all  whose  appearance 
was  requiied  there  in  their  own  behalf  or 
as  evidence  for  others.  But  amongst  the 
Scotch  assembled  at  the  place  of  meeting, — 
"The  Dayholme  of  Kershoup,  quhaire  a 
burne  divides  England  from  Scotland,  and 
Liddisdaill  from  Bewcastle," — there  hap- 
pened to  be  a  notoiious  border-marauder, 
named  Kinmont  Willie,  who  had  always 
been  particularly  troublesome  to  his  English 
neighbours. The  chance  of  gaining  such  a  prize 
was  too  much  for  "  the  fause  Sakeld's"  mora- 
lity to  resist  it.  Forth  he  pricked  after  AYillie 
lAvhen  the  business  of  the  day  was  over,  and 
soon  came  up  with  the  outlaw,  who  vras 
quietly  jogging  homewards  little  dreaming 
of  such  a  breach  of  border  honour. 


But 


m  a  trice — 


"  They  hae  ta'en  bauld  Kiiunout  Willie 
On  Haribee  to  hang  him  up. 
They  band  his  legs  beneath  the  steed. 

They  tied  liis  hands  behind  his  back, 
They  guarded  him  iivcsome  on  each  side, 

And  they  brought  liim  ower  the  Liddcl  rack. 
They  led  liim  throvigh  the  Liddel  rack, 


And  also  thro'  the  Carlisle  sands  ; 
They  brought  him  to  Carlise  Castell, 
To  be  at  my  Lord  Scroope's  commands." 

When  tidings  of  this  aiTair  reached  Buc- 
cleuch,  he  dashed  about  the  tables  'till  "  the 
red  wine  sprang  on  high,"  and  fell  into  a 
terrible  fit  of  cursing — 

"  O  were  there  ivar  between  the  lands, 

As  well  I  wot  that  there  is  none, 
I  •\\oidd  slight  Carlisle  CastcU  high, 

Though  it  were  buildcd  of  marble  stone. 
But  since  nae  war  's  between  the  lands, 

And  there  is  peace,  and  peace  sliould  bo, 
I'll  neither  harm  English  lad  or  lass, 

And  )'et  the  liinmont  freed  shall  be." 

Buccleuch  was  as  good  as  his  word.  Un- 
der cover  of  the  darkness  he  surprised  the 
castle,  and  though  he  had  only  twenty  men 
with  him,  so  alarmed  the  garrison,  that  they 
allowed  him  to  march  off  in  safety  with  their 
prisoner.  It  was  now  Elizabeth's  turn  to 
be  indignant,  and  as  it  was  not  either  in  the 
temper  or  the  interest  of  king  James  to 
oftend  his  powerful  neighbour,  Buccleuch 
was  persuaded  to  visit  England,  and  make 
what  excuses  he  could  to  the  queen  for  this 
daring  violation  of  an  English  fortress. 
Ti-adition  says,  that  Avhen  presented  to 
Elizabeth,  that  high-stomached  lady  de- 
manded with  her  usual  peremptoriness, 
"  How  he  dared  to  undertake  an  enterprise 
so  desperate  and  presumptuous  ?" 

"  What  is  it,"  answered  the  chieftam  "  a 
man  dares  not  to  do  ? "  a  reply  Avhich  so 
much  struck  her,  that  she  exclaimed  to  a 
lord  in  waiting,  "  with  ten  thousand  such 
men  our  brother  of  Scotland  might  shake 
the  firmest  throne  in  Europe  I '' 

Another  instance  of  Salkeld's  ill  luck 
with  his  captures  may  be  w'orth  relatiiig. 
Towards  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  he 
was  appointed  sheriff  of  the  county,  when  an 
outlaw  named  Jock  Granne  of  the  Pear  Tree, 
whose  brother  was  lying  in  jail  for  execu- 
tion, played  him  as  bad  a  trick  as  Buccleuch 
had  done.  The  freebooter  came  ridi]ig  past 
the  gate  of  Corby  Castle,  which  then  fronted 
mto  the  village,  when  a  child  of  the  sheriff 
was  playing  before  the  door.  Giving  the 
boy  an  apple,  he  said,  "  Master  will  yon 
ride  ?  "  Q'he  latter,  as  was  natural  at  his 
years,  readily  enough  consented,  and  Grteme 
taking  upon  his  horse,  carried  him  into  Scot- 
land ;  nor  Avould  he  part  with  the  child  ex- 
cept in  exchange  for  his  condem  ned  brothe. 

In  1610  and  1614,  the  manor  of  Corby 
was  bought  by  Lord  William  Howard  in  moie- 
ties £i-om  the  Salkelds  and  Blenkinsopps  of 
two  of  the  before-mentioned  coheiresses. 
Belted  Will,  however,  as  his  Lordship  was 
familiarly  called,  made  this  purchase  only  to 
give  it  to  his  second  son,  Sir  Francis  Howard, 
ancestor  of  the  Corby  branch  of  that  illus- 
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trious  family.  This  Sir  Francis  was  a  stanch 
adherent  of  Cliarlcs  during  the  Civil  War, 
raismg  a  regiment  of  four  hundred  horse  for 
his  service,  to  support  whom  he  sold  two 
estates,  the  one  m  Durham,  the  other  in 
Yorkshire,  yielding  a  rental  of  three  thou- 
sand pounds  per  annum.  By  his  exertions 
he  contributed  materially  to  the  victory  of 
Atherton  Moor,  near  Leeds,  in  1G43,  but  in 
this  battle  his  eldest  son  was  killed,  and  his 
second  son,  Francis,  succeeded  him  upon 
his  decease.  The  latter  was  made  governor 
of  Carlisle  during  the  reign  of  James  II. 

Corby  is  still  vested  in  the  family  of  the 
Howards,  the  father  of  the  piesent  proprie- 
tor having  been  appointed  Uigli-riheriff  for 
the  county  upon  the  repeal  of  the  Catholic 
disabilities.  It  was  during  his  lifetime  that 
Sir  Walter  Scott  visited  the  castle,  on  which 
occasion  he  communicated  to  him  the  fol- 
io wmg  lines,  facetiously  styled  the  Poetical 
Works  of  David  Hume,  and  which  were  in- 
scribed by  the  historian  with  a  diamond  on 
•A  window  of  the  Old  Bush  Inn,  Carlisle,  when 
he  was  staying  in  that  city : — 


"  Hero  chicks  in  eggs  for  breakfast  sprawl, 
Here  godless  boys,  God's  glories  b;n\l  ; 
Here  Scotsmen's  heads  adorn  tlie  '(vall, 
But  Corby's  walks  atone  for  all." 


SHAEPHAM,  Devonshire,  the  seat  of  \l. 
Durant,  Esq.  The  mansion  is  said  to  liavc 
been  commenced  about  1770,  by  Captain 
Philemon  Po^\^loll  from  designs  by  Sir 
Robert  Taylor,  but  was  completed  in  1 824 
by  his  grandson,  John  Bastard,  Esq.,  a 
captain  in  the  royal  navy.  It  is  built  of 
Portland  stone,  in  the  Italian  style  of  archi- 
tecture, and  stands  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Dart,  two  miles  and  a  half  south  of  Totness. 
The  situation  is  one  of  singular  beauty  even 
for  this  most  beautiful  of  all  the  English 
counties.  Much  attention  too  has  been  paid 
to  the  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds,  which 
are  kept  m  excellent  order,  and  planted  with 
shrubberies  and  other  ornamental  timber. 

The  founder  of  this  mansion,  the  Captain 
Philemon  Pownoll  above  alluded  to,  was  dis- 
tinguished highly  in  the  naval  service,  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  house  was  built  from 
his  share  in  the  spoils  of  a  rich  galleon 
which  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  capture 
from  the  Spaniards.  He  was  subsequently 
killed  in  Admiral  Parkers  engagement  Avith 
the  Dutch  under  Zoutman,  oif  the  Dogger- 
l)ank,  1780.  The  heiress  of  Captain  Pownoll 
brought  Sharpham  in  marriage  to  Edmund 
Bastard,  Esq.,  who  resided  there,  and  was 
the  representative  for  Dartmouth  during 
many  years.  He  is  reputed  to  have  pos- 
sessed both  taste  and  judgment  in  an  eminent 
degree,  an  opinion  which  is  certainly  borne 
out  by  what  he  cfiectcd  at  Sharpham,  much 


of  the  beautiful  scenery  being  attributable  to 
his  skill  and  invention. 

To  the  present  proprietor  arc  owing 
the  improvements  in  the  roads  and 
approaches. 

SOMERLEYTOH",  or  Somerliton  Hall  com- 
monly abbreviated  into  Someiiey,  in  the 
county  of  Suffolk,  the  seat  of  Samuel 
Morton  Peto,  Esq.,  M.P.  It  is  a  beau- 
tiful old  hall,  built  in  the  time  of  Eli- 
zabeth, but  much  altered  in  the  reign  of 
James  II.  by  Admiral  Sir  Thomas  AUeyne 
of  Lowestoffe.  Fuller  observes  of  it,  that 
"  it  well  deserved  the  name  of  Summerly, 
because  it  was  always  summer  there,  tlie 
walks  and  gardens  being  planted  with  per  • 
petual  greens."  In  the  time  of  the  Con- 
queror it  was  possessed  by  William,  Earl  of 
Warren  and  Surrey,  next  by  the  Osberts, 
tlien  through  the  marriage  of  Isabella  Fitz- 
osbert  with  Sir  Walter  Jernegan,  by  the 
"  famous' JCnightly  family"  of  the  Jernegans 
or  Jerninghams,  and  then  by  Sir  Tliomas 
Wentworth,  whose  eventual  heiress  Eliza- 
beth Wentworth  became  the  wife  of  Charles 
Garneys,  Esq.,  of  Kenton  and  Boyland,  aud 
conveyed  Somerleyton  to  her  husband.  By 
their  grandson,  Thomas  Garneys,  Esq.,  the 
estate  was  sold,  afterwards  it  came  by  pur- 
cliase  to  the  Sir  Thomas  Allin  already  men- 
tioned, whose  son  dying  bachelor  devised  it 
to  Richard  Anguish,  Esq.,  his  sister's  hus- 
band, on  condition  of  his  taking  the  name 
and  arms  of  Allin.  By  him  Somei-leyton 
was  bequeathed  to  Lord  Sydney  Godolphin 
Osborne,  from  whom  Mr.  Peto  pui-chascd  it 
in  184G.  Of  all  the  possessors  of  this  estate, 
the  admiral  was  perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able. He  was  a  zealous  royalist,  and  ob- 
taining a  command  in  the  king's  navy  after 
the  restoration,  and  had  more  than  one  vic- 
torious conflict  with  the  Dutch,  who  hi  his 
day  may  be  almost  said  to  have  divided  the 
supremacy  of  the  sea  with  England,  for  they 
almost  as  often  beat  as  they  were  beaten. 

The  hall,  erected  by  the  Jernegans  temp. 
Queen  J'Llizabeth,  and  altered  by  Admiral 
Sir  Thomas  Allin,  in  the  reign  of  James  II., 
has  been  nearly  rebuilt,  in  the  Anglo-Italian 
style  by  ]\Ir.  Peto.  The  painted  windows 
are  hei-aldically  emblazoned  with  efligies  and 
arms  of  the  Fitzosberts,  Jernegans,  Weiit- 
worths,  AUins,  Anguislies,  and  Osbornes. 

DAHESFIELD,  Buckinghamshire,  the  seat  of 
Charles  Robert  Scott  JMurray,  Esq.,jate  JM  P. 
for  the  county.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on 
a  bank  that  overhangs  the  riA-er,  and  is  so 
called  from  an  ancient  entrenchment  near 
the  house  in  the  form  of  a  horse  shoe,  forti- 
tied  in  its  circular  part  l.iy  a  double  vallum. 
Amongst  the   people  it  was  known  as  the 
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Dane's  Ditches,  an  ap]tcllation  which  sug- 
gested to  Mr.  Scott  JNIurray,  when  hiyhig  out 
tlie  grounds,  the  more  euphonious  name  of 
Danesfield.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  popu- 
lar tradition  it  seems  higlily  probable  tliat 
tliis  supposed  Danish  encampment  was  in 
reahty  the  site  and  remains  of  the  castle  be- 
longing to  the  ancient  family  of  the  Bole- 
becks.  Hearne  speaks  of  the  ruins  of  a 
strong  building  here,  which  was  called  Bull- 
bank's  castle,  and  which  he  supposes  to  have 
been  part  of  the  original  manor  of  Hugh  de 
Bolebec,  the  founder  of  Woburn  Abbey,  in 
Bedfordshire. 

At  one  time  this  estate  was  the  property 
of  John  Morton,  Esq,,  chief  justice  of  Ches- 
ter, who  is  said  to  have  commenced  here  an 
ornamental  style  of  gardening,  to  which  no 
equal  can  be  found  except  in  the  beautiful 
domains  of  Blenheim.  In  the  year  1786  it 
was  sold  by  his  widow  to  Robert  Scott,  Esq. 
The  design  commenced  by  him  was  improved 
a,nd  finisiied  by  his  nepheAv  and  heir  the  late 
Charles  Scott  Murray,  Esq.,  ftither  of  the 
present  owner,  who  is  a  descendant  of  the 
famous  Scottish  family  of  Murray  of  Philip- 
haugh. 

LANGLEY  PARK.  Buckinghamshire,  the 
seat  of  Robert  Harvey,  Esq.,  about  27^-  miles 
from  Cohibrook.  The  manor  of  Langley, 
called  in  old  writings  Langley  Mories  or 
Morys,  came  to  the  Crown  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  by  reason  of  the  minority  of 
Ealph  Plaiz,  cousin  and  heir  of  Aveline  of 
]\Iountfichot,  and  was  by  him  given  to  Eton 
College.  Having  reverted  to  the  Crown,  by 
some  exchange  as  it  is  supposed,  the  estate 
was  granted  for  life  to  Henry  Norris  in  152.3, 
and  to  John  Duke  of  Northumberland  in 
1564.  In  1656,  it  was  granted  in  fee  to  Sir 
John  Keddcrminster,  whose  only  daughter 
and  heir  brouglit  it  in  marriage  to  Sir  John 
Parsons  of  Boveney.  The  executors  of 
their  son,  Sir  William  Parsons,  sold  Langley 
in  1669  to  Henry  Seymour,  Esq.  whose  cou- 
sin and  heir,  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  Bart., 
disposed  of  it  in  1714  to  Lord  Masham,  and 
of  him  it  was  purchased  in  1738  by  the  then 
Duke  of  I\Iarlborough,  whose  descendant  in 
1738,  again  parted  with  it  to  Sir  Robert 
Bateson  Harvey,  Bart.  It  is  now  held  by 
his  successor  Robert  Harvey,  Esq._ 

The  manor-house,  which  stands  in  a  beau- 
tifully wooded  park,  was  originally  built  by 
Sir  John  Keddcrminster,  but  soon  after  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  came  into  possession, 
it  was  pulled  down  and  entirely  rebuilt.  The 
present  mansion  is  a  square  stone  edifice 
with  little  exterior  decoration,  but  contains 
apartments  well  arranged  and  of  considerable 
dimensions.  The  grounds  are  laid  out  with 
much  taste,  exhibiting  the  same  style,  only 
upon  a  smaller  scale,  that  has  been  so  much 


admired  at  Blenheim.  On  the  north  side  of 
the  Home  Park  is  a  large  tract  of  ground 
called  the  Black  Park  from  the  dark  hue  of 
its  trees.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  had 
planted  it  with  firs  in  straight  lines,  but  na- 
ture has  got  rid  of  this  formality  by  the 
multitude  of  trees  self-sown  since  that  period 
from  the  dropping  seeds,  which  have  con- 
verted the  whole  into  a  dense  forest,  accessi- 
ble only  by  a  few  rude  tracks.  In  the  centre 
is  a  tolerably  large  lake,  but  with  too  pre- 
cise a  boundary  to  harmonise  with  the 
wilderness  around  it. 

BLACKWELL  HALL,  the  seat  of  Robert 
Henry  Allan,  Esq.,  J.P.,  F.S.A.,  High 
Sheriff  of  the  county  of  Durham,  1851,  forms 
part  of  the  ancient  freeliold  manor  of 
Blackwell,  a  rich  territory  full  of  entrancing 
nooks  and  shady  dells,  from  Avhich  bright 
glances  of  the  sllveiy  Tees,  with  all  its 
wooded  banks  and  fertile  flats  ever  and 
anon  present  themselves.  The  seat-house, 
"  bosomed  high  in  tufted  trees,"  rises  over 
the  river,  and  commands  its  green  levels  and 
deep  meadows  which  form  an  amphitheatre 
of  3  or  4  miles  hemmed  in  by  rising  wooded 
grounds.  Immediately  opposite  the  mansion 
is  a  remain  of  Castle  llill,  once  a  gallant 
mound,  but  now  sorely  reduced  in  its  fair 
form  in  consequence  of  the  irruption  of  tlie 
"  thundering  Tees,"  which  here  makes  a 
singularly  sudden  and  rapid  sweep.  In  the 
memory  of  old  men  yet  living,  its  ample  brow 
was  decked  with  the  cotter's  dwelling  and 
his  sumiy  garden,  both  long  fallen  into  the 
dark  remorseless  stream  below.  The  forma- 
tion of  a  strong  embankment,  together  with 
a  formidable  pier  of  Barton  stone,  has,  after 
repeated  foilures  of  other  more  rustic  engi- 
neering appliances,  effectually  secured  this 
venerable  remain  from  further  demolition. 
The  estate  is  collectively  styled  "  Baydales," 
Baydayle  being  a  known  archaism  for  Battle. 
Castle  Hill  is  connected  in  the  earliest 
records  withBathley,  Battela,  Battle  Law  or 
Battle  Ilill,  and  Battlefield  ;  but  all  records 
of  the  origin  of  these  names  have  disappeared. 
Behind  an  old  Tithebarn,  the  estate  is  ador- 
ned by  the  wedded  trees,  an  ash  and  a  syca- 
more, which  spring  from  one  huge  trunk. 

The  manor  of  Blackwell  was  purchased  by 
the  Nevilles  from  a  family  of  iMiddleton,  who 
represented  the  Blackwells  of  Blackwell.  It 
fell  out  of  their  hands  at  the  general  confis- 
cation after  the  disastrous  rising  of  the  North. 
A  portion  had  been  sold  before  that  time  to 
the  Parkinsons,  one  of  whom  "  saved  the 
Earl  m  the  rebellion  time."  Other  part  was 
granted  to  the  Garnetts,  whose  kindred  of 
the  same  name  were  lords  of  Egglescliffe, 
but  eventually  all  was  consolidated  in  Park- 
inson. The  manor  was  next  purcliased  b}^ 
the  Ewbankes  of  Staindrop,  who  like  other 
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cavaliers,  deeply  sinned  for  tlie  Crown  against 
their  acres.'  The  subsequent  title  is  of  little 
interest  until  John  Allan,  Esq.  who  purchased 
of  George  Allan,  Esq.  M.P.,  became  the 
possessor.  This  gentleman,  as  additions  to 
his  old  patrimonial  estates  at  Barton  and 
elsewhere,  purchased  properties,  (including 
the  manor),  in  Blackwell,  to  the  amount  of 
iqjwards  of  £34,000.  The  manor  had  by  this 
time  eaten  up  all  its  dependant  freeholds,  no 
subowners  were  left  to  do  suit  and  service, 
tlie  manorial  customs  tacitly  expired,  and  in 
"  these  piping  times  of  peace"  tlie  military 
service  is  excused  to  its  lords.  Not  so,  how- 
ever, an  ancient  rent  of  24s.  lOd.  to  the 
prince-bishops,  which  is  still  duly  and  truly 
exacted  by  my  Lord  of  Durham's  officers.  _ 

The  estate'ling»red  in  the  blood  of  its 
ancient  owners.  TheEwbankes,the  Allans, 
and  even  in  the  wife  of  one  of  the  Parkinson 
owners,  a  fair  Widdrington,  all  descended 
from  the  rich  blood  of  the  "  Nevilles'  noble 
stock."  Few  families  show  such  a  succession 
of  literary  talents  as  the  Allans.  James 
Allan,  Esq.,  a  laborious  collector,  Geo.  Allan, 
Esq.  the  noted  antiquary  his  son,  Geo.  Allan, 
Esq.  M.P.  the  contributor  to  Nichols's  Lite- 
rary Anecdotes,  "  whose  light  and  elegant 
manner  adorned  wliatever  it  touched,"  the 
present  Sheriff  (the friend  of  Surteesand  "the 
earliest  and  most  constant  promoter  of  the 
genealogical  pursuits"  of  the  author's  late 
lamented  father  John  Burke, _  Esq.)  whose 
own  efforts  have  not  been  wanting  to  increase 
in  number  and  value  the  rarities  for  the  pub- 
lication of  which  the  North  of  England  is 
deservedly  famous,  and  long  before  these  the 
semi-astrologer.  Thos.  Allan,  the  confidential 
adviser  of  the  well-known  Leicester,  and  a 
really  excellent  mathematician — all  these 
convey  a  high  idea  of  the  successive  and 
brilliant  attainments  of  the  house  of  Allan. 

Blackwell  Hall  is  rich  in  pictures  and 
prints.  Robson's  chef  d'oeuvre  in  Avater 
colours,  the  celebrated  view  of  Durham 
Cathedral,  painted  for  Bishop  Van  Mildert, 
and  purchased  by  the  present  possessor  on 
his  lordship's  death,  has  found  its  way  from 
Auckland  Castle  to  the  stately  dining-room 
(which  has  dined  200  persons  at  one  time) 
built  by  the  late  John  Allan,  Esq.,  J. P. 

The  views  from  the  hall  over  the  Neville 
manor  of  Blackwell,  through  which  tlie  spark- 
ling Tees  Avinds  in  a  radiant  line  of  light,  or 
dashes  down  in  darkness  and  in  thunder,  are 
extensive,  rich  and  beautiful.  The  varied 
grounds  contain  tine  specimens  of  the 
cypress,  cedar  of  Lebanon  (one  of  the  very 
best  examples  in  the  North)  and  the  singular 
tulip  tree.  Here  a  portion  of  the  large 
collections  of  documents,  title  deeds,  corres- 
pondences, and  MSS.  formed  by  James  Allan, 
Esq.,  and  his  son,  the  antiquary  (but  princi- 
pally the  former),  are  deposited,     ilr.  Long- 


staffe  warmly  acknowledges  the  "  boundless 
access  he  liad  to  these  documents,  which 
has  been  used  in  almost  every  page  "  of  his 
excellent  and  elaborate  history  of  Darlington. 

BLACKWELL  GEANGE  (the  seat  of  William 
Allan,  Esq.,  J.  P.  and  brother  of  R.  H.  Allan, 
Esq.  liigh  Sheriff  of  Durham)  is  a  more 
stately  and  older  residence  of  the  Allans 
than  Blackwell  Hall,  but  it  is  barren  in  early 
historical  associations.  It  possesses,  however, 
a  magnificent  champaign  prospect,  a  noble 
avenue  of  ancient  limes  filled  with  rooks,  long 
laurelled  walks,  and  choice  adornments  of 
eveiy  kind.  Then  it  has  a  very  extensive 
and  grand  suite  of  rooms  extending  througli 
the  entire  southern  wing.  Numerous  old 
portraits  of  the  Allans  all  bearing  a  striking 
resemblance  to  each  other,  look  grimly 
down,  and  impart  a  deep  feeling  as  to  the  long- 
continued  residence  and  wealth  of  its  owners. 
The  haunted  state  chamber  completes  the 
picture  of  ancestral  grandeur.  There,  where 
the  family  lie  in  tlie  solemn  pomp  of  death, 
some  deeply  undercut  and  tine  carvings 
dance  over  every  unoccupied  spot  on  the 
bedstead,  mantelpiece,  and  panelling.  Over 
all  tlie  Avails  of  the  other  rooms  and  stairs, 
pictures  by  the  first  masters  have  been 
drawn  together  by  the  present  OAvner. 
Among  them  is  a  portrait  of  a  lady  from 
Lumley  Castle,  said  to  have  been  a  favourite 
of  Prince  Charlie,  and  inscirbed  "  William 
Verelst  pinxit  173G."  There  is  also  an 
admirable  portrait  of  Lady  Castlemaine. 

The  motives,  Avhether  political  or  other- 
wise, which  induced  the  Allans  to  leave 
their  ancient  inheritance  in  Staflbrdshire  and 
to  retreat  Avith  avcU- lined  purses  to  the 
Bishopric,  have  never  been  very  satis- 
factorily stated.*  They  seized,  hoAvever,  an 
important  tuin  in  the  commerce  of  Eng- 
land, and  plied  their  avocations  with  the 
advantages  of  a  large  capital  so  happily 
that  in  one  year  alone,  namely  in  1710, 
Avhen  George  Allan,  Esq.,  gave  Grange  some- 
thing of  its  present  appearance,  he  bought 
estates  Avhich  in  1814  let  for  £5000  per 
annum.  Li  his  mansion  he  probably  incor- 
porated the  vestigia  of  an  earlier  and  more 
humble  house,  for,  long  after,  the  old  fire- 
places on  tlie  floor  remained  in  some  por- 
tions, Avith  capacious  hearths  around.  The 
marriage  trip  of  his  son  George  and  his  bride 
the   coheiress  of  Prescott,  in  1717,  gave  the 

*  The  Allans  have  long  occupied  a  distinguished  position 
in  the  county  of  Durham,  and  held  the  foremost  place 
among  the  magnates  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Darlington, 
not  so  much  from  their  territorial  influence,  as  that,  in 
the  Avords  of  Ord,  the  elegant  histoiian  of  Cleveland,  they 
are  "a  family  illustrious,  not  only  in  antiquity  and 
honourable  descent,  but  also  in  science,  literature,  and 
the  acliievemcnts  of  the  intellect ;  without  which  the 
glittering  coronet  is  but  an  empty  bauble,  and  the  pomp 
of  heraldry  a  ridiculous  burlesque," — See  Lurir/stajfc'r. 
llistury  oj  Darlington. 
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fatlier  an  opportunity,  in  tlie  exuberance  of 
his  joy,  to  add  the  noble  soutli  wing  as  an 
agreeable  surprise  to  them  on  their  return. 
The  liouse  has  been  little  altered  since 
with  the  exception  of  a  slight  change  in  some 
of  the  windows.  "  The  good  Miss  Allan" 
Avho  had  a  great  taste  for  prints,  and  the  anti- 
quaries of  the  family  covered  every  inch  of 
wall  with  pictorial  beauty.  "  Paintings,"  says 
Surtees,  "  were  not  forgotten,  these  filled 
every  panel,  gradually  insinuated  themselves 
along  the  passages,  and  clothed  the  walls  of 
the  great  staircase."  In  the  days  of  James 
Allan  and  George  Allan,  the  antiquaries, 
and  of  the  accomplished  George  Allan,  the 
M.  P.  for  Durham,  the  Grange  which  con- 
tained a  vast  mass  of  charters,  transcripts  of 
Visitations,  and  legal  and  genealogical  docu- 
ments, was  a  complete  rendezvous  of  literati. 
A  more  laborious,  zealous  or  successful 
antiquary  than  George  Allan  the  father  can 
scarcely  be  imagined.  He  has  left  numerous 
valuable  antiquarian  tracts,  printed  by  him- 
self at  his  pri^■ate  press,  which  have  long 
since  become  libi'i  rarissimi ;  hni  his  assist- 
ance to  larger  undertakings,  especially 
Hutchinson's  elaborate  history  of  Durham 
was  immense.  He  was  in  every  way  a 
"  Macevas,  atavis  edite  rcgihis  ,•"  and  yet 
it  would  be  very  unjust  to  confine  this  title 
to  one  member  of  the  family  of  Allan  only. 

ROWNALL  HALL,  near  Leek,  Stafford- 
shire, the  country  residence  of  Smith  Child, 
Esq.,  M.P.  The  proper  ancestral  seat  of  this 
gentleman  is  Newtield,near  Newcastlc-under- 
Lyme,  but  this  family  mansion  he  was  obliged 
to  quit  upon  letting  the  mines  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, in  consequence  of  which  he  was 
induced  to  purchase  the  house  then  on  this 
estate,  Avith  the  small  grounds  attached  to 
it.  Originally  the  place  had  belonged  to 
the  Arblasters,  and  had  passed  through  va- 
rious hands,  when  the  present  owner  bought 
it  of  a  Mr.  ]?*arker,  who  at  the  time  rented 
a  small  house  there,  erected  on  the  site  of 
one  yet  older.  This  was  partly  pulled  down 
by  Mr.  Child,  and  partly  improved  by  con- 
siderable additions,  so  that  the  whole  is  now 
a  plain  building  without  much  pretension  to 
architectural  ornament,  and  more  allied  to 
the  Italian  than  to  any  other  style.  For 
the  rest,  Rownall  Hall  stands  upon  elevated 
ground  commanding  an  extensive  view  of 
the  hilly  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Leek. 


BOLTON  ABBEY,  Yorkshire,  five  miles  and 
a  half  from  Skipton,  the  property  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  derived  to  him  through 
the  Boyles,  and  the  Cliffords.  It  owed  its 
origin,  if  we  may  believe  the  old  tradition, 
to  the  following  circumstance  : — 


In  the  year  1121,  William  des  Meschines 
and  his  wife  Cecilia  founded  at  Embsay  a 
priory  for  Canons  Regulars,  which  was  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Mary  and  St.  Cuthbert.  Thirty 
three  years  passed,  and  the  founders  of 
Embsay  died,  leaving  a  daughter,  who  as- 
sumed her  mother's  name  of  Romellie,  and 
was  married  to  William  Fitzduncan.  They 
had  issue  a  son,  commonly  called  The  Boy 
of  Egremond — one  of  his  grandfather's  ba- 
ronies, where  he  was  probably  born — who, 
surviving  an  elder  brother,  became  tlie  hope 
of  the  family. 

In  the  woods  betwixt  Bolton  and  Barden, 
the  Wharfs  suddenly  contracts  itself  within 
the  limits  of  a  rocky  channel,  little  more 
than  four  feet  wide,  and  being  thus  checked 
in  its  course,  rushes  through  the  tremendous 
fissure  with  exceeding  violence.    This  par- 
ticular spot  was  then,  and  is  still,  called  the 
Strid,  from  a  foolish  feat  often  performed 
here  by  those  of  move  agility  than  prudence, 
who    amuse    themselves    witli    leaping,   or 
striding,  from  bank  to  bank.     But  the  young 
Romillie,  of  whom  we  have  just  been  speak- 
ing,  when  out  hunting  one  day   improved 
upon  the  usual  achievement.     He  took  the 
leap  with  a  greyhound  in  his  leash,  and  the 
animal  hanging  back  drew  his  master  with 
him  into  the  torrent.     The  forester  who  had 
accompanied  him,  returned  with  despair  in 
his  countenance   to  the  Lady   Aaliza,  and 
exclaimed,  "  What    is  good  for  a  bootless 
Bene  ?  "  to  which  the  lady,  pi'esaging  some 
accident  to  her  son,  replied  "  Endless  sor- 
row."    The  phrase  "  bootless  bene,"  is  ex- 
plained  by  Whitaker  to  mean  "  unavailing 
prayer,"  as  if  the  forester  had  asked,  "  What 
remains  when  prayer  is  useless."     But  the 
acute  and  learned  Faber  rejects  this  inter- 
pretation.     Bene,  he  says,  is  in   reality  a 
dissyllable,  "  the  commencement  of  benedi- 
cite,  as  conversely,  our  familiar  word  dirge, 
is  a  contraction  of  the  Latin  Dirige.     The 
idea  is,  "  wliat  is  the  worth  of  an  unavailing 
benedicite?"     However  this  may  be, — and 
we  give  no  opinion  upon  the  subject — the 
priory  was  translated  from  Embsay  in  con- 
sequence   to    Bolton    by    the    unfortunate 
mother,  being   the   nearest  eligible  site  to 
the  place  where  the  accident  had  occurred. 

"  Soon  near  the  spot 

Arose  a  fair  Abbaye ; 
"WTiere  happiness  and  hope  forgot, 

She  wore  her  life  away. 
There  mass  was  said,  and  trentals  read, 

And  solemn  bells  did  toll; 
And  ceaseless  prayers  to  Heaven  were  made 

For  young  Lord  Komellie's  soul." 

As  some  drawback  to  the  truth  of  this 
legend,  the  drowned  son  of  the  second  foun- 
dress is  himself  a  party  and  witness  to  the 
charter  of  translation  ;  but  then  the  tale  may 
possibly  refer  to  one  of  the  sons  of  Cecilia 
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de  R.omellie,  tlie  first  foundress.     Tliey  both 
died  young. 

In  modern  times — no  farther  back  indeed 
than  1838,  a  yet  more  singular  accident  oc- 
curred at  this  fatal  spot.  The  story  is  told 
by  Dr.  Faber  in  his  notes  upon  the  poems 
of  his  niece,  Miss  Woodi-oofte,  a  young  lady 
of  high  poetical  promise,  who  died  at  the 
early  age  of  two  and  t^\"enty. 

"A  party  had  gone  up  tlie  valley  from 
Bolton   to   view  the  current.     One  of  the 
party,  a  young  lady,  stood  on  the  edge  of 
the  slippery  rock,  apparently  in  the  most 
violent  exuberance  of  high  spirits.     But  her 
laughter,  fearfully  mingled  with  the  screams 
of  fascination,  was  hysterical    not  joyous. 
Suddenly  she  plunged  into  the  raging  tor- 
rent, and  was  carried  down  the  stream.     A 
brave  young  man,  not  one  of  the  party,  who 
was  there  on  the  same  errand,  in  a  moment 
threw  off  his  coat,  and  plunged  in  after  her. 
Twice  he  unavailingly  tried  to  clutch  the 
drowning  girl.    At  the  third  eifort  he  cauglit 
hold  of  her  bonnet,  and  congratulated  him- 
self on  his  final   success.      Unhappily  the 
string  was  only  loosely  tied  under  her  chin, 
and  the  crushed  bonnet  came  off  in  his  hand. 
Self-preservation  now  compelled  him,  from 
sheer  exhaustion,  to  make  for  the  less  rocky 
bank  considerably  below  the  Strid ;  and  the 
unfortunate  young  female  was  taken  out  of 
the  water  a  corpse  about  a  mile  lower  down." 
Whatever  advantage  the  disconsolate  mo- 
ther derived    from  the    translation    of   the, 
priory,  it  is  evident  that  the  monks  were 
very  great  gainers.     Bolton  Abbey  stands 
upon  a  beautiful  bending  of  the  river  Wharfe, 
on  a  level  sufficient  to  protect  it  from  inuu 
dations,    and  in  picturesque    effect  has  no 
equal  amongst  the  northern  houses,  if  indeed 
it  have  in  all    England.      Opposite  to  the 
east  Avindow  of  the  priory  church,  the  river 
washes    the  foot  of  a  rock,  nearly  perpen- 
dicular,  and  of  the  richest    purple,  where 
several  of  the  mineral  beds,  which    break 
out,  instead  of  maintaining  their  usual  incli- 
nation to  the  horizon,  are  twisted  by  some 
inconceivable  process   into    undulating  and 
spiral  lines.     To  the  south  all  is  delightful 
from  its  exceeding  softness ;  the  eye  reposes 
upon  a  few  rich  pastures,  a  moderate  reach 
of  the  river,  tranquil  enough  to  form  a  mir- 
ror for  the  smi,  and  bounding  falls  beyond, 
neither  too  near  nor  too  lofty  to  shut  out 
any  considerable  portion  of  ids  lays  even  in 
winter.     To  the  north,  the  scene  is  yet  more 
glorious.     In  front,  and  immediately  under 
the  eye,  is  a  smooth  expanse  of  park-like 
enclosure,  dotted  with  native  elm,  ash,  &c  , 
of  the  finest  growth ;  on  the  right  is  a  skirt- 
ing oak-wood,  with  jutting  points   of  grey 
rock  ;  on  the  left  a  rising  copse.     ]\Iore  for- 
ward are  seen  the  aged  groves  of  Bolton 
park,  the  growth  of  centuries,  and  yet  far- 


tlieroft'the  barren  and  rocky  distances  of 
Siraonseat  and  Bardenfell,  contrasting  with 
the  warmth,  fertility,  and  luxuriant  foliage 
of  the  valley  below,  Avhich  at  half  a  mile 
above  Bolton  terminates. 

Notwithstanding  the  destructive  effects 
of  lime,  weather,  and  other  accidents,  enough 
of  these  ruins  still  exists  to  be  a  subject  of 
the  deepest  interest  to  the  poet,  the  painter, 
and  the  antiquarian.  Most  of  the  habitable 
buildings  of  the  Priory  have  long  since 
perished  ;  but  the  Gate-House  remanis  en- 
tire. The  great  arch  by  which  the  church 
was  approached  has  been  built  up  with  a 
wall  at  the  one  end,  and  a  window  at  the 
other,  and  has  been  converted  into  a  spacious 
dining-room;  and  with  the  modern  addition 
of  a  wing  on  each  side,  the  Porter's  lodge  of 
the  Monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict  forms 
a  convenient  shooting-box  for  its  noble 
owner,  when  he  is  disposed  to  change  the 
bustling  splendours  of  London,  or  the 
princely  elegance  of  Chatsworth,  for  the 
feudal  barony  of  his  Clifford  ancestors. 

EVENLEY  HALL,  Northamptonshire,  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  Brackley 
railway-station,  the  seat  of  the  Hon.  Philip 
Sydney  Pierrepont,  brother  to  Earl  ]\Ian- 
vers.  The  lordship,  properly  spelt  Even- 
leigli — but  commonly,  Evenley — was  pos- 
sessed, so  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.,  by  the  fondly  of  Stotesbury  or 
Stutesbury.  From  them  it  passed  to  "Wil- 
liam Lisle,  Esq.,  one  of  whose  desendants 
sold  it  to  William  Price,  Esq.,  and  at  his 
decease  it  was  purchased  by  Francis  Basset, 
Esq.,  who  built  the  present  manor-house. 
Coming  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Francis  Basset, 
Bart.,  afterwards  Lord  de  Dunstanville  and 
Basset,  it  was  sold  by  him  to  George  Rush, 
Esq.,  of  Avhom  it  was  purcliased  in  1790  l,»y 
Herbert  Gwynne  Browne,  Esq.  His  daughter 
and  heiress,  Georgina,  the  widow  of  Pryce 
Edwards,  Esq.,  brought  the  property  by 
marriage  in  1810  to  the  Hon.  Philip  Sydney 
Pierrepont,  fifth  son  of  Charles  first  Earl  of 
Manvers,  by  whom,  as  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, it  is  now  possessed. 

The  present  mansion  is  supposed  to 
occupy  the  site  of  a  prior  building,  that  ex- 
isted here  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  It 
stands  in  a  pleasant  park,  of  moderate  di- 
mensions, watered  by  the  river  Ouse,  and 
has  a  high  character  for  salubrity  both  of  air 
and  soil,  which  may  well  be,  the  soil  being 
a  light  loam  on  thin  limestone,  generally 
throughout  the  lordshq?. 

MIDDLEHAM  HALL,  Yorkshire,  the  seat 
of  Christopher  Topham,  Esq.  This  mansion 
was  first  built  about  the  year  1630,  but  by 
whom  is  no  longer  known  M'itii  any  degree 
of  certainty,  though  the  various  transmissions 
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of  the  place  from  one  hand  to  another  Js  well 
ascertained  for  a  considerable  period.  In 
1733  we  find  it  pnrchased  by  Sir  James 
Pennyman,  Bart.,  of  Thornton,  Yorkshire, 
in  Avhose  family  it  continued  till  1771,  when 
it  was  sold  by  Sir  James  Pennyman  of 
Ormesby  to  Richard  Dixon,  Esq.,  of  Middle- 
ham,  who  again  conveyed  it  to  the  late  John 
Breare,  Esq.,  of  that  place,  nnder  wdiose 
will  it  devolved  with  other  estates  to  his 
nephew,  Christopher  Topham,  Esq.,  Ijy 
Avhom  it  is  at  present  possessed.  Singular 
enough,  by  the  marriage  of  this  gentleman 
with  the  daughter  and  only  child  of  John 
Dixon,  Esq.,  of  ]\Iiddleham  and  Brighton — 
cousin  of  the  above  mentioned  Richard 
Dixon—  the  Hall,  with  other  property  once 
belonging  to  that  family,  has  in  a  manner 
returned  to  the  Dixons. 

Middleham  Hall  stands  in  a  small  park, 
rendered  yet  more  picturesque  by  a  hand- 
some piece  of  water,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
neat  and  ornamental  pleasure-giound,  Avliich 
commands  a  magnificent  view  of  the  beau- 
tiful valley  of  \\'ansley  Dale,  the  windings  ■ 
of  the  river,  Yore,  the  distant  mountains 
beyond,  and  the-  ruins  of  Middleliam's  an- 
cient and  far-famed  Castle.  The  rooms 
within  the  house  are  numerous  and  conve- 
nient, all  of  them  being  panelled,  and  one 
lined  with  antique  tapestry. 

BURTON  HALL,  Leicestershire. — Burlon- 
on-the-AVolds,  is  four  miles  east  of  Lough- 
borough, and  eleven  north  of  Leicester.  The 
present  mansion  was,  in  a  great  measure, 
built  by  the  late  Cliarles  Godfrey  i\Iundy, 
Esq.,  to  wliom  the  lordship  was  bequeathed 
by  his  godfather,  JMr.  Noon.  Tlie  house  has 
little  pretension  to  architectural  details,  being 
a  plain  stuccoed  building  of  irregular  design. 
It  is,  however,  large  and  commodious,  and, 
surrounded  by  pleasure  grounds  of  great  na- 
tural and  artificial  beauty,  forms  a  residence 
of  considerable  comfort  and  seclusion.  Tlie 
Burton  estate  was  purchased  by  Lord  Archi- 
bald St.  Maur,  second  son  of  the  present 
Duke  of  Somerset,  and  is  usually  occupied 
by  his  lordship,  and  his  brother.  Lord  Alger- 
non, as  a  Leicestershire  Hunting  J^ox,  for 
which  its  proximity  to  the  celebrated  Quorn 
kennels  render's  it  well  adapted. 

The  Duchess  Sforza,  when  ward  of  J\lr. 
Mundy,  spent  her  youth  at  Burton  Hall,  and 
the  story  of  her  early  life  is  so  romantic  we 
canirot  forbear  telling  it : — 

LordTamworth,  only  sou  of  Robert,  seventh 
Earl  Ferrers,  formed  a  youthful  attachment 
to  a  domestic  in  his  father's  household.  A 
child  was  the  result  of  tire  liaison.  Lord 
Tamworth  died  early,  and  the  mother  and 
child  were  left  unprovided  for.  In  her  dis- 
ti-css,  she  resolved  to  take  her  little  daughter, 
then  just  beginning  to  lisp  to  Lord  Ferrers, 


at  Ratcliffe  Hall,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
some  temporary  relief.  The  earl  had  been 
at  variance  with  his  son,  and  eitlier  from  some 
feeling  of  regret  at  that  remembrance,  or  from 
an  impulse  of  curiosity  serrt  for  the  mother 
and  child  into  the  libr-ary.  Though  a  stern 
and  haughty  man,  he  took  the  little  one  on 
his  knee,  and  exclaiming,  "  It  has  poor  Tam- 
worth's  eyes,"  desired  the  mother  to  Avith- 
draw.  The  child  instairtly  made  way  to  the 
earl's  heart,  and  the  resolution  to  bring  her 
up  Avas  immediately  taken.  While  he  lived. 
Lord  Ferrers  never  parted  with  her,  and  his 
domestic  chaplain  Avas  appointed  her  tutor. 
On  his  lordship's  death,  the  young  lady,  then 
]\liss  Shirley,  a  fine  girl  of  thirteen,  Avas  con- 
fided, in  conformity  Avith  the  earl's  will,  to 
her  guardian,  the  late  C.  G.  Mundy,  Esq.,  of 
Burton  Hall,  Avith  an  alloAvance  of  £3000  a 
year  during  her  minority,  the  reversion  of  the 
beautifid  estates  of  Roydale  and  Hoby,  and 
large  personal  property  being  secured  to  lier. 
The  gifted  author  of  "  Walks  round  Lough- 
borough," Mr  Potter  thus  mentions  an  inci- 
dent that  occurred  during  her  residence  at 
the  mansion,  Avhich  is  the  subject  of  oiu-  pre- 
sent notice : — "  On  passing  this  spot  Ave  are 
reminded  of  one  of  those  '  romances  of  real 
life,'  AAdiich  furnishes  another  proof  that 
'  truth  is  more  strange  than  fiction.'  It  AA^as, 
I  think,  about  nine  years  ago  (1832)  that  a 
decently  dressed  Avoman,  but  evidently  of  ple- 
beian habits,  arrived  at  Bm-ton  Hall,  and  first 
earnestly  requested,  and  then  imperatively 
demanded  tosee  ayouirglady,thena  cherished 
inmate  of  the  house.  Tire  str-anger's  request 
Avas  peremptorily  refused.  "  Then  force 
only  shall  remove  me  from  this  spot !"  Avas 
the  impassioned  exclamation  that  folloAved 
the  stern  denial.  The  lady  of  the  mansion, 
awed  by  the  woman's  firmness,  at  length 
relaxed,  and  it  AA^as  arranged  that  she  should 
be  permitted  to  Avalk  round  the  room  in  Avhich 
Jici-  daugliter  Avas  sitting  at  her  drawing,  Init 
with  the  express  proviso  that  she  should  not 
address  her,  or  in  any  way  discover  herself. 
This  hard  and  trying  stipulation  Avas  at  length 
assented  to,  and  the  viuther  Avas  taken  round 
the  room  rrnder  pretext  of  shoAving  her  the 
paintings  and  furniture,  l^ears  had  rolled 
by  since  she  had  been  separated  from  her 
daughter,  and  the  child  had  groAvn  into  a 
beautiful  girl.  The  tide  of  maternal  feeling 
Avas  high.  (I  knoAV  not  whether  the  filial 
feelings  were  equally  excited,  or  whether  the 
yoirng  lady  was  conscious  that  it  Avas  she 
on  whose  bosom  she  had  hung  that  Avas  so 
intently  gazing  upon  her.)  Pictures  and 
furniture  Avere  unnoticed.  She  only  saAV  her 
daughter. 

"  Her  heart  soon  blinded  both  her  ej-es 
And  slie  could  see  no  more." 

"  She  Avas  hurried  from  the  room,  and  never 

again,  I  believe,  beheld  the  face  of  her  child. 
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That  mother  now  keeps,  or  lately  kept  a  small 
public-house  at  Syston,  and  that  daughter  is 
now  Duchess  de  riforza,  the  wife  of  one  of 
the  most  accomplii^hed  and  best  descended 
men  m  Europe." 

BLENKINSOPP  HALL,  near  Haltwhistle, 
CO.  Northumberland,  the  seat  of  John  Blen- 
kinsopp  Coulson,  Esq.,  a  magistrate,  and 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Northumberland 
Militia,  as  well  as  deputy-lieutenant  of  that 
county.  The  estate  has  for  many  centuries 
been  possessed  by  the  Blenkinsopps,  who 
are  described  by  Camden  as  being  "  a  right 
ancient  and  generous  family,"  and  may  be 
traced  back  to  a  very  early  period.  In  the 
time  of  Edward  the  First,  the  castle  with  the 
manor  was  held  by  Ranulphus  de  Blenkin- 
sopp,  and  in  1339  by  Sir  Thomas  de  Blenkin- 
sopp,  who  had  license  to  fortify  his  mansion 
on  tlie  boi'ders  of  Scotland.  Nor  has  it  ever 
been  out  of  the  family  from  that  period,  the 
heiress,  Jane  Blenkinsopp,  having  married 
William  Coulson,  Esq.,  of  Jesmond,  in  the 
same  county,  a.d.  1727.  The  Castle,  which 
is  now  in  ruins,  stands  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river  Tippal,  and  appears  to  have  been  a 
very  strong  building,  surrounded  by  a  deep 
fosse,  and  entered  by  a  drawbridge. 

The  present  residence  was  chietly  built  by 
the  existing  proprietor,  in  addition  to  an  old 
mansion  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river  Tippal,  about  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the 
ancient  Castle,  surrounded  by  extensive  and 
well-disposed  plantations. 

SHERBURN    HOUSE,    or,    HOSPITAL,    the 
residence  of  the  Kev.  George  Stanley  Faber, 
Avho  is  Master,  or  Warden,  of  the  same.     It 
is  in  the  county  of  Durham,  nearly  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  provincial  capital,  and 
stands   in  a  warm  sunny  dale  on  the  east 
side    of    Sherburn  Water.      The    building 
forms  a  quadrangle,  inclosing  an  area  of  about 
an  acre;    but  many  new  rooms  have  been 
added  since  it  was  founded  in  1181  by  Hugh 
Pudsey  "  the  joly  Byshop  of  Dm-ha"m,"  for 
the  maintenance  of  sixty-five  poor    lepers, 
over  whom  he   placed  a  steward  to  defend 
them  and  their  hospital.     It  Avas  dedicated 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  Lazarus,  and  his  sis- 
ters Martha  and  Mary,  a  circumstance  which 
did  not,  however,  protect  it  from  tlie  fury  of 
the  Scots,  who  destroyed  a  greater  part  of 
the   original   building.      The  damage  done 
by  these  marauders  Avas  repaired  by  Thomas 
de  Hessewell,  avIio  held  the  office  of  master 
between  the  years  1330  and  1339,  and  other 
restorations  were  subsequently  made  by  Dr. 
Gregory,  who  was  appointed  master  in  1759. 
Formerly  the  IMasters  or    Wardens,  paid  a 
horu-blower,  whose  business  was  to  keep  a 
look  out  for  Scottish  raids  and  blow  his  horn 
as  a  notice  for  persons  to  secure  their  stock. 


The  legal  name  of  this  institution  is 
JDomus  Christi  Hospitalis  de  S/ie?-burn,  whence 
the  more  familiar  name  of  Sherburn  Ilunse, 
not  in  the  Cockney  sense  of  the  phrase,  but 
analogously  to  Charter  House  in  London, 
and  Peter  House  at  Cambridge.  For  a  long 
time  it  was  supposed  that  there  was  not  a 
single  ancient  record  belonging  to  the  hospi- 
tal, a  deficiency  much  lamented  by  the  two 
historians  of  Durham,  JIutchinson,  and  Sur- 
tees.  But  the  master's  chaplain,  the  late 
Mr.  Bamford,  who  was  curious  m  such  mat- 
ters, discovered  in  an  old  chest  containing 
obsolete  leases — just  before  Mr.  Faber  be- 
come warden,  and  unfortunately  after  the 
death  of  Surtees, — muniments  to  the  number 
of  one  hundred  and  sixteen,  quite  perfect, 
and  almost  exclusively  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries.  Of  these  the  present 
master  has  made  a  catalogue  raisonnee,  which 
he  intends  one  day  handing  down  to  his  suc- 
cessor with  the  muniments  themselves. 

It  has  been  usually  supposed,  and  is  so 
stated  by  Surtees,  that  the  two  first  wardens 
were  Ernald  de  Aclent,  and  Sir  jMartin  de 
Sancta  Cruce  ;  but  the  muniments  discovered 
by  Bamford  bring  out  between  these  masters 
two  others  previously  unknoAvn,  Guarinus 
de  Godet, — meaning  in  all  probability  War- 
ren de  Godet — and  Radulphus  Monachus. 
In  one  of  these  documents  is  told  a  curious 
tale,  unknown  before, — curious  that  is,  as 
illustrating  the  manneis  of  the  age — and 
whicli  from  circumstantial  evidence, — for  the 
record  has  no  date — must  have  occurred 
between  the  years  1181  and  1194  in  the 
lite-time  of  Pudsey.  It  is  prefaced  by  ano- 
ther document,  giving  wliat  perhajis  we  may 
be  allowed  to  call  the  pedigree  of  the  story, 
and  which  therefore  cannot  well  be  omitted. 

I.  William  de  Sancta  Barbara,  bishop  of 
Durham,  issued  about  the  years  1143-1152, 
a  precept  to  the  men  of  Middleham  that 
Paulinus,  son  of  Ralph,  bishop  of  Orkney, 
should  along  with  his  brother  have  and  hold 
the  lands  of  Garmondsway. 

II.  Ralph,  son  of  the  above  named  Pau- 
linus of  York,  had  his  right  to  the  lands  of 
Garmondsway  contested  ;  upon  which,  being 
an  ecclesiastic  and  therefore  not  permitted 
to  wield  the  weapons  of  temporal  warfare, 
he  appointed  a  deputy  to  fight  in  the  judicial 
combat  on  his  behalf.  The  counier-claim- 
ants  were  Ingelram  de  Kilton,  Walter  de 
Garmondsway,  and  Ralph  de  Garmond- 
sway. These  also,  perhaps  on  account 
of  their  number,  in  like  manner  appointed 
a  deputy.  The  champion  of  the  three 
claimants  was  Peter  de  fCettleby.  The 
judicial  combat  was  fought  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  episcopal  Count  Palatine, 
and  Ralph's  champion  proved  victorious. 
In  gratitude  for  his  success  he  gave  a  third 
part  of  the  vill  of  Garmondsway  to  Slier- 
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burn  Hospital,  then  newly  founded  1)y 
Pudsey, — "  Nobile  Xenodochium  de  Schire- 
burn  juxta  pontem,"  as  William  of  Newbury 
describes  it — and  most  probablyat  the  in- 
stigation of  the  bishop.  Fortunately  for  the 
tenants  of  the  hospital  and  then- descendants 
the  matter  did  not  end  here.  Law  is  ex- 
pensive, whether  conducted  at  the  point  of 
the  lance  or  the  point  of  the  pen,  and  Ralph 
found  a  heavy  bill  of  costs  brought  against 
him  by  the  court  of  the  Count  Palatine,  so 
heavy  indeed  that  he  was  unable  to  discharge 
it.  Hereupon  the  good  bishop  stepped  in — 
Qeos  i'v  fxrjxavT],  and  proposed  to  assist  him, 
but  always  under  condition. — "  If  you,  Ralph, 
•will  give  to  my  hospital  the  whole  of  the 
vill  of  Garmondsway,  instead  of  only  one- 
third,  I  will  defray  the  expenses  of  the  com- 
bat, and  make  you  comfortable  for  the  term 
of  your  natural  life  by  paying  you  sixty- 
four  marks  annually."  Poor  Ralph  having 
no  alternative  consented,  and  thus  Sherburn, 
the  "  Nobile  Xenodochium,"  became  pos- 
sessed of  the  lands  of  Garmondsway. 

CLYFFE,  near  Dorchester,  in  the  county 
of  Dorsetshire,  the  seat  of  Charles  Porcher, 
Esq.  The  name  of  this  interesting  place 
has  been  variously  written  Clift,  Cliff,  Clyve, 
and  Clyffe,  though  the  latter  would  seem  to 
be  the  more  generally  received  ortliography, 
and  as  we  have  no  certain  etymological  data 
to  assist  us  in  coming  to  a  conclusion,  we 
cannot  take  a  better  guide  than  custom, 
'i'he  estate  has  successively  passed  through 
the  hands  of  the  Baynards  and  Starts  to  the 
present  owner,  who  pulled  down  the  house 
originally  built  in  the  reign  of  James  the 
First,  and  erected  a  new  mansion  upon  ano- 
ther and  more  favourable  site.  This  build- 
ing, which  is  of  the  early  Tudor  style  of 
architecture,  stands  upon  a  gentle  eminence, 
protected  by  higher  hills  on  the  north  and 
east,  and  commands  an  extensive  view  over 
the  valley  of  the  Frome,  the  fourth  river  of 
that  name  m  England,  and  which  joins  the 
sea  in  Poole  harbour.  Further  on  the  pros- 
pect is  bounded  to  the  north  by  Blackdown 
hill,  to  the  east  by  the  Purbeck  hills,  and  to 
the  south  by  the  Lalworth  and  Osmington 
downs.  The  approach  to  the  house  is 
through  a  noble  avenue  of  Elms. 

LOWER  EATINGTON  PARK,  AN^arwick- 
shhe,  the  seat  of  Evelyn  John  Shirley,  Esq. 
According  to  tradition  the  mansion  was 
originally  built  here  before  the  Norman 
Conquest,  and  afterwards  modernized  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  since  Avhich  time 
it  has  undergone  various  alterations  and 
improvements.  About  1650  it  was  repaired 
by  Sir  Robert  Shirley;  in  1740  and  1767, 
additions  were  made  to  it  by  the  Hon.  George 


Shirley  ;  and  again  in  1824  and  1843,  by  the 
present  proprietor. 

This  seat  was  remarkable  even  in  Dug- 
dale's  time  as  being  the  only  place  in  the 
county  of  Warwick,  which  could  show  an 
uninterrupted  succession  of  owners  in  the 
male  line  from  the  Anglo  Saxon  period. 
From  the  days  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  it 
has  continued  in  the  male  line  of  the  Shir- 
leys,  although  since  the  death  of  the  lirst  Earl 
Ferrers  in  1717  it  has  been  in  the  younger 
branch.  From  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL, 
to  that  of  Charles  I.  it  was  leased  by  the 
Shirleys  to  their  cousins,  the  family  of 
Underbill  one  of  whom  has  obtained  a  place 
in  Fuller's  Worthies.  Here  too  the  celebra- 
ted musician  and  composer,  William  Croft, 
was  born  in  1678. 

The  house  having  been  altered  at  so  many 
different  periods,  exhibits,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  several  varieties  of  architec- 
ture, each  owner  consulting  his  own  taste 
rather  than  that  of  his  predecessors  ;  yet  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  even  this  irregu- 
larity has  not  its  own  peculiar  interest, 
although  certainly  not  of  the  kind  which 
belongs  to  a  uniform  and  graceful  structure ; 
just  as  a  wild  forest  possesses  its  own  cliarms, 
though  totally  differing  from  those  of  a  cul- 
tivated pleasure-ground  disposed  according 
to  the  rules  of  art.  At  all  events  the  in- 
ternal elegance  and  accommodation  are  un- 
deniable, the  rooms  being  large  and  hand- 
some, and  ornamented  with  many  excellent 
pictures  by  different  masters.  There  is  also 
a  good  library,  suited  to  a  scholar  or  private 
gentleman,  and  evincing  much  taste  and 
judgment  in  the  selection.  The  park,  which 
is  well  stocked  with  deer,  spreads  over  a 
wild  undulating  ground,  and  is  famous  for 
its  hawthorn-trees,  said  to  be  some  of  the 
finest  in  all  England.  The  gardens  too  are 
exceedingly  picturesque.  In  the  midst  of 
them  may  still  be  seen  the  Tower  and  ruins 
of  the  old  church  of  Eatington,  the  south 
aisle  of  which  has  been  converted  into  the 
family  chapel,  wherein  is  a  fine  monument 
of  the  first  Earl  Ferrers,  the  great-grand- 
father of  Evelyn  John  Shirley,  Esq. 

STRACATHRO  HOUSE,  in  the  parisli  of 
the  same  name,  Forfarshire,  the  seat  of 
Sir  James  Campbell.  This  is  an  elegant 
modern  mansion  of  the  Grecian  style  of 
architecture,  built  by  Alexander  Cruikshank, 
Esq.,  in  1828,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  exceed- 
ing beauty  of  the  scenery  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded. It  stands  in  the  vale  of  the  North 
Esk,  about  five  miles  from  Brechin,  by  the 
great  northern  road  through  Strathmore  to 
Aberdeen,  'i'radition  too,  whether  false  or 
real,  has  lent  its  interest  to  the  neighbour- 
hood, pointing  out  the  parish  clnu'chyard 
as  the  place  wiiere  John  Baliol  did  homage 
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to  Edward  the  First  of  England  for  the  Scot- 
tish crown.  It  is  also  said  that  at  some  very 
remote  period  a  great  battle  was  fought  liere 
between  three  kings — PIctish,  Scottish,  and 
British  or  Danish — in  which  all  three  were 
killed. 

Being  at  no  great  distance  from  Cattertluui, 
the  'i'emple  Hill,  the  name  Stracathro'  is 
thought  to  be  derived  from  it,  and  to  signify 
the  Temple  Strath,  or  Valley,  in  wliich  case 
Stracathro'  must  be  taken  for  a  corrupted 
abbreviation  of  Strath  Caithir. 

Till  1847  this  place  was  the  seat  of  the 
Cruikshank  family,  but  in  tliat  year  it  was 
purchased  by  the  present  owner,  Sir  James 
Campbell,  a  descendant  of  the  family  of 
Campbell  of  Melford,  a  scion  of  the  Argyll 
Campbells. 

TREVARNO,  Cornwall,  the  seat  of  Chris- 
topher Wallis  Popliam,  Esq.  The  mansion, 
as  it  now  appears,  was  built  in  1839  by  the 
present  owner  upon  the  site  of  the  old  edifice, 
which  had  existed  for  at  least  three  hundred 
years  before,  and  probably  for  a  much  longer 
period.  It  is  of  the  Grecian  style  of  archi- 
tecture, with  a  lai'ge  Doric  portico  of  solid 
granite.  The  grounds  are  extensive,  leading 
to  a  picturesque  valley  below,  that  contrasts 
beautifully  with  the  more  rugged  features  of 
the  prospect. 

This  estate  originally  belonged  to  a  family 
called  Trevarno ;  then  to  the  Arundels  ;  and 
from  tliem  it  was  purchased  about  tlie  year 
1770  by  the  late  Christopher  Wallis,  Esq., 
maternal  grandfather  of  the  gentleman  now 
possessing  it.  A  pleasing  instance  of  canine 
affection  attaches  itself  to  the  memory  of 
Mr.  Oliver,  the  last  representative  of  the 
Trevarnos.  When  he  died,  his  dog,  as  if 
really  monrnhig  for  the  extinction  of  the 
race,  refused  to  be  separated  from  his  master, 
and  like  the  idiot  in  Southey's  pathetic 
ballad  proceeded  to  dig  up  tlie  body  on  the 
night  of  its  interment.  So  determined  was 
the  faithful  animal  in  his  purpose  that  it 
was  eventually  foiuid  requisite  to  protect 
the  grave  from  him  by  placing  over  it  a 
heavy  tomb-stone. 

ABBEY  CWMHIR,  Radnorshire,  the  seat  of 
Francis  Aspinall  Pliilips,  Esq.  The  old  man- 
sion of  Cwmhir,  wliich  for  many  generations 
was  the  residence  of  the  ancient  f^imily  of  the 
Fowlers  of  Radnorshire,  is  now  converted 
into  a  farmliouse.  The  present  edifice  was 
built  in  1833  by  Thomas  Wilson,  Esq.,  at 
that  time  the  owner  of  the  property.  On 
the  estate  are  the  ruins  of  a  Cistercian 
monastery,  said  to  1)0  the  largest  in  England, 
little  of  which  now  remains,  though  some  in- 
teresting fragments  of  it  may  still  be  seen 
in  the  churches  of  Llanidloes  and  New- 
town, Montgomeryshire.  Some  portions,  too, 


of  the  stone  of  the  old  building  have  been 
used  in  the  erection  of  the  more  modem 
mansion. 

Tlie  monastery  was  called — and  the  place 
still  retains  tlie  name — Abbey  Cwmhir,  the 
site  forming  the  latter  part  of  the  appellation, 
agreeably  to  the  \Yelsh  idiom  ;  and  it  de- 
rives its  name  from  standing  in  a  long  dingle, 
or  narrow  vale,  of  considerable  length,  which 
is  tlie  meaning  of  the  word  Cwmhir.  Tliose 
who  are  curious  in  such  matteis  will  find  a 
long  and  exceedingly  minute  account  of  this 
abbey  in  the  Archteologia  Canibrensis,  No. 
XVI.,  October,  1849,  p.  2.33. 

For  a  long  period  Cwmhir  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  Fowlers,  who  at  one  time 
must  have  been  a  wealthy  family.  One  of 
them  is  believed  to  have  built  the  neigh- 
bouring mansion  of  Divamier,  and  to  have 
enclosed  the  adjacent  park,  which  circum- 
stances, with  the  report  of  his  wealth  in  tlie 
vicinity,  gave  rise  to  the  following  popular 
saying  :— 

"  There  is  neither  a  park  7ior  a  deer 
To  be  seen  in  all  lladiiorshire ; 
Nor  a  nian  witli  five  hundred  a  year, 
Save  Sir  ^^'illiam  Fowler  of  Alibey  Cwniliir." 

The  male  branch  of  the  Fowlers  having 
become  extinct,  this  estate  was  purchased  in 
1824  by  Thomas  Wilson,  Esq.  of  London  ; 
and  was  again  sold  in  1836  to  Francis 
Philips,  Esq.  of  Bank  Hall,  county  of  Lan- 
caster. This  gentleman,  who  was  father 
of  tlie  present  proprietor,  increased  the 
property  by  numerous  purchases,  besides 
adding  greatly  to  its  value  by  draining, 
planting,  and  other  improvements.  He  died, 
deeply  lamented.  May  4,  1848,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  seventy-eiglit- 


ALDERMASTON,  Berkshire,  the  seat  of 
Daniel  Higford  Davall  Burr,  Esq.  Tlie 
present  mansion,  a  building  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan style  of  architecture,  was  built 
in  1850,  the  old  Hall,  erected  by  Sir 
Ilumplirey  Forster,  a.d.  1636,  having  been 
partially  destroyed  by  fire  in  1844.  The 
manor,  according  to  Leland,  was  said  to 
have  been  given  to  Richard  Achard  by 
King  Henry  the  First.  It  certainly  was 
possessed  by  one  of  that  name  and 
family  as  early  as  1229,  and  continued  in 
tlie  male  line  of  the  same  till  about  1358, 
Avhen  it  passed  by  marriage  to  the  Do  la 
Mares,  and  from  them  in  like  way  to  Sir 
George  Forster,  he  liavhig  married  the 
daughter  and  heiress  of  John  de  la  i\Iare, 
Esq.  This  gentleman  was  Sheriff  of  Berlcs 
and  Oxfordshire  in  1516,  and  his  son,  Sir 
Humphrey,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  estate, 
was  one  of  the  knights  of  the  body  to  King 
Henry  tlie  Eighth.     His  descendant,  also  a 
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Sir  Humphrey,  had  the  honour  of  a  royal 
visit  from  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1601. 

About  1740  the  estate  again  passed  by 
maniage  from  the  family  possessing  it, 
tind  this  time  to  Ralph  Congreve,  Esq. ; 
but  it  -was  sold  by  tlie  executors  of  one  of 
his  descendants  in  1847  to  the  present  pos- 
sessor. 

BODELWYDDAN,  Flintshire,  near  St.  Asaph, 
the  seat  of  Sir  John  Hay  Williams,  Bart. 
The  word,  Bodelwyddan,  usually  signiiles 
*'  a  little  mountain,"  but  in  this  case  Welsh 
antiquaries  have  supposed  it  to  mean  "  the 
abode  of  the  chieftain ;"  and  they  hold  their 
interpretation  to  be  confirmed  by  its  having 
been  the  residence  of  Gweryd  ap  Rhys 
■Groch,  a  founder  of  one  of  the  fifteen  tribes 
of  North  Wales.  To  him  it  had  been  given 
by  Edward  the  First  in  exchange  for  Henllys, 
in  the  Isle  of  Anglesea,  his  former  residence, 
and  where  the  king  soon  afterwards  built 
the  Castle  of  Beaumaris. 

About  the  year  1690,  Bodelwyddan  was 
possessed  by  the  Humplneys,  who  sold  it  to 
♦Sir  William  Williams,  Bart.,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  common  ancestor  of 
the  Wynnstay  and  Bodelwyddan  families. 
He  himself  could  boast  of  having  been  de- 
scended from  Cadrod  Harrd,  or  Cadrod  the 
Handsome,  Lord  of  Talsy-bolion  in  Anglesea. 

The  mansion  is  a  castellated  building, 
upon  rising  ground,  at  the  opening  of  the 
Vale  of  Clwyd,  and  commands  an  extensive 
view  of  the  vale  and  the  open  sea.  To  it 
is  attached  a  deer-park,  with  gardens  well 
laid  out,  and  kept  in  a  high  state  of  cul- 
tivation. 

Sir  J.  H.  Williams  possesses  also  two  es- 
tates upon  a  smaller  scale,  and  of  less  value — ■ 
Tyfry,  near  Pentraeth,  and  Rhiauva,  near 
Beaumaris,  in  the  Isle  of  Anglesea. 


EDGCOTT,  Northamptonshire,  the  seat  of 
Mrs.  Cartwright.  This  estate  was  at  one  time 
possessed  by  Thomas  Cromwell,  Esq.,  and 
upon  his  attainder  escheated  to  the  Crown.  In 
1540  it  was  granted  for  life  to  Anne  of  Cleves, 
and  from  her  it  passed  into  the  hands  of 
W.  Chauncy,  Esq.,  whose  family  retained 
it  until  1795,  when  it  went  to  the  late  Thomas 
Carter,  Esq.,  imder  tlie  will  of  the  late  W. 
Chauncy,  Esq.  By  him  Edgcott  was  de- 
vised— after  his  sister  Martha,  who  died  in 
1848 — to  his  cousin,  Julia  Frances  Aubrej^, 
with  remainder  to  her  children,  this  lady 
having  married.  May  29,  1810,  W.  R.  Cart- 
wright,  Esq.  Her  eldest  son  married  in  1848 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Freman- 
tle,  Bart. 

The  old  mansion  was  taken  do-nm  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  aud  in  1752 
the  present  handsome   edifice  was  erected 


nearly  on  its  site,  by  Richard  Chauncy,  Esq. 
The  brown  stone,  of  which  it  is  built,  came 
from  quarries  in  the  lordshijj,  that  material, 
and  of  a  good  quality,  being  abundant  in  the 
neiglibourhood.  It  is  an  oblong  erection  of 
three  stories,  on  a  basement  of  the  stone  just 
mentioned,  while  the  copings  are  of  a  whitish 
stone  brouglit  from  Warwickshire.  Although 
there  is  no  regular  park,  properly  so  called, 
yet  there  is  no  want  of  fine  timber,  and  the 
ground  about  the  house  is  diversified  Avith 
hill  and  dale,  the  natural  beauty  of  the  spot 
being  considerably  heightened  by  an  artifi- 
cial lake,  the  work  of  the  Rev.  R.  Charwell. 
It  extends  over  ten  acres. 

An  additional  interest  is  flung  over  this 
place  by  historical  recollections.  It  was  here 
that  Charles  the  First  rested  on  the  22nd  of 
October,  1642,  before  the  battle  of  Edgehill 
at  Edgcott.  The  bed  in  which  he  slept  is 
still  preserved  in  the  house  as  a  precious 
relique  of  times  gone  by,  a  feeling  more  or 
less  common  to  all  cultivated  minds — to  the 
po.et  no  less  than  to  the  antiquary — and 
Avhich  in  truth  is  scoffed  at  by  none  but  the 
mei'est  utilitarians. 

NETTLECOMBE,  Somersetshire,  the  seat  of 
Sir  Walter. Calverley  Trevelyan,  Bart.,  about 
six  miles  from  Dnnster  Castle,  on  tlie  road 
leading  thence  to  Taunton.  The  parish 
in  whicli  it  stands,  of  the  same  name, 
lies  on  the  south  side  of  St.  Decumans,  in  a 
bottom  near  that  part  of  Brendon  Hill,  called 
Raleigh's  Down,  and  Avatered  by  a  rivulet, 
wliich  falls  at  Dunniford  into  the  sea.  The 
lands  are  fertile,  and  mostly  in  tillage,  the 
soil  being  a  red  loam.  Some  j^ears  ago  when 
the  labourers  were  digging  stones  for  the 
roads  in  a  field  called  Knapp-Dane,  they 
found  several  bushels  of  bones,  which  were 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  a  party  of 
Danes,  who  in  the  year  918  havhig  landed 
at  Watchet,  were  roughly  handled  by 
those  they  had  come  to  enslave,  if  not  to 
exterminate. 

The  existing  mansion  of  Nettlecombe  Avas 
built  about  1600.  It  stands  quite  close  to 
the  church,  a  situation  that  might  seem 
oddly  chosen  but  for  its  exceeding  pictaresqe- 
ness.  The  old  structure  has  been  much 
changed  by  modern  alterations,  with  Avhich 
it  is  still  in  parts  blended,  many  additions 
having  been  made  by  the  great-grandfather 
of  the  present  OAvner,  Avho  has  himself  con- 
siderably improved  it.  In  the  front  is  a 
porch  over  the  first  entrance  door,  upon 
Avhich  are  carved  the  arms  of  the  family. 
Here  too  are  several  pointed  gables,  Avith 
small  pinacles.  The  second,  or  principal 
hall  is  large  and  lofty,  Avith  the  armorial 
bearings  of  its  possessors  over  the  chimney, 
and  portraits  of  the  Trevelyans,  and  their 
connections  for  many  generations,  upon  the 
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walls.  Amongst  them  is  the  celebrated  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  to  the  eldest  branch  of 
whose  family  the  Nettlecorabe  estate  had 
originally  belonged. 

The  grounds  are  exceedingly  beautiful 
from  their  verdant  undulations,  and  the 
quantity  of  fine  timber  that  clothes  both 
wood  and  valley,  and  intermingles  with  the 
pastures.  On  approaching  tlie  house  by  a 
way  called  the  Elm  Walk,  you  come  upon 
three  roads,  when  to  the  right  lies  the  Mead, 
and  to  the  left  extends  the  great  Oak  Park. 
Near  the  first  gate,  on  the  right  hand,  are 
two  artificial  ponds,  well  stocked  with  fish, 
principally  eels,  carp,  and  tench.  The 
largest  of  these  is  called  the  Island  Pond. 

KINGSTOKE  HALL,  Nottinghamsliire,  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  east  of  Kegworth,  the  seat 
of  the  Right  Honourable  Edward  Strutt, 
a  magistrate  in  the  county  and  M.P.  for 
Arundel.  This  estate  came  into  the  family 
more  than  fifty  years  ago,  William  Strutt, 
Esq.,  of  St.  Helen's  House,  Derby,  having 
then  obtained  it  by  purchase.  The  present 
possessor,  who  succeeded  his  fatlier  in  1830, 
has  improved  his  grounds  by  adopting  the 
system  of  transplanting  full-grown  trees,  so 
warmly  recommended  by  Sir  Henry  Steuart, 
Bart.,  in  his  excellent  work,  called  "  The 
Planter's  Guide,  or  a  Practical  Essay  on  the 
best  manner  of  giving  immediate  efi'ect  to 
Woods  by  tlie  removal  of  Large  Trees  and 
Underwood."  It  is  not  a  little  in  favour  of 
this  system  that  it  has  met  with  tlie  sanction 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  liimself  an  experienced 
and  judicious  planter,  who  managed  to 
convert  rocks  and  wastes  into  beautiful  and 
picturesque  landscapes.  In  his  masterly 
review  of  Sir  Henry's  Avork  he  has  entered 
into  the  subject  with  enthusiasm,  explaining 
the  details  with  his  usual  perspicuity,  and 
setting  the  whole  in  so  interesting  a  light, 
that  it  might  well  have  made  proselytes  of 
half  the  landlords  in  the  kingdom.  That  it 
has  not  done  so  appears  to  be  altogether 
unaccountable. 

The  mansion  is  large  and  convenient,  pre- 
senting externally  some  resemblance  to  a 
Norman  chateau.  At  one  time  this  loidship 
was  the  seat  of  the  Babingtons.  In  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  by  the  attainder  of  Anthony 
Babington  for  treason,  in  having  adopted  tlie 
cause  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  by  the 
extravagance  of  his  brother,  Francis,  the 
property  came  into  the  hands  of  Gilbert, 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  whose  daughter,  the 
Countess  of  Kent,  disposed  of  it  to  Lady 
Hide. 

The  church  here  has  always  been  a  place 
of  particular  regard  amongst  antiquarians. 
In  the  eye  of  taste  and  judgment  its  exter- 
nal appearance  has  been  much  improved  by 
the     removal     of    a    wretched,      barn-like 


structure,  a  modern  and  most  unsightly  ad- 
dition to  the  old  church,  while  everything 
of  the  slightest  real  interest  has  been  care- 
fully preserved. 

The  most  valuable  monument  in  this 
church  is  one  belonging  to  the  Babing- 
tons, which  many  have  believed  to  be 
the  tomb  of  Anthony  Babington.  The 
matter,  however,  is  very  questionable,  the 
architecture  seeming  to  denote  a  period  far 
anterior  to  the  time  of  that  unfortunate 
conspirator  against  Elizabeth,  nor  are  there 
any  means  at  liand  by  which  we  may  de- 
termine to  whom  it  referred. 


GREGORIES,  or  Butler's  Court,  Bucking- 
hamshire, about  one  mile  north-west  of 
Beaconsfield,  the  seat  of  the  late  Right  Hon. 
Edmund  Burke.  The  site  of  the  buikling, 
with  the  grounds  attached  to  it,  forms  a  por- 
tion of  a  large  estate  that  at  one  time  belonged 
to  the  poet  Waller.  The  name  is  said  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  family  of  the  Gregories, 
citizens  of  London.  One  of  them,  Mrs. 
Martha  Gregory,  who  was  buried  at  Bea- 
consfield in  November,  1704,  built  a  house 
there,  wliich  afterwards  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  illustrious  Edmund  Burke, 
who,  according  to  an  idle  story  at  one  time 
current  was  enabled  to  purchase  it  by  the 
politic  liberality  of  Earl  Verney,  a  staunch 
adherent  of  Lord  North.  This  wortliy  no- 
bleman— so  says  the  tale  in  question — an- 
xious to  secure  the  talents  of  Burke  to  his 
party  in  the  state,  placed  twenty  thousand 
pounds  at  the  orator's  disposal,  with  which 
the  latter  bought  Gregories.  It  does  not 
however  appear  that  there  is  the  slightest 
trutli  in  any  part  of  this  legend,  the  result 
rather  of  that  spirit  of  detraction,  which  is 
always  busy  in  inventing,  wliere  it  cannot 
find,  a  flaw  in  the  greatest  characters — 

"  Amongst  tlie  sons  of  men  how  few  are  kno-mi, 
Who  dare  be  just  to  merit  not  theii-  own." 


Unquestionably  a  considerable  part  of  the 
purchase-money  arose  from  the  bequests  of 
his  father  and  brother;  the  remainder  was 
to  have  been  procured  on  mortgage,  when 
the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  stopt  in,  and 
voluntarily  offered  to  lend  the  sum  necessary 
to  complete  the  purchase.  It  is  even  said 
that  his  lordship  pioposed  a  yet  greater 
loan,  which  was  declined  l)y  Burke ;  he 
Avould  accept  no  more  than  was  absolutely 
indispensable  to  ins  purpose,  and  that  upon 
a  perfect  understanding  of  its  being  a  loan 
to  be  returned  with  the  first  opportunity. 
The  money  was  not,  Ave  l^elieve,  ever  re- 
claimed, a  generous  act  no  doubt  on  the 
part  of  the  marquis  ;  but  it  should  also  be 
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considered  that  he  was  under  great  obliga- 
tions to  Burke  both  of  a  public  and  private 
nature ;  tlie  public  services  belong  to  the 
histoiy  of  the  day ;  as  regards  the  latter 
Burke  had  been  eminently  useful  to  him, 
when  in  Ireland,  by  the  time  and  attention 
he  had  devoted  to  the  business  of  his  lord- 
ship's extensive  estates  there. 

With  the  house  our  great  orator  an<l 
statesman  was  obliged,  much  against  his  in- 
clinations, to  take  the  seller's  collection  of 
pictures  and  marbles,  and  thus,  as  he  writes 
to  his  friend,  Barry  the  painter,  "  went  to 
an  expense  he  would  not  otlierwise  have 
incurred."  But  he  soon  tripled  the  A^alue  of 
the  estate  by  his  agricultural  management. 
A  dislike  to  the  usual  modes  of  killing  time, 
and  a  i-estless  activity  of  spirit  drove  him 
to  his  fields  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning, 
and  following  the  occupations  of  the  farm 
with  the  sarne  energy  that  he  had  devoted 
to  literary  and  political  pursuits,  it  was  not 
long  before  he  came  to  be  an  excellent  prac- 
tical farmer,  at  the  same  time  the  house 
itself  was  not  neglected.  His  friends  were 
astonished  to  see  tlie  plain  sombre  mansion 
changed  by  the  addition  of  splendid  colon- 
nades into  a  miniature  resemblance  of  Queen 
Cliarlotte's  palace  in  St.  James's  Pjark, 
known  as  Buckingham  House,  while  the 
gi'ounds,  though  far  from  being  extensive, 
assumed  a  likeness  to  Chilton,  Wotton,  and 
Cliefden.  The  rooms  at  Butler's  Court 
contain  some  excellent  paintings  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  as  Vi^ell  as  by  Barry,  and 
some  valuable  marbles,  which  Burke  had 
obtained  from  Italy  by  the  grateful  attention 
of  the  latter  artist. 

It  WS8  here  too  that  this  great  man  died. 
After  having  been  at  Bath  for  several  months 
to  no  purpose,  he  determined  to  return  to 
Beaconsfield,  that  as  he  himself  expressed  it, 
he  might  be  "  nearer  to  a  habitation  more 
permanent,  humbly  and  fearfully  hoping 
that  my  better  part  may  find  a  better  man- 
sion." According  to  his  own  directions  he 
was  buried  in  Beaconsfield  church,  in  the 
same  grave  with  his  son  and  brotlier. 

YOTES  COURT,  formerly  called  Votes' 
Place,  near  Mereworth,  Kent,  the  seat  of  Vis- 
count Torrington.  There  was  an  old  house  oai 
this  site,  which  was  pulled  down  in  1659  by 
James  Master,  Esq.,  when  he  erected  the  pre  • 
sent  mansion,  a  brick  building  with  stone 
quoins  and  dressings.  A  smallCorinthian  porch 
opens  upon  a  hall,  fifty  feet  in  length  by  nine- 
teen in  width,from  a  design  by  Inigo  Jones.  On 
the  right  of  this  is  a  dining-room,  and  on  the 
left  is  a  suite  of  drawing-rooms.  The  man- 
sion, however,  was  greatly  improved  by  the 
last  owner  of  it  bearing  the  name  of  Master. 

Votes  Court  stands  upon  a  rising  hill,  from 
which  it  commands  a  magnificent  prospect 


over  the  entire  Weald  of  Kent  into  Surrey 
and  Sussex.  The  grounds  themselves  are 
naturally  beautiful,  and  the  noble  owners, 
availing  themselves  with  excellent  taste  and 
judgment  of  their  undulating  character,  have 
rendered  this  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  in 
Kent.  For  size  and  brilliance  of  colour  the 
flowers  here  are  unrivalled,  A  sufficient  testi- 
mony to  the  goodness  of  the  soil  and  the 
horticultural  skill  employed  in  their  produC' 
tion  ;  while  the  home-farm  is  considered  by 
all  to  be  the  pride  of  the  county.  As  such 
it  is  much  resorted  to  by  agricultiu-ists,  the 
cattle  being  particularly  fine,  and  the  nu- 
merous improvements  introduced  serving  as 
models  for  profitable  imitation.  Mr.  Buck- 
land  of  Benenden  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that 
if  the  plans  in  use  here  were  generally 
adopted,  the  country  would  in  a  great  mea- 
sure be  rendered  independent  of  foreign 
corn  for  many  years  to  come. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  Votes 
Court  belonged  to  Henry  de  Sharsted,  and 
next  to  the  Leybornes,  by  an  heiress  of  which 
family  it  passed  to  William  de  Clinton,  Earl 
of  Huntingdon,  who  dying  without  issue,  it 
fell  to  the  Crown  for  want  of  heirs.  From 
certain  old  deeds  without  date,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  place  at  one  time  belonged  to 
a  family,  wlio  called  it  after  themselves,  but 
this  name  was  extinct  in  the  reign  of  Richard 
the  Second,  when  it  was  possessed  by  the 
Earl  of  Arundel,  whose  heiress  married  Lord 
Abergavenny.  Their  only  daughter  brought 
Votes  by  marriage  to  Edward  Neville,  fourth 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  who  Avas 
summoned  to  parliament  in  1450,  by  the  title 
of  Lord  Abergavenny,  and  died  seized,  by 
the  courtesy  of  England,  of  jMereworth  and 
Votes  in  right  of  liis  wife.  Pie  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  who  dying  in  1491,  Votes 
devolved  to  his  fourth  son,  Sir  Thomas  Ne- 
ville. The  heiress  of  Sir  Thomas  then 
brouglit  it  in  marriage  to  Sir  Robert  South- 
well, Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  he  in  1543 
alienated  it  to  Sir  Edward  Walsingham, 
whose  great-grandson  married  the  widow  of 
N.  Master,  Esq.,  brother  of  Sir  Edward  Mas- 
ter, of  East  Langdon.  Upon  his  decease  it 
came  to  his  son-in-law,  James  Master,  Esq., 
who  died  without  issue,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  sister  Margaret,  Viscountess  Torring- 
ton,  great-great -grandmother  of  the  present 
noble  proprietor. 

BADGER  HALL,  Shifnal,  Shropshire,  in 
the  parish  of  the  same  name,  the  seat  of 
Robert  Henry  Clieney,  Esq.  For  a  very 
long  period  this  estate  Avas  possessed  by  the 
Kynersleys,  till  it  was  bouglit  of  them  in  the 
last  century  by  James  Hawkins,  Browne, 
Esq.,  who  during  many  years  was  M.P.  for 
Bridgenorth.  From  him  it  came  by  in- 
heritance to  the  present  possessor,  who  is  a 
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descendant  of  the  great  and  ancient  family 
of  Cheney  of  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  ennobled 
temp.  Henry  VII. 

The  oldest  part  of  the  buildhig,  as  it  now 
stands,  cannot  be  earlier  than  Queen  Anne's 
reign,  while  the  rest  belongs  to  a  yet  more 
modern  date.  In  1780  it  was  greatly  altered 
and  enlarged  by  the  elder  Wyatt,  and  it  has 
undergone  still  further  changes  since  1840. 
Externally  the  l;>uilding  is  quite  plain  and 
unornamented ;  Avithin  it  is  of  the  Italian 
style  of  architecture,  and  contains  many  in- 
teresting objects  of  art.  The  grounds  be- 
longing to  it  include  the  "  Dingle''  a  rocky, 
well-wooded  glen,  through  which  flows  a 
stream  that  afterwards  joins  the  Worfe,  the 
aiatural  beauties  of  the  spot  having  been 
considerably  heightened  by  the  inventive 
taste  of  the  late  J.  Hawkins  Browne,  Esq., 
by  whom  the  pleasure  grounds  were  planned 
and  laid  out. 

STONELEIGH  ASBEY  Kenilworth,the  beau- 
tiful seat  of  Lord  Leigh,  is  situated  in  a  fertile 
part  of  Warwickshire,  about  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  from  the  village  of  the  same  name, 
and  stands  upon  a  spot  that  was  once  occu- 
pied by  a  Cistercian  monastery.  Before  the 
Norman  invasion,  tlie  Saxon  king  Edward 
held  Stoneleigh,  Stonelcy,  or  Stanley,  m  de- 
mesne, as  did  also  William  the  Conqueror, 
from  which  royal  preference,— the  two 
monarchs  being  so  difl'erent  in  their  tastes — 
we  may  infer  some  peculiar  attraction  in  the 
place,  notwithstanding  its  appellation  of  stomj. 
At  the  time  in  question,  the  woods  belonging 
to  it  extended  to  four  miles  in  length  and  two 
in  breadth,  wherein  the  king  had  feeding  for 
two  thousand  swine,  a  material  item  in  the 
budget  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers. 

According  to  a  very  old  tradition,  this 
abbey  originated  with  two  pious  hermits,  avIio 
obtained  a  partial  grant  of  the  land  from 
Henry  TL,  the  king  reserving  to  himself  cer- 
tain manorial  rights.  As  these,  however, 
proved  a  constant  source  of  discord  between 
the  monks  and  the  foresters,  tlie  former  at 
length  obtained  from  the  monarch  a  confir- 
mation of  their  charter,  with  all  the  usual 
oppressive  privileges  of  the  feudal  system. 

When  Henry  VIII.  dissolved  the  monas- 
teries, he  granted  Stoneleigh  to  his  favourite, 
Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk.  In  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  it  again  changed  hands, 
passing  into  the  possession  of  Sir  Thomas 
Leigh,  who  purchased  more  ground  and 
ei'ectcd  a  spacious  mansion  upon  the  site  of 
the  former  abbey.  His  great  grandson  was 
created  a  baron  by  Cliarles  I.,  with  the  title 
of  Lord  Leigh  of  Stoneleigh.  In  the 
eighteenth  century,  upon  the  death  of  the 
last  Lord  Leigh,  the  estate  devolved  to  his 
pidy  sister,  the  Hon.  I\rary  Leigh,  at  whose 
decease  in    180G,  the   property  fell    to  the 


Leighs  of  Adlestrop,  in  Gloucestershire,  and 
was  lately  enjoyed  by  Chandos,  Lord  Leigh, 
the  head  of  this  branch  of  the  liouse  of 
Leigh,  who  added  fresli  lustre  to  the  name 
by  his  talents  as  a  scholar  and  a  poet. 

The  site  of  the  mansion  is  exceedingly 
picturesque,  from  the  woods  around,  and 
from  the  flow  of  the  river  Avon,  which  has 
here  attained  an  unusual  width.  Some  ves- 
tiges of  the  old  Cistercian  building  yet  re- 
main, particularly  a  gatehouse  erected  by 
the  sixteenth  abbot,  Robert  de  Hockhele, 
who  also  placed  on  the  outer  front  a  large 
escutheon  of  stone  in  memory  of  Kmg 
Henry  II.,  the  founder  of  the  abbey. 

The  interior  presents  a  splendid  spe- 
cimen of  what  may  be  effected  by  the 
union  of  taste  and  opulence  in  these  days 
of  luxury  and  mechanic  skill.  Much 
more  interesting  to  the  genealogist  will  be 
the  series  of  family  portraits  of  the  Lords 
Leighs,  and  the  many  painted  heraldic  win- 
dov/s,  exhibiting  the  various  alliances  of  the 
house.  One  thing,  however,  has  been  most 
unaccountably  forgotten.  Amongst  tliese 
armorial  achievements  there  is  no  allusion 
to  the  descent  of  the  present  lord  from  the 
Princess  Mary  Tudor,  through  the  sister  of 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  although  it  is  an  honour  of 
which  few  sidyects  can  boast,  and  Avell 
deserved  to  be  recorded. 

COMBEEMEEE  ABBEY,  Clieshire,  the  seat 
of  Stapleton  Stai)leton- Cotton,  Viscount 
Combermere.  The  abbey,  which  may  be 
called  the  ancestor  of  the  present  building 
was  founded  early  in  the  twelfth  century,  by 
Hugh  de  Malbanc,  Lord  of  Nantwich,  for 
Cistercian  monks,  and  stands  in  one  of  the 
most  romantic  S2:)0ts  his  Cheshire  domains 
could  offer,  being  close  to  a  natural  lake, 
named  Cumber  mere.  •  The  banks  between 
which  the  mere  rolls  its  deep  waters  are  un- 
dulating and  Avell-M'ooded,  and  rise  at  a  short 
distance  into  elevations  commanding  ex- 
tensive views  over  Cheshire,  Shropshire,  and 
North  Wales.  The  lake  itself  is  half  a-mile 
in  length,  and  extends  over  130  acres.  In 
Leland's  Itinerary  is  the  following  passage, 
relative  to  a  subsidence  of  the  earth  here, 
Mdiich  appears  to  have  been  produced  by  the 
melting  of  the  rock-salt  through  the  agency 
of  subterranean  springs  : — "  A  mile  from 
Combermere  Abbey,  in  time  of  mind,  sank  a 
pease  of  a  hill,  having  trees  on  hit,  and 
after  in  that  pitte  sprang  salt  water,  a]ul 
the  abbate  ther  began  to  make  salt ;  but  the 
menne  of  the  Avichis*  componid  (compound- 
ed) Avitli  the  abbay  that  ther  should  be  no  salt 


*  Wicliis,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  means  a  village,  ami 
■nx  still  find  tlic  word  in  coini)otinds,  as  "baili^iclc." 
SoniRlimos,  liowever,  it  is  used  to  signify  "  a  castle ;  " 
and  at  otlicrs,  "  a  bay  made  by  the  -winding  banks  of  a 
river." 
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rnade.  The  pitto  yot  hath  salt  water,  but 
much  filtJi  is  faullen  into  it." 

Some  of  the  walls  of  the  old  abbey  form  a 
part  of  the  modern  building,  but  tlieir  pecu- 
liar character  is  concealed  from  view  by  the 
alterations  made  in  the  style  of  the  pointed 
gotliic.  The  refectory  is  believed  to  be  still 
existing  in  the  present  library. 

This  delightful  retreat  continued  witli  the 
monks  till  the  dissolution  of  monasteries  by 
Henry  VIII.,  when  it  was  granted  to  George 
Cotton,  Esq.,*  whose  family  is  said  to  have 
derived  their  name  from  Coton  in  Slu-opshire; 
at  all  events,  they  were  settled  there  before 
the  Norman  conquest.  Sir  Robert  Cotton, 
the  tirst  baronet  of  his  house  received  that 
honour  from  Charles  II. ;  and  the  achieve- 
ments of  his  descendant,  Sir  Stapleton  Cot- 
ton, both  in  India  and  in  the  Peninsular  war, 
have  advanced  the  family  to  its  present  bril- 
liant position.  In  reward  for  his  services 
he  was  promoted  to  the  peerage,  by  the  title 
of  Viscount  Combermere. 

In  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  park  is  the 
so-called  "Wellington  Oak,  planted  .by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  himself,  when  on  a  visit 
to  his  old  Peninsular  companion. 

WALLINGTON,  Northumberland,  the  seat  of 
Sir  ^\'alter  Calverley  Trevelyan,  Bt.,  who  also 
possesses  Nettlecombe,  in  the  county  of 
Somerset.  The  mansion  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  modern  ;  having  been  built  by  the 
first  Sir  William  Blackett,  at  the  end  of  the 
17th  century,  on  the  site  of  an  old  Border 
Tower,  which  -was  erected  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VI.,  by  William  del  Strother.  The 
survey  of  154*2,  describes  it  as  consisting  "  of 
a  stronge  toure  and  a  stone  house  of  thin- 
her}i:ance  of  Sir  John  Fenwyke,  in  good 
reparacons."  So  profuse  was  the  hospitality 
kept  up  here,  as  to  become  the  subject  both 
of  song  and  legend,  narrating  the  frays  and 
frolics  that  followed  a  luird  day's  chase ; 
"  Show  us  the  way  to  Wallington  ! "  is  an 
old  and  favourite  au'  in  the  neighbourhood. 

"  H^niham  was  headless,  Bradford  breadless, 
Shaftoe  picked  at  tlie  craw; 
Capheaton  was  a  wee  bonny  place, 
But  WaUington  banged  tlieiu  a' !  " 

But  this  hospitality  could  not  be  sup- 
ported after  a  frequent  residence  in  London, 
and  the  profligate  habits  of  Charles  the  Se- 
cond's court  encroached  too  deeply  upon  tlie 
rental.  This  led  to  the  sale  of  the  property, 
and  not  improbably  was  the  cause  of  Sir 
John  Fenwick,  its  last  owner,  being  implica- 
ted in  the  plot  for  the  assassination  of  Kmg 
"William  III.,  for  which  he  was  beheaded  on 
Tower  Hill,  on  the  28th  of  January,  1696; 
all   liis  hopes  of  court-favour  being  extin- 

*  Britton  calls  Iiim  ^YiIliam,  probably  by  a  lapse  of 
the  pen,  for  ho  has  given  no  groimds  for  tliis  deviation 
from  the  usual  account. 


guished,  disappointment  and  revenge  were 
likely  enough  to  make  him  adopt  any  mea- 
sures that  might  retrieve  his  broken  fortunes. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  estate  passed  by  sale 
from  him  to  Sir  W.  Blackett,  who  found  his 
new  dwelling  to  be  a  quadrangle  of  two 
stories,  built  round  a  small  court,  and  having 
arched  cellars  on  three  sides.  He  added 
the  cornices  round  it,  rebuilt  the  south  front, 
inade  a  new  staircase,  and  carried  covered 
passages  round  tlie  whole  internal  area,  be- 
sides embellishing  the  walls  and  ceilings  of 
the  dining-room,  saloon,  and  drawing-room 
Avith  good  designs  in  stucco  work,  and  ele- 
gant marble  chimney-pieces.  He  also  built 
the  clock-house  from  designs  by  Payne. 

From  this  family  Wallington  passed  to  the 
Trevelyans,  in  whose  hands  the  place  has 
lost  none  of  its  former  interest.  Some  of  the 
walls  of  the  old  tower  still  remain  in  the 
turning-room  near  the  north-west  corner  of 
the  house ;  and  in  the  walls  of  the  cellars 
many  stones  with  gotliic  mouldings  for  door- 
ways, and  mullions  of  windows  may  be  traced 
as  evidences  that  the  stone-house  of  tlie  Fen- 
wicks,  which  was  appended  to  the  tower,  was 
not  without  its  decorations. 

TJiere  is  a  museum  in  the  mansion,  more 
particularly  deserving  of  notice.      It  is  not 
only  rich   in   shells  and  minerals — probably 
the   finest  in  the   kingdom — but  contains  a 
store  of  coins  and  antiquities,  besides  many 
curious  objects,  amongst  which  is  a  model  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem.       In  the 
library   are   many  valuable  works  ;    a    MS. 
copy  of  Hegge's  Legend  of  St.  Cuthbert, 
1625;  Stobo3i  Sententia3,  edited  by  the  cele- 
brated Conrad  Gesuer,  whose  autograph  is 
in  the  title-page  ;  a  copy  of  the  rare   first 
edition    of  the  Icelandic  Bible,  pnnted   in 
Iceland,  1 584,  &c.      Amongst  the  portraits 
is  one  doubly  interesting ;  first  as  it  repre- 
sents Joyce,  the  widow  of  Henry  Calverley, 
tlie  only  survivor  of  the  Yorkshire  Tragedy, 
"  my   brat  at  nurse,  ray  beggar  boy ;  "    se- 
condly, as  it  is  a  ludicrous  manifestation  of 
that  vindictiveness  which  sometimes  accom- 
panies good  professing  Christians  on  their 
death-bed.      In  tJiis  portrait  the  spiteful  old 
dame  is  represented  with  a  scroll  in  her  right 
hand,  whereon  these  lines  are  inscribed : — 

"  Silence,  Walter  Calverley  ; 
Tliis  is  all  that  I  will  leave  W.  C. 
Time  was  1  might  liave  given  tlieo  mo', 
Now  thanke  thyselfc  tliat  this  is  soe." 

This  Walter  was  her  son,  and  whatever 
may  have  been  his  faults,  showed  a  gen- 
tle spirit  in  not  committing  this  legacy  of 
hatred  to  the  flames. 

To  the  family  of  Calverley,  of  which  Sir 
W.  C.  Trevelyan,  Bart.,  is  tlie  representative, 
a  very  tragical  story  attaches  :— It  has  been 
often  told,  and,  much  as  Ophelia  recommends  • 
her  rue  to  be  vrorn— that  is,  "  with  a  diiier- 
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ence" — but  being  closely  connected  with  the 
subject  inliand,  we  shall  venture  to  repeat  it, 
as  it  was  gathered  many  years  ago  by  an  old 
inhabitant,  while  yet  a  boy,  from  the  gossip 
of  the  villagers.  Some  parts  of  it  may  no 
doubt  seem  apocryplial ;  the  river  that  was 
clear  enough  at  its  source,  gets  muddied  in 
its  downward  course,  and  a  true  story  after 
having  passed  through  the  mouths  of  two  or 
three  generations,  is  likely  enough  to  have 
both  lost  and  gained,  and  either  way  to  have 
become  falsified.  However  this  may  be, 
"We  will  a  round  unvarnished  tale  deliver," 
neither  adding  to,  nor  taking  away,  nor  em- 
bellishing, but  detailing  the  plain  facts  with 
all  the  simplicity  of  an  ancient  chronicler, 
more  intent  upon  the  substance  than  the 
manner  of  his  telling. 

Walter  Calverley,  having  married  Phi- 
lippa  Bi'ooke,  the  daughter  of  Lord  Cobham, 
became  soon  after  his  marriage  jealous  of 
the  then  Vavasour  of  Weston.  In  a  moment 
of  ungovernable  fury  arising  from  suspicion 
of  his  wife's  fidelity,  he  killed  his  two  eldest 
sons,  and  then  with  his  dagger  attempted  to 
destroy  tlie  lady  herself.  Luckily,  however, 
she  wore  a  steel  stomacher  according  to  the 
fasliion  of  the  day,  and  the  weapon  glancing 
aside  only  inflicted  a  slight  wound,  or  one  at 
least  that  did  not  prove  fatal.  Li  the  mean- 
while the  terrified  nurse  had  caught  up  the 
youngest  son,  and  fled  with  him  to  a  singular 
square  building  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
village,  said  to  have  been  a  banqueting -hall 
of  the  family,  but  which,  about  fifty  or  sixty 
years  ago,  was  called  "  The  Lodge,"  having 
been  converted  into  a  respectable  farm- 
house. It  was  situated  by  a  large  oak-wood 
that  forms  a  striking  feature  in  the  propert3^ 

After  the  inurder  Mr.  Calverley  mounted 
his  horse,  and  endeavoured  to  escape,  but 
about  ten  miles  from  his  dwelling  the  animal 
stumbled  upon  a  perfectly  smooth  turf, 
throwing  him  at  a  time  when  such  a  thing 
was  lea(St  to  be  expected.  This  accident 
enabled  his  pursuers  to  overtake  the  fugitive, 
when  they  immediately  seized  and  brought 
him  before  Sir  John  Bland  of  Kippax,  who 
committed  him  to  York  Castle. 

It  was  now  that  by  some  mean.s, — we  are 
not  told  how — he  became  convinced  of  his 
wife's  innocence  and  the  legitimacy  of  his 
children.  This  change  of  feeling  determined 
him  to  repair  the  past,  so  far  as  it  was  in  his 
power,  by  saving  his  estate  for  them  by  an 
obstinate  refusal  to  plead  ;  for,  otherwise,  in 
the  case  of  his  conviction,  of  which  there 
could  be  little  doubt,  all  his  property  would 
escheat  to  the  Crown.  He  was  therefore 
condemned  to  be  pressed  until  he  yielded  or 
died,  according  to  tlie  old  law,  Avliich  has 
been  repealed  only  within  the  last  fifty  or 
sixty  years.  While  he  was  under  this  hor- 
rible torture,  a  faithful   servant — and  it  is 


saying  much  for  the  culprit  that  he  had  a 
servant  so  attached — requested  permission 
to  see  his  master.  His  prayer  was  granted, 
Avhen  Calverley,  in  the  agonies  of  this  atro- 
cious infliction,  begged  the  poor  fellow  to 
sit  upon  his  breast,  and  thus  at  once  free 
him  from  his  tortui'es  by  present  death.  The 
man  complied,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  hu- 
manity by  being  tried  at  York,  and  con- 
dennied  to  death  for  murder,  a  sentence 
which  was  actually  carried  into  effect.  The 
victims  m  this  tragedy,  the  two  unhappy 
children,  are  simply  entered  in  the  parish 
register  as  having  died,  Avithout  any  further 
particulars  as  to  the  manner  of  their  decease. 
The  old  Hall  still  exists,  or  did  exist,  in  the 
younger  days  of  our  informant ;  but  even 
then  it  was  divided  into  tenements,  and  what 
bore  the  name  of  the  hall-fold  was  built  up 
with  houses  for  clothiers. 

The  younger  son  of  Calverley,  who,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape, 
obtained  a  baronetage,  and  continued  the 
family;  but  the  last  baronet  of  that  name, 
having  inherited  large  property  in  Northum- 
berland from  the  Blacketts,  sold  both  his 
old  possessions  of  Calverley,  and  his  acquired 
property  of  Edshall,  where  he  had  always 
lived  till  he  thus  finally  left  the  county. 

The  family  in  the  direct  male  line  is  now 
extinct,  but  is  represented  in  the  female  line 
as  we  have  already  stated  by  Sir  Walter  Tre- 
velyan.  The  Vavasours  of  AVeston  are  also 
extinct,  the  last  of  them  having  died  twenty 
years  ago  without  issue,  when  Weston  passed 
to  a  son  of  his  sister.  With  a  peculiar  sort  of 
pride,  in  utter  opposition  to  that  of  most 
landed  proprietors  so  situated,  he  forbade  his 
elected  heir  to  take  the  name  of  Vavasour,  de- 
claring that  he  would  be  the  last  Vavasour  of 
Weston,  which  estate  he  maintained  had  been 
in  his  fiimily  since  the,time  of  Henry  II. 

The  tradition  just  related  is  the  basis  of 
the  drama  called  The  Yorkshire  Tragedy^  a 
play  ascribed  by  some  to  Shakspeare,  with- 
out having  even  a  single  Hne  that  could 
be  fairly  supposed  to  have  emanated  from 
him  at  any  period  of  his  life,  unless,  indeed, 
he  wi'ote  plays  before  leaving  off  his  school- 
boy jacket.  In  our  days  the  novelist  Ains- 
Avorth  has  adopted  it  in  his  tale  of  Eook- 
wood,  and  has  considerably  marred  its 
genuine'  interest  by  transferring  the  date 
of  action  from  its  proper  era  to  the 
prosaic  times  of  George  the  Second,  for 
no  other  reason,  as  it  would  seem,  than 
to  introduce  the  highwayman,  Turpin. 
"  I  remember,"  says  our  venerable  informant, 
"  detailing  the  tradition,  with  its  appended 
superstitions  to  the  late  Mr.  Surtees,  our 
Durliam  antiquary,  expecting  him  to  deliver 
it  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who,  I  felt  sure, 
Avould  manufacture  it  into  a  clever  romance 
by  keeping  it  to  its  true  time,  the  beginning 
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of  the  re'ign  of  James  the  First.  He  pro- 
mised to  do  so,  but  ere  long  both  he  and  Sir 
Walter  Scott  were  called  away." 

"I  have  mentioned  the  appended  supersti- 
tions, and  my  account  would  be  detective 
without  them.  It  was  currently  reported 
that  Mr.  Calverley  and  his  men  galloped 
about  through  the  extensive  woods  at  dead 
of  night  on  headless  horses,  their  cry  being 

*  a  pund  of  more  weight  lig  on,  lig  on.'  So 
ran  my  native  vernacular.  As  you  are  per- 
haps a  Southron,  1  give  you  the  English — 
'a  pound  more  of  weight  lay  on,  lay  on.' 
Their  favourite  haunt — a  place  often  haunted 
by  myself — was  said  to  be  the  Cave,  a  ro- 
mantic natural  cavern  in  the  midst  of  the 
wood,  though  I  cannot  say  that  I  ever 
chanced  to  encounter  them.  Sometimes  the 
ghosts  of  the  two  murdered  children  were 
thought  to  appear,  a  remarkable  instance 
of  which  occurred  to  my  father's  old  clerk 
in  his  younger  days,  though  he  admitted 
that  he  had  set  up  drinking  and  carding  to 

*  the  sabbath  day  morning,'  It  was  said 
that  at  one  time  master  and  men  were  wont 
to  ride  their  infernal  horses  into  the  very 
village,  to  the  great  terror  of  all  quiet  peo- 
ple; however,  a  skilful  exorcist  prohibited 
them  from  passing  the  church  so  long  as 
hollies  grew  green  in  Calverley  wood;  and, 
occulatus  testor,  tliere  was  ui  my  time  no 
lack  of  hollies  m  the  wood. 

"  A  good  deal  of  the  superstition  was 
still  in  existence  a  few  years  ago,  as  I  ga- 
ther from  a  ludicrously  impudent  account, 
which  I  then  saw  in  a  magazine, 

"  In  going  his  rounds,  a  methodi&t  preacher 
Avas  hospitably  received  by  a  clothier  who 
lived  m  the  old  Hall.  Whether  to  account 
for  the  fact  by  the  goodness  of  the  cheer,  I 
pretend  not  to  say ;  but  as  the  detail  ran, 
the  old  haunted  hall  was  close  to  the  church, 
and  the  window  of  the  room,  where  the  gen- 
tleman slept,  looked  very  awfully  into  the 
churchyard.  In  the  dead  of  the  night  he 
felt  his  bed  repeatedly  raised  from  the  floor, 
and  then  let  down  again,  AVhereupon  he 
called  up  his  host ;  but  the  bed-mover  was 
provokingly  invisible,  and  nothing  could  the 
two  worthies  fuid, 

"  Now  to  a  native  like  myself  the  amusing 
part  of  the  story  Avas  its  local  geography. 
The  old  Hall  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  church,  with  the  whole  village  in- 
tervening, so  that  if  the  good  man  saw  into 
the  cliurchyard  from  his  window,  he  must 
have  rivalled  Lynceus  by  looking  through  a 
dozen  good  stone  walls,  for  all  the  houses 
are  built  of  stone," 

The  character  of  the  scenery  about  AVal- 
lington  is  breadth  and  variety.  From  the  ter- 
race in  the  south  front,  the  park  lawn  Avitli 
its  line  old  trees  slopes  ofl  to  the  Wansbeck, 
the   opposite  side  of  which  is  shaded  with 


hanging  woods,  beyond  which  the  prospect  is 
closed  in  by  the  dark,  rugged  brow  of  Shaftoe 
Crags,  On  the  road  about  half  way  from 
the  bridge  to  the  house,  the  view  through  the 
park  into  the  woody  and  undulating  grounds 
of  Little  Harle  is  beautiful  and  diversified. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  finest  view  of  the  place 
is  from  different  points  of  the  knoll  in  tlie 
Deenhara  grounds,  over  which  the  Alemouth 
road  passes  eastwards  from  Shillaw  Hill ; 
the  winding  banks  of  the  Wansbeck,  the 
Rothloy  Crags,  the  purple  moors,  and  the 
blue  summit  of  Simonside,  forming  a  splendid 
foreground,  which  at  every  change  of  season 
has  its  own  peculiar  beauty, 

STANFORD  PAEK,  Notts.  This  charming 
demesne,  the  seat  of  the  Rev,  Samuel  Vere 
Dashwood,  is  situated  at  the  southernmost 
point  of  Nottinghamshire,  and  about  two 
miles  north-east  of  Loughborough,  The  lord- 
ship, of  which  the  Hall  and  park  are  now 
the  distinguished  ornaments,  was  anciently 
(temp.  Ed.  IV,)  the  possession  of  Sir 
Richard  Illingworth,  It  Avas  granted  by 
King  Philip  and  Queen  Mary  to  Robert 
Raynes,  the  queen's  goldsmith,  by  Avhose 
descendant  it  was  alienated  to  Thomas  LcAvis, 
Esq.,  alderman  of  London,  and  passed  by  mar- 
riage to  the  ancestor  of  the  present  posses- 
sor. The  Hall,  wliich  was  rebuilt  by  Mr. 
DashAvood's  grandfather  in  1771,  from  a 
design  of  Anderson's,  is  of  faced  brick  with 
stone  dressings,  and  has  Avings  and  a  cor- 
ridor. The  site  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
county — a  knoll  overlooking  a  well-Avooded 
park,  and  commanding  delightful  views  of 
the  Valley  of  the  Soar  and  the  distant 
Charnwood  hills.  The  limes  and  elms  of 
Stanford  Park  have  long  been  famous  for 
tlieir  size  and  beauty.  Some  of  the  former 
have  Jiuted  shafts,  ivith  moulded  base  and 
capital,  very  closely  resembling  the  pillars  of 
a  cathedral.  An  extensive  lake,  Avell  stocked 
with  Avild  fowl,  forms  a  noble  object  on 
the  verge  of  the  park,  while  the  secluded 
village  and  its  ancient  church  greatly  en- 
hance the  beauty  of  the  landscape.  The 
entire  lordship  of  1500  acres,  the  manor, 
the  advowson,  and  the  fishery,  are  in  Mr, 
Dashwcod's  possession  ;  and  it  may  Avith 
truth  be  said  of  him,  that  the  duties  of  land- 
lord and  village  pastor  Avere  rarely  ever 
more  advantageously  combined  in  one 
person, 

MOHETON  HOUSE,  Lancashire,  the  seat  of 
John  Taylor,  Esq,  The  old  mansion  of  this 
name  was  built  in  the  year  1490,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  residence  of  the 
mortuary  collector  of  the  abbey ;  but  in  1829 
it  was  pulled  down,  and  a  ncAv  building 
erected  on  its  site  by  the  present  proprietor, 
Avho  comes  of  the  respectable  yeoman  family 
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of  the  Taylors  of  Accrington.  It  is  in  the 
Elizabethan  style  of  architecture,  and  stands 
upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Calder,  one  mile 
north  of  the  village  of  Whalley.  The  park, 
which  forms  a  portion  of  the  laud  formerly 
belonging  to  the  abbey  of  Whalley,  is  a 
striking  feature  in  the  landscape,  and  adds 
not  a  little  to  its  general  beauty. 

Before  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  this  estate 
gave  name  to  a  family,  of  whom  was  Syward 
de  Mortun  ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Elizabetli, 
William  Halstead  of  AVorsthorne  and  Isa- 
bella his  wife  granted  to  John  Moreton, 
citizen  and  haberdasher  of  London,  the 
"  tenement  cald  Moreton  House  in  Whalley, 
and  all  the  lands  and  tenements  thereto  be- 
longing, in  the  occupation  of  Gilbert  More- 
ton  ;"  with  reversion  to  Roger  Noel,  or  Nowall, 
son  of  Roger  Noel,  of  Read,  Esq.,  and 
Catherine,  daughter  of  John  Moreton. 

HOPE  END,  Ledbury,  Herefordshire,  the 
seat  of  Thomas  Heywood,  Esq.  This  mansion 
is  modern,  having  been  built  so  recently  as 
1811,  but  it  occupies  the  site  of  a  smaller 
and  older  house,  which  once  stood  there, 
and  Avhich  was  probably  erected  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne. 

Up  to  about  1700  it  was  possessed  by  the 
Holders,  and  tlien  by — Pritchard,  Esq.,  whose 
only  childmarricd  Henry  Lambert,  Esq.  They 
also  had  no  male  heir,  and  their  daughter, 
inheriting  tlie  property  conveyed  it  by  mar- 
riage to  Sir  Harry  Tempest,  who  sold  it  in 
1810  to  E.  ]M.  Barrett,  Esq.,  and  it  was 
purchased  in  1832,  by  Thomas  Heywood, 
Esq. 

The  house  is  spacious  and  of  the  Moorish 
order  of  architecture.  Tlie  grounds  belong- 
ingto  it  are  extensive,  hilly,  and  well-wooded, 
the  views  from  them  extending  over  many 
counties,  in  which  are  the  Wrekin,  and  Cots- 
Avold,  the  ]\Ialvern,  the  Hatterall,  the  Sugar 
Loaf,  and  the  Graig,  hills.  Wherever  in- 
deed the  eye  turns  it  is  met  by  eminences 
more  or  less  precipitous  and  lofty. 

ASTLEY  HALL,  near  Chorley,  on  the  north- 
west margin  of  the  Chor,  in  the  county  of 
Lancaster,  the  residence  of  Dame  Susanna 
Hoghton,  relict,  by  her  first  marriage,  of 
Thomas  Tnwnley  Parker,  Esq. ;  and  by  her 
second,  of  Sir  Henry  Philip  Hoghton,  Bart. 
This  lady  is  also  the  sister  and  sole  heire.ss 
of  Peter  Brooke  of  Astley,  Esq.,  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  Charnotjks  of  Charnock. 

Astley  is  picturesquely  situated  on  a  small 
piece  of  water ;  but  unfortunately,  the  fine 
timber  that  once  added  so  much  to  its  other 
beauties,  was  cut  down  about  five-and-forty- 
years  ago.  It  is  a  large  pile  of  wood, 
plaster,  and  brick,  in  the  Elizabetlian  style 
of  architecture,  with  a  spacious  hall  of  en- 
trance, and  a  drawing-room,  remarkable  for 
its   richly  ornamented  ceiling  and  antique 


furniture.  One  apartment  still  bears  th-e 
name  of  Oliver  CromwelVs  Room,  from  his 
having  slept  there  after  the  battle  of  Preston 
in  1648.  As  regards  the  time  when  the 
house  was  first  erected,  an  external  beam  has 
the  date  1600  carved  upon  it ;  but  some  other 
portions,  which  were  pulled  down  about 
forty  years  ago,  were  to  all  appearance  re- 
ferable to  a  much  earlier  date.  The  mass  of 
it  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Robert 
Charnock,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  Lanca- 
shire who  signed  the  loyal  declaration  from 
that  county  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  We  find 
him  also  signing  a  similar  address  to  James 
the  First,  upon  his  accession.  There  is  a 
tradition  that  upon  Charnock  Hall  being 
destroyed  by  fire  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
Astley  became  the  residence  of  the  Char- 
nocks.  From  existing  family  records,  it 
appears  that  they  possessed  this  estate 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  or  John, 
and  with  them  it  continued  till  Margaret, 
heiress  and  sole  issue  of  Robert  Charnock, 
Esq.,  married,  in  1673,  Richard  Brooke,  Esq., 
second  son  of  Sir  Peter  Brooke  of  Mere,  in 
Cheshire,  whose  descendant  Peter  Brooke  of 
Astley,  Esq.,  dying  unmarried,  1787,  the 
property  devolved  to  his  only  sister,  and 
sole  heir,  Susanna,  the  present  possessor.. 

GLEBSTONE,  the  seat  of  Richard  Henry 
Romidell,  Esq  ,  High  Sheriif  of  York- 
shire in  1835,  owes  its  interest  chiefly  to 
the  style  of  its  architecture,  and  the  ex- 
ceeding beauty  of  its  site.  The  building 
was  originally  commenced  by  Ricliard 
Roundell,  Esq.,  of  Marton  and  Screven, 
the  representative  of  an  ancient  and  emi- 
nent Yorkshire  family  which  held  property 
at  Screven,  time  immemorial ;  and  he  dying- 
unmarried  it  devolved  to  his  brother,  tlie 
Rev.  William  Roundell,  A.M.,  by  wliom  it 
was  completed.  The  latter  was  educated 
at  jMagdalen  College,  Oxford,  where  his 
acquirements  procured  for  him  a  fellow- 
ship. Subsequently  he  was  made  deput}^- 
lieutenant  for  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, and  was  married  at  Thornton  in 
Craven,  January  1775,  to  Mary,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Richardson, 
rector  of  that  place,  by  wdiom  he  was  fa- 
ther of  the  present  possessor. 

Gledstone  House  is  in  the  parish  of 
Marton,  an  estate  brought  in  marriage  to 
the  Roundells,  by  the  heiress  of  the  Hart- 
leys at  tlie  commencement  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury. It  stands  embosomed  in  woods  upon 
the  crest  of  a  hill  commanding  an  extensive 
view  of  the  magnificent  district  of  Craven. 
Tlie  foreground  presents  an  undulating 
extent,  varied  by  gentle  risings  and  slight 
depressions,  and  spotted  with  antique  haw- 
thorns. Beyond  this  agahi  stretches  a 
variegated    expanse    of   ricli  meadow-land. 
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interspersed  with  villages  that  lend  a  qnict 
animation  to  the  scene,  and  take  away  from 
wliat  might  else  be  its  too  great  loneliness. 
The  whole  is  encircled  by  a  wild  horizon 
of  brown,  rugged  fells,  boimding  iind  de- 
fending it  like  some  gigantic  rampart.  Ho 
great  indeed  is  the  variety  of  the  landscape 
that  it  may  well  be  called  an  epitome  of 
the  whole  country. 

CHIEK  CASTLE,    Denbighshire,    about     a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  village  of  the  same 
name,  and  six  from  Llangollen,  is    the  seat 
of  Colonel  Eobert  MyddeltonBicldulph,  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  the  county,    paternally    de- 
scended from  the  Biddulphs  of  Ledbury,  in 
Herefordshire.     Before  the  foundation  of  the 
present  castle,  there  stood  another  building 
here  called   Castle  Crogen,  and   the  neigh- 
bouring ground   has  been  much   celebrated 
in  Welsh  chronicle  as  the  field  of  a  sangui- 
nary conflict  between  the  natives  and  their 
English  invaders  in  the  time  of  Heni-y  the 
Second.      "  And  here,"    says  the  old  chro- 
nicler, Caradoc  of  Llancarfau,  "herelthinke 
it  not  unmeete  to  declare  the  cause  wh}'  the 
Englislimen  used  to  call  the  Welshmen  Cro- 
gens,  as  a  word  of  reproach  and  despite;  but 
if  they  knew  the  beginning,  they  should  find 
it  contrarie.       For  in    the  viage  tliat  King 
Uenrie  the  Second  made  against  the  Welsh- 
men to  the  mountains  of  Berwin,  as  he  laie 
at  Oswestree,  a  number  of  his  men  sent  to 
trie  the  passages,  as  they  would  have  passed 
Ofla's    ditch    at  the   castell    of  Crogen,    at 
which  place    there  was,  and  is  at  this  dale, 
a  narrow   waie   through  tlie  same  ditch,  for 
that  ditch   appeereth  yet  to  this   dale  very 
deepe  through  all  that  countrie,  and  beareih 
his  old  name.     These  men,  I  saie,  as  they 
would  have  passed   the   straite  were    met 
withall,   and  a  great  nrnmber  of  them  slaine, 
as  appeareth  b}^  their  graves  there  yet  to  be 
scene,  whereof  the  strait  beareth  the  name. 
Therefore    the   Englishmen    afterward   not 
forgetting  this  slaughter,  used  to   cast  the 
Welshman   in  the  teeth  in  all  their  troubles 
with  the  name  of  Crogen,   as  if  they  would 
signifie  unto  them  thereby  that  they  should 
looke  for  no  favour,  but  rather  revengement 
at  their  hands  ;    which  worde  in  processe  of 
time  grew  to  be  taken    on   another  signi- 
fication."' 

Many  of  the  English  slain  at  the  Battle  of 
Crogen  were  buried  in  OfTa's  Dyke,  and  the 
spot,  in  allusion  to  the  event,  still  retains  the 
appellation  of  Adwy'r  Beddau — The  Pass  of 
Graves. 

At  this  time  Crogen  Castle  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  lords  of  Bromtield  and 
Dinas  Bran,  the  representatives  of  Grylfydd 
Mallor,  Lord  of  Bromfield,  eldest  son  of 
Madoc  ap  Meredith,  last  Prince  of  Powys, 
and  continued  in  their  possession  till  the 
death  of  Gryfiydd  np  Madoc,  a   strenuous 


partisan  of  Henry  the  Third  and  Edward 
the  Fir.st.  Upon  the  death  of  Gryffydd, 
Edward,  using  the  feudal  right  of  wardship, 
conferred  on  two  of  his  favourites  the  guard- 
ianship of  the  Welsh  chieftain's  grandsons, 
Madoc  was  assigned  to  John,  Earl  AA'arren  ; 
and  Llewelyn  to  Roger  Mortimer,  son  of 
Roger,  Baron  of  Wigmore.  But  both  of 
these  nobles  proved  false  to  their  trust. 
'J'hey  conspired  together  and  murdered  the 
children,  seizing  afterwards  upon  their  pro- 
perty, when  by  agreement  15romfield  and 
Yale  fell  to  Earl  Warren,  and  Chirk  and 
Nantheudwy  to  Mortimer,  who  then  built 
the  present  Castle  Chirk.  It  did  not,  how- 
ever, remain  long  in  his  family,  being  sold 
by  his  grandson  John  to  Richard  Fitzalan, 
Earl  of  Arundel.  The  story  is  to  be  found 
in  an  old  manuscript  still  preserved  at  Chirk 
Castle. 

For  three  generations  Chirk  Castle  con- 
tinued in  the  family  of  the  Fitzalans,  after 
which  it  passed  to  Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  in  right  of  his  wife  Elizabeth, 
eldest  sister  to  Thomas,  Earl  of  Arundel. 
Upon  the  disgrace  and  banishment  of  IMow- 
bray  in  1397  it  was  probably  resumed  by  the 
Cro^ra,  and  granted  again  to  AYilllam  Beau- 
champ,  Lord  of  Abergavenny,  Avho  married 
the  otlier  sister.  By  the  marriage  of  this 
nobleman's  grand- daughter,  sole  heiress  of 
Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Worcester,  with 
Edward  Nevil — afterwards  Lord  Aberga- 
venny— it  was  conveyed  into  that  family  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  It  next  seems  to 
have  been  possessed  by  the  unfortunate  Sir 
William  Stanley,  who  "  rcpayred  it  welle ;" 
but  upon  his  execution  for  really,  or  falsely, 
conspiring  against  Richard  III.,  it  once 
more  devolved  to  the  Crown,  At  a  sub- 
sequent period,  Henry  VIII.  granted  it  to 
his  natural  son  Henry  Fitzroy,  Duke  of 
Somerset,  and  upon  his  early  death  it  again 
became  a  possession  of  the  Crown. 

Elizabeth  granted  it — probably  at  the 
same  time  with  Kenilworth — to  her  favourite 
Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester.  Upon  his  death 
Cliirk  Castle  came  into  the  hands  of  Lord 
St.  John,  of  Bletso,  who  sold  it  in  1595  to  Sir 
Thomas  Myddelton,  Knt.,  Lord  j\Iayor  of 
London,  eldest  son  of  Richard  Myddelton, 
Esq.,  Governor  of  Denbigh  Castle,  ascion  of 
the  ancient  family  of  Myddelton,  of  Gwayny- 
nog,  which  derived  descent  from  Ritid  Flaidd, 
Lord  of  Penllyn,  a  distinguished  Welsh 
chieftain  in  ihe  12th  century. 

During  the  Civil  War  Sir  Thomas  Myddel- 
ton, son  of  Sir  Thomas,  the  Lord  Mayor, 
brother  of  Sir  Hugh,  who  brought  the  New 
River  to  London,  was  a  stanch  adherent  of 
the  parliament  against  the  cause  of  Charles. 
But  the  course  of  events  soon  led  him,  as  it 
did  many  others,  to  change  his  opinions. 
In  1G59  he  took  up  arms  with  Sir  George 
Booth  to  restore  the  old  government,  but  the 
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latter  being  defeated  by  Lambert  he  flung 
himself  with  a  few  troops  into  Cliirk  Castle. 
Here  he  was  quickly  besieged  by  tlie  parlia- 
mentary general,  and  though  he  made  a  stout 
defence  for  a  day  or  two  he  was  obliged  at 
length  to  surrender  upon  tlie  best  terms  he 
could  obtain,the  supply  of  water  to  the  Castle 
having  been  cut  off  by  his  vigilant  adversar}^. 
His  means  indeed  of  defence  seem  to  have 
been  altogether  inadequate.  In  a  letter 
dated  Chirk  Castle,  August  24th,  1(559, 
Lambert  tells  Lcnthall  the  Speaker,  "  there 
were  about  1 50  men  in  this  place,  great  store 
of  provisions  botji  for  men  and  horses  for 
many  months,  one  little  piece  of  brass  ord- 
nance,and  competent  quantityof  ammunition. 
.  .  .  .  It  is  the  opinion  of  several  of  the 
chief  ofiicers  of  the  army  that  tliis  castle 
may  be  demolished,  that  it  may  no  longer 
be  an  occasion  of  trouble  and  inconvenience 
to  the  country  as  it  hath  often  been."  TJiis 
advice  was  taken  by  the  parliamejit,  for  in 
their  proceedings  of  tlie  24th  of  August 
immediately  following  we  find  it,  "  Resolved 
that  Chirk  Castle  be  demolished,  and  the 
Lord  Lambert  is  to  see  it  demolished  ac- 
cordingly." But  Cromwell  dying  the  same 
year  the  order  was  not  carried  into  effect. 
The  little  piece  of  cannon  above  alluded  to 
is  still  to  be  seen  at  Chirk  Castle. 

The  present  castle  is  a  grim  and  imposing 
edifice,  covered  partly  with  iv)',  and  which 
may  without  exaggeration  be  said  to  frown  up- 
on the  prospect  below  and  around  it.  It  stands 
upon  the  summit  of  a  lofty  hill  projecting 
fromthegreat  mass  of  the  Berwjai  mountains, 
and  is  a  quadrangular  embattled  structure, 
defended  at  each  corner  by  a  low  massive 
tower  :  between  two  of  these  towers  on  the 
north    side  is  the    great   arched  gateway, 
formerly  guarded  by  a  portcullis.     The  area 
into  which  it  opens  is  a  square  of  considerable 
dimensions,  having  the  various  apartments 
ranged  about  it.     The  entrance  to  the  prin- 
cipal rooms  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  court ; 
the  entrance   on  the  west  side  leads  to  the 
private  apartments.  In  this  part,  considerable 
alterations  were   made  by    the   late    Mrs. 
Myddelton   l^iddulph,  in  the  gothic  style. 
The  old  entrance  to  the  hall  is  by  a  flight 
of  steps  in  the  north  side  of  this  quadrangle. 
There  is  also  a  large  oak  gallery,  a  hundred 
feet  by  twenty-two,    extending    the  whole 
length  of  the  east  wing,  and  containing  some 
good  portraits  and  other  paintings,  besides 
several  old  cabinets,  the  work,  probably,  of 
some  Italian  or  French  artists,  one  a  very 
beautiful  specimen,  the  gift  of  King  Charles 
H.  to  Sir  Thos.  Myddelton.     At  the  south 
end  of  this  gallery  is  a  chapel,  now  out  of 
repair. 

Among  the  relics  of  times  passed  by,  is  an 
old  bed  of  crimson  damask,  in  which  Charles 
I.  is  said  to  have  slept  in  1G45. 

Chirk  Castle  is  stated  to  have  been  built 


by  Roger  Mortimer,  in  11  GO,  and,  as  war 
was  then  understood  and  conducted,  must 
have  been  a  place  of  great  strength,  if  not 
welbnigh  impregnable.  Its  front  is  about 
two  lumdred  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  and  the 
battlements  are  so  broad  that  two  persons 
may  easily  walk  side  by  side  upon  them. 
In  every  tower  are  narrow  winding  stair- 
cases, small  rooms  with  window  recesses 
terminating  in  a  slit  or  loop-hole ;  those 
towards  the  court  are  the  largest,  doors 
moving  on  ponderous  hinges  and  massive 
bolts  all  tending  to  prove  tliat  the  building 
has  been  erected  at  a  time  when  the  chief 
object  in  view  was  security.  The  magnitude 
of  the  fortress  may  be  best  imagined  from 
the  enormous  sum  it  took  to  repair  the 
damages  effected  by  Cromwell's  cannon. 
One  year  proved  sufficient  for  this  work, 
and  the  gallant  defender  of  the  castle  lived 
to  see  it  completed.  Neither  has  a  dungeon 
been  forgotten,  that  indispensable  portion 
of  a  feudal  castle ;  it  is  in  the  shape  of  the 
letter  D. 

Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the 
situation  of  this  fine  old  building,  standing 
as  it  does  upon  an  eminence,  bac-ked  by  the 
Ber-w}'n  mountains.  Upon  the  south  side  of 
it  runs  the  river  Ceiriog,  through  a  deep  and 
picturesque  valley,  the  ground  of  the  san- 
guinary battle,  in  1165,  already  mentioned, 
when  the  Cambrian  Princes  defeated  their 
enemy  and  compelled  his  retreat  into  Eng- 
land. From  the  summit  of  the  castle  is  a 
pi'ospect  of  great  magnificence,  extending 
without  interruption  into  many  different 
counties. 

The  park  is  upon  a  large  scale,  and  ex- 
ceedingly picturesque,  from  its  undulating 
surface,  and  from  the  slope  of  the  hill 
extending  behind  it,  and  towards  the  north. 
Near  New  Hall — an  old  seat  of  the  Myddel- 
tons  I'ebuilt  many  years  ago,  and  surrounded 
by  a  moat — at  the  entrance  into  the  park 
from  Llangollen  and  Wrexham,  is  a  pair 
of  gates  remarkable  for  the  richness  as 
well  as  delicacy  of  their  workmanship,  said 
to  have  been  made  from  the  iron  of  the  port- 
cullis, by  four  brothers,  and  to  have  taken 
seven  years  in  their  completion. 

In  the  neighbourhood  are  many  old  remains, 
the  most  noticeable  of  which  is  a  part  of  OlTa's 
dyke,  thrown  up  in  7G3  for  a  boundary 
between  the  ancient  Britons  and  the  Saxons. 

This  estate  has  been  held  by  the  Myddel- 
tons  since  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  it  may  be  added,  as  a  fact 
worthy  of  notice,  that  the  present  R.  Myd- 
delton I'.iddulph,  Esq.  derives,  through 
female  descent,  from  the  great  family  of 
Mortimer,  in  whose  possession  Chirk  Castle 
was  seven  hundred  years  ago. 

GODINTON,  Kent,  the  seat  of  the  Rev. 
Nicolas  Toke.     At  a  very  early  period  of 
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our  history  this  estate  was  possessed  by  the 
Godintons,  the  last  of  whom  in  1402  con- 
veyed it  to  Thomas  Goklwell,  Esq.  The 
heiress  of  this  last  mentioned  family  married 
Thomas  Toke,  Esq.,  of  Bere  "  Justice  of 
the  Peace  and  Quorum,  a  person  of  great 
reputation  hi  this  County,"  lineally  des- 
cended from  the  Sire  de  Toque,  or  Toe,  who 
came  over  with  the  Conqueror  in  1066,  and 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Hastings.  Upon 
his  death  Godinton  fell  to  his  second  but 
eldest  surviving  son,  John,  and  continued  in 
the  family  of  the  latter  until  the  time  of 
Nicolas  Toke  :  he  died  Avithout  male  issue, 
whereupon  Godinton  passed  over  his  daugh- 
ters to  his  nephew  Nicolas  in  whose  de- 
scendants the  property  is  still  vested. 

This  mansion  retains  many  of  its  early 
features,  and  is  therefore  proportionably 
interesting.  The  eastern  front  belongs  to  a 
remote  period,  while  there  is  a  hall  yet 
older.  The  staircase  is  of  very  ancient 
carved  oak,  its  window  being  composed  of 
painted  glass,  in  which  most  of  the  arms  and 
quartermgs  of  the  famil}-,  that  before  had 
been  scattered  through  the  whole  house, 
are  carefully  brought  together.  The  draw- 
ing-room above  is  wainscoted  with  oak  very 
curiously  carved,  and  more  particularly  along 
tlie  upper  part  of  it,  representing  the  exer- 
cises and  evolutions  of  the  ancient  militia. 
In  the  mansion  are  several  fine  family  por- 
traits by  Holbein,  Cornelius  Janson,  Peter 
Lely,  Hogarth  and  other  eminent  artists. 

The  excellence  of  the  soil  and  the  mild- 
ness of  the  climate  are  sufficiently  proved 
by  the  circumstance  of  Godinton  having 
once  possessed  a  vineyard  remarkable  for 
the  superior  flavour  of  its  Avines.  Even 
now  the  immense  size  of  the  oaks,  larger 
even  than  the  contiguous  chestnuts  and 
ashes,  is  evidence  to  the  same  fact. 

ALDBAH  CASTLE,  two-and-a-half  miles 
south  from  Brechin,  county  of  Forfar,  the 
seat  of  Patrick  Chalmers,  Esq.  The  place 
is  so  named  from  the  Celtic  Ald,  a  burn  or 
brook ;  and  Bar,  a  height.  The  date  of 
the  orighial  structure  is  unkno-wn,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  existing  house  was 
erected  between  1590  and  1G08,  and  includes 
in  it  a  round  tower,  and  some  portions  of 
an  older  building.  This  addition — or, 
more  properly,  new  house — was  built  by  Sir 
Thomas  Lyon,  who  for  some  time  was 
Treasurer  of  Scotland.  A  more  recent 
addition  was  made  by  the  late  Patrick 
Chalmers,  Esq.,  father  of  the  present  pro- 
prietor. Of  late  the  building  has  undergone 
extensive  repairs,  and  the  old  terrace-garden 
that  had  been  destroyed  has  lately  been 
restored  after  a  new  design.  The  estate  has 
been  successively  held  by  the  families  of  Cra- 
mond  of  that  Ilk,  Lyon,  Sinclair  of  Bilbister, 


for  two  years  only,  Young  of  Easter  Seaton, 
and  Chalmers. 

The  greater  part  of  the  building  is  in  the 
Scotch  castellated  style.  The  arms  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lyon,  brother  to  Lord  Glammis, 
impaling  those  of  his  second  wife,  Dame 
Euphemia  Douglas,  daughter  of  the  Regent 
Morton,  are  cut  in  stone  below  the  bartizan. 

Sr        D 

They  bear  the  initials  T  L  E  D.  There 
was  a  similar  coat  on  a  smaller  scale,  now 
concealed  by  the  modern  building.  The  Sir 
Thomas  Lyon  just  mentioned  was  Trea- 
surer of  Scotland,  while  his  brother,  Lord 
Glammis,  was  Chancellor.  James  Cramond, 
the  last  of  the  name,  of  Aldbar,  was  their 
nephew.  Sir  Thomas  being  his  guardian  and 
curator,  with  whose  consent,  and  by  whose 
advice,  the  estate  was  sold  to  the  Chancellor, 
and  afterwards  transferred  to  Sir  Thomas. 
The  Cramonds  were  of  ancient  family, 
having  large  possessions  and  great  alli- 
ances, though  it  is  believed  that  not  an 
acre  of  land  is  now  held  throughout  Scot- 
land in  their  name.  The  Youngs  were  nearly 
allied  to  the  Lyons,  and  the  Chalmers  were 
allied  to  the  Youngs,  but  to  each  name  the 
lands  passed  by  purchase. 

The  castle  was  built  upon  a  neck  of  rock 
jutting  into  a  deep  ravine,  that  formed  its 
defence  upon  three  sides  ;  on  the  fourth  side 
Avas  a  paved  court  under  the  Avall  of  the 
castle,  which  was  here  from  eleven  to  twelve 
feet  thick.  The  court  was  protected  by  a 
Avall  on  the  outer  side,  and  the  cattle  were 
driven  into  it  at  night  for  security  against 
the  Highland  cattle-lifters.  Upon  three 
sides  the  ground  has  at  different  times  been 
much  altered.  On  that  next  to  the  bridge 
the  height  from  the  water  to  the  top  of  the 
bartizan  is  one  hundred  and  forty  feet,  the 
stream  falling  rapidly  froin  the  bridge. 
The  site  is  picturesque,  and  the  grounds  com  - 
mand  extensive  views  of  Strathmore,  backed 
hj  the  more  distant  Grampians. 

NEW  HOUSE,  Pakenham,  five  miles  N.E. 
of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Sufiblk,  the  seat  of 
the  Eev.  Walter  John  Spring  Casborne,  a 
magistrate  for  that  county.  It  is  a  small 
mansion  of  red  brick,  with  mullioned  win- 
dows, and  in  the  Elizabethan  style  of  archi- 
tecture. From  a  date  over  the  entrance- 
door  it  would  seem  to  have  been  built  in 
1622. 

This  estate  was  at  one  time  possessed  by 
the  family  of  the  Springs,  who  originally 
came  from  Houghton-le-Spring,in  the  county 
of  Durham,  and  obtained  New  House  by 
purchase.  From  them  it  passed  to  the  Rev. 
John  Symonds,  in  right  of  Mary,  his  Avife, 
sister  and  co-heir  of  Sir  William  Spring, 
Bart,  of  Pakenham  Hall,  and  Avas  again 
conveyed  in  marriage  by  their  daughter  and 
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heiress  to  the  Rev,  John  Casborne,  grandfa- 
ther of  the  present  proprietor. 

By  the  family  of  the  Springs  this  mansion 
was  used  as  a  dowager-honse,  their  chief 
place  of  residence  beuig  Pakenham  Hall. 

KNELLS,  near  Carlisle,  Cumberland,  the 
seat  of  John  Dixon,  Esq.,  wlio  in  1838 
was  sheriff  of  that  county.  It  stands  upon 
■what,  in  the  days  of  "  rugging  and  reiving," 
used  to  be  called  the  Debateable  Land  on 
the  north  side,  and  near  the  Roman  wall. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  it  was  the  scene  of 
many  a  bloody  fight  between  the  English 
and  Scotch  borderers,  Avhose  days  of  truce 
were  not  always,  or  even  often,  regulated 
by  the  general  peace  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. The  game  of  war  was  of  itself  too 
delectable  an  amusement  for  either  party  to 
abstain  from  it  for  long  together,^  while  tlie 
Scotch  had  the  additional  temptation  of  their 
■own  poverty,  and  the  abundance  of  their 
■Southern  neighbours. 

The  estate  of  Knells  came  to  the  present 
proprietor  from  his  uncle,  the  late  Richard 
Ferguson,  Esq.  The  mansion  was  built  in 
1824.  It  is  in  the  Grecian  style  of  archi- 
tecture, commandmg  a  beautiful  prospect 
that  includes  the  Vale  of  Eden,  well  worthy 
of  the  appellation.  The  gardens  and  plea- 
sure gi-ounds  are  extensive,  with  a  park  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  through  Avhich 
flows  a  running  stream.  There  is  also  a 
small  lake,  or  ornamental  water,  that  con- 
siderably heightens  the  general  beauty  of 
the  grounds. 

QUOENDON  HOUSE,  Leicestershire.  This 
secluded  and  picturesquely-situated  mansion 
is  an  erection  of  the  present  century.  It  is 
of  a  plain,  imosteutatious  character;  but 
whatever  it  wants  in  external  adornment  is 
amply  compensated  by  its  internal  commo- 
diousness,  and  by  its  suitability  to  the  re- 
quirements of  a  iirst-rate  covmty  family. 
The  ancient  family  of  Farnham,  who  trace 
an  undisputed  descent  from  Robert  de  Farn- 
ham, a  companion  of  the  Conqueror,  has 
been  seated  here  from  a  period  at  least  ante- 
cedent to  the  times  of  Henry  HI.,  in  whose 
reign  Sir  Robert  de  Farnham  possessed  a 
large  estate  at  Quorndon.  There  were  two 
ancient  mansions  here — the  Upper  and  the 
Nether  Hall.  The  latter,  about  1427,  be- 
came the  residence  of  Thomas  Farnham, 
Esq.,  a  younger  branch,  whose  descendant 
in  the  eighth  generation,  Benjamin  Farnham, 
Esq.,  married  Sarah,  the  sole  surviving  re- 
yiresentative  of  the  Farnhams  of  the  Upper 
Hall ;  and  thus  the  long-divided  estates  be- 
came eventually  vested  in  their  son,  Edward, 
the  grandfather  of  the  present  possessor, 
Edward  Basil  Farnham,  Esq.,  M.P.  for 
North  Leicestershire.     Quorndon  House,  on 


its  being  rebuilt  by  the  late  Mr.  Farnham, 
had  its  site  slightly,  but  very  advantage- 
ously, changed.  It  stands  in  a  delightful 
and  well-wooded  park,  abounding  in  pleasant 
slopes._  Before  it,  on  the  confines  of  the 
park,  rises  the  well-known  and  much-admired 
Baddon  Wood— while  "  Farnamwode,"  a 
name  which  it  has  borne  from  the  times  of 
the  first  possessor,  forms  another  beautiful 
feature  in  the  lovely  landscape  to  the  south. 
Several  members  of  the  family  liave  been 
eminent  men.  Sir  John  Farnham,  a  gallant 
soldier  of  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
a  great  favourite  with  that  Princess,  as 
her  numerous  grants  in  more  than  twenty 
lordsliips  abundantly  testify.  Among  the 
many  fine  family  monuments  in  Quorndon 
Chapel,  that  of  this  Sir  John  is  the  most  re- 
markable. He  is  represented  in  the  act  of 
laying  siege  to  a  strong  fortress,  and  stand- 
ing on  one  leg,  the  other  having  been  mu- 
tilated by  time,  and  not  in  war,  he  has  the 
appearance  of  having  wanted  the  missing 
limb,  or  perhaps  of  having  just  been  de- 
prived of  it  in  the  action.  The  concluding 
lines  of  his  long  epitaph  are . — 

"Ttfcenbcb  of  an  aiiticnt  ficiifc,  Irilh  fjoiiciit  Utit  f}\i  life ; 
Tnli)  iiiitt)  one  baiigljkr  bUlt,  ani  (I'ilf)  one  rirhionS  nnfc; 
@ob  gaBE  ^im  f)!ic  on  caitl)  to  Use  tmise  fcttit  tjtxsi  ani  o6b. 
SSit!)  I^fe  fteU  Spent  fje  liuet!)  now  fov  eucimo  Will)  @ob." 

He  died  in  1587. 

Quorndon  House  is  three  miles  from 
Loughborough,  and  eight  from  Leicester. 

WIDMERPOOL  HALL,  Notts.  Widmerpool, 
is  about  eight  miles  south  of  Nottingham, 
and  it  presents  perhaps  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable instances  of  the  improvement  of  a 
whole  village  and  domain  that  can  be  found 
in  England.  Fifty  years  ago  the  place  re- 
tained all  the  traces  of  the  desolation  that 
had  no  doubt  given  it  its  ancient  name, 
Wide-mei-e-pool.  About  tliat  period  it  was 
purchased  by  tlie  late  James  Robinson, 
Esq.  Since  tlien  every  acre  in  the  exten- 
sive parish  has,  by  a  most  judicious 
outlay,  been  more  than  quadrupled"  in  value 
and  every  liouse  m  tlie  village  has  been  en  ■ 
tirely  rebuilt.  The  ancient  church,  too,  has 
been  _  wholly  restored.  The  present  chief 
mansion,  an  Elizabethan  structure  of  great 
extent  and  beauty,  is  situated  near  the 
churcli,  and  Avas  originally  intended  for  the 
parsonage.  By  an  amicable  arrangement 
between  the  Rev.  John  Robinson,  the  Rector, 
and  his  brother,  Frederick  Robinson,  Esq., 
this  noble  mansion  will  in  future  be  the  Hall ; 
and  the  present  Hall,  better  adapted  for  a 
clergyman's  residence,  will  be  the  parsonage. 
The  "  luxury  of  doing  good"  seems  to  have 
been  largely  enjoyed  by  the  liberal  owners 
of  Widmerpool.  For  years  the  place  has 
found  employment  for  allthe  surplus  labourers 
of  the  neighbouring  villages;  and  truly  com- 
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fortable  cottages,  commodious  farmhouses, 
excellent  roads,  and  well-cultivated  farms, 
are  the  happy  results. 

The  Rev.  Jolm  Robinson's  only  son,  a 
youth  of  much  promise,  and  heir  to  the  whole 
estate,  died  prematurely.  His  sister  is  mar- 
ried to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Monckton,  brother  of 
Lord  Galway. 

PENEOSE,  near  Helston,  Cornwall,  the 
seat  of  the  Rev.  John  Rogers,  M.A.,  canon 
residentiary  of  the  Cathedral  of  Exeter. 
This  estate  was  possessed  by  the  family  of 
Penrose  from  the  remote  Norman  times,  up 
to  1771,  when  it  was  purchased  by  Hugh 
Rogers,  Esq.  of  Treassowe,  High  Sheriff  of 
Cornwall,  (grandfather  of  the  present  posses- 
sor), from  the  representatives  of  the  last 
heiress  of  that  house.  At  a  very  early 
period  the  family  residence  had  been  at 
Higlier  Penrose,  a  place  nearer  the  sea,  and 
more  exposed  to  the  weather,  but  was  after- 
wards removed  to  its  present  site,  as  appears 
from  the  evidence  given  in  a  law-suit  some 
3'ears  ago.  The  more  modern  mansion  could 
not  have  been  built  earlier  than  the  time  of 
Charles  the  First.  Its  north-west  front, 
through  which  is  the  chief  entrance,  is 
winged  and  embattled,  with  a  broad  terrace. 
The  other  three  fronts  are  built  irregularly, 
the  whole  enclosing  an  open  court  in  the  centre. 

GURREY,  in  the  county  of  Caermarthen, 
the  seat  of  Griffith  EoAven  Jones,  Esq.  This 
house  was  built,  it  is  stated,  move  than  a 
thousand  j^ears  ago,  and  was  the  residence 
of  the  Welsh  Princes,  from  whom  the  pre- 
sent possessor  of  Gurrey  claims  lineal 
descent.  It  has  been  modernized  by  the 
Bowens.  The  front  entrance  used  to  be 
by  two  massive  folding  gates,  studded  with 
large  ii"on  nobs,  such  as  we  now  see  m 
ancient  castles ;  and  in  the  old  casements 
the  windows  opened  out  and  folded  up 
again ;  but  for  tliis  last  contrivance  the 
modern  sash  has  been  substituted.  The  roof 
has  been  raised  a  story  higher. 

The  house  is  approached  by  two  carriage- 
drives  ;  one  a  mile  long,  leading  into  the 
mail-road  between  Llaudilo  and  Llandovery  ; 
the  other  only  half  that  length,  leading  into 
tlie  mail-road  between  Llandilo  and  Caer- 
marthen. The  grounds  are  beautifully 
wooded  and  undulated ;  a  rivulet  flowing 
about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  mansion, 
onwards  to  the  Towy,  so  justly  famous  for 
its  trout  and  salmon.  From  this  rivulet 
the  house  has  derived  its  name. 

Upon  the  property  there  is  a  stone- 
quarry,  and  sand,  lime,  and  clay,  are  also 
to  be  found  there. 

ALDBY,  AULDBIE,  or  AUDBIE  PARK,  in  the 
county  of  York,  tlie  seat  of  Henry  Brewster 


Darley,  Esq.  It  was  originally  the  site  of  a  Ro- 
man station,  and  subsequently  of  a  royal  Saxon 
ville.  It  was  here  that  the  great  Edwin, 
who  like  Alfi'ed  went  far  beyond  his  age  in 
intellect  and  knowledge,  held  his  summer 
residence,  and  it  was  here  that  he  had  well 
nigh  lost  his  life  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin. 
Cwichelm,  the  Pagan  King  of  Wessex,  had 
commissioned  one  of  his  subjects  to  visit 
Edwin's  court,  and  stab  him  with  a  poisoned 
dagger.  The  name  of  Cwichelm  procured  a 
a  ready  admission  for  the  intended  murderer, 
who  had  firmness  enough  to  begin  a  ficti- 
tious message,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  sud- 
denly rushed  upon  the  king.  Edwin  was  off 
his  guard,  but  a  Thane,  to  whom  he  was 
greatly  attached,  by  name  Lilla,  saw  the 
rising  dagger,  and  being  unarmed,  threw 
himself  before  the  king,  and  received 
on  his  own.  body  the  weapon  which  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  avert.  So  violent 
was  the  blow  that  the  dagger  pierced  through 
Lilla  and  slightly  wounded  the  king.  The 
murderer  was  instantly  cut  to  pieces  by  the 
attendants,  but  not  till  he  had  slam  another 
of  the  knights  named  Forther. 

The  present  mansion,  which  stands  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Derwent,  about  five  miles 
from  the  Wolds,  was  built  by  Jane  Darley 
in  the  commencement  of  George  the  First's 
reign,  from  the  designs  of  Sir  John  Van- 
burgh,  and  was  completed  in  the  year  1726. 
It  is  a  handsome  building,  in  the  early  Italian 
style,  to  which  corresponding  additions  have 
been  lately  made  by  the  gentleman  now 
possessing  the  estate.  The  Jane  Darley 
above  alluded  to  was  daughter  of  Richard 
Darley,  and  married  John  Brewster,  Esq.,  of 
Cold  Green  in  the  county  of  Hertford.  Her 
mother,  the  wife  of  Richard  Darley,  was 
daughter  of  Thomas  Waite,  Esq.,  of  Market 
Overton,  in  the  county  of  Rutland.  She 
herself  succeeded  to  the  estate  in  consequence 
of  the  death  of  her  four  brothers,  two  of 
whom,  Henry  and  John,  died  bachelors ; 
while  the  other  two,  Thomas  and  Richard, 
are  supposed  to  have  been  poisoned  at  Aleppo. 
It  was  by  them  that  the  famous  horse  called 
the  "  Darley  Arabian"  was  sent  from  Syria, 
an  animal  not  a  little  celebrated  in  sportmg 
annals  both  for  his  own  feats  and  as  being- 
ancestor  of  the  Flying  Childers,  and  of  many 
otiiers,  the  best  race-horses  of  the  present 
day.  In  the  entrance  haU  at  Aldbey  Park 
is  a  portrait  of  this  illustrious  quadrujjed, 
and  the  original  letter  sent  with  him  is  still 
in  the  possession  of  the  present  owner  of  the 
estate. 

Jane  Darley  had  issue  by  her  husband, 
John  Brewster,  several  children  who  died 
young,  and  one  son,  Henry  Brewster, 
who  assumed  the  name  and  arms  of  Darley. 
He  was  a  decided  friend  to  the  exiled  Stew- 
arts, raising  and  maintaining  at  his  own  ex- 
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pense  a  troop  of  cavalry  in  aid  of  Prince 
Charles  Edward. 

Tlie  park  is  well  stocked  with  deer  said  to 
be  some  of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom.  Tlie 
trees  are,  many  of  them,  of  magnificent  gi  owt  h, 
consisting  chiefly  of  maple,  poplar,  varie- 
gated sycamores,  copper  beech,  chestnut, 
and  pine.  In  the  midst  of  this  park,  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  Derwent  which  flows 
through  it,  are  vestiges  of  the  Saxon  ville 
before  alluded  to ;  in  Camden's  time  there 
were  also  visible  tlie  remains  of  an  old  castle, 
the  original  seat  of  the  Darleys. 

The  pleasure  grounds,  which  border  upon 
the  river,  are  laid  out  in  terrace  gardens  with 
yew  hedges,  statues,  fountains,  and  all  that 
belongs  to  that  quaint  style  of  ornamental 
gardening,  once  so  much  in  fashion,  but  now 
more  generally  superseded  by  a  nearer  ap- 
proach to  nature.  Still  with  all  the  objec- 
tions that  may  be  fairly  urged  against  this 
style,  it  is  in  excellent  keeping  with  the  cha- 
racter of  the  building.  Here  also  w^e  may 
mention  two  tumuli  and  indications  of  a  moat, 
the  remains  of  a  Roman  station  being  too 
clearly  defined  to  admit  of  cavil. 

An  avenue  of  beautiful  old  beech  trees 
leads  from  the  house  to  a  Avood  of  several 
hundred  acres,  about  two  miles  distant,  a 
favourite  resort  of  naturalists  on  account  of 
the  rare  and  curious  specimens  of  insects, 
birds,  and  wild  flowers  assembled  there.  In 
the  midst  of  this  Avood  is  an  extensive  lake, 
fringed  with  silver  birches  that  dip  their 
light  feathering  leaves  into  the  water  below 
and  add  not  a  little  to  its  beauty. 

There  is  still  existing  at  Aldby  a  curious 
old  pedigree  of  the  family,  which  traces  it  in 
a  regular  succession  from  the  time  of  the 
Conquest  down  to  the  present  day.  By  the 
kindness  of  the  proprietor  of  the  estate  we 
are  enabled  to  give  a  few  extracts  from  this 
original  record. 

"  Edmonde  Davleye  in  the  countie  of 
Darbie  was  Lorde  of  Darleye  and  Alderhowse 
Lee;  and  of  Piftee  and  three  oxganges  of 
Lande,  Twelve  Carrottcs,  Twentie  fower 
Messuages  juxta  Darbye,  Avhiche  he  hadd  by 
the  gifte  of  Williame  tlie  Conquerer  in  tlie 
yearo  of  our  Lorde  One  Thousande,  thre 
score  and  six ;  and  he  marled  and  had  yssue 
Su-  John  Darleye,  Knight. 

"  In  the  reigne  of  Kinge  Richardc  the  firste 
Edmonde  Darleye  Avas  the  firste  Founder  of 
a  House  of  Religion  called  Darleye  Abbay, 
dedicated  to  Sainte  Augustine,  and  gave  fiftie 
thre  Oxganges  of  lande,  xii  Garrottes,  xxiiii 
Messuages  juxta  Darbie,  Avhere  this  House 
of  Religion  Avas  built  Anno  Domini  1191. 

"  In  the  reigne  of  ticnry  the  iii  A\'as  Trus- 
Avell,  sonne  of  Jeflray  Darleye,  A  monke  at 
Chester  and  a  great  grafter  (of)  cronicles." 

ROLLESTON  HALL,  anciently  Rolvestune, 


near  Tutbury,  Staffordshire,  the  seat  of  Siv 
OsAvald  Mosley,  Bart.  There  has  been  a 
mansion  on  this  site  ever  since  the  early 
part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  the 
original  house  having  been  erected,  as  it  is 
supposed,  by  William  de  Rolleston,  but  the 
building,  as  it  now  appears,  Avas  erected 
partly  by  the  present  oAvner,  and  partly  by 
his  ancestoi's.  At  all  events  it  is  not  more 
than  a  hundred  years  old.  Its  form 
is  that  of  a  modern  house  in  the  Grecian 
style  of  architecture,  containhig  a  handsome 
suite  of  breakfast,  dining,  and  draAving  rooms, 
besides  commodious  offices,  »S:c.,  &c.  It  is 
surrounded  by  extensive  pleasure  grounds, 
in  Avhich  are  many  choice  trees,  and  the  gar- 
dens are  large  as  Avell  as  fruitful. 

The  great  Civil  War  has  left  its  stamp  upon 
this,  as  upon  so  many  others  of  our  English 
seats,  giving  them  a  sort  of  historical  cele- 
brity. On  the  25th  of  May,  1645,  King 
Charles  the  Pirst  came  Avith  his  army  under 
tlie  command  of  Lord  Loughborough  to  Tut- 
bury Castle,  and  some  of  the  soldiers  were 
quartered  at  Rolleston  under  a  certain  Cap- 
tain Symonds,  who  amused  himself  by  taking 
notes  of  the  coats  of  arms  in  the  church, 
Avhich  memoranda  are  still  preserved  amongst 
tlie  Harleiau  manuscripts  in  the  British 
]\Tuseum.  He  also  kept  a  diary  of  all  sorts 
of  notabilities,  Avhich,  though  sometimes 
tedious  from  its  minuteness,  is  yet  not  Avithout 
its  Avalue  as  a  record  of  scenes  and  facts  by 
an  e^'ewitness  to  Avhat  he  is  describing. 

"  The  Rollestons,"  says  our  military  anti- 
quarian, "  liA^ed  here  time  out  of  mind,  till  the 
estate  Avas  bought  of  them  about  tlie  latter 
end  of  the  17th  century  by  Sir  EdAvard  JNIos- 
ley,  Kt.,  Attorney-General  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster,  Avho  left  it  to  his  ncplieAv,  Sir 
Edward  ^losley,  created  a  baionet  in  1G40. 
Upon  the  failure  of  issue  of  the  last  Sir  Ed- 
Avard  Mosley,  the  title  became  extinct,  and 
his  AvidoAv  marrying  Charles,  son  and  heir  of 
Dudley,  Lord  North,  he  thereby  became 
possessed  of  Rolleston  estate  and  manor 
Avhich  she  bad  in  jointure. 

OsAvald  iMosley,  Esq.,  a  descendant  from 
the  second  branch  of  the  family,  afterwards 
possessed  this  estate  and  manor,  and  Avas 
created  a  baronet  in  the  Gtli  of  George  tlie 
Pirst.  His  eldest  son  dying  Avithout  issue  the 
property  descended  to  his  brother,  the  Rev. 
Sir  John  IMoslcy,  Bart.,  a  worthy  but  eccen- 
tric character.  His  seat  here,  the  old  ances- 
tral mansion,  Avas  in  a  sad  neglected  state, 
yet  instead  of  rebuilding  it  he  Avould  employ 
the  poor  in  making  immense  quantities  of 
bricks,  Avhich  he  heaped  up  sometimes  in 
huge  Avails,  and  sometimes  in  rough  piles 
upon  the  grounds.  From  this  kindlicarted 
and  singular  man  the  estates  passed  to  liis 
cousin,  the  late  Sir  John  Parker  Mosley, 
grandfather  of  the  present  l)aronet. 
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.  CORYTON  PARK,  near  Axminster,  Devon- 
sliii-e,  the  seat  of  William  Tucker,  Esq.  The 
original  mansion,    erected   in  1710    by  an 
ancestor  of  the  same  Christian  and  surname, 
stood  at  a  short  distance  from  the  gardens ; 
•but  of  this  only  a  wing  now  remains,  which 
has  since  been  converted  into  a  farm-house. 
The  present  hall,  removed  to  the  centre  of 
the  park,  was  erected  m  17G0  by  Benedictus 
Marwood  Tucker,  Esq.,  previous  to  Avliich 
time  the  family  long  resided  in  an  ancient 
stone-built  manor  house  at  Westwater,  about 
half  a  mile  off,  and  still  belonging  to  the  pro- 
perty.    It  has  been  much  improved  by  the 
gentleman  now  possessing  it,  and  presents  a 
handsome  elevation  in  the  Italian  style,  con- 
sisting of  three  stories  and  a  basement,  all 
of  red  brick,  but  with  Portland  stone  quoins, 
window-cases,    cornices,     balustrades,    &c. 
On  the  east  and  west  fronts  are  large  rec- 
tangular bay-windows,  and  on  the  south  is  a 
closed  portico  leading  to  a  spacious  vestibule. 
The  rooms  within  are  large  and  handsome. 
A  stone  staircase  communicates  with  two 
galleries  likewise  of  stone,  the  whole  being 
lighted  from  the  roof.     The  park  abounds 
with  fine  timber,  especially  with  oaks,  ce- 
dars, and  horse-chestnuts,  adding  much  to 
the  beauty  of  a  scene,  which  in  other  re- 
.spects  is  highly  picturesque. 

HARTHAM  HOUSE,  in  the  parish  of  Ilart- 
hara,  Wiltshire,  the  seat  whence  Sir  George 
Duckett,  Bart.,  derives  the  designation  of 
his  title.  Tliis  house  was  long  in  the 
possession  of  the  Ducketts,  a  family  number- 
ing many  distinguished  and  some  remarkable 
characters.  Sir  George  Duckett,  the  son  of 
William  Duckett,  Esq.,  of  Flintham,  in 
Northamptonshire,  became  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  in  1573,  and  was  partner  Avith  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham.  Upon  the  marriage  of 
his  three  daughters  he  gave  to  each  the 
sum  of  eight  thousand  marks,  an  enormous 
sum  in  those  days,  and  yet  so  little  propor- 
tioned to  his  actual  wealth,  that  his  friends 
called  his  liberality  in  question.  His  reply 
to  them  was,  that  it  did  not  become 
him  to  give  more  since  his  royal  mis- 
tress, Queen  Elizabeth,  has  received  only 
ton  thousand. 

To  this  family  belonged  also  Lady  Hop- 
ton  (livmg  temp.  Henry  VIII.),  of  whom 
an  account  has  been  left  in  the  handwriting 
of  her  descendant,  George  Ralph  Jackson, 
of  Normanby,  in  Yorkshire.  "  I  will  give 
you,"  says  this  document,  "  as  good  an 
account  as  I  can  remember  of  our  wise 
and  good  grandmother,  Uopton,  who,  1 
think,  was  one  Hall's  daughter,  of  De- 
vonshu'e,  without  title,  and  had  an  elder 
brother  without  child,  who  said  to  his 
younger  brother's  wife  (who  was  tlien  Avith 
child),  that  if  she  wou'd  come  to  his  house 


and  lye  in  he  wou'd  give  his  estate  to  the 
child  if  a  daughter,  and  if  a  son  it  should 
fare  never  the  worse.  So  she  had  my 
grandmother,  and  he  bred  her  up,  and 
marry'd  her  to  Sir  Arthur  Hopton,  of 
Somersetsh^  He  had  £4000  per  annum, 
and  she  as  much.  By  him  she  had  18  chil- 
dren— ten  daughters  marry'd,  Avhose  names 
Avere  Lady  Bacon  (Avife  of  Sir  Nathaniel 
Bacon,  K.B.,  of  Stiffkey  Co.,  Norfolk,  temp. 
Queen  Elibabeth),  Lady  Smith,  Lady 
]\loreton.  Lady  Banisten,  and  Lady  Sitti- 
place,  Bingham,  Basket,  Cole  (4  last  of 
Dorset),  Thomas  and  Eyrie." 

Another  character  may  be  worth  quothig 
— "  Our  grandfather  Hopton  having  so 
good  an  estate  thought  he  might  live  as 
high  as  he  pleased  and  not  run  out.  But 
one  day  he  Avas  going  from  home,  but  cou'd 
not  go.  He  told  his  lady  she  wou'd  be  left 
in  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  for  the  great  debts 
he  liad  made  on  his  estate,  and  that  he  kncAv 
he  shou'd  live  but  a  few  days  and  Avou'd  not 
die  in  peace  to  think  what  affliction  he 
shou'd  leave  her  in.  She  desired  him  to  be 
no  Avays  concerned  about  his  debts,  for  he 
owed  not  a  penny  to  any  one ;  so  died  of 
a  gangrene  in  his  toe  in  a  few  days.  Now 
she  had  set  up  an  iron-AVork  and  paid  all  he 
owed  unknown  to  him,  and  she  marry'd  all 
her  daughters  to  great  estates  and  families. 
Lady  Hopton's  maner  of  living  was  very 
grand.  She  had  100  in  her  famdy,  she  rose 
at  6  o'clock  to  herself,  went  to  her  iron- 
Avork,  and  came  back  at  9  ;  then  went  Avith 
all  her  family  to  prayer,  and  after  dinner 
she  and  her  children,  and  great  grand- 
children went  to  their  several  Avorks  Avitlx 
her  in  the  dining-room,  Avhere  she  spun  the 
finest  sheets  you  have  :  every  year  she  had 
all  her  children  and  grandchildren  Avith  her 
at  her  house,  and  before  they  Avent  aAvay 
AVOu'd  knoAv  if  any  little  or  great  animosities 
Avere  between  any  of  them  ;  if  so  Avou'd 
never  let  them  go  till  they  yvere  reconciled. 
Each  of  her  daughters  had  a  pair  of  these 
sheets  Avithout  a  seam." 

And  a  pair  of  them  is  still  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Sir  George  Duckett,  Bart. 

CHEVENING  HOUSE,  Sevenoaks,  Kent,  the 
seat  of  Earl  Stanhope.  It  was  anciently  held 
by  the  Crevequers  of  the  see  of  Canterbury, 
and  under  them  by  a  family  A\'ho  took  their 
surname  from  the  place,  according  to  a  very 
common  custom  in  early  days.  In  the  reign 
of  lin.nry  the  Sixth  it  became  the  property 
of  the  Leonards,  a  race  still  more  distin- 
guished in  history  bj^  their  subsequent  title 
of  Dacre.  Richard,  the  second  Lord  Dacre, 
Avho  died  in  1630,  rebuilt  Chevening  House 
from  the  plans  of  Inigo  Jones,  the  fashion- 
able architect  of  his  time.  Thomas,  the 
fourth  Lord  Dacre,  Avas  created  Earl  of  Sus- 
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sex  by  Charles  the  Second,  but  -w-liat  lie 
gained  in  honour  at  the  court  of  the  merry 
monarch,  he  lost  in  wealth,  for  having  con- 
tracted a  fatal  passion  for  gaming,  he  so 
damaged  his  fortune  by  it  that  lie  was 
obliged  to  sell  the  greater  part  of  his  estates. 
Chevening,  however,  still  remained  to  him 
amidst  the  general  wreck,, and  there  he  died 
in  1715.  It  was  then  sold  by  his  daughters 
to  General  Stanhope,  commander-in-chief  of 
the  British  forces  in  Spain,  and  who  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  capture  of  Minorca. 
On  the  accession  of  George  the  First,  he 
was  made  one  of  the  pi'iucipal  Secretaries  of 
State,  in  April  1717  was  created  Viscount, 
and  in  the  following  year  Earl  Stanhope,  and 
died  on  the  17th  of  February  (N.  S.)  1721. 
The  wings  and  the  corridors  leading  to 
them,  were  added  by  the  first  Earl  Stanhope, 
and  the  mansion  in  its  present  state  very 
much  resembles  old  Buckingham  House, 
which  was  demolished  by  George  IV. 

BOSTOCK  HALL,  Cheshire,  the  seat  of  James 
France  France,  Esq.,  two  miles  northwest  of 
Middlewich.  The  manor  was  for  several 
generations  possessed  by  an  ancient  family 
who  took  their  name  from  the  township, 
and  descended  from  Osmerus,  Lord  of  Bos- 
tock,  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror. 
The  heiress  of  the  elder  branch  of  the 
Bostocks  brought  the  estate  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  Savages, 
with  whom  it  appears  to  have  continued 
until  the  termination  of  the  direct  male  line 
in  Richard  Lord  Rivers,  about  which  time  it 
was  alienated.  Subsequently  Bostock  was 
possessed  by  the  Tomkinsons  of  Mancliester, 
but  passed  after  the  decease  of  William 
Torakinson  in  1770  by  devise  to  his  cousin 
Edward  Tomkinson,  Esq.,  who  afterwards 
assumed  the  name  of  Wctenhall.  By  him 
the  mansion,  as  it  now  stands,  was  built, 
but  after  a  short  possession,  he  sold  it  to 
Thomas  France,  Esq.,  who,  in  1803,  pulled 
down  the  ancient  Hall,  a  wooden  building 
surrounded  by  a  moat.  From  him  it  de- 
scended to  his  son,  the  present  owner. 

On  Bostock  green  is  an  old  oak,  which  is 
curious,  as  marking,  according  to  general 
belief,  the  centre  of  the  county.  Mr. 
France,  of  Bostock  Hall,  served  as  High 
Sheriff  of  Cheshire  in  1821. 

« 

DTTFFRYN  PLACE,  Glamorganshire,  pa- 
rish of  St.  Nicholas,  near  Cardiff,  the 
seat  of  John  Bruce  Fryce,  E.sq.,  eldest 
brother  of  the  Vicc-Chancellor  Knight 
Bruce.  This  mansion  was  built  many  years 
ago,  and  w;is  at  one  time  the  residence  of 
Admiral  Button,  celebrated  for  having  cir- 
cumnavigated the  globe  in  an  age  when  such 
an  achievement  was  less  frequent  than  it  is 
now  a- days.    From  him  it  passed  to  Thomas 


Pryce,  Esq.,  and  in  1802  it  was  brought  in 
marriage  by  Miss  Pryce,  the  heiress  of  the 
estate,  to  the  Hon.  W.  Booth  Grey,  brother 
of  the  Earl  of  Stamford,  who  added  largely 
to  it  in  the  course  of  the  following 
year. 

On  the  grounds  are  two  most  remarkable 
cromleks,  or  Druidical  altars,  models  of 
which  have  been  placed  by  Sir  Richard 
Hoare  in  the  British  Museum."  One  of  these 
is  supposed  to  be  the  largest  specimen  of  the 
kind  in  England,  and  has  attracted  consi- 
derable attention  among  antiquaries.  It 
stands  in  a  field  to  the  right  of  the  road 
leading  towards  the  house,  consisting  of  a 
rectangular  oblong  apartment  about  seven  ■ 
teen  feet  in  length  by  thirteen  in  width,  and 
six  feet  in  height  at  one  end,  but  several 
inches  lower  at  the  other.  The  sides  and 
ends  are  composed  of  large  flat  stones  placed 
upright  in  the  grovmd,  the  roof  being  formed 
of  one  large  stone,  twenty-four  feet  in  length, 
and  varying  in  width  from  seventeen  to  ten 
feet.  The  opening  to  this  apartment  is  on 
the  south,  but  the  interior  is  almost  inacces- 
sible from  the  immense  heaps  of  stones  which 
have  been  collected  round  the  outside  of  it. 
Mr.  Parry,  in  his  excellent  little  work,  "The 
Book  of  South  Wales,"  calls  this  The 
Great  Cromlech  at  St.  Nicholas,  but  suum 
cnique  trihuito,  its  generally  received  name, 
and  by  which  it  is  best  known  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, is  The  Great  Cromlech  at  Duf- 
fryn,  St  Nicholas. 

Below  Duffryn  House,  on  the  south-east, 
is  another  monument  of  the  same  kind,  but 
of  less  dimensions.  This  is  called  Llech-y- 
filast,  a  name  of  unknown  origin,  though 
common  to  such  monuments  in  various  parts 
of  the  principality.  Literally,  it  would  seem 
to  mean  the  stone  of  the  grcyhouml-hitch,  and 
it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  early  Chris- 
tians used  these  relics  of  Pagan  worship 
for  dog-kennels  in  token  of  contempt,  and 
hence  the  name. 

LOWESBY  HALL,  Leicestershire,  the  seat 
of  Sir  Frederick  Gustavus  Fowke,  Bart.,  is 
situated  on  a  delightful  eminence  in  the 
midst  of  a  well-wooded  park,  and  is  an  erec- 
tion of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  of 
dark-faced  brick,  and  though  devoid  of 
architectural  ornament,  it  presents  a  com- 
manding aspect,  that  at  once  proclaims  it 
one  of  our  firgt-class  "  ancestral  halls."  It 
has  three  fronts — the  northern,  which  over- 
looks the  approach ;  the  western,  which 
commands  views  of  great  extent  and  beauty ; 
and  the  southern,  which  has  before  it  a  ter- 
race, and  plaisaunce  which  we  have  rarely 
seen  surpassed.  The  interior  is  suited  to 
the  requirements  of  an  aristocratic  esta- 
blishment. The  drawing-room  lias  been 
pronounced  one  of  the  most  perfectly  propor- 
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tional  rooms  in  Leicestershire,  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly handsome.  But  the  great  charm 
of  Lowesby  consists  in  its  pleasure  grounds. 
Nature,  by  a  beautiful  diversity  of  surface, 
liad  done  much,  and  the  present  excellent 
baronet  has  admitted  the  aid  of  art  with  so 
judicious  a  hand,  and  with  such  exquisite 
taste,  as  to  render  them  a  model  of  English 
landscape  gardening.  The  estate,  which  is 
extensive  and  very  rich,  comprises  the  lord- 
ship of  Lowesby  and  great  part  of  Newton 
Marmion . 

Lowesby  was  anciently  the  seat  and 
possession  of  the  Burdett  family,  and  it  was 
the  scene  of  that  tragic  event,  recorded  both 
in  legend  and  lay,  when  Wm.  Burdett,  on 
his  return  from  the  Crusades,  urged  by  the 
slanders  of  some  miscreant  retainer,  slew  his 
innocent  and  unsuspecting  lady — to  atone 
for  which  fatal  error  he  founded  the  mona- 
stery of  Arrow. 

From  the  Burdetts,  Lowesby  passed  to 
the  Ashbys,  and  subsequently  to  the  cele- 
brated Colonel  Hutchinson^a  very  fine  full- 
length  portrait  of  his  relative,  General  L-e- 
ton,  painted  by  Houthorst  (supposed  to  have 
been  left  by  the  Colonel)  still  adorns  the 
dining-room.  Here  Lucy  Hutchinson  wrote 
a  part,  at  least,  of  her  admirable  biography 
of  her  distinguished  husband,  before  she  sold 
the  estate  to  Richard  Wollastou,  Esq.,  from 
whom  it  descended  to  Anne  WoUaston,  one 
of  the  daughters  and  co-heiresses  of  Sir 
Isaac  Wollaston,  Bart.  This  lady  married 
Sir  Thomas  Fowice,  equerry  to  the  late 
Henry,  Duke  of  Cumberland ;  and  the 
baronetcy  from  Sir  Isaac's  uncle.  Sir 
Edward  Lawrence,  having  become  extinct 
by  the  death  of  her  only  brother,  was  gra- 
ciousl}'-  revived  by  George  III.,  in  the  per- 
son of  her  son,  the  present  proprietor  of 
Lowesby. 

Sir  Thomas  Fowke,  Sir  Frederick's  father, 
was  the  only  son  of  General  Fowke,  Gover- 
nor of  Gibraltar  in  175.3,  and  derived  his  de- 
scent from  an  ancient  knightly  family  founded 
in  England  by  one  of  the  companions  in 
arms  of  the  Conqueror.  He  was  a  cornet 
in  the  Scotch  Greys  at  the  age  of  tifteen, 
and  carried  the  colours  of  that  regiment  at 
the  battle  of  Minden.  He  became,  in  tlie 
sequel,  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  3rd  Regi- 
ment of  Foot  Guards,  and  finally,  after  his 
marriage  with  Miss  WooUaston,  served  as  a 
I\Iagistrate  and  Deputy  Lieutenant  for  Lei- 
cestershu-e. 

"WALHAWTTON,  near  Lymington,  Hamp- 
shire, the  seat  of  the  Ivev.  Sir  George 
Burrard,  Bart.,  Chaplain  to  the  Queen, 
Vicar  of  Middleton  Tyas,  co.  York.  At 
one  time  this  estate  had  belonged  to  the 
Arundels,  from  whom  it  was  purchased  by  the 
Burrards,  who  have  resided  at  Walhampton 


since  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The 
family  of  Burrard  is  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient in  England,  being  purely  Saxon,  as 
the  derivation  of  the  name  clearly  indicates, 
and  is  derived  from  Simon  de  Burrard, 
living  temp :  Conquestoris.  So  far  back  as 
the  reign  of  Richard  II.  we  find  John  Bur- 
rard appointed  Prior  of  the  Monastery  of 
Clnistchurch,  m  the  splendid  cathedral  of 
which  place  his  remains  lie  entombed.  It  is 
uncertain  at  what  precise  period  the  mansion 
was  erected,  nor  can  any  conclusion  be  drawn 
from  the  evidence  of  the  architecture,  which 
does  not  decidedly  belong  to  any  style.  The 
building  can  only  be  described  as  a  large,  solid, 
and  convenient  pile,  with  a  conservatory  at- 
tached to  it,  fifty-two  feet  in  length.  The  plea- 
sure grounds  are  two  miles  m  circumference, 
including  seventy  acres  of  water  and  wood- 
land. Within  them  is  an  obelisk  erected, 
on  an  ancient  Roman  speculum,  as  a  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  Admiral  Sir 
Harry  Burrard  Neale,  Bart.  Upon  each 
face  of  the  obelisk,  which  commands  a  fine 
view  of  the  Needles  and  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
is  a  different  inscription,  stating  the  more 
remarkable  features  in  the  life  of  the  gallant 
seaman,  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  take 
or  destroy  twenty  of  the  enemy's  vessels. 
The  list  of  the  subscribers  to  this  testimonial 
includes  both  high  and  low,  showing  how 
universally  he  had  been  respected  and  be- 
loved. At  the  head  of  it  stand  the  names 
of  the  late  Queen  Dowager  Adelaide,  of  the 
Princess  Augusta,  the  Duchess  of  Glouces- 
ter, the  Right  Hon.  Admiral  Sir  George 
Cockburu,  G.C.B.,  Admiral  Sir  Thomas 
Byam  Martin,  the  Earl  of  Normanton,  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester,  the  Rev.  Bishop 
Luscombe,  Paris,  and  between  two  and 
three  hmidred  other  names,  some  of  them 
scarcely  less  distinguished,  but  which  it 
would  exceed  our  limits  to  recapitulate. 

Upon  two  occasions  George  III.,  Queen 
Charlotte,  and  all  the  princesses  dined  at 
Walhampton  on  their  road  from  Weymouth, 
the  king  taking  up  his  abode  at  Cuffnells, 
near  Lyndhurst,  the  seat  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  George  Rose,  who  had  lent  him  his 
house. 

The  family  of  Burand  had  represented  the 
adjoining  town  of  Lymington  for  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  until  the  Reform  Bill  passed, 
when  his  brother.  Admiral  Sir  Harry  Burrard 
Neale,  was  again  returned;  Sir  Harry  took 
the  name  of  Neale  upon  his  marriage. 

ORSETT  HALL,  in  the  county  of  Essex, 
the  seat  of  AVilliam  Baker,  Esq.  This  man- 
sion is  supposed  to  have  been  built  at  dif- 
ferent times,  the  main  portico  of  it  having  been 
erected  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  but 
subsequently  much  added  to  and  improved, 
first  by  a  proprietor  of  the  name  of  Hatt,  and 
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afterwards  by  the  late  Richard  Baker,  Esq., 
one  of  whose  ancestors  had  purchased  it  in 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  This  gen- 
tleman surviving  all  his  family,  or  at  least 
having  no  near  relations  of  his  own  blood  de  ■ 
vised  Orsett  Hall  to  William  Wingfield, 
Esq.,  upon  the  sole  condition  of  taking  his 
name  and  bearing  his  arms,  which  was  done 
accordingly.  The  new  possessor  of  the  es- 
tate descended  from  a  family  in  Suffolk,  a 
scion  from  ^vhich  located  himself  in  Lan- 
cashu-e  so  early  as  the  fifteenth  century. 
His  grandfather  married  the  daughter  of  Sir 
William  Williamson  in  the  county  of  Dur- 
ham, and  he  himself  was  twice  married,  first 
to  Charlotte  Mary,  daughter  of  Edward, 
Earl  of  Digby ;  and  secondly  to  the  daugh- 
ter of  William  Mills,  Esq. 

With  the  exception  only  of  two  rooms, 
■which  are  in  the  Elizabethan  style  of  archi- 
tecture, the  whole  of  tliis  mansion  has  now 
a  modern  appearance.  The  grounds  are  not 
upon  a  very  extensive  scale,  but  they  are  well 
laid  out  and  present  many  features  of  interest. 

RABY  CASTLE,  about  one  mile  north  from 
Staindrop,  the  property  of  Henry  Vane, 
Duke  of  Cleveland.  This  noble  pile  was 
originally  the  chief  residence  of  the  Nevilles 
till,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Charles, 
the  sixth  and  last  Earl  of  Westmoreland  of 
that  family,  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against 
tlie  government.  This  weak  nobleman  met 
with thefateof  all thosewho  were  rash  enough 
to  plot  against  so  wise  and  fortunate  a  prin- 
cess. He  failed  altogether,  and  might  think 
himself  happy  in  escaping  with  life  to  the 
Netherlands,  where,  however,  he  died  a  wret- 
ched exile  in  1584.  His  immense  estates 
M'ere  declared  forfeited,  and  in  the  reign  of 
James  the  First  were  consigned  by  grant  to 
certain  citizens  of  liOndon  for  sale,  wlien 
the  castle  and  demesne  of  Raby  were  pur- 
chased by  Sir  Henry  Vane,  Knt.,  whose 
grandson,  Sir  Christopher,  was  created  Baron 
Barnard,  of  Barnard  Castle,  in  this  county, 
July  8th,  1609,  by  King  William  HT.  His 
immediate  descendant,  Henry,  the  third 
Lord,  was  by  George  IH.  created  Viscount 
Barnard  and  Earl  of  Darlington  by  letters 
patent,  April  3rd,  1754,  and  that  nobleman's 
grandson,  William  Henry  third  Earl,  w^as 
raised  to  the  dukedom  of  Cleveland,  a)id 
made  Baron  Raby  in  1833. 

The  splendid  edifice  may  in  some  parts  be 
referred  to  the  time  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
but  it  was  chiefly  erected  in  1379  by  John 
de  Neville  who  obtained  a  license  from  tlie 
Bishop  of  Durham  to  make  a  castle  of  his 
manor  of  Raby,  and  to  embattle  and  cre- 
nellate  its  towers.  At  diiTerent  periods  since 
that  time  many  essential  alterations  have 
been  made,  according  to  tlie  more  modern 
ideas  of  comfort  and  convenience,  without 


materially  afl'ecting  its  external  form,  so  that 
it  still  recalls  to  the  mind  the  romantic  days 
of  chivalry.  The  whole  occupies  a  ground 
with  a  slight  rise  upon  a  rocky  foundation, 
the  embattled  wall,  with  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded, occupying  about  two  acres  of 
ground.  At  irregular  distances  are  two 
tOAvcrs,  denominated  from  their  founders  the 
Clifford  Tower  and  the  Bulwer  Tower.  The 
hall  is  large  and  grand,  the  roof  being 
arched,  and  supported  by  six  columns  witlr 
capitals,  which  diverge  and  spread  along  the 
ceiling.  Over  this  is  another  room,  ninety 
feet  in  length  and  thirty -four  in  breadth, 
wherein  the  baronial  feasts  were  originally 
held,  and  were  no  less  than  seven  hundred 
knights,  M'ho  held  of  the  Nevilles,  are  re- 
corded to  have  been  entertamed  at  one  time. 
The  kitchen  is  on  a  scale  to  correspond  with 
such  enormous  festivals.  It  is  a  square  of 
thirty  feet  with  an  oven  so  monstrous,  that 
Pennant  tells  us  was  at  one  time  converted 
into  a  wine-cellar,  "  the  sides  being  divided 
into  ten  parts,  each  holding  a  hogshead  of 
wine  in  bottles."  Leland  considered  Raby 
as  "  the  largest  castle  of  logginp-es  in  all  the 
north  country." 

Tlie  park  and  pleasure  grounds  belonging 
to  this  magnificent  castle  are  upon  the  same 
extensive  scale,  wnth  woods  that  sweep  over 
hill,  and  sink  into  valley,  and  command  a 
constant  change  of  beautiful  prospects. 
Agriculture  too  has  introduced  her  useful 
improvements  amidst  this  romantic  scenery, 
in  the  shape  of  a  large  farm,  to  which  the 
late  earl  paid  particular  attention.  In  the 
interior  also  of  the  building  there  are  the 
signs  of  modern  tastes  and  habits,  the  pre- 
sent Countess  of  Darlington  having  collected 
a  curious  jMuseum  of  Natural  History,  an 
improvement  Avhich  was  not  likely  to  have 
suggested  itself  to  the  fiery  Nevilles,  who 
were  like  the  poet's;hawk, — "semper  in  armis." 

EYDON  HALL,  in  domesday,  Eyedone,  and 
in  early  records  Aydon  and  Eyndon  near 
Banbury,  Northamptonshire,  the  seat  of  The 
Rev.  Charles  A.  Francis  Annesley.  The 
mansion  was  built  about  seventy  years  ago 
by  the  Rev.  Francis  Annesley,  second  son  of 
Francis  Annesley,  Esq.,  of  Bletchingdon  in 
Oxfordshire,  and  is  in  the  Italian  style  of 
architecture.  The  manor  in  general  is  ele- 
vated, and  approached  on  every  side  by  a 
steep  ascent.  Tlie  soil  of  the  uplands  is  a 
sandy  loam,  while  that  of  the  lower  grounds 
is  a  stiff  clay  with  a  little  gravel.  There  is 
also  excellent  stone  for  building  in  this  lord- 
ship, but  the  quarries  are  not  worked  to  the 
same  extent  as  formerly. 

The  park-like  grounds  are  well  wooded, 
and  the  gardens  ornamental.  From  the  win- 
dows of  the  house  a  fine  view  is  obtained 
over  parts  of  Oxfordshire  and  Warwickshire. 
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GRANGE,  in  the  Isle  of  Purheck,  Dorset- 
shire, tlie  seat  of  tlieRev.  Nathaniel  Bond.  The 
Grange  of  Creech,  or  Creech  Grange,  in  the 
parish  of  Steple,  with  the  adjacent  property 
in  the  same  hamlet,  now  belonging  to  Mr. 
Bond,  was  at  a  ver}'-  early  period  granted  to 
tlie  neighbouring  abbey  of  Bindon,  by  the 
family  of  De  Crich  and  others.  It  then 
served  as  a  Grange,  or  retiring  place,  for  the 
abbot  of  Bindon,  and  with  these  good  monks 
it  remained  till  the  sweeping  days  of  the 
dissolution,  when,  like  so  much  property  of 
the  same  kind,  it  fell  into  hands  never  con- 
templated by  the  original  donor. 

In  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  reign.  King 
Henry  the  VIII.  granted  the  Grange  and 
manor  of  Creech  to  Sir  John  Hersey,  of 
Clifton,  Knt.,  who,  the  next  year,  conveyed  it 
to  Mr.  Oliver, — afterwards  Sir  Oliver-Law- 
rence. In  this  last-named  family  it  con- 
tinued till  1686,  when  it  was  purchased  of 
John  Lawrence,  Esq.,  by  Nathaniel  Bond, 
Esq.,  of  Lutton,  in  the  same  parish,  and 
he  afterwards  made  the  Grange  his  residence. 

The  architecture  of  the  orignal  mansion- 
house  belonged  to  the  early  Tudor  period, 
and  in  one  of  the  apartments  were  the  royal 
arms  in  stucco.  It  was  tlierefore  most  pro- 
bably erected  by  Sir  Oliver  Lawrence.  The 
building,  however,  was  enlarged  and  modern- 
ized, and  a  new  facade  in  the  Italian  style 
added,  on  the  south  side,  by  Denis  Bond, 
Esq.,  in  1739  and  1741.  The  eastern  front 
has  been  lately  pulled  down,  and  handsomely 
reconstructed  by  the  present  owner,  who, 
taking  the  original  building  for  his  model, 
has  given  to  it  the  character  it  must  have 
liad  before  the  alterations  of  the  last  century, 

A  little  east  from  the  house  is  a  lofty  hill, 
called  Creech  Barrow,  yielding  an  extensive 
prospect  over  great  part  of  the  island  of 
Purbeck,  and  the  north  and  west  parts  of 
this  county,  as  well  as  into  some  parts  of 
Wiltshire  and  Somersetshire.  Opposite  the 
mansion,  and  at  the  south  of  it,  is  a  second 
hill,  the  scene,  in  1678,  of  a  remarkal^le 
phenomenon.  One  evening  in  December 
several  thousands  of  armed  men  were  seen 
marching  from  Flower's  Barrow  over  Grange 
Hill,  a  great  noise  and  clashing  of  arms 
being  heard  at  the  same  time.  Nothing 
appeared  on  the  south  side  of  the  hill.  The 
spectators  of  this  phenomenon  were  numer- 
ous, namely — "  Captain  John  Lawrence, 
then  owner  of  the  Grange,  who  lived  there, 
and  his  brother,  and  one  hundred  more, 
particularly  by  four  clay-cutters  just  going  to 
leave  off  work,  and  by  all  the  people  in  the 
cottages  and  hamlets  thereabout,  who  left 
their  supper  and  houses  and  came  to  Ware- 
ham,  and  alarmed  the  town,  on  which  the 
boats  were  all  drawn  to  the  north  side  of  the 
river."  In  the  meauAvhile  Captain  Lawrence 
and  his  brother  posted  up  to  London,  where 


they  deposed  to  what  they  had  seen,  on  oath 
before  the  council,  and  the  nation  being  then 
in  a  great  ferment  with  Gates'  plot,  they 
might  have  been  punished  for  their  false 
tidings  but  for  their  known  affection  to  the 
government.  The  whole  may,  indeed,  have 
been  invention,  but  it  seems  much  more 
reasonable  to  attribute  to  an  optical  delusion 
produced  by  the  thick  fogs  and  mists  that 
often  hang  about  the  hills  in  Purbeck, 
forming  grotesque  resemblances  of  rocks 
and  ruins.  A  similar  phenomenon  is  on 
record  as  having  liappened  in  Leicestershire, 
in  the  year  1707 ;  and  the  same  thing  oc- 
curred on  Sonterfield,  in  Cumberland,  on 
Midsummer  day,_  1735,  1737,  1747.  The 
frequency  of  the  illusion  speaks  for  a  simi- 
larity of  cause  in  its  production,  while  as 
to  the  clanging  of  arms  and  other  noises, 
that  is  no  more  than  such  a  degree  of  exag- 
geration as  might  have  been  expected.  Once 
set  the  reason  asleep  by  some  phenomenon 
that  it  cannot  readily  solve,  and  fancy  is 
sure  to  make  the  most  of  it. 

Amongst  the  notahilia  in  Creech  Grange 
is  a  small  octavo  manuscript  on  vellum, 
written  by  the  Denis  Bond,  Esq.,  who  died 
in  1658.  The  first  part  of  it  gives  an 
account  of  the  family  in  the  form  of  a  pedi- 
gree ;  the  latter  part  is  a  chronological 
series,  containing  the  dates  of  all  the  mar- 
riages, births,  and  burials  of  the  several 
branches,  interspersed  with  many  historical 
anecdotes,  particularly  such  as  relate  to  the 
very  interesting  time  in  which  he  lived. 

WYTHENSHAWE,  Cheshire,  the  seat  of 
Thomas  W^illiani  Tatton,  Esq.,  about  a  mile 
west  of  Northenden,  amongst  park-like 
grounds  and  enclosures.  The  building 
is  a  handsome  gabled  structure,  which, 
in  the  process  of  time,  has  received  many 
additions  and  improvements.  The  old  hall, 
of  which  several  portions  still  remain,  was 
probably  built  about  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Third.  Certainly  it  belongs  to  a  remote 
date,  and  is  in  part  composed  of  timber  and 
plaster.  Its  panelled  drawing-room  more 
particularly  deserves  attention,  being  richly 
carved  and  inlaid. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Tliird,  W^ythen- 
shawe  was  vested  in  a  branch  of  tlie  Massey 
family,  which  bore,  according  to  Booth,  the 
local  name.  Alice,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
WnUiam  de  Massey,  brought  this  estate  by 
marriage  to  Robert  Tatton  of  Kennedy,  or 
Kenworthy,  in  Northenden.  From  this  pe- 
riod it  descended  to  the  late  William  Tatton 
of  AVythenshawe  and  Tatton,  who  assumed 
the  name  of  Egerton,  and  under  whose  will 
Wythenshawe  passed  to  his  second  son,  who 
thereupon  resumed  the  paternal  name  of 
Tatton. 

This  house  sustained  a  siege  in  the  civil 
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wars,  thus  noticed  in  Burgliall's  Diary: — 
"  Mr.  Tatton's  house  of  Wittenshaw  was 
taken  by  the  Parliament,  who  had  laid  a  long 
siege  to  it.  There  were  in  it  only  Mr.  Tatton, 
some  few  gentlemen,  and  but  a  few  soldiers, 
who  had  quarter  for  life.  The  ammunition 
was  but  little."  Colonel  Dukinfield  conducted 
the  attack,  and  finally  effected  the  reduction 
of  the  mansion,  by  bringing  two  pieces  of 
ordnance  from  Manchester.  In  the  last  cen- 
tury six  skeletons  were  found  in  llie  garden 
at  Wythenshawe,  lying  close  together,  wliich 
were  supposed  to  be  those  of  the  sol- 
diers buried  during  the  siege  in  the  house, 
which  was  then  much  larger  than  it  is  at 
present.  There  is  a  tradition  that  one  of 
the  Parliamentary  forces  exposed  himself  by 
sitting  on  a  wall,  and  that  Mrs.  Tatton 
begged  for  a  musket  to  try  if  "  she  could 
bring  him  down,"  and  succeeded.  Mr.  Wat- 
son supposes  this  luckless  officer  to  have 
been  "  Captayne  Adams,  slayne  at  AVithen- 
shawe"  on  Sunday,  the  25th,  who  was  buried 
at  Stockport,  25th  February,  1643-4.  In 
the  sequel,  Mr.  Tatton  suffered  severely  for 
his  courage  and  loj^alty.  He  had  to  com- 
pound for  his  estate,  and  was,  moreover, 
subjected  to  many  vexatious  fine;;  and  oppres- 
sions. These  disastrous  consequences  of 
loyalty  must  have  been  severely  felt,  as 
Webb,  writing  in  1622,  speaks  of  the  Tattons 
as  being  "  much  eclipsed,"  and  "  by  troubles 
and  encumbrances,  whereunto  greatest  es- 
tates are  oft  subject,  obscured,"  and  places 
"  the  chiefest  hope  of  raising  the  house  "  on 
that  grand  cliikl,  upon  these  calamities  sub- 
sequently fell. 

HAWARDEN  CASTLE,  Flintshire,  the  seat 
of  Sir  Stephen  Pichard  Glynne,  Bart.  There 
was  on  these  grounds  in  olden  times  a  strong- 
hold of  tlie  Saxons,  which,  upon  the  Con- 
quest, was  found  in  the  hands  of  Edwin, 
King  of  Deira.  It  was  then  comprehended 
in  the  singular  grant  made  to  Lupus,  and 
afterwards  held  under  the  tenure  of  Senes- 
chalship  by  the  family  of  Monthault  or  De 
Monte  Alto.  During  the  contests  between 
the  Welsh  and  English,  Hawarden  Castle 
more  than  once  changed  its  masters,  accord- 
ing to  the  success  of  treachery  or  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  war.  '  At  one  time  it  was  possessed 
by  the  Welsh  Prince,  David ;  but  after  his 
death  upon  the  scaffold,  it  passed  tln-ough 
various  hands,  till  it  came  to  the  celebrated 
Stanleys.  Tlie  active  part  taken  by  James, 
Earl  of  Derby,  in  the  great  Civil  War,  brought 
down  more  than  one  storm  upon  the  de- 
voted Castle,  which  in  consequence  suffered 
severely ;  and  upon  the  beheading  of  that 
nobleman  in  the  light  at  Worcester,  1651,  it 
was  purchased  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Glynne,  who 
in  time  attained  the  dignity  of  Lord  Chief 
Justice. 


The  ruins  of  the  old  castle,  which  stand 
upon  an  eminence,  may  still  be  seen  in  the 
pleasure  grounds,  and  serve  to  give  us  some 
idea  of  Avhat  it  formerly  must  have  been. 
The  present  building  was  erected  upon  a 
different  site  by  Sir  John  Glynne,  in  1752,  at 
which  time  it  was  of  plain  brick  :  but  in  1819 
it  underwent  considerable  alterations,  being- 
then  cased  with  stone,  and  made  to  assume  a 
castellated  Gothic  appearance.  The  park 
attached  to  it  is  exceedingly  picturesque; 
and  in  tlie  neighbouring  country  tli'ere  is 
much  to  take  the  eye  both  of  the  poet  and 
the  painter. 

GOPSAL  HALL,  Leicestershire.  This  mag- 
nificent mansion — the  seat  of  Earl  Howe — is 
justly  accounted  one  of  the  chief  ornaments 
of  a  county  possessing  its  full  share  of  fine 
country  seats.  It  is  situated  about  three 
miles  north-west  of  Market  Bosworth,  and 
was  begun  by  Charles  Jennens,  Esq.,  in  1750, 
and  completed  at  a  cost  of  £100,000.  The 
south  front  has  an  extremely  imposing  effect. 
Corintliian  pillars  support  a  frieze  and  balus- 
ters of  very  graceful  design,  while  a  receding 
pediment  bears  in  relief  a  sculpture  of  a  ship 
in  a  storm,  with  a  haven  in  the  foreground, 
and  the  appropriate  inscription,  Fortiter 
occupa  portum.  This  beautiful  addition  to 
the  architectural  features  of  Gopsal  was 
introduced  to  commemorate  tlie  naval 
victories  of  Lord  Howe.  The  wings 
of  this  front  form,  respectively,  the  cliapel 
and  library.  The  principal  entrance  is  on 
tlie  north.  The  whole  of  the  interior  is  a 
combination  of  elegance  and  comfort,  too 
seldom  found  in  the  mansions  of  the  nobility. 
The  library  contains  a  very  excellent  collec- 
tion of  rare  works.  A  fine  stained  glass 
Avmdow,  the  painting  of  which  was  executed 
by  the  late  Baroness  Howe,  is  a  much 
admired  ornament  of  this  splendid  room. 
The  chapel  may  vie  with  any  private  chapel 
in  England,  either  in  chasteness  of  design  or 
appropriateness  of  fittings.  Every  portion 
of  the  wood  work  is  of  cedar  of  Lebanon, 
save  the  carved  legs  of  the  communion  table, 
whiclr  are  formed  of  tlie  Hoscobel  oak.  Van- 
dyke's painting  of  the  Crucifixion  adorns  the 
chapel,  and  the  Hall  abounds  in  choice  works 
of  the  old  masters. 

The  park,  originally  of  small  extent,  has 
been  amplified  by  the  present  earl,  and  now 
contains  nearly  600  acres.  It  is  entered  by 
a  lodge,  erected  by  Sir  J.  AYyatville,  after 
the  Arch  of  Constantine.  In  addition  to  the 
great  beauty  of  the  mansion  and  park, 
Gopsal  lias  many  charms  of  association  It 
was  here  that  Ilandel  composed  his  I\Iessiah, 
and  it  is  in  a  great  measure  to  the  patronage 
of  the  then  proprietor  of  Goi)sal,  that  the 
world  is  indebted  for  that  sublime  compo- 
sition.    "  Every  step  you  take  at  Gopsal," 
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said  an  intelUgcnt  tourist,*  "  sliows  that 
the  Arts  have  been  not  only  fostered,  but 
cultivated  here.  Every  Avalk  in  tlie  neigli- 
bouring  parishes,  portions  of  tliis  splendid 
domain,  shows  some  chuich,  bede-house,  or 
school,  erected  and  supported  by  the  munifi- 
cence of  the  Curzons,  wliile  the  numerous 
tenantiy  and  peasantry  on  the  estates  show- 
both  by  their  appearance  and  their  conduct, 
how  much  their  welfare  is  an  object  of  their 
landlord's  solicitude." 

Mr.  Jennens,  who  died  in  1773,  devised 
Gopsal  to  the  Hon.  Penn  Assheton  Curzon, 
his  grand-nephew,  who  married  the  Lady 
Sophia  Charlotte,  eldest  daughter  of  Earl 
Howe,  from  whom  it  descended  to  their  son, 
the  present  honoured  earl. 

HOLME  PARK,  in  Sunning,  Berkshire,  three 
miles  from  Reading,  the  seat  of  Robert  Pal- 
mer, Esq.,  M.P.  for  Berks.  At  a  period  an- 
terior to  tiie  Norman  Conquest,  the  manor 
of  Sunning  was  held  by  the  Bishops  of  Salis- 
bury, and  for  centuries  afterwards  the  manor- 
house  was  their  occasional  place  of  abode. 
Here  it  was  that  Isabella,  the  young  queen 
of  Richard  II.,  resided  during  that  unfor- 
tunate monarch's  captivity  in  Pomfret 
Castle.  In  1674  the  manor  was  given  by 
Edmund,  the  then  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  to 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  exchange  for  certain 
estates  in  Dorsetshire.  In  1628,  Charles 
the  First  granted  it  to  Lawrence  Halstead 
and  Abraham  Chamberlain,  but  soon  after- 
wards we  find  it  possessed  by  tlfe  family  of 
Rich,  whose  last  descendant.  Sir  Thomas 
Rich,  admiral  of  the  blue,  sold  it  to  Richard 
Palmer,  Esq.,  father  of  the  present  proprietor. 
By  him  the  old  house  was  pulled  down  in 
1798,  and  a  new  mansion  erected  on  its  site, 
a  square  building  of  white  brick,  the  prin- 
cipal front  of  which  is  ornamented  with  a 
bold  circular  portico.  The  situation  of 
Sunning  is  described  by  Leland  as  "  an  up- 
landish  toune,  but  set  on  a  fiiir  and  commo- 
dious grounde.  The  Tamise  rennith  under 
it  in  a  pleasant  vale." 

THE  HASELLS,  Bedfordshire,  the  seat  of 
Francis  Pym,  Esq.  This  mansion  was 
erected  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  years 
ago  by  Heylock  Kingsley,  Esq.,  who  died  in 
1749.  It  is  built  of  brick,  with  stuccoed 
front,  and  has  a  parapet  of  Bath  stone,  high 
enough  to  conceal  the  roof.  The  park, 
which  extends  to  nearly  a  hundred  acres, 
presents  an  undulatbigsurface,  and  is  covered 
with  much  fine  timber. 

This  manor  was  in  the  Burgoynes  as  early 
as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  was  sold  by 
.lohn  Burgoyne,  Esq.,  in  1633,  to  Epluaim 
Huit,  who  the  next  year  disposed  of  it  to 
Robert  Brittain,  of  whom  it  was  purchased 
*  T.  R.  Potter,  Esq. 


by  Mr.  Kingsley  in  1721.  Elizabeth, 
daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  Heylock  Kings- 
ley,  Esq.,  brought  the  estate  in  marriage  to 
William  Pyrm,  Esq.,  the  grandfather  of  the 
present  owner. 

OAKLANDS,  nearOkehampton,  Devonshire, 
the  seat  ol  Albany  Bourchier  Savile,  Esq. 
It  forms  part  of  this  manor,  which  at  one 
time  was  possessed  by  the  Earls  of  Devon, 
and  upon  it  we  still  fuid  a  few  ruins,  or 
fragments  rather,  of  Brightley  Priory,  which 
in  the  reign  of  king  Stephen  had  been  the 
abode  of  a  prior  and  twelve  monks,  previous 
to  their  removal  to  Ford  Abbey,  adjoining- 
Abbey  Ford.  The  present  mansion  was 
built  in  1820,  by  the  late  Albany  Savile, 
Esq.,  D.C.L.,  M.P.  for  Okehampton.  Its 
architecture  belongs  to  the  simple  Ionic 
order,  having  been  built  after  the  celebrated 
temple  of  Erectheus  on  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens,  a  striking  instance  of  the  way  into 
which  form  may  be  moulded  into  elegance 
without  the  help  of  ornament. 

The  grounds  about  the  house  are  extensive, 
and  highly  cultivated.  A  piece  of  water, 
which  might  perhaps  be  called  a  small  lake, 
rende)-s  them  ■  yet  more  picturesque  and  in- 
terestiug. 

HOLLAND  HOUSE,  Kensington,  Middlesex, 
the  seat  of  Lord  Holland.  Abbots  Ken- 
sington, of  which  Holland  House  is  the  ma- 
norial residence,  appears  in  Domesday  Book 
as  "  Chrenistun,"  and  in  other  ancient  records 
is  styled  "  Kenesitune."  After  passing 
through  the  illustrious  family  of  De  Vere, 
it  came  into  the  hands  of  William,  iNIarquess 
of  Berkeley,  who  gave  gave  it  to  Sir  Regi- 
nald Bray :  subsequently,  it  fell  to  Sir 
Walter  Cope,  Knt.,  and  was  conveyed,  in 
marriage,  by  that  gentleman's  only  daughter 
and  heiress,  Isabel,  to  Sir  Henry  Rich,  K.B., 
Captain  of  the  King's  Guard,  who,  not  long- 
after,  being  raised  to  the  peerage,  assumed 
his  title  of  nobility  from  his  wife's  inheritance. 
From  this  period,  Holland  House,  the  che- 
rished home  of  men  "  writ  in  the  annals  of 
theii-  country's  fame,"  has  held  a  foremost 
place  among  our  English  mansions.  Its 
situation,  close  to  the  metropolis ;  its  at- 
tractive style  of  architecture  affording  a  cor- 
rect idea  of  the  baronial  mansion  of  the  reign 
of  James  I. ;  and,  above  all,  the  historical 
and  literary  associations  which  hang  around 
its  venerable  walls,  combine  to  invest  this 
splendid  abode  with  no  common  claims  to 
public  favour.  London,  with  its  smoke,  its 
din,  and  its  busy  hum  of  men,  is  scarcely 
two  miles  distant,  and  yet  Holland  House 
has  its  green  meadows,  its  sloping  lawns,  and 
its  refreshing  woods.  Here  still  sings  the 
nightingale  ;  here  is  the  pleasant  shade  ;  and 
here  may  yet  be  seen  the  gables  and  chini- 
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neys  of  the  good  old  times  of  the  Stuarts. 
"  Yet  a  few  years,"  we  quote  an  eloquent 
contemporary,  "  and  these  shades  and  struc- 
tures may  follow  their  illustrious  masters. 
The  wonderful  city  which,  ancient  and  gi- 
gantic as  it  is,  still  continues  to  grow  as  a 
young  town  of  logwood  by  a  water  privilege 
in  Micliigan,  may  soon  displace  these  turrets 
and  gardens,  Avhich  are  associated  with  so 
much  that  is  interesting  and  noble ;  with  the 
courtly  magniticence  of  Rich ;  with  the  loves 
of  Ormond ;  with  the  counsels  of  Cromwell ; 
with  the  death  of  Addison.      Tlie  time  is 
coming  wJien  perhaps  a  few   old  men,  the 
last  survivors  of  our  generation,  will  in  vain 
seek,  amid   new    streets,  and  squares,  and 
railway  stations,  for  the  site  of  that  dwelling, 
which  in    their    youth  was    the    favourite 
resort  of  wits  and  beauties,  of  painters  and 
poets,  of  scholars,  philosophers,  and  states- 
men ;  they  will  then  remember  with  strange 
tenderness  many  objects  familiar  to  tliem— 
the  avenue  and  terrace,  the  busts  and  the 
paintings,  and  the    carving,   the  grotesque 
gilding,  and  the  enigmatical  mottoes.     With 
peculiar  tenderness  tliey  will  recall  tliat  vene- 
I'able  chamber,  in  which  all  the  antique  gra- 
vity of  a  college  library  was  so   singularly 
blended  with  all  that  female  grace  and  wit 
could  devise  to  embellish  a  drawing-room. 
They    will    recollect,  not    unmoved,    those 
shelves  loaded  with  the  varied  learning  of 
many  l?nds  and  many  ages  ;  those  portraits, 
in  which  were  preserved  the  features  of  the 
best  and  wisest  Englishmen  for  two  genera- 
tions :  they  Avill  recollect  how  many  men, 
who  have  guided  the  politics  of  Europe,  who 
have  moved  great  assemblies  by  reason  and 
eloquence,  who  have  put  life  into  bronze  or 
canvas,  or  who  left  to  posterity  things  so 
written  that  it  will  not  willingly  let  them  die, 
were  there  mixed  with  all  that  is  loveliest 
and  gayest  m  the  society  of  the  most  splendid 
of  capitals,     They  will  remember  the  singu- 
lar character  which  belonged  to  that  circle, 
in  which  every  talent  and  accomplishment, 
every  art  and  science,  had  its  place.      They 
will  remember  how  the  last  debate  Avas  dis- 
cussed in  one  corner,  and  the  last  comedy 
of  Scribe  in  another;  while    Wilkie  gazed 
with  modest  admiration  on  Reynolds'  Baretti ; 
while  Mackintosh  turned  over  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas to  verify  a  quotation  ;  while  Talleyrand 
related  his  conversations  with  Barras  at  the 
Luxembourg,  or  his  ride  with  Lannes  over 
the  field  of  Austerlitz.     They  will  remember 
above  all,  the  grace,  and  the  kindness    far 
more  admirable  than  grace,  with  which  the 
princely   hospitality   of  that  ancient  man- 
sion was   dispensed ;    they   will   remember 
that  temper,  which   years    of    sickness,   of 
lameness,   of  confinement,    seemed  only  to 
make  sweeter  and  sweeter ;  and  tliat  frank 
politeness,  which  at  onee  relieved   all    the 


embarrassment  of  the  youngest  and  most 
timid  writer  or  artist,  who  found  himself 
for  the  first  time  among  ambassadors  and 
earls.  They  will  remember  that,  in  the 
last  lines  which  he  traced,  he  expressed 
his  joy  that  he  had  done  nothing  uuworthy 
of  the  friend  of  Fox  and  Grey;  and  they 
will  have  reason  to  feel  similar  joy,  if,  in 
looking  back  on  many  troubled  years,  they 
cannot  accuse  themselves  of  having  done 
anything  unworthy  of  the  men  who  were 
distinguished  by  the  friendship  of  Lord 
Holland." 

But  we    must  revert  to  the   regular   de- 
scent of  the  manor,  and  the  history  of  its 
successive    possessors.      Sir    Henry    Rich, 
Lord  Kensington,  the  husband  of  the  heiress 
of  Cope,  was   a  cointier,  and   had  the  ho- 
nour   of  being    employed   to    negotiate    a 
marriage  between  Prhice    Charles   and  the 
Spanish  Infanta.      The  negotiation   proved 
abortive,    but    the    services    of  Lord  Ken- 
sington were  well  appreciated  and  rewarded, 
by  an    Earl's    coronet  and  the    Lisignia  of 
the  Garter.      The  new  title  chosen  by  his 
Lordship    was    Holland,     and     thence    the 
]\Lanor  House  of  Kensington,  built   by  the 
Earl's   fathor-in-law.    Sir   Walter    Cope,  in 
1607,  received  its  present  appellation.    Thus 
esteemed    by    the   gallant   race    that   then 
filled  the  throne  of  England,    the    Earl   of 
Holland  repaid  the  royal  favour  he  enjoyed, 
by  the  most  devoted    zeal  in   the  cause  of 
King  Charles.     At  last,  when  his  Majesty 
became    captive  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  his 
Lordship  took  up  arms,  with    other    loyal 
persons,  to  eflect  his  restoration,  but  miscar- 
rying at   Kingston- upon-Thames,  7th  July, 
1648,  he  was  made  prisoner  and  committed 
to  the  Tower,  where  he  remained  until  after 
the    execution    of   the    king,  when,    being 
brought  to  trial,  with  the  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
the  Earl  of  Norwich,  and  Sir  John  Owen,  he 
Avas  condemned  to  death,  and  executed  by 
decapitation,  before  the  gates  of  Westminster 
Hall,  9th  March,  1649.      His  son,  Robert 
Rich,  second  Earl  of  Holland,  succeeded  his 
cousin  as  fifth  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  thus 
united  the  two  coronets  of  his  Htmil}'.     He 
Avas  father  of  Edward  Rich,  Earl  of  Warwick 
and  Holland,  AAdiose  Avidow,  Charlotte,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Thomas  IMyddelton  of  Chirk  Castle, 
married  in   1716,  the    Right  Hon.  Joseph 
Addison,  and  thus,  by  linking  with  the  asso- 
ciations of  Kensington  the  memory  of  that 
illustrious  man,  has   in\'csted  Avith  a  classic 
halo  the  groves  and  shades  of  Holland  House. 
The  noble  alliance  brought,   hoAvever,  little 
comfort  to  the  poet's  mind.      "  The  man- 
sion," says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  although  large, 
could  not  contain  ]\Ir.  Addison,  the  Countess 
of  Warwick,  and  one  guest — Peace."     The 
courtly  pair  lived  on  ill  terms  together,  and 
it  is    not  unlikely  that  Addison    Avas  first 
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seduced  to  excess  by  the  manumission 
which  he  obtained  from  the  servile  timidity 
of  his  sober  hours.  Of  the  union  there  was 
issue,  an  only  child — a  daughter — Charlotte 
Addison,  who  is  stated  to  have  been  of  weak 
intellect.  She  inherited  her  father's  estate 
at  Bilton,  in  Warwickshire,  which  she  be- 
queathed to  her  maternal  kinsman,  the  Hon. 
John  Bridgman  Simpson. 

The  traditions  regarding  Addison,  during 
his  residence  at  Holland  House,  are  very 
trifling.  "  They  are  simply,"  says  Mr.  How- 
itt,  ''  that  he  used  to  walk,  when  composing 
his  Spectators,  in  the  Long  Library,  then  a 
Picture  Gallery,  with  a  bottle  of  wine  at 
each  end,  which  he  visited  as  he  alternately 
arrived  at  them ;  and  that  the  room  in  which 
he  died,  though  not  positively  known,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  present  dining-room,  being 
then  the  state  bedroom.  The  young  Earl 
of  Warwick,  to  whom  he  there  addressed 
the  emphatic  words — '  See  in  what  peace 
a  Christian  can  die!'  died  also  himself  in 
1721,  but  two  years  afterwards." 

At  the  youthful  eail's  decease,  the  estate 
passed  to  his  flrst  cousin,  William  Edwardes, 
Esq.  (created  a  Peer  of  Ireland,  as  Baron 
Kensmgton),  and  was  eventually  sold  to  the 
Eight  Hon.  Henry  Fox,  the  distinguished 
politician  of  the  time  of  George  II.,  who,  on 
being  created  a  Peer,  adopted  the  title  of 
Holland.  His  second  son,  Charles  James 
Fox,  the  still  more  illustrious  statesman  of 
the  succeeding  reign,  passed  his  early  days 
at  Holland  House ;  and  here  lived  his 
nephew,  the  late  kind  and  accomplished 
Peer,  whose  literary  tastes  and  literary 
friendships  collected  around  him  the  most 
intellectual  society  of  the  age. 

The  general  form  of  the  mansion  is  that 
of  a  half  H.  The  interior  corresponds  with 
the  striking  beauty  of  the  external  appear- 
ance. In  the  gardens  are  various  memorials 
of  distinguished  men.  Amongst  several 
very  handsome  cedars,  perhaps  the  most 
luxuriant  is  said  to  have  been  planted  by 
Charles  Fox. 

The  fine  avenue  leading  down  from  the 
house  to  the  Kensington  road,  is  remarkable 
for  having  often  been  the  walkmg  and  talk- 
ing place  of  Cromwell  and  General  Lambert. 
Lambert  tlien  occupied  Holland  House,  and 
CromweU,  who  lived  next  door,  when  he 
came  to  converse  with  him  on  state  affairs, 
had  to  speak  very  loud  to  him,  because  he 
was  deaf.  To  avoid  being  overheard,  they 
used  to  walk  in  this  avenue. 

HOLTON,  near  Caistor,  Lincolnshire,  the 
seat  of  Thomas  Dixon,  Esq.,  by  whose 
family  the  estate  has  been  possessed  since 
the  year  1750.  The  mansion,  which  was 
built  by  Thomas  Dixon,  Esq.,  about  1780, 
is  of  brick,  and  stands  in  tlie  middle  of  a 


well-wooded  park.  The  country  around  is 
flat,  but  by  no  means  devoid  of  picturesque 
beauty. 

This  property  has  a  right  of  free  warren 
granted  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First. 

CAVEESFIELD,  Buckinghamshire,  the  seat 
of  Robert  Bullock  Marsham,  Esq.,  D  C.L., 
Warden  of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  is 
situated  on  the  very  verge  of  the  county. 
After  the  dissolution  of  monasteries,  the 
Langstons,  who  had  for  many  centuries  held 
it  partly  in  their  own  right,  and  partly 
under  the  Prior  and  convent  of  Bicester,  now 
became  possessed  of  the  whole  estate,  which 
passed  by  a  female  heir  to  the  Moyles,  and 
afterwards  by  siTCcessive  purchases  to  the 
families  of  Davenport  and  Bard.  From  the 
latter  it  was  bought  by  Mr.  Vaux  an  at- 
torney, and  in  the  same  way — by  purchase 
namely— it  came  in  1741  to  Sir  James  Har- 
rington, in  1751,  to  Mr.  Southcote,  and  in 
1763,  to  Joseph  Bullock,  Esq.,  who  married 
Anne,  only  child  of  Peter  Walter,  Esq.,  of 
Stalbridge,  Dorset,  who  devised  the  reversion 
in  fee  of  his  large  estates,  which  he  held 
subject  to  the  contingency  of  himself  and 
his  two  brothers  dying  without  male  issue, 
to  the  Earl  of  Uxbridge  in  disherison  of  his 
daughter. 

The  estate  of  Caversfield  came  into  the 
possession  of  Eobert  Bullock  Marsham, 
Esq.,  in  1840,  by  virtue  of  the  will  of  the 
said  Joseph  Bullock,  Esq.,  whose  only  child, 
Amelia  Frances,  married  the  Hon^  and  Rev. 
Jacob  Marsham,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Windsor. 

FRAMPTON  COURT,  Dorsetshire,  about 
five  miles  from  Dorchester,  the  seat  of 
Richard  Brmsley  Sheridan,  Esq.,  grandson 
of  the  celebrated  orator  and  dramatist.  The 
date  of  the  original  edifice  is  uncertain,  but 
it  was  rebuilt  in  1704,  and  stands  upon  the 
site  of  a  priory,  which  in  olden  times  was  a 
cell  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Stephen's  at  Caen, 
in  Normandy.  While  belonging  to  the 
abbey,  the  lands  attached  to  it  were  fre- 
quently, during  the  wars  between  England 
and  France,  seized  by  the  reigning  monarch, 
as  indeed,  was  the  case  with  other  priories 
similarly  situated.  Henry  V.  granted  it  to 
John,  Earl  of  Bedford.  After  his  death,  it 
was  given  by  Henry  VI.  to  St.  Stephen's 
College,  Westminster,  with  which  it  remained 
until  the  dissolution  of  monasteries,  when  it 
came  to  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  and  the 
Brownes.  Since  then  it  has  passed  into  the 
possession  of  the  present  owner,  by  his  mar- 
riage with  Marcia  Maria,  only  surviving 
child  of  General  Sir  Colquhoun  Grant, 
K.C  B.,  G.C.H.,  by  Marcia,  his  wife,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Rev.  John  Richards  of  Longbredy, 
CO.  Dorset. 

The  house  is  a  simple  regular  building  of 
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Portland  stone,  with  a  shrubbery  and  park 
attached,  through  which  flows  the  river 
Frome.  It  is  from  this  latter  circumstance 
that  it  takes  its  name,  Frometown  or  From- 
ton,  corrupted  into  Frampton,  a  town  or 
village  upon  the  Fi'ome. 

HEYDON  HALL,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk, 
six  miles  from  Aylsham,  and  fourteen  from 
Norwich.  The  house  is  an  Elizabethan 
structure,  built  in  1584,  and  is  situated  upon 
an  elevated  table  land,  from  which  circum- 
stance it  has  evidently  derived  its  name — 
high -down,  or  plain  upon  the  hill,  corrupted 
by  time  into  Heydon.  It  was  formerly  pos- 
sessed bythe  Ear]es,havingbeen  purchased  by 
the  distinguished  lawyer,  Erasmus  Earle,Own 
Serjeant-at-law  to  Oliver  Cromwell.  This 
office  he  contmued  to  hold  under  Cromwell's 
son  Richard,  being  likewise  Serjeant  to  the 
Commonwealth.  He  also  represented  Nor- 
M'ich  in  the  Long  Parliament,  and  in  1644 
was  appointed  with  Thurloe  secretary  for 
the  English  at  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge.  Such 
was  his  reputation,  being  esteemed  one  of 
the  ablest  lawyers  of  his  time,  that  in  the 
Norfolk  cuxuit  he  almost  monopolized  the 
business.  At  the  restoration  he  took  the 
benefit  of  the  King's  pardon,  and  was  again, 
Avith  some  others,  called  to  the  degree  of  Ser- 
jeant-at-law. 

By  the  marriage  of  the  eminent  lawj-er's 
descendant,  Mary,  daughter  of  Augustine 
Earle,  Esq.,  with  William  Bulwer,  Esq.,  of 
"Wood  Dalling,  Heydon  came  to  the  family 
of  the  Bulwers,  who  have  held  lands,  and 
resided  at  Wood  Dallmg  since  the  Conquest. 
Tlie  eldest  son  of  the  marriage  with  tlm 
heiress  of  Heydon  was  William  Earle  Bul- 
wer, Esq.,  a  Brigadier-General  in  the  army, 
and  Colonel  of  the  106th  Foot,  who  married 
Elizabetli,  daughter  of  Richard  Warburton 
Lytton,  Esq.,  of  Knebworth  Park,  Herts,  and 
died  in  1807,  leaving  three  sons,  William 
Earle  Lytton  Bulwer,  Esq.,  now  of  Heydon 
Hall,  Sir  Henry  Lytton  Bulwer,  K.C.B.,  and 
Sir  Edward  L.  Bulwer  Lytton,  Bart.,  of 
Knebworth. 

The  patronage  of  the  livings  of  Heydon 
and  Guestwick  still  remains  in  the  family ; 
but  the  perpetual  advowsons  of  Salle  and 
Cawstons,  which  manors  had  also  been 
bought  by  Erasmus  Earle,  have  been  given 
by  the  family  of  Bulwer  to  endow  Pembroke 
Hall,  Cambridge. 

At  one  time  there  was  a  park  here,  con- 
sisting of  about  six  hundred  acres,  but  of  this 
the  greater  portion  has  been  broken  up. 

SALHOUSE  HALL,  near  Norwicli,  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  the  seat  of  Richard  Ward, 
Esq.  The  present  house  was  erected  in  1764, 
upon  the  site  of  an  older  Ijuilding,  by  Mr. 


AVard's  grandfather,  of  Walcot,  Richard 
AVard,  Esq.,  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  East 
Norfolk  Miiitia.  It  is  a  castellated  building 
in  the  Tudor  style,  approached  by  an  avenue 
through  a  richly-wooded  lawn.  The  interior 
is  enriched  with  many  works  of  art  and 
rarity,  and  family  portraits,  painted  by  Lely, 
Kneller,  Jervas,  Reynolds,  and  other  celebra- 
ted artists.  The  groimds  are  in  the  beautiful 
neighbourhood  of  the  Broads,  the  river  Bure 
runnmg  through  them.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Ward,  of  Walcot,  who  built  the  mansion  of 
Salhouse,  was,  early  in  life,  a  Captain  of 
Dragoons,  and  Major  of  Brigade  to  the  Ca- 
valry in  South  Britain.  The  Colonelcy  of 
the  East  Norfolk  Militia  he  accepted  at  an 
eventful  era  of  his  country's  history,  at  the 
urgent  solicitation  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
and  other  influential  nol^lemen  of  Norfolk, 
who  were  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  his 
well  known  military  experience.  His  merits 
as  a  soldier,  a  magistrate,  and  a  gentleman, 
are  glowingly  depicted  on  his  monument  in 
Salhouse  Church. 

MEEE  HALL,  Cheshire,  the  seat  of  Tlios. 
John  Langford  Brooke,  Esq.,  is  about  three 
miles  north-west  of  Knutsford.  The  town- 
ship derives  its  name  from  a  large  Mere,  or 
natural  lake,  situated  on  the  side  nearest  to 
Tatton.  At  an  early  period  the  manor  was 
held,  under  the  Barons  of  Kinderton,  by  the 
family  of  Mere,  whose  descendant,  John 
Mere,  Esq.,  sold  it,  in  1652,  to  Sir  Peter 
Brooke,  son  of  Thomas  Brooke,  Esq.,  of 
Norton. 

The  western  bank  of  the  Mere  is  exceed- 
ingly beautiful,  from  the  woods  and  the  undu- 
lating nature  of  tlie  ground  in  its  immediate 
vicinity,  while  towards  the  east,  are  seen  the 
hills  of  Macclesfield  and  Alderley.  The 
Hall,  which  stands  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  this  point,  is  a  handsome  brick 
mansion,  surrounded  by  extensive  and  well- 
grown  plantations,  and  Avas  much  improved 
by  its  late  possessors. 

GREEDY  PARK,  Crediton,  Devonshire,  the 
seat  of  Colonel  Sir  Henry  Robert  Ferguson 
Davie,  Bart,  The  mansion-house,  Avhich  is 
spacious,  was  built  about  1580,  by  John 
Davie,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  Exeter,  father  of  Sir 
John  Davie,  created  a  Baronet  in  1641.  At 
one  time  it  was  called  Newhouse.  The  style 
of  architecture  is,  or  rather  Avas,  Elizabetlian, 
for  it  has  been  so  much  altered  and  added 
to  at  A'arious  times,  tliat  it  has  lost  some- 
thing of  its  original  character,  and  is  noAv  a 
convenient  modern  dAvelling.  It  stands  in  a 
Avell-Avooded  park,  and  is  surrounded  by  gar- 
dens and  pleasure  grounds. 

In  1823  Colonel  Henry  Robert  Ferguson 
married    Frances   Juliana    Davie,   and  the 
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estate  devolving  to  her  upon  the  death  of  her 
uncle,  Su'  Humphrey  Phineas  Davie,  Bart., 
lie  assumed  the  name  and  arms  of  Davie  by 
royal  license,  and  was  created  a  baronet  in 
December,  1846. 

GATACREPARK,  near  Bridgenorh,  Shrop- 
shire, the  seat  of  Edward  Farrer  Acton,  Esq., 
in  whose  family  the  estate  has  continued  since 
the  time  of  Charles  the  First.  The  old  house 
was  a  gabled  building  in  the  early  English 
style  before  tlie  time  of  Elizabeth,  but  by 
Avhom  erected  is  no  longer  known.  It  was 
a  curiously  contrived  place,  and,  evidently, 
tJie  work  of  a  troubled  time,  when  it  was 
a  matter  of  no  slight  importance  to  have  se- 
cure hiding-places,  with  the  means  of  rapid 
escape  when  discovered.  The  communica- 
tion from  one  part  of  a  floor  to  the  other 
was  not  in  the  usual  Avay  by  a  common  pas- 
sage, but  each  room  opened  into  the  next,  a 
double  door  dividing  them,  and  the  door  of 
one  being  concealed  by  the  other.  Below, 
the  arrangements  were  somewliat  diiTerent, 
though  with  the  same  objects  still  in  view, 
and  not  less  singular  in  their  contrivance. 
Some  of  the  offices  were,  to  all  external 
seeming,  completely  isolated  from  the  main 
building,  but  at  the  same  time  they  were 
connected  underground  by  passages  opening 
at  a  considerable  distance  upon  the  country. 
This  gives  an  air  of  great  probability  to  the 
tradition,  which  says  that  Charles  concealed 
himself  at  Gatacre  Park  on  his  flight  to  Bos- 
cobel  after  he  had  lost  tlie  day  at  Worcester. 
When,  too,  the  house  Avas  taken  down  and 
rebuilt  in  1849,  many  of  the  old  broadswords 
of  the  period  were  discovered  in  secret 
closets. 

The  present  mansion  was  built  by  the 
gentleman  now  in  possession  of  the  property. 
It  is  of  brick  relieved  with  white  stone  and 
in  the  Italian  style  of  architecture. 

KINLOCH-MOIDAKT,  in  the  county  of  In- 
verness, the  seat  of  William  Robertson,  Esq., 
grandson  and  representative  of  Dr.  Robert- 
son, the  Historian,  and  son  of  David  Robert- 
son, Esq.,  by  Margaretta  Macdonald,  his 
wife,  sister  and  heiress  of  Colonel  Donald 
Macdonald,  of  Kinlochmoidart.  The  Kinloch 
Moidart  branch  of  the  Clanranald  Mac- 
donalds  has  always  resided  here. 

The  house  is  beautifully  situated  near  the 
head  of  Loch  Moidart,  surrounded  with  fine 
old  timber,  and  at  the  foot  of  bold  rocky 
mountains  covered  with  natural  wood.  It 
was  built  by  the  grandfather  of  the  present 
possessoi,  and  considerably  added  to  both  by 
his  mother  and  himself.  The  old  building, 
a  large  house  in  the  French  style,  was 
erected  shortly  before  tlie  rising  in  1745,  and 
was  burnt  down  by  the  troops  of  Greorge  the 


Second,  in  revenge  for  the  owner's  having 
embraced  the  cause  of  the  young  Chevalier. 
It  was,  indeed,  the  first  place  that  Charles 
slept  at  upon  his  landing  in  the  Highlands, 
and  here  he  remained  for  six  weeks.  According 
to  tradition,  it  was  here  also  that  the  plans 
for  the  rising  were  finally  arranged,  the  se- 
cret councils  for  that  purpose  being  held  in 
an  avenue  of  fine  old  plane  trees,  still  called 
by  the  country  people  the  "  Prince's  Walk." 
The  place,  too,  lent  a  name  of  honourable  dis- 
tinction to  the  seven  gallant  gentlemen,  who 
landed  with  the  Chevalier  from  the  Doutelle, 
and,  hence,  in  after  days  were  styled  by  the  Ja- 
cobites "  The  Seven  Men  of  Moidart."  Hither 
flocked  his  devoted  adherents  from  the  neigh- 
bouring valleys  to  see  their  beloved  prince, 
who  had  already  found  the  Avay  to  their 
simple  aff"ections,  speaking  whatever  frag- 
ments of  their  language  he  could  manage  to 
pick  up,  and  wearing  their  national  costume  : 

■'  Oh  better  loved  he  canna  be  ; 
Yet  when  we  see  him  wearing 
Our  Highland  garl)  sae  gracefully, 

'  Tis  aye  the  mair  eiiclearing. 
Though  a'  that  now  adorns  his  brow- 
he  but  a  simple  bonnet, 
Ere  lang  we'll   tee  of  iijjgdoms  three 
The  Royal  crown  upon  it." 

But  Kinloch  Moidart,  though  devotedly 
attached  to  Charles,  had  for  a  long  time 
hesitated  from  pity  for  his  clansmen,  and 
what  must  happen  to  them  in  the  event  of 
failure.  A  story  is  told  that  he  visited  the 
Prince  on  board  tlie  Doutelle,  and  laid  before 
him  the  titter  hopelessness  of  his  enterprise. 
As  they  paced  the  deck  the  argument  grew 
so  loud  between  them  that  it  was  distinctly 
overheard  by  the  brother  of  Kinloch  Moi- 
dart, wliose  indignation  hereat  was  expressed 
on  his  features  with  all  the  vivacity  of  a 
Highlander.  Charles  noticing  it  suddenly 
stopped, and  exchiimed  withakindred  burst  of 
feeling,  "  Will  you  not  assist  me?  "  "  I  will, 
1  will !  "  was  the  enthusiastic  reply.  Affected 
even  to  tears  by  the  yotmg  Highlander's 
attachment,  Cliarles  expressed  a  mournful 
wish  that  all  Highlanders  were  like  him. 
Stung  by  the  reproach,  and  infested  perhaps 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  liis  brother,  Kinloch 
Moidart  lost  sight  of  his  more  prudent  re- 
solves, and  consented  to  join  an  enterprise 
that  in  his  cooler  mood  he  had  considered 
hopeless.  The  grounds  adjoining  the  house 
have  been  enclosed  and  planted,  and  every 
advantage  taken  of  a  locality,  beautiful  in 
itself,  and  highly  capable  of  improvement. 
Such  a  place  affords  the  strongest  refutaticjn 
of  Dr.  Johnson's  invidious  character  of 
Scotch  scenery  in  general. 

HENGRAVE,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  the 
seat  of  Sir  Thomas  Rokewode  Gage,  Bart. 
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At  one  time  Hengrave  was  held  by  the 
monks  of  St.  Edmund's,  who  seem  to  have 
got  possession  of  it  by  the  exercise  of  a  moral 
jurisdiction  somewhat  beyond  the  law.  Tt 
seems,  as  the  story  is  told  in  the  Black  Re- 
gister, that  a  certain  monk  of  Westminster, 
who  had  inherited  this  estate  from  his  pa- 
rents, chose  to  reside  here  and  conduct  liim- 
self  in  a  way  that  was  anything  but  mona- 
clial,  "  delectandi  causa,"  as  the  Kegistrum 
Nigrum  delrcately  expresses  it.  Hereupon 
the  Abbot  of  St.  Edmund's,  after  having  re- 
peatedly blushed  for  him,  "  cum  multoties 
erubesceret,"  bade  him  go  about  his  busi- 
ness, and  not  think  of  asking  for  his  pro- 
perty back  again,  since  it  belonged  to  St. 
Edmund,  who  was  not  a  little  scandalized  at 
his  evil  doings. 

For  two  centuries  the  manor  of  Hengrave 
continued  in  the  'family  of  Do  Henegrave,  of 
Little  Saxham,  after  having  previously  passed 
through  various  hands,  to  the  family  of 
Hethe,  when  it  was  next  sold  to  tlie 
Staffords.  On  the  death  of  Sir  Harry  Staf- 
ford this  estate  devolved  on  Henry  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  that  powerful  noble,  who 
had  been  so  instrumental  in  placing  the 
crown  upon  the  head  of  Richard,  and  wlio  in 
requital  lost  his  own — "  nee  lex  justitior 
ulla" — he  who  had  been  consenting  to  tlie 
murder  of  his  monarch's  children  hardly  de- 
serves that  such  a  fate  should  be  called  any- 
thing but  a  righteous  retribution. 

The  estate  Avas  now  granted  by  King 
Richard  to  Henry  Lord  Grey,  of  Codnor ; 
but  on  the  succession  of  Henry  VII.  to  the 
throne,  that  monarch  restored  it  to  Edward, 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  son  and  heir  to  the 
lately  beheaded  nobleman.  By  him  it  was 
sold  to  Sir  Thomas  Kytson,  citizen  and 
mercer  of  London,  "  otherwise  called  Kytson 
the  merchant,'"  a  trader  upon  a  most  exten- 
sive scale,  particularly  at  the  cloth  fairs  or 
staples  holden  at  Antwerp,  jNIiddleburg, 
and  other  places  in  Flanders,  by  the  mer- 
chant ads'enturers.  His  successors  encreased 
in  honour  by  intermarrying  witli  fomilies  of 
rank;  in  1578  Queen  Elizabeth  fovoured 
Hengrave  with  a  visit  in  her  progress 
through  Suffolk,  on  which  occasion  the  owner 
of  it  was  knigiited  by  her,  a  high  honour 
considering  the  parsimony  of  the  "  maiden 
queen"  in  such  matters.  But,  in  truth,  the 
liberal  host  had  strained  every  nerve  to  de- 
servo  her  good  graces.  Churchyard,  in 
giving  an  account  of  this  progress,  tells  us 
that  at  Hengrave,  "  the  fare  and  banquet 
did  so  exceede  a  number  of  other  places 
that  it  is  worthy  the  mention.  A  show  re- 
liresenting  the  fayries,  as  well  as  might  be, 
was  there  scene  ;  in  the  which  sliow  a  richo 
Jewell  was  presented  to  the  Queen's  High- 
ness." In  consequence  of  tills  visit  audits 
accompanying  graces,  a  walk  leading  from 


the  park  to  the  Hyde  Wood,  obtained,  and 
still  retains  the  name  of  Queen  ElizaheUis 
Walk ;  and  at  the  Hall  the  Queen's  Chamber 
was  long  remembered. 

On  the  death  of  Lady  Kytson,  Hengrave 
came  into  the  possession  of  Thomas  Lord 
Darcy,  of  Chiche,  Viscount  Colchester,  and 
Earl  Rivers,  in  right  of  Mary,  his  countess. 
In  default  of  male  heirs,  and  by  the  will  of 
Lord  Rivers,  the  estate  went  to  his  daughter 
Elizabeth,  then  the  widow  of  Lord  Savage, 
who  was  much  persecuted  by  the  Republican 
party  in  the  Civil  War.  Her  Will  bears  wit- 
ness to  her  total  contempt  for  conventional 
observances.  She  ordered  "that  her  body 
should  be  borne  to  the  grave  by  four  poor 
persons  of  the  parish;  that  no  sermon  should 
be  preached  at  her  funeral ;  that  there 
should  be  no  eating  and  drinking  used  on  such 
occasions  ;  and  that  no  mourumg  should  be 
given  for  her." 

By  the  same  will  she  settled  Hengrave 
upon  her  daughter  Penelope,  of  whom  the 
following  anecdote  has  been  often  told : — 
"  Sir  George  Tren chard,  Sir  John  Gage,  and 
Sir  William  Hervey,  each  solicited  Lady 
Penelope  in  marriage,  when,  to  keep  peace 
between  the  rivals,  she  threatened  the  first 
aggressor  with  her  perpetual  displeasure,  hu- 
mourously telling  them  that  if  they  would  Avait 
she  would  have  them  all  in  tlieir  turns ;  a  pro- 
mise which  was  actually  perform  ed.  The  gen- 
tleman first  favoured  by  her  was  Sir  George 
Trenchard,  of  Wolverton,  in  Dorsetshire, 
who  dj-ingi  shortly  after  the  marriage  with- 
out issue,  she  wedded  Sir  John  Gage,  of 
Firle,  in  Sussex,  AA'hose  descendants  have 
continued  owners  of  Hengrave  till  the  pre- 
sent day. 

Hengrave  Hall  was  begun  by  Sir  Thomas 
Kytson,  about  the  year  1525,  and  completed 
by  him  in  1538 ;  "  the  gateway  of  Avhich," 
says  Gough,  "  is  of  such  singular  beauty,  and 
in  such  high  preservation,  that  perhaps  a 
more  elegant  specimen  of  the  architecture  of 
the  age  in  which  it  was  erected  cannot  be 
seen."  At  the  time  when  this  mansion  was 
Iniilt,  the  old  form  of  the  castle  had  given 
Avay  to  the  more  convenient  and  less  gloomy 
embattled  manor-houses,  distinguished  in  a 
particular  degree  by  their  richly  ornamented 
portals,  turrets,  bay  windows,  and  oriels. 
Great  expense  appears  to  have  been  incurred 
in  its  erection,  as  we  learn  from  the  still  ex- 
tant book  of  disbursements.  The  materials 
Avere  derived  from  several  sources  ;  a  great 
proportion  of  the  brick  was  made  on  the 
spot,  and  large  quantities  came  from  the 
neighbouring  kilns  of  the  Abbot  of  Bury,  and 
others.  Some  of  the  free  stone  Avas  brought 
from  King's  Cliff  in  Northamptonshire,  his 
own  men  being  sent  to  Avork  the  quarry  there. 
The  cost  of  tlie  Avhole  might  probably  amount 
to  three  thousand  pounds. 
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Sir  Thomas    Kytsou    built     his    manor- 
house  on  a  flat  close  to  the  parish  church, 
from  wliich  it  may  be  conjectured  to  have 
occupied  the  site  of  the  more  aacient  hall  of 
the  family  of  De  Hengrave,     The  approach 
to  it  was  by  a  straight  causeway,  fenced  on 
each  side  by  a  deep  ditch,  lined  with  a  triple 
row  of  trees,  its  termination  being  at  a  large 
semicircular  fosse,  over  which  a  stone  bridge 
led  to  the  outer  court,  at  a  short  distance 
from  it.     This  court  was  formed  by  a  central 
or  outer  lodge,  the  residence  of  the  keepers 
and  falconers,  and  by  a  range  of  low  sur- 
rounding buildings  used  for  offices,  including 
a   stable   for  the  pleasure-horses.     Beyond 
was  a  moat  including  the  mansion,  a  quad- 
rangular edifice  of  freestone  and  Avhite  brick, 
embattled,   having  an  octagonal    turret  at 
each  angle,  with  larger  and  more  ornamented 
turrets  flanking  the  gate-house  or  entrance 
into  the  inner  court.     The  turrets  in  ques- 
tion are  somewhat  remarkable.     Those  of 
the   gate -house  resemble  the    mitre-headed 
turrets  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel 
at  Westminister,  of  King's  College  at  Cam- 
bridge,  &c.,    while    the     others,     without 
crockets  or  other  ornament,  remind  us  of  the 
domes  of  eastern  palaces.     Of  the  chimneys, 
some  few  on  the  west  side  are  spiral,   some 
are  reticulated  ;  and  others,  like  those  of  St. 
Osyth,  are  made  to  represent  reeded  pillars 
with  Capitols.     But  it  is  in  the  gate-house 
that  this  Tudor  magnificence  is  chiefly  con- 
spicuous.     Its  battlements  assuming  the  ap- 
pearance of  sniairgables,  the  points  of  which, 
crowned  Avith  richly  carved  hoop  garlands 
and    vanes    correspond    with  those  of  the 
triple  dome  below,  give  height  to  the  whole, 
and  complete  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  the 
design. 

This  building  has  anarch  obtusely  pointed, 
in  the  spandrels  appear  the  Kytsou  crest,  a 
unicorn's  head  erased.  The  space  above  is 
filled  by  a  triple  bay  window,  the  domes  of 
which  are  rich  in  scale-work  and  crockets, 
and  have  basements  or  brackets  elegantly 
terminated  in  pendant  corbels.  Each  square 
compartment  in  the  lower  division  of  the 
window  contains  a  shield ;  that  in  the  centre 
displays  the  arms  of  France  and  England 
quarterly,  supported  by  a  lion  and  a  dragon, 
and  ensigned  by  the  crown  ot  England,  with 
the  motto  "  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense,"  in 
a  garter  encircling  the  shield.  In  the  frieze 
is  the  royal  motto  "  Dieu  et  mon  Droit." 

By  the  removal,  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, of  the  outer  court,  and  in  1775  of  a 
mass  of  building  that  projected  at  the  east 
and  north  side  of  the  mansion,  together  with 
a  high  tower,  the  house  has  been  reduced  at 
least  one-third  from  its  original  size.  The  moat 
has  been  filled  up.  At  one  time  there  was 
a  bridge  over  it  at  the  inner  gate,  figured  with 
devices  in  polished  flint-work  ;  and  also  a 
drawbridge  communicating  with  the  church. 


To  the  east  and  west,  at  a  short  distance, 
were  detatched  buildings,  comprising  the 
dovecot,  the  grange,  the  great  barn,  the  mill, 
the  forge,  the  great  stable,  and  various 
ofiices,  separate  kennels  for  the  hounds  and 
spaniels,  and  the  mews  for  the  hawks.  The 
house  had  also  its  great  and  little  park,  a 
vineyard  or  orchard  and  gardens,  a  hop- 
ground,  and  a  hemj)  ground,  and  was  well 
provided  with  fish  ponds.  A  bowling-alley 
occupied  the  space  between  the  north  side 
of  the  mansion  and  the  moat,  having  the  con- 
venience of  an  open  corridor  communicating 
with  the  hall ;  and  a  pair  of  butts  was  placed 
on  an  artificial  mound  still  visible  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  park.  From  the  items  on 
the  household  expenses  for  the  year  1575  it 
may  be  infei red  that  the  grounds  were  laid 
out  in  the  true  Dutch  style.  The  water- 
works were  finished  in  1583. 

The  pillars,  at  the  step  of  the  entrance 
partake  of  the  character  of  the  turrets  of  the 
gate-house,  and  are  extremely  graceful.  We 
have  instances  in  classical  architecture,  of 
figures  and  animals  elevated  upon  pedestals 
in  similar  positions. 

The  inner  court,  of  fine  masonry,  em- 
battled, appears  in  its  original  state,  and  is 
distinguished  by  the  bay  window  of  the  Hall, 
on  the  north  side.  On  the  doorway,  as  you 
pass  immediately  from  the  gate-house  tlu'ough 
the  cloister  into  the  inner  court  is  seen  the 
founder's  monogram.  '  There  are  two  other 
entrances  into  this  court  at  the  upper  end, 
by  doorways  opposite  to  each  other,  on  the 
east  and  west  sides,  with  arches  more  pointed 
than  any  other  about  the  building.  At  the 
angles  on  the  top  of  the  bay  window  are 
placed  the  figures  of  animals  hokUng  es- 
cutcheons. A  unicorn  supports  the  device 
of  the  Mercers'  Company,  a  maid's  head  ;  a 
greyhound,  the  portcullis;  a  dragon,  the 
rose ;  and  a  lion,  the  fleur  de  lis. 

The  interior  of  Hengrave  presents  little 
of  its  original  character,  the  reduction  of  the 
building  in  1775,  already  noticed,  having  oc- 
casioned an  entirely  new  arrangement  of  the 
different  rooms.  But  the  windows  of  the 
cloisters,  and  of  other  parts  of  the  building 
are  filled  with  stained  glass  representing 
various  coats  of  arms. 

RIBSTON  HALL,  Yorkshire,  near  Wetherby, 
and  about  four  miles  from  Knaresborough, 
the  seat  of  Joseph  Dent,  Esq.  It  stands 
upon  an  eminence,  almost  surrounded  by  the 
river  Mid,  commanding  a  beautiful  and  er- 
tensive  prospect.  In  early  times  the  manor 
belonged  to  two  Danish  chieftains,  who  had 
no  doubt  acquired  it  by  the  strong  hand". 
Availing  himself  of  the  same  right,  William 
the  Conqueror  robbed  the  robbers,  and  be  • 
stowed  the  spoil  upon  two  of  his  Norman 
companions,  AVilliam  de  Percy  and  Ralph 
de  Pagnal ;  from   them  it  passed   into    the 
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haii'ls  of  Lord  Ros,  who,  in  1224,  bestowed  it 
on  the  Knights  Templars,  who  had  a  pre- 
ceptory  here,  wliich  Avas  afterwards  granted 
to  the  Knights  Hospitallers.  At  the  disso- 
lution of  monasteries  it  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  who  sold  it  in 
1542  to  Henry  Goodricke,  Esq.,  of  the  an- 
cient family  of  the  Goodrickes  in  Somerset- 
shire. A  descendant  of  that  name  devi^^ed 
the  Hall  to  a  sporting  acquaintance,  Mr. 
Holyoake,  who  assumed  the  testator's  name, 
but  afterwards  sold  the  estate  to  its  present 
owner, 

Ribston  has  a  peculiar  celebrity  of  its 
own,  as  being  the  ground  where  a  certain 
valuable  kind  of  apple,  brougjit  from  France, 
was  first  cultivated  in  this  country.  Hence 
the  fruit  obtained  the  name,  which  has  since 
grown  so  popular,  of  the  Ribston-pippin. 
About  three  miles  olf  is  another  curiosity 
belonging  to  the  vegetable  kingdom — the 
celebrated  Cowthorp  oak,  which  close  to  the 
ground  measures  sixty  feet  in  girth.  In 
Ribston  Chapel  are  several  memorials  of  the 
Goodrickes  ;  and  in  the  churchyard  is  a  cunous 
sepulchral  monument,  which  was  dug  up  at 
York,  in  the  Trinity-yard,  Micklegate,  A.D. 
1G88.  It  is  a  testimonial  to  the  standard- 
bearer  of  the  9th  Roman  Legion,  if  we  may 
credit  the  antiquaries,  who  have  endeavoured 
to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  inscription  and 
of  the  tigure  above  it,  with  a  standard  in  one 
hand,  and  something  like  a  basket  in  the 
other.  The  tigure  is  supposed  by  some  to 
represent  the  Signifer  himself. 

Tliis  interesting  relic  was  presented  by 
Mr.  Dent,  when  High-Sheriff  of  Yorkshire, 
in  1847,  to  tlie  Museum  at  York. 

TOTTERIDGE  PARK,  Hertfordshire,  the 
property  of  Dr.  Lee,  of  Hartwell.  The  pos- 
session of  the  manor  can  be  traced  no  further 
back  than  to  Hugh  Northwold,  Bishop  of 
I'.l)^,  at  which  time  it  belonged  to  tliat  clinrch. 
At  a,  later  period  it  Avas  given  by  Bi.shop 
Cox,  a  successor  to  that  see,  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, in  consideration  of  an  annuity  of 
£1500  per  annum,  payable  out  of  the  ex- 
chequer to  the  bishop  and  his  successors. 
By  Elizabeth  it  was  granted  in  the  thirty- 
second  year  to  Jolin  Cage.  Afterwards'it 
was  the  property  of  Richard  Peacock,  who 
married  Rechard,  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Ivlichael  Grigge,  alderman  of  London.  He 
left  this  estate  to  his  widow,  who  survived 
all  her  sons,  and  sold  this  manor  to  Sir  Paul 
Whichcote,  Kt.  and  Baronet,  of  Qui  Hall,  in 
Cambridgeshire.  From  Iiim  it  was  purchased 
in  the  year  1720,  by  James  Bridges,  Duke 
of  Chandos,  and  in  1748,  it  was  sold  by  Hen- 
ry, second  Duke  of  Clumdos,  to  Sir  William 
Lee,  Kt.,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench, second  son  of  Sir  Thomas  lioe, 
of  Ilartwell,  near  Aylesbury,  in    Bucking- 


hamshire, Bart.  From  him  it  descended  to 
his  son,  William,  andtohisgrandson  William 
Lee,  who,  in  pursuance  of  the  will  of  Richard 
Antonie  of  Colworth,  Bedfordshire,  Esq., 
took  the  surname  of  Antonie.  Upon  his 
death  in  the  year  181.5,  this  manor  and  es- 
tate came  to  his  nephew  ,Tohn  Fiott,  who 
took  the  name  of  Lee  under  the  testator's 
Will,  and  is  tlie  present  possessor. 

'I'he  mansion-house  stands  upon  an  eleva- 
ted site  on  the  liorders  of  Middlesex,  com- 
manding a  deliglitful  prospect  over  the 
neighbouring  country.  The  groimds,  which 
are  ornamented  with  alcoves  and  terraces, 
present  a  surface  varied  with  graceful  undu- 
lations. They  are  laid  out  upon  tjie  same 
plan  as  those  of  White  Knights  near  Reading, 
another  estate  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's, 
and  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  being  also  re- 
markable for  their  matchless  Pines  andCedars. 

It  was  here  that  the  first  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough Avas  brought  up,  and  it  is  generally 
believed  that  Lady  Russell  Avrote  from  this 
place  some  of  her  letters  to  Lord  William 
during  his  imprisonment  in  the  Tower.  Here 
also,  James  the  First  passed  a  night  on  his 
way  from  Scotland  to  take  possession  of  the 
English  croAvn,  Avhich  he  had  just  inherited 
by  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  the  maiden  Queen 
having  bequeathed  to  him  the  throne  with 
as  much  ease  as  if  it  had  been  a  part  of  her 
real  property.  But  the  mansion  is  noAv  used 
for  the  purposes  of  education,  and  is  proba- 
bly one  of  the  largest,  and  most  numerously 
attended  private  boarding  schools  in  England 
its  inmates  being  nearly  half  the  population 
of  the  entire  parish. 

GRACE  DIEU,  co.  Leicester,  the  seat  of 
Ambrose  Lisle  Phillipps,  Esq.  On  the  north 
western  boundary  of  Charmvood  Forest,  in 
a  little  dell  watered  by  a  babbling  brook, 
stand  some  ivy-covered  walls  and  two  or 
three  farm  buihiings,  AvJiich  scarcely  attract 
the  notice  of  the  ordinary  stranger — the  anti- 
quary or  ecclesiologist,  however,  soon  dis 
covers  traces  of  an  oriel,  a  Gothic  doorway, 
and  a  decorated  windoAV,  Avhich  tell  him  a 
tale  not  read  by  vulgar  eyes. 

Those  crumbling  walls,  "The  ivied  ruins 
of  forlorn  Grace  Dieu,"  noAV  dedicated  to  ig- 
noble uses,  are  the  remains  of  the  old  convent. 
Tlie  very  name;  like  that  of  Valle  Dei,  Valle 
Crucis,  &c. — at  once  so  poetical,  and  so  ex- 
pressive of  humble  and  holy  trust — suggests 
the  ])robability  that  the  spot  had  been  con- 
nected with  religion.  It  was  so.  It  Avas 
here  that  Roesiade  Verdun,  in  1240,  founded 
a  "  monastery  of  Nuns  of  tliC  order  o^  St. 
Austin,  to  the  honour  of  St.  Mary,  and  the 
Holy  Trinity." 

This  eminent  lady,  Avho  plentifully  en- 
dowed her  foundation,  Avas  the  daughter  of 
Nicholas   de  Verilun  :    on   Avhose   death  in 
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1231,  she,  as  sole  heir,  paid  seventy  marks 
for  tlie  relief  and  livery  of  her  inheritance, 
as  also  that  she  wight  not  be  compelled  to 
marrij.  But  it  appears  that  she  was  at  that 
time  a  widow,  for  the  King,  in  1224,  had 
specially  written  to  her  recommending  her 
to  marry  Theodore  le  Butiller  (a  branch  of 
the  noble  Irish  family  of  Butler),  and  also  to 
her  father  desiring  him  to  back  Butiller's 
suit.  Yet  though  she  married  a  person  of 
so  distinguished  a  family,  neither  Roesia 
nor  her  descendants  bore  his  surname,  but 
still  retained  that  of  De  Verdon.  She  died 
in  1247. 

As  from  the  rules  of  their  Order  the 
nuns  of  Grace  Dieu  were  prohibited  from 
leaving  the  limits  of  the  Nunnery,  King 
Henry  III.,  by  his  Royal  Charter,  gave  the 
Abbess  liberty  to  constitute  an  attorney  in 
all  cases  in  which  they  had  cause  to  sue  or 
be  sued.  Agnes  de  Gresley  appears  to  have 
been  the  tirst  Prioress,  but  eitlier  from  her 
resignation  or  death  Mary  de  Stretton,  with 
the  approbation  of  the  foundress,  was 
elected  in  1243,  and  shortly  after  the  Prior- 
ess and  couA'ent  obtained  permission  for  a 
market  and  fair  at  their  manor  of  Belton. 

Amieia,  widow  of  Archer  de  Freschevile, 
Sir  William  de  Wastneis  (1279),  and  John 
Corayn,  Earl  of  Buchan  (1306),  were  all 
great  benefactors  to  this  house. 

For  three  centuries  liad  the  secluded 
sisterhood  of  Grace  Dieu  been  regarded  by 
the  neighbouring  foresters  almost  as  beings 
of  brighter  sphere — their  convent  the  sole 
briglit  spot  in  the  wilderness — and  their 
convent-bell  the  only  one  that  called  to 
prayer  and  praise,  when  the  dissolution  of 
the  smaller  monasteries  was  decided  on,  and 
three  commissioners,  Leigh,  Layton,  and 
John  Beaumont*  (the  last  living  at  the  ad- 
joining hamlet  of  Tln-ingstone)  carried 
alarm  and  consternation  to  the  Prioress  and 
nuns  by  entering  their  quiet  refectory  and 
commencing  an  inquiry  into  their  "lives 
and  conversation."  The  Compendium  com- 
pertorum  soon  tells  the  result. 

"  Incontinentia     |  k^J^^^^^^S,,  ]  pepererunt." 

When  it  is  stated  that  the  convent  and 
its  demesnes  were  tlie  next  day  conveyed  to 
one  of  the  commissioners — that  this  com- 
missioner had  long  coveted  his  neighbour's 
goods — that  he  after  confessed  to  "  forgeries 
and  misdemeanours,  against  the  State  and 
Lady  Powis,  to  the  amount  of  £20,861— the 
posthumous  reputation  of  the  poor  nuns  of 
Grace  Dieu  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  aft'ected 
by  a  report  wliicli  has  on  the  face  of  it  strong 
evidence  of  its  having  been  a  foregone  con- 
clusion.    Tire  Prioress,  Agues  Lytherland, 

*  Grandson  of  SirThonms  Beaumont  of  Coleorton,  and 
subsequently  Master  of  the  Rolls. 


and  the  fifteen  sisters,  may  well  be  supposed 
to  have  left  a  home  so  dear  to  them  much 
as  Priam's  wife  and  daughters  left  their 
own  : 

"Hie  Hecuba  et  natoe  nequicquam  altaria  circum, 
Prsecipites  atra  seu  tempestate  columba?, 
CoutlenssB  et  di\'uin  aniplexoB  simulacra  sedebant." 

"  Mr.  Beaumont,"  says  Nichols,  "  was  soon 
interrupted  in  his  newly- acquired  property, 
by  a  claim  of  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon, — on 
which  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Lord  CromAvell, 
couched  in  terms  of  cringing  servility,  stat- 
ing his  fear  of  Lord  Huntingdon  to  be  very 
great,  and  that  he  had  "  had  secret  warnyng 
to  wayre  a  privy  Coate."*  In  1 541  he  was 
cited  to  show  by  what  title  he  held  the  site 
of  the  Priory ;  and  he  appears  to  have 
answered  this  citation  satisfactorily,  for  he 
still  retained  possession.  In  1550  he  was 
elected  Recorder  of  Leicester,  and  in  the 
same  year  was  appointed  Master  of  the 
Rolls.  In  1551  he  levied  a  fine  with  pro- 
clamations of  this  lordship,  to  the  use  of 
King  Edward  VI.  and  his  successors  ;  and 
in  1552,  when  on  his  "  misdemeanours  "  be- 
coming fully  detected,  he  surrendered  this 
and  other  estates,  Francis,  Earl  of  Hunting- 
don, by  the  King's  letters  patent  obtained  a 
grant  in  fee  farm,  of  the  capital  mansion  of 
the  Manor  house  of  Grace  Dieu,  with  the 
whole  manor  of  Grace  Dieu  and  the  Grange 
called  Myral  Grange,  and  several  otiier 
lands,  all  lately  part  of  the  possessions  of 
John  Beaumont,  Master  of  the  Rolls.  He 
did  not  long  survive  the  loss  of  his  reputa- 
tion and  estates  ;  in  five  years  after,  Eliza- 
beth, his  widow,  claimed  and  regained  pos- 
session of  Grace  Dieu.  The  glory  shed 
around  the  spot  by  the  succeeding  Beau- 
monts  may  well  be  said  to  have  wiped  away 
this,  the  only  stain  that  ever  sullied  tlie 
lustre  of  their  escutcheon.  Of  these  good 
and  gifted  men  our  space  only  permits  us  to 
give  a  mere  enumeration,  instead  of  the 
lengthened  notice  which  their  virtues,  and 
their  contributions  to  literature,  deserve. 

Francis  Beaumont,  eldest  son  of  the  Mas- 
ter of  the  Rolls,  and  of  his  second  wife, 
Elizabeth,  daugliter  of  Sir  William  Hast- 
ings, succeeded  to  the  estate  on  the  death  of 
his  mother.  He  had  been  educated  for  the 
bar,  and  in  1593  became  one  of  the  Justices 
of  Common  Pleas,  and  was  afterwards 
knighted.  Burton  speaks  of  him  as  "  that 
grave,  learned,  and  reverend  Judge,  Francis 
Beaumont,  Esq." 

Sir  Francis  Beaumont  married  Anne, 
daughter  of  Sir  George  Pierrepoint,  of 
Holme,  and  dj-ing  April  22,  1598,  left  by 
her  three  sons,  Henry,  John,  and  Francis. 
Henry,  who  was  only  sixteen  at  his  father's- 
death,  was  knighted  by  James  I.  at  Worksop, 

»  Cotton  MS.-;.,  Cleopatra  IV.,  132. 
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in  1603,  on  his  Majesty's  journey  from  the 
Scottish  to  the  English  capital.  He  died  in 
1606,  leaving  his  lady  (Barbara,  daughter 
of  Anthony  Faunt,  of  Foston,  Esq.)  then 
pregnant.  This  posthumous  child  proving 
a  daughter  (who  afterwards  married  first 
John  Haii^ur,  Esquire,  and  secondly  Sir 
Wolstan  Dixie),  the  estate  devolved  on  John 
Beaumont,  Sir  Francis's  second  son,  who 
married  Elizabeth  Fortescue  (a  descendant 
of  George,  Duke  of  Clarence,  brother  of 
Edward  IV.),  was  created  a  baronet  in  1626, 
and  died  in  1628,  having  obtained  consider- 
able reputation  both  as  a  poet  and  a  sol- 
dier. His  poem  of  "  Bosworth  Field,"  pub- 
lished, with  several  minor  poems,  by  his 
son,  in  1629,  was  praised  by  Jonson,  Dray- 
ton, and  several  other  contemporary  writei-s. 
Francis  Beaumont,  the  great  dramatic 
writer,  whom  Wordsworth  calls 

That  famous  youth  full  soon  removed 
From  Earth,  perhaps  by  Shakspcare's  self  approved — 
Fletcher's  associate— Jonson's  friend  beloved— 

the  third  son  of  Sir  Francis,  was  born  at 
Grace  Dieu  in  1586,  and  died  in  his  thirtieth 
year ;  having,  in  conjunction  with  Fletcher, 
added  fifty-three  plays  to  English  dramatic 
literature,  and  written  many  poems  of  ex- 
quisite pathos  and  beauty. 

His  brother,  Sir  John  Beaumont,  the  first 
baronet,  left  by  his  wife,  Elizabeth  For- 
tescue, seven  sons  and  five  daughters ;  of 
these  sons,  two  were  distinguished  poets — 
John  and  Francis.  Sir  John,  the  second 
baronet,  who  edited  his  father's  jDoems,  was 
as  renowned  for  his  astonishing  feats  of 
strength  and  agility,  as  for  his  cultivation 
o?  t\\Q  belles  letli'es  oi^  i\\o&e  days.  He  died 
at  the  siege  of  Gloucester,  1641,  bravely 
fighting  for  his  royal  mastei-,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  Thomas,  the  third 
baronet. 

Sir  Thomas  married  Vere,  daughter  of 
Sir  AYilliam  Tufton,  brother  to  the  Earl  of 
Thanet,  and  dying  in  1686,  left  four  daugh- 
ters, only  the  eldest  of  whom  inherited 
Grace  Dieu,  and  married  her  distant  rela- 
tive, Robert  Beaumont  of  Barrow  upon 
Trent,  Esq.,  who  sold  the  estate  to  Sir  Am- 
brose Phillipps  of  Garendon,  whose  lineal 
descendant,  Ambrose  Lisle  March  Phillipps, 
Esq.,  erected,  and  now  inhabits,  the  beauti- 
ful neighbouring  mansion  called  Grace  Dieu 
Manor. 

About  a  mile  from  the  ruins,  stands  the 
now  celebrated  modern  monastery  of  Mount 
St.  Bernard,  one  of  Mr.  Pugin's  happiest 
productions  ;  and  this,  with  the  ruins,  which 
have  been  the  subject  of  our  narrative,  and 
the  manor-house,  and  contiguous  chapel — 
all  situated  amidst  scenery  remarkable  for 
the  rugged  character  of  its  rocks — render 
the  locality  as  interesting  as  any  similar 
area  in  our  island. 


EMMOTT  HALL,  Colne,  Lancashire,  the  seat 
of  George  Emmott  Green,  Esq.  The  man- 
sion, which  is  substantial  and  convenient, 
with  a  front  of  handsome  modem  archi- 
tecture, was  built  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
by  Robert  de  Emott,  who  died  in  1310.  The 
modern  front  just  alluded  to,  was  erected 
by  Christopher  John  Emmott,  Esq.  ;  but 
since  then  it  has  undergone  many  alterations' 
and  impros-ements. 

By  the  Avayside,  at  no  gi-eat  distance  from 
the  mansion,  is  a  perfect  cross,  with  the 
cyphers,  half  obliterated,  upon  the  capi- 
tal ;  of  which  Whittaker  says :  "  It  is 
the  only  instance  that  I  recollect  of  the 
kind  by  a  wayside,  though  the  bases  of 
gi'eat  numbers  remain  in  similar  situations." 
A  very  copious  spring  in  an  adjoining  field, 
now  an  excellent  cold  bath,  is  called  the 
IluUown,  i.e.,  the  Hallown,  or  Saints'  Well, 
and  hence,  perhaps,  comes  the  name  of  the- 
place — eamund,  or  "  the  mouth  of  the  watei-," 
corrupted  by  time  and  the-  usual  looseness 
of  pronunciation  into  Emmott.  In  oppo- 
sition, however,  to  tliis  etymology,  it  should 
be  observed  that  there  was  at  one  time  in 
the  possession  of  the  family,  a  genealogical 
tree,  tracing  it  to  the  Due  de  Emut,  who 
came  over  to  England  at  the  time  of  the 
Conquest  by  the  Normans.  This  has,  by 
some  unfortunate  accident,  been  lost,  though 
tliat  such  a  document  did  exist,  is  beyond 
all  question,  and  as  there  could  be  no  pos- 
sible motive  for  destroying  it  beyond  care- 
lessness, we  may  yet  hope  for  its  recovery. 

TYNEHAM,  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  Dor- 
setshire, the  seat  of  the  Kev.  William  Bond. 
This  mansion,  as   early    as   the   thirteenth 
ccnturj',  belonged   to  the    Russels,    having 
been    first    brought    into    that  family    by 
the  marriage  of  Royse,  daughter  and  heir 
of  Thomas  Bardolf,  with  Walter  Russels, 
and  with  his  posterity  it  for  a  long  time  re- 
mained.    They  made  it  their  chief  place  of 
residence.     From  this  point,  the  successive 
owners  are  not  distinctly  made  out,  till  in 
the  sixteenth  century  we  find  it  possessed 
by  the  Williams',  by  whose  descendant,  John 
Lawrence,  Esq.,  of  the  Grange,  it  was  con- 
veyed in  1683  to  Nathaniel  Bond,  Esq.  of 
Ivutton,  in   the  adjoining  parish   of  Steple. 
From  that  time  it  has  continued  in  his  de- 
scendants, the  present  proprietor  being  the 
fourtli  son  of  John  Bond  of  the  Grange. 

The  mansion-house  is  a  handsome  struc- 
ture of  Purbeck  stone,  partly  erected  by 
Henry  Williams,  Esq.,  in  1567,  and  the  rest 
having  been  added  in  1583.  A  portion  of 
this  has  been  taken  down,  and  rebuilt  by 
the  present  owner. 

LEEDS  CASTLE,  Kent,  the  seat  of  Charles 
Wykeham  Martin,  Esq.,  M.F.,  is  a  place  of 
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deep  interest.  It  is  about  five  miles  from 
Maidstone,  and  stands  in  a  moat  covering 
nearly  twelve  acres  of  ground,  and  contains 
within  its  walls  about  three  more.  As  op- 
posed to  tlie  military  skill  of  the  feudal  age 
it  must  have  been  well  nigh  impregnable. 
Three  causeways  afford  a  narrow  and  defen- 
sible access  from  the  north,  south-west,  and 
south-east,  leading  to  the  outworks  of  a 
gateway,  which,  judging  from  what  remains, 
w'as  fortified  with  unusual  skill.  These  out- 
works were  most  probably  erected  by  Ed- 
ward the  First,  and  contain  within  their 
round  the  castle-mill.  So  late  only  as  1822 
there  existed  two  square  towers  on  the  light 
of  the  base  court,  the  northernmost  of  which 
had  a  communication  with  the  moat,  pro- 
tected by  a  portcullis.  In  that  year  they 
were  partly  pulled  doAvn,  but  the  lower 
part  containing  the  groove  for  the  port- 
cullis still  remains.  The  whole  fabric, 
as  it  now  stands,  shows  clearly  enough 
by  its  various  stjdes  that  it  has  been  the 
work  of  ditferent  ages,  even  if  we  did  not 
know  that  such  were  the  fact,  both  from 
chronicle  and  tradition.  The  original  castle 
was  raised  by  Eobert  de  Crevequer,  who 
obtained  the  manor  from  William  Kufus ; 
but  after  the  usual  fashion  of  those  turbulent 
times  it  was  ere  long  forfeited  and  granted 
away,  in  what,  from  its  frequent  recurrence, 
may  be  called  the  regular  order  of  things. 
Edward  the  First,  wlio  was  an  able  soldier, 
soon  perceived  the  strength  of  the  fortress, 
and  grew  so  jealous  of  it,  that  the  possessor, 
William  de  Leyborne,  considered  it  advis- 
able to  surrender  his  stronghold  to  the  Crown 
before  it  was  taken  from  him,  and  perhaps 
with  worse  consequences.  By  Edward  the 
Second,  this  A-aluable  possession  was  again 
alienated  from  the  Crown,  he  ha^ang  given  it 
to  liis  favourite,  Lord  Badlesmere,  who  re- 
paid this  and  other  benefits  by  joining  the 
Earl  of  Lancaster  in  his  attempt  to  put  down 
Piers  Gaveston.  If  anything  could  have 
rendered  rebellion  yet  more  odious  in  the 
King's  eyes  it  would  have  been  such  an  ob- 
ject, for,  as  was  currently  understood,  he 
valued  this  new  favourite  more  perhaps  than 
the  crown  itself.  But  other  grounds  of  pro- 
A'ocation  were  not  long  wanting,  and  these 
were  afforded  by  Lady  Badlesmere,  who 
seems  to  have  been  filled  with  the  same  dis- 
loyal spirit  as  her  husband.  While  the  latter 
was  absent  with  the  other  barons  engaged 
against  Hugh  de  Spenser,  it  so  chanced  that 
Queen  Isabel  coming  that  way  demanded 
hospitality  at  Leeds  Castle  for  the  night. 
The  demand  was  not  only  refused,  but  several 
of  the  royal  servants  were  killed  in  the  at- 
tempt to  force  an  entrance.  Enraged  at  this 
atiront  offered  to  his  consort,  and  reflectively 
to  himself,  Edward  besieged  the  castle,  and 
gaining  possesion  of  it  at'ter  a  severe  struggle, 


he  hanged  the  castellan,  and  committed  Lady 
Badlesmere  with  her  family  to  the  'i'ower. 
The  next  year  Lord  Badlesmere  sliared  the 
same  fate  as  his  castellan,  but  with  some 
improvements,  for  after  being  hanged  at 
Blean,  near  Canterbury,  his  head  was  cut 
off  and  fixed  upon  Burgate  in  that  city. 

The  castle,  Avhich  had  sustained  much 
damage  from  the  siege,  was  repaired  and 
considerably  improved  by  William  de  Wyke- 
ham,  who  was  constituted  by  Edward  the 
Third,  chief  warden  and  surveyor,  with  full 
powers  for  that  purpose.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Fifth,  the  castle  attained  yet 
greater  notoriety  from  being  the  place  where 
that  monarch  imprisoned  his  mother-in-law, 
Joan  of  Navarre,  for  her  traitorous  attempt 
against  his  life.  There  too,  the  Duchess  of 
Gloucester  underwent  her  trial  for  sorcery 
and  witchcraft.  In  1441,  Archbishop  Chiche- 
ley  resided  at  Leeds  Castle,  and  in  the  fourth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Sir  Henry 
Guldeford  was  appointed  Constable  of  Leeds, 
and  Keeper  of  the  Park.  During  his  time 
the  castle  was  restored  at  the  King's  charge. 
At  a  later  period  Edw-ard  the  Sixth  granted 
the  fee  simple  of  it  to  Sir  Anthony  St.  Leger, 
K.G.,  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  and  his  son, 
Sir  Warliam  St.  Leger,  sold  the  manor  to  Sir 
Richard  Smyth,  who  rebuilt  the  southern 
portion  of  the  castle,  and  died  there  21  July, 
1628.  By  his  daughters  and  eventual  co- 
heirs, the  demesne  was  alienated  to  Sir 
Thomas  Colepeper,  of  Hollingbourne,  whose 
descendant,  the  Hon.  Catherine  Colepeper, 
wedded  Thomas,  fifth  Lord  Fairfax,  of  Ca- 
meron, and  invested  him  with  this  ancient 
seat  of  her  ancestors.  The  seventh  Lord 
Fairfax  had  the  honour  of  receiving  and 
entertaining  George  HI.  at  Leeds  Castle,  on 
his  JMajesty's  return  from  the  camp  at  Cox- 
heath,  9th  Nov.  1779.  His  Lordship's  dying 
s.  p.  in  1793,  the  property  devolved  on  his 
nephcAv,  the  Pev.  Denny  Martin,  and  passed 
at  the  decease  of  the  Rev.  gentleman's  bro- 
ther. General  Philip  Martin,  to  his  kinsman, 
Fiennes  Wykeham,  Esq.,  who  assumed  the 
additional  surname  of  his  predecessor,  and 
was  father  of  the  present  Charles  Wykeham 
Martin,  Esq.,  of  Leeds  Castle,  M.P. 

The  oldest  part  of  the  castle,  as  it  appears 
at  present,  is  the  cellars,  erected  probably 
in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Third.  At  one 
period  there  was  a  Norman  entrance  to  them, 
formed  by  a  plain  semicircular  work  of  Caen 
stone,  but  which  was  covered  up  in  1822, 
when  the  southernmost  of  the  two  great 
divisions  of  the  castle  was  pulled  down  and 
rebuilt.  A  drawbridge  originally  supplied 
the  means  of  communication  between  the 
old  castle  and  this  part  of  the  building ;  but 
it  was  long  ago  replaced  by  timbers  fixed 
and  floored,  which  at  the  time  of  the  altera- 
tion just  mentioned,  were  in  their  turn  taken 
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away,  and  a  stone  bridge  of  two  arclies  sub- 
stituted in  their  place.  Some  parts  oftlie 
building  date  unquestionably  from  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  First,  others  from  tliat  of 
Edward  the  Third,  and  a  very  great  portion 
■was  built  by  Sir  H.  Guldeford,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  tlie  Eighth.  Since  1822,  many 
alterations  have  been  made,  Avhich  must  be 
considered  as  allowable  improvements,  tlie 
old  building  having  so  materially  lost  its 
distinctive  character  that  the  changes  have 
been  ratlier  wrouglit  upon  a  modern  tlian 
an  ancient  fabric.  After  all  its  mutations 
the  whole  presents  an  appearance  which  may 
be  fairly  styled  both  noble  and  imposing. 

ICKWORTH,  in  the  county  of  Suftolk,  the 
seat  of  the  Marquess  of  Bristol.  There  Avas 
here  at  one  period  an  ancient  manor-house 
near  the  church,  the  site  of  AvJiich  may  still 
be  distinctly  traced ;  but  it  is  said  to  have 
been  burnt  down  hi  the  lifetime  of  the  first 
earl,  when  a  bouse  in  the  park  called  the 
Lodge,  was  adopted  for  the  tamily  residence, 
and  having  at  ditferent  times  received  various 
additions  continued  to  be  so  until  1828. 

About  the  year  1792,  Frederick  Augustus 
Earl  of  Bristol,  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
present  house,  which  was  in  a  great  measure 
planned  by  himself,  his  intention  being  to 
erect  an  edifice  that  should  be  at  the  same 
time  a  mansion  and  a  temple  of  tlie  fine  arts. 
Unfortunately  the  loss  of  his  fine  collection 
of  paintings  and  sculptures,  occasioned  this 
plan  to  be  considerably  modified  and  cur- 
tailed of  its  intended  greatness.  It  is  now 
a  fabric  of  tile  and  brick  stuccoed,  consist- 
ing of  an  oval  centre,  connected  with  Avings 
by  extensive  corridors,  and  faced  byaportico 
on  the  nortli  side.  The  wliole  stands  upon 
a  basement  that  includes  the  offices. 

The  extreme  length  of  the  edifice  is  six 
hundred  and  twenty-five  feet.  The  centre 
croAsmed  with  a  dome  rises  a  hundred  and 
five  feet,  the  diameter  being  a  hundred  and 
twenty  feet,  nortli  and  south,  by  a  lumdred 
and  six  feet,  east  and  west.  The  corridors 
are  quadrants  of  circles,  intersecting  the 
centre,  so  as  to  leave  two-thirds  of  its  largest 
diameter  in  advance  on  the  south  or  prin- 
cipal front. 

The  centre  is  composed  of  two  orders,  the 
Ionic  and  Corinthian,  three-quarter  columns 
supporting  the  entablatuies,  the  lower  of 
which  is  itself  plain,  while  the  space  below 
it  is  enriched  with  a  series  of  subjects 
modelled  in  relief.  The  upper  entablature 
has  its  frieze  filled  with  reliefs.  On  the 
summit  oftlie  dome  is  a  balustrade  conceal- 
ing the  fines.  The  portico  is  supported  by 
four  columns,  with  a  pediment  of  the  Ionic 
order. 

Tlie  south  front  has  ;i  noble  ten-ace,  and 
is  exceedingly  imposing. 


According  to  the  original  design  of  the 
north  front,  the  wings  were  intended  to  have 
three-quarter  columns,  supporting  an  en- 
tablature and  pediment  in  the  centre,  and 
pilasters  on  the  sides.  Chimneys  being 
altogether  dispensed  Avith,  the  flues  were  to 
have  been  collected  in  a  small  dome  rising 
in  the  centre  of  each  roof,  and  the  vestibules 
to  the  Avings  were  to  have  been  croAvned 
Avith  domes 

The  reliefs,  Avhich  are  of  A-arious  kinds, 
are  all  modelled  after  Flaxman's  designs 
from  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  Avith  the  excep- 
tion of  that  in  the  centre,  designed  by  Caro- 
line, Lady  Wharnclifte.  All  tlie  reliefs  of 
the  loAver  circle,  and  part  of  the  upper,  Avere 
modelled  by  Carabello  and  Casimir  Donati, 
brothers,  from  the  Milanese ;  and  the  rest 
Avere  executed  by  Coade. 

This  manor  belonged  originally  to  a 
family  bearing  the  local  name,  Avhereof 
Thomas  Ickworth,  whose  Avill  bears  date 
1373,  left  a  daugiiter  and  heir,  Agnes,  avIio 
married  Drury,  of  Hawsted,  and  thus  con- 
veyed the  estate  to  tliat  distinguished  race. 
From  the  Drurys  it  eaiiie,  by  the  marriage 
of  Jane  Druiy,  their  heiress,  to  the  Herve3's, 
by  Avliom  it  is  still  enjoyed.  At  present  the 
wjiole  parish  has  been  converted  into  a  park, 
eleven  miles  in  circumference,  and  contain- 
ing eighteen  hundred  acres,  in  which  stands 
tlie  noble  mansion  of  Avhicli  we  have  been 
speaking. 

In  1703  John  Ilervey  Avas  created  a  peer 
of  the  realm  by  Queen  Anne,  Avith  the  title 
of  Baron  Mervey  of  Ickworth,  and  in  1714, 
he  Avas  made  by  George  the  First,  Earl  of 
Bristol.  Frederick  ^\'illiam,  Avho  succeeded 
his  father  in  1803.  as  fifth  earl,  Avas  created 
JMarquess  of  Bristol,  and  Earl  Jermyn  in 
June,  1826. 

ALNWICK  CA3TI.E,  in  the  county  of  Nor- 
thumberland, the  principal  seat  of  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland.  '1  his  castle  was  pro- 
bably founded  by  the  Romans,  "  for,"  says 
Grose,  "  when  a  part  of  the  castle  keep  was 
taken  down,  under  the  present  Avails  were 
discovered  the  foundations  of  other  buildings, 
which  lay  in  a  difierent  direction  from  tlie 
present,  and  some  of  the  stones  appeared  to 
have  Roman  mouldings.  'J'he  fret-Avork 
round  the  arch  leading  to  the  inner  court  is 
evidently  of  Saxon  architecture,  and  yet 
this  Avas,  probably,  not  the  ancient  entrance, 
for  under  the  Flag  Tower,  before  that  part 
Avas  taken  doAvn  and  rebuilt,  Avas  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  gateAvay  that  had  been  walled 
up,  directly  fronting  the  present  outward 
gateway  into  the  town." 

At  a  subsequent  period  it  belonged  to 
William  Tyson,  a  Saxon  baron,  who  Avas 
slain  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  when  both 
his  daughter  and  his  lands  were  bestowed 
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by  Uie  Norman  conqueror,  upon  Ivo  de 
Vescy,  one  of  his  followers.  William  de 
Vescy,  the  last  baron  of  this  name,  left  it  to 
Anthony  Bee,  bishop  of  Durham,  in  trast 
for  his  son,  then  a  minor,  but  after  holding- 
it  for  seven  j'ears,  the  bishop  in  1310  sold 
it  to  Henry,  Lord  Percy,  whose  ancestors 
are  said  to  have  come  from  Denmark  into 
Norway  before  the  time  of  EoUo. 

Alnwick  Castle  would  seem  at  all  times  to 
liave  been  an  unlucky  place  for  tlie  Scottish 
kings.  In  1093,  it  was  besieged  by  Malcolm 
the  Third,  king  of  Scotland,  the  celebrated 
Malcolm  Canmore,  wlio  not  only  made  a 
complete  conquest  of  Lothian,  but  threatened 
also  to  ]50ssess  himself  of  the  great  English 
province  of  Northumberland  In  all  these  en- 
terprises he  was  greath^  assisted  by  the  number 
of  discontented  Normans  who  flocked  to  his 
court,  and  lent  the  aid  of  their  superior 
skill,  against  their  eovmtrymen.  At 
length  it  was  his  ill  fortune  to  besiege  Aln- 
wick Castle,  Avhich,  as  a  strong  border 
fortress,  it  was  particularly  desirable  t(» 
possess.  But  here  he  was  unexpectedly 
attacked  by  a  great  Norman  baron,  called 
Robert  de  Moubray,  who  totally  defeated  the 
Scotch  army.  Canmore  was  killed  in  the 
action,  and  his  son,  Prince  Edward,  fell  by 
his  side.  To  commemorate  this  event,  a 
cross  was  erected  on  the  very  spot  were 
Malcolm  fell,  one  mile  north  of  the  castle. 
This  monument  had  fallen  into  decay,  but 
in  1774,  the  Duchess  of  Northumberland 
restored  it,  her  Grace  being  lineally  de- 
scended from  him  through  his  daughter 
Maude,theQucenof  Henry  I. king  of  England. 

Nor  was  William  ILL  much  more  success 
ful.  In  1174  he  laid  siege  to  AbiAvick,  and 
was  taken  prisoner,  an  event  which  is  also  com- 
memorated by  a  monument,  with  this  inscrip  • 
tion,  "  William,  the  Lion,  King  of  Scotland, 
besieging  Alnwick  Castle,  was  here  taken 
prisoner  " 

The  ravages  of  time  and  warfare  had  pro- 
duced their  usual  effects  upon  this  nob^e 
pile,  reducing  it  almost  to  a  ruin,  when  by 
the  dc.Tth  of  Algernon,  Duke  of  Somerset, 
in  1750,  it  devolved  to  Hugh,  grandfatlier 
to  the  present  Duke  of  Northumberland. 
He  immediately  began  to  repair  the  build- 
ing, adhering  as  much  as  possiljle  to  the 
castellated  style  of  the  ancient  edifice.  It 
has  three  courts  or  wards,  the  inner  one  be- 
ing entered  by  a  very  old  gateway,  flanked 
bv  two  octagonal  towers,  erected  about 
13.50.  From  the  inner  court,  in  the  centre 
of  the  citadel,  we  come  upon  a  staircase  of 
a  very  unusual  form,  that  expands  like  a 
fan,  and  has  a  roof  enriched  with  a  series  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  armorial  escutcheons 
of  the  alliances  of  the  Percy  family.  The 
battlements  of  the  towers,  as  we  see  in  so 
many  of  the  nortliern   castles,  are  adorned 


with  grotesque  figures  of  Avarriors  in  stone, 
many  of  them  very  ancient. 

The  saloon  and  the  drawing-room  are  both 
of  considerable  extent.  The  dining-room 
has  been  modelled  after  the  fashion  of  an 
old  baronial  hall,  and  has  a  bay- window  so 
large  that  the  family  dine  in  its  recess  when 
they  are  alone  ;  while  upon  festive  occasions, 
it  is  occupied  by  a  second  table,  spread  for 
the  superabundant  guests. 

The  library  is  a  beautiful  room,  fitted  up 
in  the  ancient  style,  and  leading  to  the 
family  chapel,  which  presents  a  faithful  imi- 
tation of  the  best  ecclesiastical  architecture. 
Tlie  groining  of  the  room  is  modelled  after 
King's  College  Chapel,  Cambridge ;  tlie  great 
east  window  is  a  transcript  from  oiie  in  York 
Minster  ;  and  the  walls  are  painted  like  the 
great  church  at  Milan.  Altogether  the 
building  occupies  about  five  acres  within  the 
enclosure  of  its  outward  walls,  standing  upon 
elevated  ground  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river  Alne,  from  which  it  takes  its  name. 

WHITFIELD,  Herefordshire,  tlie  seat  of  the 
Eev.  Archer  Clive.  This  mansion  Avas  built 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  by  Mr. 
Booth,  an  eminent  barrister  of  his  day,  who 
boueht  the  estate  of  the  Pycs.  The  family 
of  Clive  became  possessed  of  tlieir  Hereford- 
shire pro]ierty  by  the  marriage  of  George 
Clive,  of  Styche,  in  Shroiishire,  Avith  Maiy, 
the  daughter  and  heir  of  Martin  Husbands  of 
W^ormbridge,  Herefordshire.  By  an  arrange- 
ment between  the  brothers  in  the  next  genera- 
tion the  estate  at  AYormbridge  came  into  tlie 
possession  of  EdAvard  Clive,  the  second  son 
of  George  and  Mary,  and  Styche  remained 
with  the  elder  brother,  Richard  Avhose  first 
son,  Robei-t,  AA'as  the  celebrated  Lord  Clive, 
the  undoubted  founder  of  our  Indian  empire. 
From  him  the  present  Earl  of  PoAvis  is 
descended. 

Tlie  branch  in  possession  of  "Wormbridge 
failed  in  the  third  generation  by  the  death, 
Avithout  issue,  of  Sir  EcbA'ard  Clive,  Kt.,  one  of 
the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
Avho  bequeathed  his  estate  to  the  late  Edward 
Bolton  Clive,  Esq.,  descended  from  a  younger 
son  of  tlce  Styche  branch.  At  the  time  of 
this  last-named  gentleman's  succeeding  to 
the  estate  in  1796  the  mansion-house 
at  AVorrabridge  was  in  a  very  decayed  state, 
and  Mr.  CliA^e  purcliased  the  adjoining  pro- 
perty of  "Whitfield,  Avhich  in  1770  had  been 
enjoyed  by  Lady  Catherine  Stanhope. 
Here  he  took  up  his  abode,  and  pulled  doAvn 
the  old  house  at  Wormbridge.  EdAvard  Bol- 
ton Clive,  Esq  ,  iM.P.  for  the  city  of  Here- 
ford, married  Harriett,  daughter  and  co- 
heir of  AndrcAv,  last  baron  Archer  of  Um- 
berslade,  in  WarAvickshire,  and  died  in  1845. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  second,  but  eldest 
surviving  son,  the  Rev.   Archer   Clive  Avho 
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married  Caroline,  daughter  of  Edmund  ]\Iey- 
sey  Wigley  Esq.,  of  Shakenhurst,  in  the 
county  of  Worcester. 

This  mansion  is  in  the  Laterician  style  of 
architecture  of  the  eighteentli  century. 

PENKHYN  CASTLE,  in  the  county  of  Car- 
narvon, the  residence  of  the  lion.  Colonel  Ed- 
ward Gordon  Douglas  Pennan  t,  who  succeeded 
to  it  in  right  of  his  deceased  wife,  Juliana  Isa- 
bella Mary,  eldest  daughter  and  co-heir  of  the 
late  George  Hay  Dawkins-Pemiant,  Esq.  In 
consequence  of  this  alliance,  Colonel  Douglas 
added  the  name  of  Pennant  to  his  patronymic. 

If  we  carryback  our  inquiries  to  the  early 
period  of  720,  we  shall  find  that  Penrhyn 
Castle  was  the  residence  of  Roderick  Mol- 
■wynog,  who  was  Sovereign  of  North  Wales 
in  the  early  part  of  tlie  eighth  century. 
During  the  contention  of  the  rival  princes  it 
was  levelled  to  the  ground  by  Meredydd  ap 
Owen  in  987,  who  the  same  year  invading 
this  country,  slew  the  reiguing  monarch, 
Cadwallan  ap  Jevaf.  In  the  time  of  Lle- 
welyn it  was  granted,  with  other  estates,  to 
Yarddur  ap  Trahaiarn,  from  whom,  by  the 
law  of  gavelkind,  it  descended  to  a  female, 
who  conveyed  it  by  marriage  to  one  of  tlie 
posterity  of  Ednyfed  Vychan. 

Ir  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  it  was  possessed 
by  Gwillym  ap  Gryifydd,  who  was  made  a 
denizen  of  England,  and  obtained  the  here- 
ditary chamberlainship  of  North  Wales  upon 
his  intermarriage  with  Alice,  daughter  of 
Sir  Richard  Dalton,  of  Althorpe,  in  North- 
amptonshire. His  son,  William  Vychan, 
obt'iined  the  same  privilege  upon  the  sole 
condition  of  not  intermarrying  with  any  of 
his  countrywomen.  Such  were  the  severe 
regulations  adopted  in  that  age  to  keep  the 
Welsh  firm  in  their  allegiance  to  England. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  we  find  a 
Sir  William  Gryffydd  accompanying  tliat 
monarch  in  his  French  wars,  and  assisting 
at  the  siege  of  Boulogne.  But  whatever 
honour  he  might  have  earned  by  his  courage 
and  military  talent,  the  world  is  much  in- 
d(^bted  to  him  for  the  patriotic  spirit  whicli 
has  preserved  the  valuable  Welsh  records 
that,  but  for  his  zeal,  had  been  lost  to  us  for 
ever.  These  are  contained  in  two  parch- 
ment volumes,  one  of  which — called  "The 
Extent  of  North  Wales" — is  now  in  tlie 
Chamberlain's  office;  the  other  is  in  that  of 
tlie  Auditor,  in  London.  In  his  own  day  he 
would  seem  to  have  been  even  more  cele- 
brated for  his  bounty  and  hospitality.  The 
Welsh  bards,  with  whom  the  open  hand  was 
naturally  enough  the  first  of  all  virtues,  or 
second  only  to  that  of  valour  in  the  fight  or 
tourney,  have  been  loud  in  his  praises.  The 
misfortune,  however,  is  that  these  vates  sacri, 
these  dispensers  of  fame,  wrote  and  sung  in 
a  language,   which    with   many    claims    to 


notice,  is  yet  preserved  only  by  the  zeal  of  a 
few  patriotic  individuals,  and  is  never  likely 
to  spread  beyond   its  respective  limits. 

Piers  Gryffydd,  the  grand  nephew  to  Sir 
William,  sailed  ftom  Beaumaris  in  April, 
1588,  in  his  own  ship  properly  fitted  out,  and 
joining  the  celebi'ated  Sir  Francis  Drake,  had 
his  share  in  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 
Dying  without  male  issue,  the  direct  line  of 
Gwillym  ap  Gryffydd  of  Penrhyn  became  in 
him  extinct.  There  was,  however,  another  line 
called  Cochwillan  from  the  same  stock,  and 
this  continued  to  flourish  in  the  county  in  se- 
veral branches.  From  the  one,  which  resided 
atConway,  descended  Dr.  John  ^^'illiams,Lord 
Keeper  and  Archbishop  of  York,  by  wliom 
the  estate  of  Penrhyn  w^as  purchased  from 
his  cousin,  Piers  Gryffydd,  and  that  of  Coch- 
willan from  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  Of  tliis 
line  at  an  earlier  period  came  also  William 
ap  Gryffydd  ap  Robin,  who  at  the  battle  of 
Bosworth  Field  headed  a  troop  of  horse 
formed  solely  from  his  own  retinue,  and 
assisted  in  placing  his  relative,  the  Earl 
of  Richmond,  upon  the  English  throne  ;  for 
of  him  the  minstrels  might  have  sung,  as  they 
did  of  others  of  his  name  : 

"  Uu  llin  a'  i  frenin  fu'r  acli." 

His  descent  is  the  same  as  that  of  his  sovereign. 

By  the  death  of  the  archbishop  in  1649, 
this  enormous  property  devolved  to  his 
nephcAV,  Gryffydd  Williams,  who  in  1661 
was  created  a  baronet,  and  became  the 
father  of  nineteen  children.  So  great 
were  the  estates  at  this  time,  tliat  when  Sir 
Gryflydd  died,  he  was  possessed  of  nearly 
a  third  of  the  Avhole  county  of  Carnarvon, 
which  he  divided  between  six  sons,  leaving 
to  each  of  them,  even  in  this  division, 
a  noble  fortune.  Upon  the  demise  of  his 
eldest  son.  Sir  Robert  Williams,  Bart.,  Pen- 
rhyn and  Cochwillan,  with  their  dependen- 
cies, fell  to  his  elder  son,  Sir  John,  who 
died  unmarried  in  1083,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother,  Sir  Gryffydd ;  at  whose 
decease,  also  unmarried,  the  estates  passed 
to  his  three  sisters  and  co-heirs.  Of  these 
ladies,  Frances  married  Lord  Edward 
Russell,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  ;  Anne 
married  Thomas  AVarburton  of  Wiunington, 
in  the  county  of  Chester,  Esq. ;  and  Gwen 
married  Sir  Walter  Yonge  of  Escot,  in 
Devonshire,  Bart.  Lady  Edward  Russell 
dying  without  issue,  her  huslDand,  who  sur- 
vived her,  gave  up  his  portion  of  the  estate 
in  favour  of  her  sisters.  The  property  was 
thus  again  broken  into  parts,  but  only  to 
be  reunited  in  the  same  hands  at  a  later 
period— for  John  Pennant,  Esq.,  father  of 
Lord  Penrhyn,  purchased  from  the  Yonge 
family  their  moiety,  while  Lady  Penrhyn 
enjoyed  the  other  half  in  her  own  right  as 
the  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  General 
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Warburton.  From  Lord  Penrliyn  tlie  estate 
was  inherited  by  his  cousin,  the  late  George 
Hay  Dawkins,  Esq.,  wlio  assumed  in  conse- 
quence the  surname  of  Pennant.  His 
daughter  brouglit  the  property  in  marriage 
to  the  Hon.  Colonel  Douglas,  M.P.,  and  died 
25th  April,  1842,  leaving  several  children. 
About  four  years  after,  her  widower  mar- 
ried a  second  time,  his  present  wife  being  a 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton. 

The  house  is  supposed  to  have  been  re- 
built by  Gwillim  ap  Gryffydd,  in  the  time 
of  Henry  the  Sixth,  long  after  its  demolition 
by  JNIeredydd  ap  Owen.  When  Lord  Pen- 
rnyn  came  to  reside  here  he  found  a  ruinous 
old  building,  with  one  castellated  tower,  and 
an  old  hall,  both  of  which  he  preserved,  and 
immediately  set  about  erecting  the  present 
noble  castle.  He  did  not,  however,  live  to 
complete  it  as  it  now  appears.  The  task  of 
finishing  what  he  had  so  well  begun  was 
reserved  for  his  late  successor,  G.  H.  Daw- 
kins-Pennant,  Esq.  Years  were  employed 
in  raising  this  magnificent  pile,  which  may 
now  be  considered  as  one  of  the  completest 
castellated  mansions  in  the  kingdom ;  and 
for  the  costliness  of  its  materials,  stands  al- 
most without  a  rival,  being  constructed,  not 
of  brick  or  stone,  but  of  Mona  marble.  It 
is  in  the  ancient  style  of  architecture,  and 
presents  a  noble  range  of  buildings,  crowned 
with  lofty  towers,  five  of  which  are  circular. 
The  keep  and  another  of  the  principal 
towers  are  square,  with  angular  turrets. 
Within  the  walls  everything  is  in  the 
highest  style  of  magnificence,  though  the 
attention  of  the  antiquary  will  be  more 
caught  by  a  specimen  of  the  ancient  Welsh 
drmkijig-horn — "  hirlas  its  appellation  ;  its 
cover,  gold" — similar  to  the  wassail-bowl  of 
tlie  Saxons.  It  is  formed  of  the  huge  horn 
of  an  ox,  chased  with  silver,  and  suspended 
by  a  chahi  of  the  same  metal,  the  initials  of 
Piers  Gryffydd  and  his  family  being  engraved 
at  one  end.  On  festive  days  the  imperious 
custom  was  to  empty  the  horn  at  one 
draught,  and  instantly  blow  it  as  a  proof 
that  it  had  been  fairly  emptied  : — 

' '  Fill  the  horn  with  foaming  liquor, 
Fill  it  up,  my  boy,  be  quicker  ; 
Ilenco,  away  despair  and  sorrow, 
Time  enough  to  sigh  to-morrow. 
Let  the  brinuning  goblet  smile, 
And  Ednyfed's  cares  bcguQe. 
Gallant  youth,  imus'd  to  feai'. 
Master  of  the  Ijroken  spear, 
And  the  arrow-pierced  shield 
Brought  with  borons  from  the  field." 

The  out-bnildings  are  upon  an  extensive 
scale,  full}'-  commensurate  with  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  castle  itself,  the  horses  in  par- 
ticidar  being  lodged  after  a  princely  fashion 
that  might  have  satisfied  tlie  noblest  and 
most  fastidious  of  Gulliver's  Houyhnhnms. 
But  the  extent  of  the  park  will  perhaps  con- 


vey a  yet  livelier  idea  of  this  vast  property. 
It  extends  from  Llandegai  to  Bangor,  and 
is  seven  miles  in  circumference,  surrounded 
by  a  wall  tliirteen  feet  high,  a  thing  almost 
without  a  parallel  in  this  country. 

The  site  of  the  castle  is  one  of  surpassing 
beauty,  so  far  as  that  phrase  may  be  thought 
compatible  with  grandeur  and  sublimity.  It 
stands  upon  the  highest  ground  of  the  park, 
below  which  on  the  east  side  runs  the  moun- 
tain river  Ogwen,  not  unfrequently  dashing 
down  in  a  roaring  torrent.  On  the  other 
side  spreads  the  picturesque  town  of  Bangor. 
In  front  is  a  glorious  view  of  the  Menai  Sus- 
pension Bridge,  as  well  as  of  Beaumaris,  with 
its  semilunar  bay,  formed  by  two  enormous 
headlands,  the  one  called  "the  Green"  and 
the  other  "  the  Point,' ^  while  nearer  at  hand 
several  cascades  maj''  be  seen,  dancing  and 
glittering  through  sudden  vistas  in  the  plan- 
tations. 

WYTHALL,  Walford,  in  the  county  of  Here- 
ford, the  seat  of  John  Stratford  Collins,  Esq., 
a  descendant  by  the  female  line  of  Pope's 
celebrated  "  Man  of  Ross,"— 

"  "Wlio  taught  that  heav'n  directed  spu'e  to  rise  ? 
'  The  Man  of  Ross,'  each  lisping  babe  replies. 
Behold  the  M arket-place  -nith  poor  o'erspread  ! 
The  Man  of  Ross  divides  the  weeldy  bread. 
He  feeds  yon  alms-house,  neat,  but  void  of  state, 
■\\Tiere  age  and  want  sit  smiling  at  the  gate  : 
Him  portion'd  maids,  apprentic'd  orphans  bless'd, 
The  yoimg  who  labour,  and  the  old  who  rest. 
Is  any  sick  ?— the  INIau  of  Ross  relieves. 
Prescribes,  attends,  the  med'cine  makes  and  gives. 
Is  there  a  variance?— enter  but  his  door, 
BaUced  are  the  courts,  and  contest  is  no  more. 
Despairing  quacks  with  curses  fled  the  place, 
And  vile  attorneys,  now  an  useless  race. 
Oh  say  what  siuns  that  generous  hand  supply  ? 
■\\liat  mmes  to  swell  that  boiuidless  charity  1 
Of  debts  and  taxes,  wife  and  children  clear. 
This  man  possessed  five  himclfed  pounds  a-year." 

The  mansion  is  supposed  to  have  been 
built  by  William  Stratford,  Esq.,  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII. 
A  portion  only  of  it  noAV  remains,  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  building  havmg  been 
taken  down  about  a  century  since  by  John 
Stratford  Collins,  Esq.,  an  ancestor  of  the 
present  proprietor.  Like  other  ancient  houses 
in  this  county,  it  is  chiefly  composed  of  tim- 
ber, with  large,  coloured  cross  beams,  and 
other  fancy  wood-Avork  shown  in  the  fronts. 
It  is  a  picturesque  structure,  situated  m  a 
retired  vale  of  much  beauty,  screened  on  all 
sides  by  wooded  heights  and  ornamental 
timber  trees,  placed  in  a  choice  spot,  such 
as  our  forefathers  often,  in  their  good  taste, 
seemed  to  select,  "  far  from  the  busy  haunts 
of  man,"  and  is  removed  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  high  road  leading  to  Ross  from  the 
forest  of  Dean. 

This  estate  Avas  for  a  long  time  possessed 
bytheStratfords,tillin  1684,  Marj-,  daughter 
and  eventually  heiress  of  Robert  Stratford, 
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Esq,,  of  Walford,  mari-ying  William  Collins, 
Esq.,  it  passed  into  that  family. 

PAGE  HALL,  near  Ecclesfield,  in  the  West 
Kiding  of  Yorkshire,  the  seat  of  James 
Dixon,  Esq.  The  mansion  was  built  about 
the  year  1784,  by  JMr.  Broadhent.  At  a 
subsequent  period  it  was  bought  b}-  George 
Bustard  Greaves,  Esq.,  but  sold  again  at  his 
death  in  1835,  by  his  executors,  when  it 
was  purchased  by  the  present  owner. 

Page  Hall  is  a  substantial  stone  building, 
placed  in  a  peculiarly  commanding  situation. 
The  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds  are  well 
laid  out,  and  are  surrounded  by  woods  and 
plantations  of  considerable  extent. 

HALSDOIT,  Crediton,  Devon,  the  seat  of  J. 
II.  Furse,  Esq.,  in  whose  family  the  estate  has 
been  since  the  year  1680,  when  the  Furses 
became  possessed  of  it  by  marriage  with  a 
coheiress  of  Bellew,  of  BelleAvstov/n.  A 
very  ancient  mansion,  which  at  one  time 
stood  here,  having  been  burnt  down  about 
two  hundred  years  ago,  it  was  rebuilt  in  a 
plain  style  by  Philip  Furse,  Esq.,  the  great 
great  grandfather  of  tlie  present  owner. 

In  the  grounds  are  the  remains  of  a  forti- 
fication and  fosse,  and,  probably,  if  the  earth 
were  dug  and  sufficient  search  made,  many 
curious  relics  might  be  found. 

RATJCEBY  HALL,  Sleaford,  Lincolnshire, 
the  seat  of  Anthony  Peacock,  Esq.,  Avho  has 
lately  taken  the  name  of  AVillson.  It  Avas 
erected  in  1842,  by  the  present  owner  of  the 
property,  and  is  a  handsome  building,  in  the 
Elizabethan  style  of  architecture.  At  one 
time  the  house  was  called  Parandam. 

Mr.  Peacock  Willson  is  M.A.  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  a  Magistrate  and 
Deputy  Lieutenant  for  the  county  of  Lincoln, 
and  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Potterhanworth 
and  Walcot,  which  have  been  long  possessed 
by  his  family. 

BUSHMEAD  PRIORY,  in  the  county  of  Bed- 
fordshire, the  seat  of  William  Hugh  Wade 
Gery,  Esq.  About  one-third  of  the  Priory, 
which  is  built  of  pebbles  and  has  a  fine  old 
roof,  still  remains,  though  it  dates  so  far  back 
as  the  time  of  Henry  the  Second.  The  modern 
house  was  erected  a  hundred  and  forty  years 
since,  by  William  Gery,  Esq.,  who  died  in 
1755.  It  is  a  plain  building  of  red  brick, 
without  any  very  great  pretensions  to  archi- 
tectural elegance. 

The  estate  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
Gerys  since  the  time  of  Edward  the  Sixth. 

RUTHIN  CASTLE,  Denbighshire,  the  seat  of 
Frederick  liichard  West,  Esq.,  M. P.,  grand- 
son of  John,  2nd  Earl  Delawarr,  the  name 
being  a  corruption  of  Bhyddin.  whirh  was  i(s 


ancient  designation — that  is,  the  r«/ fortress 
■ — from  the  coloiu'  of  its  stone.  The  castle  is 
said  by  some  to  have  been  built  by  EdAvard  I., 
but  Camden,  an  undeniable  authority, 
attributes  its  erection  to  Lord  de  Grey,  to 
whom  that  monarch  gave  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  Yale  of  Clwyd,  in  reward  of  his 
activity  in  repressing  the  Welsh.  Since 
then  the  estate  has  passed  through  the  hands 
of  many  possessors  chronicled  in  English 
story.  From  the  family  of  De  Greys  it 
devolved  to  Pichard,  Earl  of  Kent,  who  sold 
it  to  Henry  the  Seventh.  It  Avas  after- 
Avards  granted  liy  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Dud 
ley.  Earl  of  WarAvick,  and  eventually  pjur- 
chased  by  Sir  Thomas  Myddelton,  of  Cliirk 
Castle,  in  whose  descendant  it  still  continues. 

The  history  of  Ruthin  Castle  aifords  fcAv 
incidents  of  importance,  and,  indeed,  only 
two  events  connected  Avith  it  seem  Avortii 
recording.  During  a  fair  held  at  the  town 
of  the  same  name,  in  the  year  1400,  Oavcu 
GlendoAvcr  assailed  the  castle  Avith  a  small 
army,  but  failing  to  make  any  impression 
upon  it,  retreated  to  his  mountains  after 
having  pillaged  and  burnt  the  town.  In 
the  tinre  of  Charles  the  First  it  Avas  held  for 
the  King,  and  sustained  a  siege  by  the 
Parliamentarian  forces  under  Colonel  Mytton. 
The  defence  was  made  good  from  the  middle 
I'ebruary  to  the  middle  of  April,  when  the 
garrison  surrendered,  although  it  had  still 
a  tAVO  months'  sujiply  of  provisions.  ]\Iytton 
received  the  thanks  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Avho  remunerated  his  chaplain  for 
commimicating  the  ncAvs,  and  confirmed  the 
appointment  of  Colonel  j\Iason  as  the  ucav 
and  permanent  gOA'crnor  ;  but  in  the  same 
year  the  garrison  was  disbanded,  and  the 
castle  ordered  to  be  dismantled. 

Of  the  old  building,  Avhich  AA'as  destroyed 
in  1046,  little  noAV  remains  but  fragments  of 
towers  and  fallen  Avails  ;  yet  it  must  have 
been  a  magnificent  pile  in  its  day,  as  we 
may  conclude  from  the  extensive  foundations. 
Camden  tells  us  that  through  neglect  it 
became  roofless  in  the  time  of  Henry  the 
Seventh,  and  fell  fast  to  decay,  but  these 
dilapidations  must  have  been  repaired  by 
some  subsequent  possessor,  for  the  same 
historian  says  afterwards,  that  "  it  was  a 
stately  and  beautiful  castle,  capable  ofre- 
celAung  a  numerous  family."  If  so,  the 
reneAN'cd  pile  must  also  have  gone  to  luin, 
and  it  is  of  that  Ave  noAV  see  the  fragments. 
In  the  foUoAving  lines  Churchyard  has  given 
a  description  of  it  as  it  appeared  in  the  six- 
teenth century. 

"  Tlus  ca'^tlc  stands  on  rocke  mucli  like  red  bricko, 

The  dj'kcs  are  cut  with  toole  thiough  stoiiie  cras;ge; 

The  towers  are  hye,  the  walles  are  large  and  thicke, 
The  work  itself  would  shake  a  subject's  bagse, 

If  lie  were  bent  to  buyld  the  like  ac^apie. 

It  vests  on  mount,  and  lookes  o'er  -noode  and  plavne ; 

It  had  great  store  of  chambers  finely  wrought, 

That  time  alone  to  great  decay  liatli  biou^'lit. 
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"It  sliews  witMn,1)y  elubble  walles  and  waies, 

A  deep  de^ce  did  first  erect  the  same  ; 

It  makes  our  world  to  tliinke  on  elder  dales 

Because  the  world  was  formde  in  such  a  frame. 
On  tower  or  wall  the  other  answers  right, 
As  though  at  call  each  thing  should  please  the  sight  ; 
The  rooke  wronght  round,  where  every  tower  doth 

stand, 
Set  forth  full  fine  by  head,  by  hart,  and  hand." 

This  noble  building  so  graphically  des- 
cribed by  the  poet,  stood  upon  the  side  of  a 
hill,  fronting  the  beautiful  Vale  of  Clwyd 
to  the  west,  through  which  runs  the  river  of 
that  name.  It  appears  to  have  had  a  very 
elevated  superstructure,  as  well  as  a  capa- 
cious base.  The  extent  of  the  latter  may  be 
estimated  from  the  fact  of  the  same  area 
being  at  present  occupied  by  a  meadow,  a 
fives'  court,  and  a  bowling  green.  Within 
the  limits  of  the  ruins  an  elegant  castellated 
mansion  was  built  in  1830,  by  the  Hon.  P. 
West  (husband  of  INIaria,  daughter  and  co- 
heir of  the  late  Richard  Myddelton,  Esq.,  of 
Chirk  Castle),  and  considerably  improved  by 
his  sou,  F.  R.  West,  Esq.,  M.P.,  the  present 
possessor. 

TJPCOTT-AVENEL,  within  the  manor  of 
Sheepwash,  Devonshire,  the  seat  of  George 
Lewis  Coham,  Esq.  Upcott  was  given  to 
William  Avenel  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
through  the  interest  of  Baldwin  de  )Sap,  or 
DeBriouiis,  whose  youngest  daugliter,  Emma, 
he  had  married ;  and  from  him  the  title  of 
Avenel  was  added  to  the  original  title  of  the 
estate,  which  till  then  had  been  simply  called 
Upcott.  He  thus  became  related,  tliough 
distantly,  to  the  king  himself,  for  Baldwin's 
wife,  Albreda,  was  a  niece  of  the  Norman  mo- 
narch. 

It  woitld  seem  that  the  holding  of  Sheep- 
Avash  manor  was  in  those  days  a  temporary 
honour.  After  the  death  of  the  first  AVilliam 
Avenel  it  ceased  to  belong  to  the  family,  for 
early  in  the  time  of  King  Henry  the  First  we 
find" it  in  the  hands  of  William  Fitz-Reginald. 
But  towards  the  end  of  the  same  reign  an- 
other William  Avenel,  grandson  to  the  first 
of  that  name,  married  the  daughter  of  the 
new  proprietor,  and  thus  re-united  Sheep- 
wash  and  Upcott-Avenel.  It  is  supposed  that 
William  Fitz-Reginald,  by  paying  a  knight's 
fee,  had  converted  the  manor  of  Sheepwash 
into  his  private  property.  The  last  Avenel 
of  Upcott-Avenel  left  a  daughter  Elinor, 
who  married  Augustin,  the  son  of  Sir  Walter 
de  Bathon,  or  Bathe,  of  Wcare.  He  had  no 
male  heirs,  but  was  survived  by  two  daugh- 
ters, coheiresses,  the  eldest  of  whom,  ]\Iar- 
garet,  received  for  her  inheritance  the  manor 
of  Sheepwash  and  the  estates  of  Weare  and 
Bathe.  She  married  Andrew  de  iNIedsted, 
by  whom  she  had  one  daughter,  afterwards 
the  wife  of  John  Holland,  Esq.,  subsequently 
Earl  of  Kent  and  Duke  of  Exeter.  He  was 
the   fourth    son    of  Robert,  Lord   Holland, 


whose  second  son,  Sir  Thomas,  Knight  of  the 
Garter,  intermarried  with  Joan  I'lantagenet, 
widow  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince. 

Elinor,  tlie  youngest  daughter  of  Augustin 
de  Bathon,  had  for  her  portion  the  ancient 
dwelling  and  manor  of  Upcott-Avenel,  and 
married  Walter  de  Horton,  grandson  of  Sir 
Gervaise  de  Hin-ton,  Knt.  Again,  in  the  de- 
ficiency of  heirs  male,  a  daughter,  Melior 
Horton,  came  into  the  property,  wlien  she 
married  Robert  Thorne,  anciently  de  Spineto, 
who  abandoned  his  ancient  house  of  Tliorno, 
in  the  parish  of  Holsworthy,  to  take  up  his 
abode  at  his  wife's  inheritance. 

At  a  still  later  period  the  properties  be- 
came once  again  united,  by  the  marriage  of 
William  Holland,  Esq.,  of  Sheepwash  Manor 
and  AVeare,  with  Elizabeth  Thorne,  of  Up- 
cott Avenel.  It  next  devolved  to  the  family 
of  Coham,  who  still  possess  it,  the  two  bro- 
thers, Stephen  and  John,  having  married  the 
two  coheiresses,  ]\Iary  and  Margaret,  who 
had  come  into  the  property  by  the  death  of 
their  only  brother,  John  Holland,  in  1697. 
Tliere  is  "but  one  descendant  left  of  the  last- 
named  marriage,  and  she  has  no  family- 
Mrs.  Hardisty,  of  Maud  Cottage,  Tedding- 
ton,  Middlesex,  she  being  the  only  remaining 
child  of  the  Rev.  Arthur  Coham,  archdeacon 
of  Wilts,  and  rector  of  Potterne,  who  mar- 
ried Miss  Woodrofte,  daughter  of  George 
Plunknett  Woodrofie,  Esq.,  lord  of  the  manor 
of  Chiswick. 

George  Lewis  Coham,  Esq.  (third  son 
of  the  late  Rev.  William  Holland  Coham), 
descended  from  Mary  Holland  and  Stephen 
Coham,  Esq.,  of  Coham,  resides  at  a  new 
house  built  on  Upcott-Avenel  Manor.  The  old 
manor-house,  which  in  ancient  times  must 
have  been  a  very  handsome  building,  is  now 
fast  falling  hito  decay.  The  walls  of  a  former 
chapel  still  remain,  the  edifice  having  been, 
in  a  great  measure,  demolished,  as  it  is  said 
by  one  of  the  Hollands,  who  built  the  pre- 
sent small  church  at  Sheepwash. 

It  should  also  be  remarked  that  in  one 
branch  of  this  family  was  a  distant  relation- 
ship to  Gay,  the  poet,  Gertrude,  the  second 
daughter  of  Lewis  Coham,  Esq  and  Mary 
Arscott,  having  married  Clement  Gay,  Esq. 

FORKINGTON,  Sliropshire,  the  seat  (in 
right  of  his  wife)  of  William  Ormsby  Gore, 
Esq.,  M.P.  'I'his  house  was  built  at  three 
dilferent  times,  and  always  in  the  taste  of 
each  period,  so  that  the  whole  had  a  very 
incongruous  appearance,  until  a  few  years 
since  when  it  was  made  to  assume  unifor- 
mity, and  present  an  elegant  Grecian  eleva- 
tion. This  work  was  accomplished  by  the 
good  taste  and  judgment  of  the  heiress  of 
the  late  Owen  Ormsby,  Esq.,  who  succeeded 
to  the  estate  in  right  of  his  wife  iVIargaret 
Owen. 
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Porkington  Avas  formerly  the  abode  of  the 
now  extinct  family  of  Laken,  and  bore  the 
name  of  Constable's  Hall.     The  heiress  of 
this  house  brought  it  into  the  Welsh  family 
of  Maurice,  by  intermarrying  with  Sir  AVil- 
liara  Maurice  of  Clenneneu,  whose  grand- 
daughter and  heiress  married  John  Owen. 
Their  son,  Sir  John  Owen,  was  a  warm  ad- 
herent of  Charles  I.  during  the  Great  Civil 
War,  and  greatly  signalized  himself  at  the 
siege  of  Bristol,  when  it  was  taken  by  Prince 
Rupert.     In  this  affau-  he  was  desperately 
wounded  ;  but  his  courage  had  recommended 
him  to  the  notice  of  the  chivalrous  prince, 
who  in  1G45    appointed    him    governor  of 
Conway  Castle,  having  for  that  superseded 
Archbishop  WilUams.      This   change  gave 
great  offence  to  the  prelate-soldier,  and  the 
place  being  shortly  afterwards  surrendered 
to  General  Mytton,  the  parliamentary  com- 
mander, it  was  generally  believed  and  ru- 
moured that  it  had  been  brought  about  by 
his  connivance  and  the  influence  of  his  friends. 
The  knight  in  consequence  retired  to  his 
seat  in  the  distant  parts  of  the  county ;  but 
in  1648  he  took  up  arms  once  again  in  behalf 
of  his  fallen  master,   and  most  probably  in 
concert  with  the  royalists  in  Kent  and  Essex. 
At  first  his  attempts   pioved  fortunate,  for 
being  attacked  by  William  Lloyd,  the  sheriff 
of  the  county,  he  defeated  him  and  made  him 
prisoner.     He  then  laid  siege  to  Caernarvon  ; 
but  by  this  time  the  repulilican  party  had 
taken  the  alarm,  and  certain  of  their  forces 
were    despatched   in  ull  hasto  to  put  him 
down.     Not  choosing  to  wait  for  their  at- 
tack, Sir  John  at  once  raised  tlie  siege,  and 
marched  out  to  meet    them,  carrying   tlie 
wounded  sheriff  with  him  on  a  litter.     Near 
Llandegai  he  fell  in  with  his  enemies,  and 
at  first  seemed  likely  to  succeed  in  his  bold 
attempt ;  but  eventually    fortune   declared 
against  him.     In  a  personal  contest  Avith  a 
Captain  Taylor,  he   was   dragged  from  his 
horse  and  made  prisoner,  when  his  troops 
seeing  the  fall  of  their  leader  were  seized 
with  a  panic,  and  fled  without  any  further 
struggle.     The  captain  who  himself  bore  tlie 
news  of  his  good  fortune  to  the  parliament, 
was  rewarded  with  two  hundred  pounds  out 
of  Sir  John's  estate. 

The  defeated  Royalist  was  conveyed  to 
Windsor  Castle,  and  when  put  upon  his  trial 
fepoke  out  as  one  who  either  expected  no 
mercy,  or  Avas  reckless  of  the  worst  that 
might  befall  him — "  He  was,"  he  said,  "  a 
plaui  gentleman  of  Wales,  Avho  had  been 
always  tavight  to  obey  the  king ;  he  had 
honestly  served  him  during  the  war,  and  find- 
ing many  honest  men  endeavoured  to  raise 
forces, 'whereby  they  miglit  get  him  out  of 
prison,  he  had  done  the  like."  Neither  the 
logic  of  this  speech,  nor  the  bold  way  in 
which  it  was  delivered,  Avas  at  all  relished  by 


the  parliamentarian  judges.  They  condemned 
him  to  lose  his  head,  upon  Avhich  he  made  a 
low  re\'erence  to  the  court,  and  Avith  much 
gravity  returned  them  his  humble  thanks. 
A  bystander  had  the  curiosity  to  ask  him 
the  meaning  of  such  strange  behaviour,  and 
to  all  appearance  so  much  out  of  place, 
when  he  replied  aloud,  "  It  is  a  great  honour 
for  a  poor  gentleman  of  Wales  to  lose  his 
head  Avith  such  noble  lords," — Goring  and 
Capell — "for  by  G — d  I  Avas  afraid  they 
would  have  hanged  me."  But  the  stout 
knight  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  this 
"  great  honour."  Ireton  proved  his  advo  • 
cate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  so  suc- 
cessfully that  he  was  allowed  to  die  in 
Heaven's  good  time  with  his  head  upon  his 
shoulders. 

The  estate  remained  in  the  family  of  Sir 
John  until  the  death  of  the  last  male  heir, 
William  Owen,  when  it  devolved  to  his  sister, 
who  married  Oavcu  Ormsby,  Esq.,  ofWil- 
loAvbrook  in  Ireland.  Their  daughter  and 
heiress,  Mary-Jane,  married  William  Gore, 
Esq.,  who  assumed,  by  sign  manual,  the  ad- 
ditional surname  and  arms  of  Ormsby. 

There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  time  Avheu 
this  place  changed  its  appellation  of  Consta- 
ble's Hall.  The  name — Porkington — is  evi- 
dently derived  from  a  singular  entrenchment 
in  a  neighbouring  field,  called  'Castell  Brog- 
ynUjn,  a  fort  belonging  to  the  famous  Owaiu 
Brogyntyn,  son  of  Madoc  ap  jMeredydd,  last 
sovereign  Prince  of  PoAvys. 

The  grounds  have  some  fine  old  timber, 
and  the  plantations  have  been  considerably 
extended  by  the  present  owner,  who  in  doing 
this  has  performed  not  the  least  essential  of 
a  landholder's  important  duties.  The  pros- 
pect on  all  sides  is  one  of  considerable  in- 
terest, and  more  particularly  so  in  that 
quarter  where  the  view  is  bounded  by  the 
Welsh  hills.  To  the  east  lie  the  rich  plains 
of  Shropshire,  with  Hawkstone  hills,  Aston, 
Halstou,  and  many  other  beautiful  seats. 
To  the  north  are  the  distant  hills  of  Cheshire, 
with  the  romantic  comitry  about  Wynnstay, 
Chu-k  Castle,  and  Brinkynalt  in  the  fore- 
ground. 

THORNBURY  PARK,  Gloucestershire,  the 
seat  of  Henry  Wenman  NeAvman,  Esq.,  a 
Magistrate  and  Deputy-lieutenant  for  the 
same  county,  High  Sheritf  in  1835,  and  also 
Captain  in  the  Royal  South  Gloucester  Light 
Infantry  Militia. 

The  estate  of  Thornbury  Park,  together 
with  the  castle,  belonged  at  one  time  to  the 
celebrated  Duke  of  Buckingham—  about 
1520 — and  afterAvards,  in  1555,  to  Edward, 
Lord  Stafford,  by  royal  grant  from  Queen 
Elizabeth.  In  the  reign  of  William  the 
Third,  Richard  Newman,  Esq.,  purchased 
nearly    all    the   park,     since    Avhich    time 
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it  has  continued  in  his  family.  In  the  same 
reign  he  was  created  a  baronet. 

Tlie  mansion  of  Tliornbury  Park  was  built 
undei"  the  dh-ection  of  the  present  Mr.  New- 
man, between  the  years  1832  and  1836. 
For  soraethne  previously  he  had  ornamented 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  with  numerous 
plantations,  which  are  noAv  grown  almost  to 
maturity.  The  house  is  almost  opposite 
to  Windcliflf— near  Tiutern  Abbey — and  is 
about  two  miles  from  tlie  river  Severn,  a 
part  of  which  becomes  visible  at  high  water. 
It  commands  also  a  fine  view  of  Chepstow, 
as  well  as  of  the  Monmouthshire  and  Gla- 
morganshire hills  and  the  Forest  of  Dean. 
From  Bristol  it  is  twelve  miles,  from  Chep- 
stow nine,  from  Berkley  seven,  from  the  Char- 
field  station,  on  the  Bristol  and  Gloucester 
railway,  six,  and  from  the  city  of  Gloucester 
twenty. 

The  castle  and  Thornbury  church  lie  on 
the  south  side  of  the  mansion,  the  former 
and  a  portion  of  the  beautiful  park  on  the 
west  side  belonging  to  Henry  HoAvard,  Esq., 
of  Greystoke  Castle,  Cumberland,  wlio  re- 
sides there  during  a  few  months  in  the  year. 

IITTLETHOEPE,  uear  Ripon,  Yorkshire, 
the  property  of  C.  W.  Rothery,  Esq.  This 
is  a  small,  convenient  mansion  in  the  plain 
style  of  architecture,  whicli  prevailed  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  the  use- 
ful was  more  studied  than  the  ornamental. 
It  was  formerly  possessed  by  Major  Brook, 
and  by  him  sold  not  many  years  ago  to  tlie 
present  owner,  who,  however,  does  not  re- 
side here,  but  at  Greta  Hall,  in  Cumberland, 
which  he  has  tenanted  since  the  death  of  the 
poet,  Soutliey. 

EASTIIELD  LODGE,  Bittern,  Hants,,  the 
residence  of  George  Parkhouse,  Esq. 
This  villa  Avas  tirst  built  in  1835  for 
the  present  owner  upon  land  presented  by 
Lord  Ashtown,  the  uncle  of  Mrs.  Parkhouse, 
as  a  mark  of  his  great  esteem  and  affection 
for  his  niece  and  her  husband.  The  eleva- 
tion was  designed  by  his  lordship,  and  is 
RO'^ewhat  in  the  Italian  style  of  architec- 
tui^;,  the  whole  forming  a  small  compact 
villa.  Much  taste  has  been  displayed  in 
laying  out  the  lawn,  which  is  ornamented 
with  some  of  the  choicest  firs  introduced 
into  this  country  a  few  years  since. 

BAEROCK,  near  Carlisle,  the  seat  of  Wil- 
liam James,  Esq.,  late  M.P.for  Cumberland. 
It  has  successively  passed  through  the  families 
of  the  Skeltons,  tlie  Dukes  of  Portland,  and 
the  Grahams,  from  which  last  it  came  to 
the  family  of  the  present  owner. 

This  mansion  was  built  at  three  several 
times.  The  centre  was  a  yeoman's,  or  what 
is   called  in    Cumberland    an    estaicsman's 


house,  erected  by  one  Skelton ;  the  north 
front  was  built  by  the  late  owner,  James 
Gi'ahara,  Esq. ;  and  the  south  front  by  the 
gentleman  now  possessing  it.  The  whole 
forms  a  building  in  the  plain  style  of  villa 
architecture  ;  rather  pleasing  to  the  eye  than 
striking.  It  stands  in  a  park  of  two  hundred 
acres,  and  in  a  valley,  either  side  of  Avhich  is 
covered  Avith  fine  old  oaks.  From  the 
Carlisle  and  London  road,  the  house  is  ap- 
proached by  an  aA^euue  of  Limes  and  Beeches, 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  while 
through  the  valley  floAvs  the  little  river 
Petteril,  for  about  three  miles,  or  even  more. 
The  north  side  of  the  park  is  intersected  by 
the  Carlisle  and  Lancaster  raihvay,  present- 
ing a  delightful  prospect  to  the  traveller, 
though  one  can  hardly  help  grieving  at  these 
inroads  upon  grounds  so  truly  beautiful. 

CLAYDON  HOUSE,  Buckinghamshire,  tlie 
seat  of  Sir  Harry  Verney,  Bart.  It  was  first 
built  in  1450,  by  Sir  Ralph  Verney,  Knt., 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  M.P.  for  that 
city  ;  but  Avas  enlarged  in  the  time  of  the 
first  Viscount  Fermanagh,  and  at  length 
coming  into  the  possession  of  his  descendant, 
Ralph,  the  second  Earl  of  Verney,  Avas 
almost  entirely  rebuilt  with  the  addition  of  a 
front  towards  the  Avest,  in  the  Italian  style. 
The  older  portions  of  the  house  are  of  brick, 
the  more  recent  are  of  stone.  The  mansion, 
as  it  tlien  appeared,  has  been  thus  described 
— "  The  principal  entrance  was  through  a 
saloon,  comprising  a  cube  of  fifty  feet,  con- 
tahiing  a  circle  of  lofty  columns  of  artificial 
jasper  Avith  white  marble  bases  and  capitals, 
supporting  an  entablature  and  gallery,  with 
an  iron  balustrade  lighted  by  windows  in 
the  tympanum,  and  crowned  witli  a  dome, 
Avhich  above  the  roof  of  the  saloon  AA'as 
entirely  enclosed  Avith  a  balustrade  of  stone, 
and  contained  a  circular  belvidere,  from  the 
AAdndows  of  vv-hich  Avere  very  beautiful  vicAvs 
of  the  surrounding  country  to  a  great 
distance,  extendmg  to  the  Welsh  mountains. 
The  dome,  with  a  gilt  pine-apple  on  its 
summit,  was  an  object  of  great  attraction 
from  the  A-arious  parts  of  the  surrounding 
counties."  When,  however,  the  mansion 
came  into  the  possession  of  Mary  Baroness 
Fermanagh,  the  saloon,  ball-room,  and 
belvidere  were  taken  down,  the  south  Aving 
only  of  the  new  building  being  allowed  to 
remain,  and  this  fort  still  forms  part  of  the 
present  house.  The  staircase,  as  it  noAV 
appears,  is  worth  noting ;  it  is  inlaid  with 
iA'ory,  ebony,  and  woods  of  various  colours, 
having  a  richly  Avrought  iron  balustrade, 
representing  standing  corn,  on  spiral  springs 
which  give  motion  to  the  stalks.  Tlie  whole, 
as  regards  the  exterior,  is  very  plain,  and  in 
the  Grecian  style  of  architecture. 
This  mansion    stands    in  the    parish    of 
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Middle  Claydon,  so  called  from  its  soil  and 
situation,  between  East  Claydon,  Botolph, 
and  Steeple  Claydon.  The  soil  is  clayey, 
intermixed  with  sand  and  gravel. 

In  the  Saxon  times  the  manor  was  held  by 
Aldwin,  a  thane  of  King  Edward,  and  after 
the  Conquest  was  given  to  William  Peverell, 
reputed  to  be  an  illegitimate  son  of  the 
Couqueior,  by  jNIaud,  daughter  of  Ingelric, 
founder  of  the  clmrch  of  St.  Martin  lo- 
Grand,  in  Loudon.  His  mother  afterwards 
married  Ranulph  Peverell,  and  hence  he 
took  that  name.  Some,  however,  have 
doubted  this  relationship  to  the  Conqueror, 
and  the  matter  is  by  no  means  clear.  The 
estate  was  forfeited  by  his  son  upon  a 
charge,  probably  false,  of  ha\ang  poisoned 
Ranulph,  Earl  of  Chester;  his  real  ofience, 
in  all  likelihood,  being  his  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  King  Stephen.  Henry  retained  tlie 
greater  part  of  these  lands,  and  gave  them 
to  his  son,  John,  Earl  of  JMorton,  thus 
founding  the  honour  of  Peverell,  which  at 
his  accession  was  annexed  to  the  crown. 
Passing  over  a  period,  which  there  are  no 
sufficient  documents  for  filling  up,  we  find 
this  manor  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Tliird 
was  held  by  Hugh  Fitz-Ralph,  who  took 
the  name  of  Gresley,  or  Greseley,  upon 
marrying  Agnes,  sole  daughter  of  Ralph  de 
Greseley.  He  had  two  sons,  Hugh  and 
Ralph.  Eustachia,  daughter  of  the  latter, 
carried  this  manor  in  marriage  to  Nicholas 
de  Cantilupe,  a  baron,  who  Avas  present  at 
the  battle  of  Cressy. 

After  the  death  of  William  de  Cantilupe, 
Middle  Claj^don,  in  default  of  issue  passed 
to  the  family  of  Zouche.  About  14.8-1,  or 
somewhat  later,  it  was  passed  to  the  Verncj's. 
Amongst  the  illustrious  cliaracters  of  this 
race,  particular  mention  should  be  made  of 
Sir  Ralph  Verney,  Lord  Maj'or  of  London  in 
14G5,  and  1\LP.  for  the  City  in  1472,  and  of 
Sir  Edmund  Verney,  who  Avas  knighted  in 
1G32  (8  Car.  1),  and  was  Knight-;Marshal  of 
the  King's  house  and  Verge  He  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Edge  Hill.  According  to  tlie  account 
most  geuei'ally  received,  though  the  story 
has  been  told  with  some  variations,  "  by  his 
place  of  Knight-Marshal  he,  holding  the 
royal  standard  at  Nottingham,  said  tliat  by 
the  grace  of  God  they  that  would  wrest  that 
standard  from  his  hand  must  first  Avrest  his 
soul  from  his  body ;  and  at  Edge  Hill  where 
he  boldly  charged  Avith  the  King's  standard 
amongst  the  thickest  of  the  rebels,  that  the 
soldiers  might  be  engaged  to  follow  him, 
and  was  offered  his  life  by  a  throng  of 
enemies  Avho  surrounded  him,  on  condition 
that  he  Avould  deliver  the  standard  ;  he  re- 
jected the  offer,  and  lost  his  life  Avith  great 
corn-age  and  honour ;  sixteen  gentlemen 
having  on  that  day  fallen  by  his  hand." 
His  body  was    not   found,  Init    one  of  his 


hands,  still  holding  tlie  Standard,  Avas  dis- 
coA'ered  upon  the  field  of  battle.  On  the 
fingers  Avere  two  rings,  one  containing  the 
hair  of  a  son  Avho  had  died  at  Aleppo,  the 
other  a  small  miniature  of  Charles  I.,  very 
remarkable  from  the  countenance  of  the 
King.  This  story  has  indeed  been  ques- 
tioned by  some  historians,  but  aii  ancient 
ring,  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Ver- 
ney, of  Claydon,  and  since  of  Sir  Harry 
Verney,  Bart.,  is  still  shoAvn,  and  received  for 
the  ring  found  at  Edge  Hill  upon  the  finger 
of  the  gallant  standard-bearer.  It  is  said 
too  of  him  that  "  he  was  neither  horn  nor 
hiriedy  Buried,  avc  have  just  seen,  he  was 
not,  because  his  body  could  never  be  found 
amongst  the  slain  after  the  battle  ;  Avhile  as 
to  uot  being  born,  the  good  knight,  like 
Macduft', — 

"  AVas  from  liis  mother's  womb. 
Untimely  rippe;l." 

In  the  plain  language  of  prose,  he  Avas 
brought  into  tlie  Avorld  by  the  Csesarian 
operation,  his  moiher  dying  durante  partu, 
as  Avas  to  haA'C  been  expected  from  so 
dangerous  a  remedy  in  those  unskilful  days. 

The  second  Earl  Verney,  Avith  wliom  the 
title  became  extinct,  avo.s  also  a  singular 
character.  He  AA'as  one  of  the  last  of  the 
English  nobility,  Avho  had  musicians  con- 
stantly attendant  upon  him,  not  only  on 
state  occasions,  but  in  his  journeys  and 
A'isits  ;  a  couple  of  tall  negroes,  with  silver 
French  horns,  alwaj's  stood  behind  his  coach 
and  six,  making  a  noise  like  Sir  Henry 
Sidney's  "trompeters"  in  the  days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  "  bloAvinge  very  joyfnlly 
to  behold  and  see  " 

Upon  his  death  Avithout  issue  his  titles 
became  extinct,  and  the  reversion  in  fee  of 
his  estates  deA'olved  to  his  niece  and  heir-at- 
law,  ]\Iary  Verney — posthumous  daughter 
and  only  child  of  his  elder  brother,  the  Hon. 
John  Verney — Avho  by  patent  13th  June, 
1792,  Avas  created  Baroness  Fermanagh,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  She  died  unmarried, 
Avhereupon  her  title  became  extinct,  ami  the 
heirs  of  the  blood  of  the  Verneys  can 
only  be  traced  in  the  female  line. 

By  her  Avill  the  Baroness  Fermanagh 
loft  lier  estates  to  her  maternal  lialf  sister, 
Cathurme,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Wright 
and  daughter  of  Richard  Calvert,  Esq., 
Avhich  Catherine  Wright  and  her  husband,  in 
pursuance  of  the  will,  took  by  roj'al  license 
(28  February,  1811),  the  names  and  arms  of 
Verney.  But  she  also  died  Avithout  issue, 
being  then  a  Avidow,  and  bequeathed  all  the 
family  estates  in  Buckinghamshire  to  Sir 
Harry  Calvert,  Bart.,  eldest  son  of  General 
Sir  Harry  Calvert,  grandson  of  Felix  Cal- 
vert, by  ]\Iar3'',  his  wife,  sister  of  Richard 
Calvert,  Esq.,  father  of  the  above-men- 
tioned  Catherine   Verney.      Upon   that  Sir 
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Harry  assumetl,  by  royal  license,  the   name 
of  Verney. 

At  Claydou  House  is  preserved  a  large 
collection  of  family  papers  and  letters, 
from  which  a  volume  has  been  published 
by  the  Camden  Society.  There  are  also 
some  fine  family  portraits  by  Vandyk,  Cor- 
nelius Jansen,  Velasquez,  &c. 

ARUNDEL  CASTLE,  Sussex,  the  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk.  The  first  mention  of  it 
occurs  in  King  Alfred's  will,  and  it  is  again 
referred  to  in  Domesday  Book,  but  it  is  sus- 
pected on  very  reasonable  grounds  to  have 
been  a  place  of  defence  at  a  far  earlier  period 
of  our  history.  For  such  a  purpose  it  is 
well  calculated,  standing  as  it  does  at  the 
extreme  point  of  an  eminence,  which  ter- 
minates one  of  the  high  and  narrow  ridges 
of  the  South  Downs  ;  besides  that  in  the  two 
immense  fosses,  which  still  remain,  we  have 
evident  tokens  of  the  ancient  mode  of  for- 
tification. The  most  probable  date  of  its 
erection  would  seem  to  be  the  reign  of 
Alfred  the  Great.  Prior  to  his  time,  wood 
was  the  material  generally  in  use  for  build- 
ing, but  he  taught  his  subjects  to  erect 
fortified  places  of  stone,  and  considering  that 
Arundel  was  one  of  his  places  of  residence 
it  was  not  likely  to  be  overlooked  by  him, 
when  carrying  out  his  extensive  vicAvs  of 
arcliitectural  improvement.  Still  to  what- 
ever age  the  foundation  may  be  assigned, 
the  Keep,  alone  of  all  that  remains,  could 
have  existed  at  the  time  of  the  Conciuest. 
From  the  period  when  the  castle  fell  into 
Norman  hands,  each  possessor  seems  to  have 
done  something  towards  strengthening  or 
extending  it.  Roger  Montgomery,  who 
received  a  grant  of  it  from  the  Conqueror 
in  1070,  erected  tlie  great  Gatehouse,  a 
square  tower  standing  on  an  arched  Avay, 
which  forms  the  approach  to  the  enclosed 
space  from  A\athout,  and  communicating  witli 
the  Keep  by  a  passage  carried  across  tlie 
ditch,  and  terminatecl  by  a  flight  of  steps. 
To  him,  also,  may  he  attributed  the  Bar- 
bacan,  generally  known  as  Bevis'  'I'ower, 
a  giant  of  that  name  having  officiated  here 
as  warder,  in  payment  of  which  service  the 
Earl  of  Arundel  built  this  tower  for  his  re- 
ception, allowing  him  two  hogsheads  of  beer 
every  week,  a  whole  ox,  and  a  proportion- 
able quantity  of  bread  and  mustard.  So 
huge  was  tlie  giant,  that  lie  could  witliout 
inconvenience,  wade  the  channel  of  the  sea 
to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  frequently  did  so 
for  his  amusement.  But  great  as  that 
wonder  may  be,  a  yet  greater  marvel  is, 
how  he  ever  got  into  his  tower,  wjiich  upon 
all  ordinary  calculations  was  t'otally  inade- 
quate to  contain  liim. 

It  is    generally   acknowledged    that   the 
eastern  tower  is  the  oldest  part  of  wliat  may 


be  termed  the  present  castle,  Avhile  the 
buildings  on  the  south-east  side,  fronting 
tlie  river,  liave  been  referred  to  tlie  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  edifice, 
however,  still  exhibits  sufficient  proofs  that 
these,  as  well  as  the  tower,  belong  to  the 
earliest  Norman  period.  The  most  curious 
of  such  evidences  is  the  extensive  vault 
under  the  east  end  of  tlie  building,  now 
used  for  a  cellar.  It  is  entered  through  a 
plain  circular  arch,  embedded  in  a  larger 
arch  of  the  same  form,  from  the  outer  sur- 
face of  Avhich,  it  recedes  about  six  inches. 
The  vault  itself  is  oblong,  being  sixty-six 
feet  in  length,  by  twenty  feet  ten  inches  in 
breadth,  and  rising  to  a  height  of  fourteen 
feet  ten  inches  at  the  under  side  of  the  seg- 
ment of  its  arch.  Tlie  external  walls  are 
much  thicker  tlian  the  internal.  That  it 
was  anciently  used  for  a  dungeon  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  and  in  it  were  confined  not 
only  military  captives,  but  every  civil  delin- 
quent Avithin  the  privileges  of  the  honour. 
'J'his  was  a  considerable  source  of  profit  to 
the  Earl,  and  therefore  sturdih'  maintained 
by  them  as  a  vested  right. 

The  next  addition  made  AA'as  the  outAA'ard 
gatCAvay,  Avliich  is  connected  with  the  inner, 
or  Norman  one.  It  is  a  long  coA-ered  pas- 
sage, approaclied  originally  by  a  draAvbridge 
over  the  fosse,  defended  by  a  portcullis,  and 
flanked  by  tAvo  embattled  tOAvers.  Cotem- 
porary  with  this  were  the  foundation  of  the 
Well-tower,  and  the  present  entrance  to  the 
Keep.  Tlie  first  of  these  is  a  square  build- 
ing raised  OA'er  the  old  well.  It  Avas  at  one 
time  of  great  height,  but  haA'ing  fallen  into 
decay  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
it  Avas  taken  doAvn. 

The  present  entrance  to  the  Keep  is  on 
the  square  toAver,  Avhich  abuts  the  latter  on 
the  east  side,  and  is  hid  by  its  projection. 
Over  the  entrance  Avas  placed  the  ancient 
chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Martin.  One  of  its 
Avindows  mantled  Avith  ivy,  still  looks  doAvn 
upon  the  castle  below.  In  the  centre  of  the 
area,  within  the  Keep,  is  a  subterraneous 
chamber,  to  Avhich  the  descent  is  by  a  flight 
of  steps  from  the  open  space  above.  It  pro 
bably  served  as  a  storehouse  for  the  garrison. 

The  ancient  Hall,  with  its  appendant 
buildhigs  on  tlie  soutli-Avest  side  of  the  great 
area  of  the  castle  AA'as  the  next  addition,  in 
the  style  Avhich  prevailed  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Tliird.  Tlie  entrance  Avas  from 
the  court  through  a  deep  pointed  doorAvay 
under  a  projecting  porch. 

The  wing  on  the  north-east  side,  Avhere 
the  present  library  is  seen,  Avas  the  portion 
of  the  castle  last  erected,  and  besides  a  large 
and  splendid  gallery,  contained  of  late  the 
apartments  principally  inhabited.  Thus, 
then,  stood  the  Avhole  building  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  seventeenth   century,  en- 
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closing  five  acres  and  a  half,  and  resembling 
in  its  ground-plan,  "Windsor  Castle. 

During  the  Civil  War  this  stronghold  ap- 
pears to  have  iirst  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  Parliamentarians.  Ijord  Hopton  then 
besieged  it,  and  such  was  the  incapacity  of 
the  commandant,  or  the  inefficiency  of  the 
garrison,  or  perhaps  both,  that  it  was  surren- 
dered on  the  third  day.  Sir  William  Waller 
next  undertook  to  recover  it,  and  after  ha- 
ving almost  battered  the  castle  to  pieces,  and 
half  starved  its  defenders,  obtained  possession 
of  the  ruins.  The  Keep  was  nearly  reduced 
to  the  state  in  wlxich  it  is  now  seen ;  the 
hall  with  the  whole  of  tlie  south-west  side 
was  destroyed,  and  what  remained  was  so 
little  habitable  that  it  was  in  a  great  measure 
abandoned  by  its  OAvners  till  about  the  year 
1720,  when  Thomas,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  deter- 
mining to  make  the  place  his  occasional 
residence,  erected  a  modern  brick  building 
as  an  interior  front,  and  refitted  the  old 
apartments.  Charles,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  en- 
tertained ideas  of  restoration  upon  a  more 
complete  scale,  but  dying  before  he  could 
even  commence  the  work,  it  was  left  for  his 
son  Thomas,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  had  taken 
up  the  same  notion,  to  carry  it  out  in  liis 
o^vn  way.  He  resolved  to  work  upon  his 
own  designs,  to  retain  so  much  of  the  an- 
cient structure  as  agreed  with  them,  and  to 
remove  or  alter  the  rest  according  to  the 
circumstances.  In  1791,  having  perfected 
what  he  conceived  to  be  the  necessary  pre- 
liminaries, he  set  about  the  work  itself.  His 
first  operation  was  to  raise  the  eastern  tower, 
adding  the  upper  story  of  the  front,  but  the 
lower  part  of  the  wall  was  preserved,  the 
square  sashes  of  the  first  floor  were  simply 
replaced  by  the  pointed  windows  which  we 
now  see,  and  the  drawing-room  was  merely 
extended  by  removing  a  partition  tliat  sepa- 
rated it  from  an  adjoining  chamber.  In  1795 
the  old  edifice  was  enlarged  by  the  erection 
of  the  north-west  front.  The  Diike  advancing 
still  farther  into  the  court,  laid  his  founda- 
tions about  twenty-four  feet  from  the  old 
brick  front,  and  thus  threw  so  much  more 
space  into  the  depth  of  the  castle.  The 
galleries,  which  had  before  looked  into  the 
court,  now  traversed  the  centre  of  tlie  build- 
ing, and  were  lighted  from  each  end  ;  the 
brick  front  became  an  inner  wall ;  and  the 
space  between  that  and  the  modern  erection 
was  appropriated,  on  the  ground  floor  to 
offices,  and  above  to  sleeping  apartments  for 
the  family.  The  front  itself  is  of  Portland 
stone ;  and  the  entrance,  which  is  in  the 
middle,  is  through  a  deep  Norman  doorway, 
Oldening  immediately  to  the  staircase. 

The  north-east  wing,  containing  the  library, 
was  begun  in  1801.  Its  basement  is  Nor- 
man ;  its  upper  part  in  the  style  that  marked 
Henry  the  Sixth's  time,  with  a  square  tower 


projecting  in  the  middle,  and  having  its  light 
from  an  oriel  window.  The  library  is  large 
and  magnificent,  but  too  low — a  fault  per- 
vading all  the  new  parts  of  the  building,  and 
embodies  the  best  ornaments  of  so  many 
eras,  that  in  fact  it  belongs  to  none. 

In  1806  the  Baron's  Hall  was  commenced, 
the  intention  of  it  being  to  commemorate  the 
triumph  of  the  barons  over  their  monarch. 
It  is  in  the  style  of  the  fourteenth  century  ; 
so  also  is  the  chapel,  which  is  supported 
by  slender  buttresses  terminating  in  pin- 
nacles, and  lighted  by  one  large  transomed 
window  at  the  north-west  end.  The  win- 
dows of  the  Hall  are  acutely  pointed ;  the 
weather-mouldings  over  the  arches  rest  on 
corbel-heads  of  kings ;  and  the  transoms 
form  the  lower  compartment  of  each  light 
into  a  plain  unornamented  parallelogram ; 
but  this  upper  part  of  the  edifice  stands  on 
a  basement  of  the  earliest  Norman  archi- 
tecture, with  a  Norman  arcade  projecting 
over  the  basement,  and  supporting  a  paved 
terrace  along  the  side  of  the  court. 

In  1809  the  foundations  of  the  new  gate- 
way were  laid,  but  this  has  never  been  com- 
pleted, and  probably  never  will,  the  original 
line  of  approach  through  the  dungeons  and 
old  archway  being  so  immeasurably  superior. 

This  magnificent  structure  is  liable  to  one 
great  objection ;  though  it  stands  in  the 
midst  of  beautiful  scenery,  there  is  no  pros- 
pect from  any  of  its  apartments.  The  only 
objects  in  view  are  the  lower  end  of  the 
town,  and  the  windings  of  the  river  through 
a  marshy  level.  The  gardens  and  parks  are 
entirely  behind,  and  the  pleasure-ground, 
which  has  been  planted  withhi  the  last  few 
years,  is  not  extensive.  It  commences  im- 
mediately under  the  Keep,  on  the  north-west 
side  and  thence  extends  westward  to  St.  Mary's 
Gate.  Beyond  this  lies  the  hittle  Park, 
consisting  only  of  a  few  acres,  but  strongly 
defended  by  the  ditches  and  embankments 
that  form  the  outwork  of  the  castle.  Sepa- 
rated from  this  by  the  fosse  and  a  small 
paddock  is  the  Great  or  New  Park,  formed 
out  of  a  large  track  of  down,  which  was 
partly  a  sheep-walk  and  partly  a  rabbit- 
warren,  but  was  annexed  to  Arundel  Castle 
by  act  of  parliament.  The  ancient  park 
was  then  converted  into  a  farm. 

Roger  Montgomery  was  the  first  Norman 
possessor  of  Arundel  Castle,  having  received 
the  grant  of  it  from  the  Conqueror.  The 
third  Earl  of  Arundel  of  his  family,  generally 
known  as  Robert  de  Belesme,  from  his 
mother's  inheritance,  took  part  with  Duke 
Robert  in  his  claims  upon  the  English  throne; 
when  Henry  the  First,  proving  victorious 
over  his  brother,  confiscated  Arundel  to  his 
own  use,  and  settled  it  in  dowry  upon  his 
second  Queen,  Adeliza.  Upon  the  King's 
death,  his  lady  married  William  de  Albini, 
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suraamed  "  AVilliam  with  the  strong  hand," 
from  tlie  romantic  legend  of  liis  haA'ing  torn 
out  the  heart  of  a  lion,  into  whose  den  he 
had  been   decoyed.     In  his  family  Arundel 
continued  for  tive  generations,  when  Hugh 
de  Albiui  dying  without   children,  his  sis- 
ters  became   his    coheirs,    the   local    title, 
which    he    dei'ived    from    Arundel,    being 
transferred    to    the  inheritor   of  that   pro- 
perty.      This    was     John     Fitzalan,     the 
issue    of    his   father's   first  marriage    with 
Isabel,  second  sister  and  coheir  of   Hugh  de 
Albini,  Earl  of  Arundel   and   Sussex.      Ed- 
mund Fitzalan,  the  fourth  Earl  of  his  family 
having  embraced. the  cause  of  Edward  the 
Second,  against  his  Queen  and  the  rebellious 
Mortimer,  was  seized  by  the  conquerors  and 
beheaded.     His  forfeited  estates  were  given 
to  the  Earl  of  Kent,  but  were  restored  to 
his   son  Richard,  when  Edward  the  Third 
assumed  the  reins  of  government.     His  son, 
however,    conspiring    against    Richard    the 
Second,  was  beheaded  by  that  monarch,  and 
the  castle,    honour,  lordship,  and  town  of 
Arundel,  with  all  their  appurtenances,  were 
granted  to  .lohn,  Duke  of  Exeter,  and  Earl 
of  Huntingdon.      But  Henry  the    Fourth, 
soon  after  he  had  obtained  the  throne  by 
the    deposition    of    Richard,   reversed    the 
attainder  and  gave  back  the  forfeited  estates 
to    his    son,    Thomas  Fitzalan,   who   dying 
without  issue,  the  estate,  by  virtue  of  the 
entail  created  by  his  grandfather  in  1347, 
passed  to  his  second  cousin,  John  Fitzalan, 
Baron  Maltravers. 

AVith  Henry  Fitzalan,  the  fourteenth  Earl 
of  his  family,  the  race  became  extinct 
in  the  male  line.  By  his  demise  with- 
out male  heir,  and  the  failure  of  issue 
in  Lady  Lumley,  his  eldest  daughter,  Arun- 
del, with  its  attendant  title,  was  trans- 
ferred to  Thomas  Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
who  had  married  the  younger  daughter,  and 
in  his  family  it  still  remains. 

The  tenure  of  the  castle  of  Arundel  is 
generally  believed  to  confer  the  title  of  Earl, 
and  this  singular  privilege  is  stated  to  have 
been  confirmed  by  act  of  Parliament, 
2  Henry  VI.  ;  the  fact,  however,  admits 
of  doubt.  The  question  is  elaborately 
argued  in  Sir  Harris  Nicolas's  "  Synopsis  of 
the  Peerage  :"— 

Since  William  rose  and  Harold  fell, 
There  have  been  Counts  of  Arundel, 
And  Earls  old  Arundel  shall  have, 
While  rivers  flow  and  forests  wave. 

MORETON  HALL,  Cheshire,  the  seat  of 
George  Holland  Ackers,  Esq.  At  an  early 
period  the  manor  of  Great  Moreton  belonged 
to  Kalph  de  Venables,  whose  son  Robert 
assumed  the  name  of  Moreton,  from  the 
place  of  his  manorial  right.  He  was  the 
great  grandfather  of  Stephen  Moreton,  living 
in  1342.     With  the  great  grandson  of  this 


Stephen,  the  male  line  of  the  race  became 
extinct,  wlien  his  daughter  and  heir  brought 
the  estate  to  John  Bellot,  Esq.,  whose 
descendant  of  the  same  name  in  the  eighth 
generation  was  created  a  baronet,  in  1G63. 
Sir  Thomas  Bellot,  the  last  baronet  of  the 
family,  sold  the  property  to  Edward  Powys, 
Esq.,  of  whose  son  it  was  purchased  by 
Holland  Ackers,  Esq.,  of  Bank  House, 
Manchester,  avIio  vested  it  in  his  son,  George 
Ackers  and  his  issue. 

The  old  liall,  which  was  rebuilt  by  Edward 
Bellot,  in  1G02,  was  a  large  building  of  tim- 
ber and  plaster,  furnished  with  gables  in  the 
style  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

It  would  seem  that  some  time  ago  the  old 
windows  were  replaced  by  others  of  a  more 
modern  date,  and  the  timber  hid  bj'-  stucco ; 
but  since  then  many  material  alterations 
have  been  made  ;  a  new  mansion  having 
been  built  in  the  Gothic  style  by  the  present 
possessor,  and  the  old  hall  taken  down, 

BEADDEN  HOUSE,  or  Bradwin — as  it  is 
now  frequently  written — in  the  county  of 
Northampton,  the  seat  of  the  Rev.  Cornelius 
Ives.  The  present  mansion  is  a  neat  modern 
fabric,  built  in  1819,  by  the  late  Cornelius  Ives, 
Esq.,  father  of  the  gentleman  now  in  posses- 
sion of  this  property  ;  but  before  that  time 
an  older  house  stood  on  the  same  site,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  erected  by  the  Knights 
Hospitallars  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 
Indeed  nothing  would  seem  more  probable 
from  what  we  see  of  it  in  a  sketch  preserved 
by  a  former  rector  of  the  parish,  where  it 
presents  an  extensive  front,  having  much 
the  appearance  of  several  different  houses 
that  some  accident  had  united.  There  is, 
however,  no  reason  for  supposing  such 
indeed  was  the  case  ;  it  is  mere  semblance 
only,  and  the  result  is  exceedhigly  pictur- 
esque. 

The  manor  comprises  651  acres,  nearly 
half  of  which  is  an  old  enclosure.  At  an 
early  period  it  belonged  to  the  baronial 
family  of  Egayne,  next  to  the  De  ]\Iortons 
who  took  the  name  of  De  Braddene,  then  to 
Thomas  de  Baa,  and  after  a  long  unappro- 
priated chasm  to  Stephen  Middleton ;  by 
him  it  was  released  to  John  Hulcote,  Esq., 
whose  cousin  and  heir,  Robert  Prudde,  con- 
veyed it  to  Thomas  Fowler,  Esq.,  in  fee, 
from  whom  it  came  to  INIatthews.  By  a 
member  of  this  last-named  family  it  was 
sold,  in  1677,  to  the  Rev.  W.  Ives,  and  with 
his  descendant  the  property  still  remains. 

CAPEENWRAY  HALL,  Lancashire,  nine 
miles  from  Lancaster,  the  seat  of  George 
Marton,  Esq.,  late  M.P.  for  that  town.  The 
old  Hall  is  now  converted  into  a  farm-house,  a 
new  mansion  having  been  erected  in  the  Tudor 
style  of  architecture,  partly  about  the  year 
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1800,  and  partly  abont  1845.  It  stands  in  the 
midst  of  a  park,  wherein  also  is  a  chapel 
built  by  the  present  o^vner  of  the  estate. 

This  property  was  at  one  time  in  tlie 
possession  of  the  Blackbnrns ;  but  al.icnt 
1690  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Mar- 
ton  family,  and  with  them  it  has  remained 
ever  since.  The  Martons  are  of  ancient 
Norman  descent,  and  derive  from  Paganus 
de  Marton,  Lord  of  East  and  West  Marton 
in  Craven,  soon  after  the  Conquest. 

ANMER  HAXL,  anciently  Anmerp,  Norfolk, 
the  seat  of  Henry  Walter  Coldham,  Esq. 
Tliis  mansion  is  so  old  that  we  no  longer 
know  when,  or  by  whom  it  was  first  erected, 
but  some  additions  Avere  made  to  the  origi- 
nal building  about  1790.  The  estate  itself 
has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Coldham 
family  for  nearly  two  hundred  years. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First  this 
property  came  into  the  family  of  the  Cal- 
thorps,  as  heirs  to  Sir  II.  de  Stanhoe,  Knt. 
In  the  twenty-third  of  Elizabeth.  Sir  Philip 
Parker  liad  livery  of  it.  After  this  Tliomas 
Korris,  Gent.,  had  possession,  and  in  1G78 
—  Cuthbert,  Esq.,  conveyed  it  to  the  Cold- 
hams. 

'I'he  Hall  is  pleasantly  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  park,  the  estate  being  in  the 
hundred  of  Freebridge. 

MOXHUL  PAEK,  about  four  miles  distant 
from  Sutton-Coldfield,  Warwickshire,  tlie 
seat  of  Berkeley  Flantagcnet  Guilford  Charles 
Noel,  Esq. 

This  manor  was  for  nearly  five  hundred 
years  possessed  by  tlie  family  of  De  Lisle. 
From  them  it  passed  to  Sir  Andrew  Ilacket, 
a  Master  in  Chancery,  Avho  was  knighted  in 
the  reign  of  James  the  Second.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  John  Ilacket,  the  celebrated 
bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry.  From 
him  the  estate  came  in  regular  descent  to  the 
late  Andrew  Hacket,  Esq.,  who,  dying  with 
out  children,  left  tlie  same  to  his  widow, 
Letitia  Penelope,  only  daughter  of  Ealph 
Adderley,  of  Elmley  Castle,  co.  Worcester, 
and  Coton  Hall,  co.  Stafford,  Esq.  This  lady 
afterwards  took  for  her  second  husband  the 
Hon.  Berkeley  Octavius  Noel,  and  by  him 
was  mother  of  R  P_.  G.  C.  Noel,  Esq. 

The  library  in  this  mansion  is  curious  and 
valuable,  having  been  chiefly  selected  by  the 
venerable  bishop,  a  portrait  of  whom  is  still 
preserved  here.  There  are  also  some  other 
family  portraits,  pleasing  enough  as  works 
of  art,  but  of  less  general  interest. 

STOUKHEAD,  Wiltshire,  the  seat  of  Sir 
Hugh  Pi,ichard  Iloare,  Bart.  This  manor 
was  anciently  called  Stourton,  from  the 
neighbouring  town,  which  itself  deri\'cd  its 
name  from  its  situation  at  the  bottom  of  a 


hill  near  the  sources  of  the  river  Stotxr. 
The  noble  family  of  Stourton  are  the  earliest 
known  possessors  of  it,  and  are  supposed  to 
have  been  settled  here  before  the  Conquest. 
Leland  says  of  their  abode,  "  The  Lord 
Stourton's  place  stondeth  on  a  meane  hille, 
the  soyle  thereof  being  stony.  This  maner 
place  hath  two  courtes.  The  front  of  the 
ynner  court  is  magnificent,  and  high  emba- 
teled,  castelle-lyke. 

"  There  is  a  parke  amonge  hilles  joining 
on  the  maner-place. 

"  The  ryver  of  Stoure  risith  ther  of  six 
fountaines  or  springes,  whereof  three  be  on 
the  northe  side  of  the  parke,  harde  withyu 
the  pale  ;  the  othei  three  be  northe  also,  but 
Avithoute  the  parke. 

"  The  Lord  Stourton  gyvith  these  six  foun- 
taynes  yn  his  armes. 

"  The  name  or  the  Stourtons  be  very  aun- 
cient  yn  those  parties. 

"  The  goodly  gate-house  and  fronte  of 
the  Lord  Stourton's  howse  in  Stourton  was 
buyldyd  en  spoliis  Gallorum." 

In  1720  the  manor  Avas  purchased  by 
Henry  Hoare,  Esq.,  Avho  changed  the  name 
of  the  place  to  Stourhead,  as  denoting  the 
rise  of  the  river  Stour,  Avithin  the  grounds  ; 
and  soon  afterAvards  began  to  erect  the  pre- 
sent mansion  from  the  designs  of  Colin 
Campbell,  the  author  of  "  Vitruvius  Britan- 
nicus."  It  occupies  the  same  site  in  point 
of  aspect  as  the  old  baronial  castle,  but  ra- 
ther more  to  the  south-east,  and  upon  higher 
ground,  and  is  built  of  a  melloAv-coloured 
stone.  The  style  of  architecture  is  Italian, 
presenting  a  portico  of  demi-columns  Avitli 
composite  capitals,  and  it  formed  nearly  a 
solid  square,  being  originally  seventy  feet  in 
front,  by  seventy-seven  feet  in  depth.  At 
a  later  period  the  room,  Avhich  had  been 
designed  for  a  chapel  of  thirty  feet  square, 
■was  lengthened  to  the  proportion  of  forty- 
five  feet  to  thirty ;  and  converted  into  a 
handsome  saloon,  some  little  additions  being 
made  to  an  apartment  adjoining  it  on  the 
north.  These  alterations  Avere  made  during 
the  life  of  Henry,  the  son  of  Henry  the 
first  settler  at  Stourhead. 

Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare,  the  next  pos- 
sessor of  this  estate,  rinding  there  was  not 
room  enough  for  his  books  and  paintings, 
added  two  wings  to  the  mansion,  by  Avhich 
the  front  was  extended  to  above  two  hun- 
dred feet.  One  of  these  was  devoted  to  a 
picture  gallery,  the  other  to  a  library. 
The  same  style  of  architecture  is  preserved 
as  in  the  original  building,  and  so  com- 
pletely has  time  mellowed  and  harmonized 
the  tints  after  the  short  date  of  only  tAventy 
years,  that  the  Avhole  work  now  assumes 
an  imiform  appearance. 

Many  rivers  in  England  bear  the  name 
of  Stour,  and  many    villiiges    have    thence 
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derived  their    appellation,    but    the   source 
of  this  river  is  somewhat  singular,  and  its 
source  is  very  circuitous.     From  its  foun- 
tain-heads at   the    six    wells    already  men- 
tioned,   it    flows    under   ground    for    some 
distance  till  it  forms  four  fish  ponds  of  dif- 
ferent levels.     It  then  forms  in  the  gardens 
a  lake  of  about  twenty  acres,  from  which  the 
superfluous  water  descends  by  a  cascade  into 
a  second  lake  of  smaller  dimensions,  where 
there    was   at    one   time  a  water-mill,  but 
which  is  now  destroyed.      It  then  continues 
its  course  through  a  third  and  larger  lake, 
made  by  the  late  Sir  Richard  Colt  Iloare, 
and  over  another  cascade  to  a  large  mill  at 
Gasper,  which  is  now  the  first  on  this  stream. 
It  then  enters  the  county  of  Dorset,  and  takes 
a  southerly  direction,  giving   the  name   of 
Stour  to  several  villages,  and    to  Sturmin- 
ster  on  its  way,  till  it  reaches  the  to-mi  of 
Blandford,    where  it    sjjreads  into    a  wider 
basin,  and  forms  a    handsome    f'eauture  in 
the    grounds    at  Bryanstone.      It   now    in- 
clines more  towards  the  east,  and   passing 
to  the  south  of  Wimborn,  quits  the  county 
of    Dorset,    which    it    had   traversed,    and 
enters  that  of  Hants,  somewhat  to  the  east 
of  the  village  of  Kingston ;  from  this  place 
it  goes  on  to  Christehurch,  where  it  approx- 
imates   to    the   river    Avon,    coming   from 
Salisbury,  and  then  empties  itself  into  the 
sea. 

In  the  grounds,  which  present  a  great 
variety  of  landscape,  there  are  many  objects 
worthy  of  notice,  and  more  particidarly 
the  High  Cross,  which  once  stood  in  the 
city  of  Bristol.  Sir  Richard  Colt  Iloare 
gives  an  amusing  account  of  the  adven- 
tures of  this  unlucky  Cross,  which  goes 
far  to  prove  that  the  admiration  for  anti- 
quity is  by  no  means  a  besetting  sin  of 
the  good  Bristolians.  "  According  to  the 
annals  of  Bristol,"  he  says,  "  it  was  origi- 
nally erected  at  Bristol  as  a  memorial  of 
gratitude  from  the  citizens  of  that  town 
to  their  benefactors  the  sovereigns  of  Eng- 
land, The  period  of  its  construction  is 
supposed  to  have  been  during  the  reign  of 
King  Edward  the  Third,  who  in  the  year 
1373  established  the  bounds  of  the  city 
by  a  perambulation,  and  granted  to  it  an 
ample  charter ;  on  wliich  occasion  very 
probabl)'  the  High  Cross  was  raised  as  a 
just  tribute  of  gratitude.  It  has  eight 
niches,  each  of  which  contains  a  figure. 
In  one  of  them  is  the  statue  of  the  Royal 
Edward ;  to  which  are  added  those  of  two 
earlier  kings,  viz.,  King  John,  who  granted 
a  charter  to  Bristol  in  1188,  and  King- 
Henry  the  Third,  who  conferred  the  same 
privileges.  The  fourth  efhgy  was  that  of 
King  Edward  the  Fourth. 

"In  the  year  1G33  this  Cross  was  taken 
down,  enlarged,  and  raised  higher,  and  four 


other  statues  added,  viz.,  King  Henry  the 
Sixth,  Queen  Elizabeth,  King  James  the 
First,  and  King  Charles  the  First. 

"  It  was  fresh  painted  and   gihled    anno 
1697  in  a  very  costly  manner  ;  and  it  conti- 
nued to  be  considered  as  a  public  ornament 
to  the  city,  and  attracted  the  admiration  of 
every  stranger.     But  in  the  year  1733  a  sil- 
versmith, who  resided  opposite  to  it,  having 
offered  to  swear  that  during  every  high  wind 
his  house  and  life  were  endangered  by  the 
shaking  of  the  Cross,  and  from  other  trifling 
objections,  this  beautiful  memorial  of  gra- 
titude and  antiquity  was  taken  down  and 
thrown  aside,  as  useless    lumber,    in    the 
Guildhall.      After  having  there  lain  for  a 
long  time  disregarded,  it  was  again  called 
into  notice  by  the  interposition  of  Alderman 
Price  and  a  few  other  gentlemen  residing 
near  the  College  Green  ;  and  by  the  consent 
of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  it  was  erected  in 
the  centre  of  that  green.     But  again  it  was 
doomed  to  find  its  enemies  as  well  as  ad- 
mirers ;  and  as  it  had  before  been  objected 
that  it  obstructed  the  passage   in  the  High- 
street,  it  was  now  said  that  by  intersecting 
one  of  the  walks  on  the  Green,  it  interrupted 
the    fashionable    promenade.      Farther  at- 
tempts  were  made  by  its  admirers,  and  a 
subscription  was  raised  to  rebuild  it  in  a  less 
objectionable  situation ;  but  these  laudable 
intentions  proved    fruitless,   and   the  High 
Cross  was  once  more  obliged  to  lay  low  its 
spiral  summit.      The  disjointed  fragments 
were  throvrn  carelessly  aside  in  a  corner  of 
the  Cathedral  Church,  and  were  overlooked 
till  the  year  17G8,  at  which  period  the  Rev. 
Cutts  Barton  was  appointed  Dean  of  Bristol. 
He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Henry  Hoare, 
Esq.,  then  possessor  of  Stourhead,  who  being 
informed  of  the  degraded  state  of  this  cele- 
brated Cross,  took  compassion  on  this  inte- 
resting relic  of  antiquity,  collected  its  scat- 
tered fragments,  and  removed  them  to  his 
seat  at  Stourhead,  where  they  still,  though 
in  a  very  perishing  state,  remain  a  distin- 
guished ornament  to  his  gardens. 

"The  only  alteration,  which  took  place  on 
re-erecting  tliis  Cross  at  Stourhead,  was  in 
rendering  the  base  solid  instead  of  open  ;  an 
alteration  for  the  worse  in  point  of  appear- 
ance, but  rendered  necessary  for  its  general 
preservation.  An  iron  bar  was  at  the  same 
time  placed  along  it,  from  top  to  bottom  to 
give  it  additional  strength." 

Nor  is  this  the  only  object  of  curiosity  in 
the  pleasant  gardens  at  Stourhead.  Tliere 
is  a  small  temple  with  a  Doric  portico  dedi- 
cated to  Flora,  which  commands  an  exten- 
sive view  of  the  lake.  Beneath  this  temple  yon 
descend  by  steps  to  a  spring  called  Paradise 
AVell,  so  exceedingly  clear  that  on  looking 
into  it  you  almost  doubt  if  it  contains  water. 
The  walk  noAV  leads  at  a  short  distance  above 
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the  bank  of  the  hike  to  a  ferry  across  it. 
There  Avas  once  a  Chinese  bridge  here,  but 
to  the  great  joy  of  those  who  know  how  to 
appreciate  the  real  charms  of  these  delightful 
grounds,  the  foundations  of  the  Chinese 
exotic  gave  way,  when  it  was  pulled  down, 
and  a  boat  now  supplies  its  place.  After 
crossing  the  ferry,  tlie  path  leads  to  a  grotto, 
not  ghttering  after  the  usual  grotto  fjishiou, 
with  shells  and  fossils,  but  composed  of 
stones,  some  of  which,  from  the  dampness 
of  the  place,  have  produced  petrifactions. 
IFrom  the  grotto  a  flight  of  rough,  irregular 
steps  and  a  winding  path  conduct  to  a  rustic 
cottage,  from  whicli  is  seen  a  beautiful  vicAv 
of  the  Rock  Arch,  the  Temple  of  the  Sun, 
the  opposite  hill,  and  the  Bristol  Cross. 
From  the  cottage  you  walk  on  a  short  dis- 
tance to  the  Pantheon,  modelled  after  that 
at  Rome,  but  embosomed  in  a  deep  wood. 
This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  magnificent  build- 
ing that  ever  adorned  tlie  grounds  of  an 
English  gentleman.  The  interior  of  the  Pan- 
theon contains,  in  seven  niches,  two  statues 
by  Rysbrach,  Hercules  and  Flora,  an  antique 
staute  of  Livia  Augusta  as  Ceres,  and  four 
casts,  Diana,  Juno,  Acteon,  and  Isis.  Many 
other  objects  there  are  wortliy  of  note  in  the 
pleasure  grounds,  such  as  a  second  Cross  from 
Bristol,  called  St.  Peter's  Pump  ;  the  turret 
dedicated  to  Alfred  tlie  Great,  and  a  rustic 
building  named  the  Convent,  with  antiquated 
religious  pictures,  some  of  which  are  said  to 
have  once  adorned  tlie  cloistered  walls  of 
Glastonbury;  and  many  more,  the  details  of 
which  would  lead  us  beyond  any  reasonable 
limit. 

COHAM,  Devonshire,  the  seat  of  William 
Holland  Bickford  Coham,  Esq.  In  passing 
by  the  banks  of  the  river  Torridge, 
towards  the  parisli  of  Black  Torrington, 
Ave  come  upon  the  Barton  of  Coham,  a 
snug  quiet  dwelling,  and,  though  with 
no  great  extent  of  land  attached  to  it, 
yet  in  a  pleasant  and  picturesque  locality. 
In  several  of  our  Hue  old  mansions  the  walls 
have  outlived  many  changes  of  ownei's,  one 
race  succeeding  to  another,  while  tower  and 
turret  still  remain  unaltered.  At  the  Bar- 
ton of  Coliam  the  case  is  reversed ;  Avhat- 
ever  may  be  the  actual  dale  of  tlie  liouse 
itself,  the  same  family  seems  to  have  dwelt 
here  from  time  immemorial,  though  we  cim- 
i\ot  prove  such  to  have  been  the  case  beyond 
the  year  1547.  So  far  Ave  can  positively 
trace  them  by  the  help  of  tlie  Black  Torring- 
ton register;  and,  in  the  absence  of  all  ves- 
tiges of  other  OAvners,  it  is  fair  to  conclude 
that  they  must  have  possessed  it  at  least  up 
to  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  Supposing 
it  to  have  been  abbey-land,  Avhich  appears 
probable,  it  Avould  then,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
have  changed ;  and  that,  Iherefore.  nuiy  ha\  e 


been  the  time  Avhen  it  first  devolved  to  the 
family  noAv  possessing  it.  Yet  the  name  de- 
notes a  Saxon  origin  ;  for  if  the  meaning  of 
CO  be  obscure,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
latter  part  of  the  name  is  the  Saxon  honi,  sig- 
nifying a  home  or  dAvclling- place,  surrounded 
by  wood,  Avater,  and  fields,  just  as  Coham  is 
situated. 

TEMPLE  NEWSAM,  or,  as  it  has  been 
sometimes  Avritten,  Tewple  Newsom,  York- 
shire, the  seat  of  Hugo  Charles  Meynell-In- 
gram,  Esq.  It  was  formerly  a  preceptory  of 
the  Knights  Templar  ;  for  although  London 
was  the  principal  abode  of  this  order,  yet  as 
the  greater  abbeys  had  their  remote  cells 
dependent  upon  them,  so  the  Knights  Tem- 
plars often  sent  a  part  of  their  brotherhood 
to  distant  places,  where  they  were  governed 
by  a  commander,  or  preceptor,— such  places 
being  called,  in  consequence,  either  com- 
manderies  or  preceptories.  These  seats  Avere 
subject  and  accountable  to  their  chief  in  the 
metropolis. 

It  Avas  from  this  circmnstance,  of  NcAvsam 
having  belonged  to  the  Templars,  that  it  de- 
rived the  present  adjunct  to  its  name.  After 
the  suppression  of  the  order,  EdAvard  the 
Third  granted  this  estate  to  the  D'Arcys ; 
and  it  may  be  remaiked  as  Avorthy  of  notice, 
that  Sir  John  D'Arcy  married  the  heiress  of 
Kicholas,  Lord  Meinell,  of  Wherlton,  thus 
connecting  Avith  Temple  NcAvsam,  the  same 
name  that  after  the  lapse  of  five  hundred 
years  became,  in  the  person  of  tlie  present 
proprietor,  possessed  of  the  property.  With 
the  D'Arcys  it  remained  till  the  time  of 
Thomas,  Lord  Darcie.  That  ill-fated  noble- 
man, after  having  long  been  a  great  fa- 
vourite Avith  Henry  the  Eighth,  had  the  mis- 
fortune, either  justly  or  unjustly,  to  fall  into 
a  suspicion  of  treason,  and  suspicion,  in  those 
arbitrary  days,  Avas  almost  sure  to  be  folloAved 
by  condemnation.  It  Avas  supposed  that, 
being  entrusted  Avith  the  command  of  Pom- 
fret  Castle,  he  had  treacherously  suriendcrcd 
it  to  the  Yorkshiremen,  Avho  at  that  time 
Avere  engaged  in  an  open  insurrection,  gene- 
rally knoAvn  as  "  The  I'ilgrimage  of  Grace." 
In  consequence  he  Avas  beheaded,  and  the 
king  gave  his  estate  to  IMattheAv,  Earl  of 
Lennox,  and  the  Lady  Margaret  his  Avife,  and 
their  heirs.  The  house  thus  acquired  a  sort 
of  historical  or  antiquarian  celebrity,  as  the 
birthplace  of  Darnley,  husband  to  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  and  father  to  James  the  First 
of  England,  the  subject  of  Thomas  the 
Rhymer's  prophecy,  so  gravely  noticed  by 
Archbishop  SpottisAvood.  "There  lived," 
says  tlie  Avorthy,  but  somewhat  credulous 
divine,  "  there  lived  at  this  time  (1279)  Tho- 
mas Lermouth;  greatly  admired  for  his  pre- 
dictions, yet  extant  in  Scottish  rhyme,  Avhere- 
in  he  foretold,  many  ages  ago,  the  union  of 
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the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland  in 
the  ninth  degree  of  the  Bnice's  blood,  with 
the  succession  of  Bruce  himself  to  the  crown, 
being  yet  a  child,  and  others  divers  particu- 
lars which  the  event  hath  ratified.  Whence 
or  how  lie  had  hi.s  knowledge  can  hardly 
be  affirmed;  but  sure  it  is  that  he  did 
divine  and  answer  truly  of  many  things  to 
come." 

James,  on  coming  to  this  estate,  gave  it  to 
his  kinsman,  the  Duke  of  Lennox.  Of  him 
it  was  purchased  by  Sir  Arthur  Ingram, 
senior,  who,  pulling  down  the  old  hall,  built 
here  a  noble  edifice,  covering  a  considerable 
extent  of  ground,  its  plan  being  in  the  form 
of  a  half  H.  The  leads  upon  the  roof  are 
surrounded  with  a  battlement,  composed  of 
capital  letters  in  stonework,  which  make  this 
inscription  :    "  all  glory  and  praise  be 

GIVEN  TO  GOD  THE  FATHER,  THE  SON,  AND 
HOLY  GHOST,  ON  HIGH,  PEACE  UPON  EARTH, 
GOOD-WILL  TOWARDS  MEN,  HONOUR  AND 
TRUE  ALLEGIANCE  TO  OUR  GRACIOUS  KING 
LOVING  AFFECTIONS  AMONGST  HIS  SUBJECTS, 
HEALTH  AND  PLENTY  WITHIN  THIS  HOUSE." 

From  its  having  been  thus  rebuilt,  the 
place  was  often  called  by  the  people  of  the 
neighbourhood  New  Biggen^  and  it  is  so  set 
down  in  the  maps  of  Christoplier.  This  is 
only  one  of  the  many  vestiges  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  dialect  still  to  be  found  in  the  north 
of  England. 

"  'Twill  be  pardonable  in  an  antiquary," 
says  Whittaker,  "  to  take  notice,  that  not 
only  the  apartment  where  llenry  Stuart, 
Lord  Darnley,  and  King  of  Scotland,  was 
born  (to  this  day  called  tlie  King's  Chamber, 
&c.),  is  yet  in  being;  but  the  venerable  old 
bed,  upon  the  woodwork  whereof  are  these 
words,  in  letters  of  gold,  '  Acant  Dcwnle^  ja- 
mais Darriere,  avant  Darnle,^  the  sense  is 
imperfect." 

Temple  Newsam  stands  in  a  connnanding 
situation  on  the  north  banks  of  the  Aire, 
one  of  the  most  considerable  rivers  in  York- 
shire. It  is  about  four  miles  from  Leeds 
and  twenty  from  York,  and  surrounded  by  a 
country  no  less  beautiful  than  fertile.  The 
apartments  are  large  and  numerous,  the  finest 
of  them  being  the  gallery  of  pictures,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  length  by  twenty- 
eight  and  a  half  in  breadth.  The  library  is 
also  a  handsome  room,  divided  by  Corinthian 
columns.  In  the  passage  is  a  very  neat 
chapel  altar-piece. 

Sir  Henry  Ingram  of  Temple  Newsam  was, 
by  Khig  Charles  the  Second,  created  Baron 
Ingram  of  Irvine,  and  Viscount  Irvine,  in 
May  3,  16GL  His  successor,  Arthur,  the 
third  Viscount,  married  Isabel,  the  daugliter 
of  John  Rich  Michel,  Esq.,  of  Hills,  in  the 
county  of  Sussex,  by  whom  he  left  seven 
sons,  that  successively  enjoyed  the  title  of 
Viscount  Irvine,  which  devolved  upon  the 


nephew  of  Charles,  the  tenth  Viscount  Ir- 
vine, whose  eldest  daughter,  Isabella  Ann 
Ingram  Shepherd,  was  the  late  Marchioness 
of  Hertford.  At  her  ladyship's  death  Tem- 
ple Newsam  devolved  on  her  sister.  Lady 
William  Gordon,  for  life,  and  then  to 
her  nephew,  Hugo  Charles  i\Ieynell,  Esq., 
of  Hoar  Cross,  county  of  Stalibrd,  who 
assumed  the  additional  surname,  Ingram, 
in  compliance  with  the  will  of  Charles, 
Viscount   Irvine. 

LETTON  HALL,  near  Shipdham  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Norfolk,  the  seat  of  Brampton  Gur- 
don,  Esq.  An  old  English  Elizabethan 
structure  had  long  existed  on  this  site ;  but 
it  was  taken  down  in  1784  by  the  grand- 
father of  the  present  proprietor,  and  a  new 
mansion  was  erected  in  its  room.  The 
grass  land  on  this  estate  is  particularly  rich, 
and  from  the  excellence  and  abundance  of 
the  milk  produced  here  in  consequence  it 
is  likely  enough  that  the  place  derived  its 
old  name  of  Lucton.  Queen  Elizabeth  in 
one  of  her  progi esses  is  said,  according  to 
an  old  tradition,  to  have  sent  hither  for  a 
supply  of  butter  for  her  own  table,  the 
celebrity  of  the  Lactou  dairy  having 
travelled  to  the  royal  ear. 

This  estate  came  into  the  Gurdon  family 
by  the  mairiage  of  John  Gurdon,  Esq.,  of 
Assington  in  Suffolk,  with  Amy,  the  only 
daughter  and  heiress  of  William  Brampton 
Esq.,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  before  which 
time  it  had  long  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
Bramptons. 

The  lunise  is  a  modern  brick  mansion,  pos- 
sessing no  remarkable  architectural  features, 
but  standing  in  a  well-wooded  park  of  two 
hundred  acres.  The  oaks  here  are  said  to  be 
particularly  fine. 

DUNSLAND,  sometimes  called  Donesland 
Devonshire,  the  seat  of  William  Holland 
Bickford  Coham,  Esq.  Of  this  property 
we  are  told  in  Domesday  Book  that,  "  Cadio 
holds  of  Baldwin  Donesland.  Uleric  held  it 
in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  (the  Confessor); 
and  was  rated  for  a  yard  of  land.  The  land, 
which  is  there,  consists  of  four  plough  lands, 
with  one  Servant  and  six  villeins,  and  four 
Borderers.  There  are  twenty  acres  of 
meadow  and  as  many  of  pasture,  and  four 
acres  of  wood.  This  was  formerly  Avorth 
thirty  shillings ;  at  present  it  is  worth 
twenty-five  shillings." 

Upon  this  document  it  may  be  requisite 
to  oiler  a  few  brief  observations,  unnecessary 
of  course  to  the  antiquary,  but  useful 
perhaps  to  those  who  are  less  versed  in  such 
matters. 

The  Baldwin  above  mentioned  was  Bald- 
win   de   Erioniis,    made  by  the    Conqueror 
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hereditary  slieriff  of  Devonsliire,  and  Lord 
of  the  Honour  of  Oakhampton,  of  which 
Dunslandwas  perhaps  then  holden. 

The  virgate,  or  yardlund  is  said  by  some  to 
have  been  equal  to  one  quarter  of  a  Hide 
of  land.  Bloomfield,  in  his  "  History  of 
Norfollc  "  makes  it  contain  forty  acres  or 
fardels. 

The  cnrucate,  or  plough-land,  was  as  much 
as  one  plough  could  then  be  properly  em- 
ployed on.  It  is  sometimes  reckoned  equal 
to  one-sixth  of  a  liide. 

The  serviis  was  a  villein  annexed  to  the 
person  of  his  lord ;  or,  as  they  are  some- 
times styled,  A^Ueins  in  gross. 

The  Villcaius,  or  Villein  regardant  was  a 
tenant  of  superior  degree  to  the  Servus. 
He  was  annexed  to  certain  lands,  and  pass- 
ed from  hand  to  hand  with  them  ;  but  lie 
had  certain  rights  which  are  well  defined  by 
tlie  old  law3'ers. 

Burdani,  or  Bordei'ers,  were  tenants  who 
held  small  hords,  or  cottages,  on  tlie  outsides 
of  manors,  and  in  return  performed  vile 
services  for  the  lord;  such  as  threshing  his 
corn,  drawing  water,  and  the  like.  Their 
name  is  derived,  either  from  hard,  which 
signifies  a  cottage,  or  from  their  cottages 
being  on  the  borders  or  extremities  of  the 
manor. 

It  appears  from  the  extract  given  above 
from  Domesday-Book  that  Uleric  held 
Donesland  in  the  days  of  the  Confessor  ;  and 
as  Westcote,  a  credible  Devonshire  liistorian, 
says  in  describing  the  place,  "Donesland  or 
Dunsland,  gave  name  to  a  progeny,  by 
Avhose  heir  Cadio,  or  Cadiho,  had  it,  we  can 
hardly  doubt  that  Uleric's  race  called  them- 
selves Dunsland,  or  de  Dunsland  ;  for  we  lind 
in  AVilliam  the  Second's  reign,  John  Cadio, 
otherwise  Joh)i  de  Dunsland,  living  at  Duns- 
land, "  having  married  the  heiress  of  John 
de  Dunsland,"  so  described  in  the  HorakVs 
Visitation  into  Devon,  1620.  In  the  name 
of  Dunsland  there  are  three  descents.  In 
that  of  Cadio  are  eight,  when  Philippa  Cadio, 
being  the  lieiress,  brought  the  estate  by 
marriage  to  John  Dal)ernon,  or  Dabernoun, 
with  whom  it  remained  for  two  descents.  It 
was  then  conveyed  into  the  family  of  Battyn 
by  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Dabernon, 
heiress — four  descents  in  this  name.  Next 
to  the  Arscotts  by  marriage  with  Philippa 
Battyn,  heiress — three  descents.  Next  to 
the  Bickfords  by  marriage  with  Grace 
Arscott — six  descents.  Next  to  the  Cohams 
by  the  marriage  of  iMtiry  Rickford  to  the 
Kev.  William  Holland  Coham,  the  said 
^lary  becoming,  by  the  death  of  her  two 
sisters,  Avhole  and  sole  representative  of 
Dunsland,  Arscott,  &c.:  two  descents  already 
are  in  this  name,  which  brings  Dunsland  down 
to  the  present  owner,  William  Holland  Bick- 
ford  Coham,  Esq.  of  Coham  and  Dunsland, 


who  is  the  twenty-eighth  lineal  inheritor  of 
the  Dunsland  property. 

Few  pedigrees  can  be  shown  more  clear 
than  this  of  Dunsland,  containing  a  long 
line  of  squirearchy,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
to  use  the  word,  coined  long  ago,  though 
not  very  generaly  current. 

Dimsland  is  in  the  parish  of  Bradford  in 
the  hundred  of  Black  Torrington. 

CHICHELEY  HALL,  Buckinghamshire, 
about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Newport 
Pagnell,  the  seat  of  the  Rev.  Anthony  Ches- 
ter. There  was  at  one  time  a  very  old  man- 
sion on  this  site,  but  having  been  much 
dftmaged  by  the  troops  of  Cromwell,  it  was 
pulled  doAvn  and  rebuilt  by  Sir  John  Chester, 
Bart.,  in  a  style  resembling  Hampton  Court 
Palace. 

The  neighbourhood  is  remarkable  for  pic- 
turesque beauty.  Through  the  village  of 
Newport  Pagnell  a  small  stream  runs  from 
its  northern  verge,  and  unites  with  the  Ouse 
at  Lathbury.  In  the  clun-ch  is  a  noble  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  Dame  Elizabeth  Ches- 
ter, widowof  Sir  Anthony  Chester,  Bart.,  the 
second  of  that  name.  It  represents  two  fine 
figures  in  alabaster,  of  a  man  in  armour,  and 
a  lady  habited  in  a  loose  robe,  Avitli  a  long 
veil  thrown  gracefully  back  on  her  shoulders, 
kneeling  at  a  desk  under  a  pediment  sup- 
ported by  Corinthian  pillars. 

The  ]Manor  of  Chicheley,  part  of  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  dissolved  Priory  of  Tickford, 
became  the  estate  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  18th 
Henry  VIII.,  but,  on  the  disgrace  of  that 
prelate,  reverted  to  the  Crown,  and  remained 
so  vested  until  the  last  year  of  Henry's  reign, 
when  it  was  conferred  on  Anthony  Cave, 
Esq.  (a  younger  son  of  the  Caves  of  Stan- 
ford), whose  eldest  daughter  and  heiress,  Ju- 
dith, married  William  Chester,  Esq.,  and  was 
mother  of  Sir  Anthony  Chester  of  Chicheley, 
who  attended  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Tilbury 
Camp,  and  commanded  a  troop  of  horse  to 
oppose  the  Spanish  invasion.  The  eldest 
son  of  this  loyal  knight  was  Sir  Anthony 
Chester,  Bart.,  the  gallant  cavalier  in  whose 
time  Chicheley  Hall  suffered  so  severely. 

NEWSTEAD  ABBEY,  Nottinghamshire,  the 
seat  of  Colonel  Wildman.  It  was  originally 
called  Neivstede,  i.  e.  the  neiv  stead,  or  place, 
from  its  having  been  erected  upon  a  piece  of 
waste  land  in  the  forest. 

The  abbey  was  founded  by  Henry  the 
Second,  in  atonement,  or  in  remorse,  for  the 
murder  of  Thomas  a  Beckett.  It  was  dedi- 
cated to  God  and  the  Virgin,  and  Avas  in- 
tended as  a  priory  of  canons  regular,  of  the 
order  of  St.  Augustine,  the  king  in  his  re- 
pentant mood  having  granted  to  the  monks 
many  other    privileges  and  freedoms,  tliat 
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were  afterwards  confirmed  and  enlarged  by 
King  John  and  his  successors.     But — 

"  Years  roll  on  years  ;  to  ages,  ages  yield  ; 

Abbots  to  abbots  in  a  line  succeecl ; 
Religion's  charter  tlieir  protecting  shield, 

'TUl  royal  sacrilege  their  doom  decreed. 

One  holy  Henry  reared  the  gothic  walls. 
And  bade  the  pious  inmates  rest  in  peace  ; 

Another  Henry  the  kind  gift  recalls, 
And  bids  devotion's  hallowed  echoes  cease. 

Vain  is  each  threat  or  supplicating  pray'r, 

He  drives  them,  exiles,  from  their  blest  abode. 
To  roam  a  di'eary  world  in  deep  despair — 
No  friend,  no  liome,  no  refuge  but  their  God." 

The  poet  is  not  exactly  correct  in  saying  that 
the  good  monks  were  driven;  in  the  year  of 
grace,  1539,  they  suvj-endered  their  priory  to 
Henry  the  Eighth,  much  as  a  fortress  sur- 
renders to  a  besieging  enemy,  whom  it  is  im- 
possible to  resist.  In  the  following  year  the 
king  bestowed  this  portion  of  his  ecclesiasti- 
cal spoils  upon  Sir  John  Byron,  Knt., 
the  grand-nephew  of  the  gallant  soldier 
who  fought  by  the  side  of  Richmond,  at 
Bosworth,  and  is  distinguished  from  the 
other  knights  of  the  same  name  in  the 
family,  by  the  title  of  "Sir  John  Byron 
the  Little,  with  the  great  beard  !  "  But  the 
race,  in  almost  every  descent,  was  remark 
able  for  bravery  and  talent,  though  not  un- 
frequently  mingled  with  much  violence  and 
eccentricity  of  temper.  The  first  of  the  name 
mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Doomsday  is  Ralph 
de  Burun,  aname  Avhich  sufficiently  approves 
their  Norman  origin. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
NeAvstead  Abbey  was  a  splendid  pile  equalled 
in  architectural  beauty  by  few  buildnigs  in 
the  kingdom  except  York  Cathedral : 

"An  old,   old  monastery  once,  and  now 
Still  older  mansion— of  a  rich  and  rare 
Mix'd  gothic,  such  as  artists  all  allow 
Few  specimens  yet  left  us  can  compare 

It  stood  embosomed  in  a  happy  valley. 

Crowned  by  high  woodlands  where  the  Druid  oak 
Stood  like  Caractacus  in  act  to  rally 

His  host,  with  broad  arms  'gainst  the  thunder-stroke ; 
And  from  beneath  liis  boughs  were  seen  to  sally 

The  dappled  foresters  ;— as  day  awoke. 
The  branching  stag  swept  down  with  all  his  herd. 

To  quaff  a  brook  which  murmured  like  a  bird. 

Before  the  mansion  lay  a  lucid  lake. 

Broad  as  transparent,  deep  and  freshly  fed 
By  a  river,  which  its  softened  way  did  take 

In  currents  through  the  caln\er  water  spread 
Around  ;  the  wild  fowl  nestled  in  the  brake 

And  sedges,  brooding  in  their  liquid  bed  ; 
The  woods  slojjed  downward  to  its  brink,  and  stood 

AVith  their  green  faces  fixed  upon  the  flood. 

Its  outlet  dashed  into  a  deep  cascade, 

SparkUng  with  foam,  until  again  subsiding, 
Its  shriller  echoes— like  an  infant  made 

Quiet — sank  into  softer  ripples,  gliding 
Into  a  rivulet ;  and  thus  allayed. 

Pursued  its  course,  now  gleaming,  and  now  hiding 
Its  windings  tlii'ough  the  woods,  now  clear,  now  blue. 

According  as  the  skies  their  shadow  threw !  " 

In  plain  prose,  the  abbey  stood  in   the 


midst  of  an  extensive  park,  with  a  lake  on 
one  side  flowing  almost  up  to  its  walls,  while 
on  another  side  a  second  piece  of  water 
wound  its  tortuous  course  at  a  little  distance. 
The  one  shore  was  covered  with  wood, 
spreading  over  the  edge  of  a  hill  down  to 
the  water ;  on  the  other  were  a  grove  and 
park  ;  and  either  side  was  ornamented  with 
a  castle,  the  cannon  of  which,  however,  Avere 
levelled,  by  some  unlucky  arrangement,  at 
the  parlour  windows.  When  Mr.  Young 
saw  it,  "  a  tAventy-gun  ship,  Avith  several 
yachts  and  boats  lying  at  anchor,  thrCAv  an 
air  of  most  cheerful  pleasingness  over  the 
Avhole  scene."  In  the  park,  too,  at  one  time, 
Avere  nearly  three  thousand  head  of  deer. 

Such  was  NcAvstead,  till  it  came  into  the 
possession  of  William,  Lord  Byron,  avIio  has 
obtained  so  unwelcome  a  notoriety  by  his 
duel  Avith  his  relation  and  neighbour,  Mr. 
ChaAvorth.     It  took  place  at  the  Star  and 
Garter  Tavern,  in  Pall  ]\Iall,  and  Avas  fought 
Avithout  seconds,  by  the  dim  Hglit  of  a  cantlle. 
From  some  words  dropt  by  the  dying  man, 
the  coroner's  inquest  brought  in  a  verdict  of 
Avilful  murder;  but  the  House  of  Lords,  by 
Avhom  he  Avas  tried  in  A^irtue  of  his  peerage, 
pronounced  him  guilty  of  manslaughter,  and, 
on  being  In-ought  up  for  judgment,  he  pleaded 
the  privilege  of  his  rank.     This  affair,  hoAv- 
ever,  set  him  at  Avar  with  himself  and  all  the 
Avorld.     He  retired  to  Newstead,  Avhere  he 
shut  himself  itp  in  absolute  seclusion,  shitn- 
ning  every  one,  and  by  every  one  shunned, 
and  not  only  suftering  the  place  to  fall  into 
decay,  but  stripping  the  ground  of  timber,  so 
that  the  fine  Avoods  that  once  sheltered  the 
Abbey  are  now  no  more.     Lord  Byron,  the 
poet,  Avho  ultimately  succeeded  to  the  pro- 
perty, used  to  speak  of  this  unhappy  prede- 
cessor in  the  terms  of  a  very  natural  dislike. 
"  After  his  trial,"  says  the  noble  author," 
"  he  shut  himself  up  at  NcAvstead,  and  Avas 
in  the  habit  of  feeding  crickets,  which  were 
his  only  companions.    At  his  death,  it  is  said 
they  left  the  house  in  a  body." 

But,  however  Newstead  might  have  been 
injured  by  neglect,  it  was  still,  in  the  poet's 
time,  a  noble  mansion.  There  was  a  gran- 
deur in  its  very  desolation — tlie  habitable 
parts  mingling  strangely  Avith  the  ruins — a 
living  body  bound  to  a  dead  one. 

"  Huge  halls,  long  ealleries,  spacious  chambers,  join'd 
By  no  quite  lawful  marriage  of  the  arts. 

Might  shook  a  connoisseur  ;  but  ^^•hen  combin'd, 
Formed  a  whole  which,  irreuular  in  parts, 

Yet  left  a  yrand  impression  on  the  mind. 
At  least  of  those  whose  eyes  are  in  their  hearts. 

AA''e  gaze  upon  a  giant  for  his  statute. 

Nor  judge  at  first  if  aU  be  true  to  nature. 

A  glorious'remnant  of  the  gothic  pile 

(AATiile  yet  the  church  was  Rome's)  stood  half  apart 
In  a  grand  arch,  v.hich  once  screened  many  an  aisle. 

Tliese  last  had  disappeared— a  loss  to  art ; 
The  first  vet  frowned  superbly  o'er  the  soil, 

And  kindled  feelurgs  in  the  roughest  heart, 
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Which   mourned  the  power  of  time's  or  tempest's 

marcli, 
In  gazing  on  that  venerable  arch. 

AVithin  a  niche,  nigh  to  its  pinnacle, 

Twelve  saints  had  once  stood,  sanctified  in  stone  ; 
But  these  had  fall'n,  not  when  the  friars  fell. 
But  in  the  war  which  struck  Charles  from  his  throne, 
■\Vlien  each  house  was  a  fortalice— as  tcU 

Tlie  annals  of  full  many  a  line  undone— 
The  gallant  cavaliers,  who  fought  in  vain 
For  those  who  knew  not  to  i  esign  or  reign. 

But  in  a  higher  niche,  alone,  but  cro^^^led, 
The  Virgin  Mother  of  the  God-born  child, 

With  her  son  in  her  blessed  anus,  looked  roimd, 
Spared  by  some  chance,  when  all  beside  was  spoiled; 

She  made  the  earth  below  seem  holy  giound. 
This  may  be  superstition  weak  or  wild, 

But  even  the  faintest  relics  of  a  shrine 

Of  any  worship  wake  some  thoughts  divine. 

A  mighty  window,  hollow  in  the  centre, 
Shornof  its  glass  of  thousand  colouiiugs, 

Through  wliich  the  deepened  glories  once  could  enter. 
Streaming  from  off  the  sun  like  seraph's  wings, 

Now  yawns  all  desolate  ;  now  loud,  now  fainter. 
The  gale  sweeps  througli  its  fi  ctwork,  and  oft  sings 

The  owl  bis  anthem,  where  the  silenced  quire 

Lie  with  their  hallelujahs  quenched  like  fire. 

But  in  the  noontide  of  the  moon,  and  when 

The  wmd  is  winged  from  one  jjoint  of  heaven. 
There  moans  a  s^^'-ange  unearthly  somid,  which  then 
Is  musical— a  dying  accent  driven 
Through  the  huge  arch,  which  soars  and  sinks  again. 

Some  deem  it  but  the  distant  echo  given 
Back  to  the  night  wind  by  the  waterfall. 
And  harmonised  by  the  old  choral  wall. 

Others,  that  some  original  shape  or  form 
Shaped  by  decay,  perchance,  hath  given  thepnwer 

(Though  less  than  that  of  Memuon's  statue,  warm 
In  Egypt's  rays,  to  harp  at  a  fixed  hour) 

To  this  grey  ruin,  with  a  voice  to  charm. 

Sad,  but  serene,  it  sweeps  o'er  tree  or  tower." 

The  place  of  tliese  remarkcable  echoes  is 
still  called  the  ''  sounding  gallery,"  and  is 
next  to  an  apartment  wlilch  bears  the  name 
of  King  Edward  the  Third's  room,  from  a 
tradition  of  that  monarch* having  slept  there. 
The  cloisters,  so  graphically  described  by 
the  poet,  exactly  resemble  those  of  West- 
minster, but  are  perhaps  even  more  venerable. 
Such  an  abode,  where  the  past  so  completely 
overwhelmed  the  present,  and  wliere  every- 
thing spoke  of  decay  and  the  nothingness  of 
life,  was  peculiarly  calculated  to  feed  Byron's 
natural  tendency  to  gloom.  It  is  said  that 
he  was  wont  to  hold  here  strange  Odin-like 
orgies  with  a  few  of  his  more  intimate 
friends,  on  which  occasions  they  used  for  a 
drinking  goblet  a  dead  man's  skull,  that  had 
licen  found  by  the  workmen  in  repairing  the 
abbey.  As  may  be  supposed,  such  satur- 
nalia gave  rise  to  all  sorts  of  rumours  in  the 
neighbourhood.  VVlieie  a  part  only  of  the 
truth  could  be  known,  that  part  was  sure  to 
be  exaggerated  into  something  wild  and 
fearful.  Byron  did  his  best  to  encourage 
the  feeling,  by  adorning  the  place  witli  other 
spoils  from  th.e  grave,  to  the  great  awe  and 
wonder  of  those  who  heard  of  such  things, 
or  were  allowed,  as  visitors,  to  penetrate 
into  the  interior,  and  catch  a  passing 
glimpse  of  them.     But   in  all  tliC  great  poet 


said  or  did  there  Avas  ever  an  odd  mixture 
of  the  fanciful,  the  gloomy,  and  the  super- 
stitions. On  his  first  arrival  at  Newstead, 
in  1798,  he  planted  an  oak  in  the  garden, 
and  nourished  the  idea  that  as  the  tree 
prospered,  or  otherwise,  so  Avoiild  it  be  with 
himself.  On  revisiting  the  abbey,  during 
Lord  Grey  de  Ruthven's  residence  there,  he 
found  the  oak  choked  up  by  Aveeds,  and 
almost  destroyed,  Avhich  circumstance  gave 
rise  to  one  of  his  occasional  poems  : — 

"  Young  oak,  when  I  planted  thee  deep  in  the  ground." 

Soon  after  the  present  proprietor.  Colonel 
Wildman,  had  taken  possession  of  the  estate, 
lie  one  day  noticed  this  tree,  and  said  to  the 
servant  Avho  Avas  Avith  him,  ''  Here  is  a  fine 
young  oak ;  but  it  must  be  cut  doAvn,  as  it 
grows  in  an  improper  place."  "  I  hope  not," 
replied  the  man  ;  "  for  it's  the  one  my  Lord 
Avas  so  fond  of,  because  he  set  it  himself." 

Tlie  Colonel,  of  course,  has  since  tliat  time 
taken  every  possible  care  of  it.  Strangers 
already,  when  they  visit  the  place,  begin  to 
inquire  after  Byrons  Oak,  so  tliat  it  pro- 
mises one  day  to  share  the  celebrity  of 
Sliakspeare's  Midbernj,  so  barbarously,  not 
to  say  sacrilegiously,  cut  doAvn  by  the 
clerical  possessor  of  the  poet's  grounds  and 
dAvelling. 

STOWS,  Buckinghamshire,  about  three  miles 
from  tlie  county-tOAvn.  The  name  is  deriA'cd 
from  the  locality,  for  Stowe  stands  upon  a 
rising  ground,  and  the  Avord  signifies,  a  strand, 
station,  or  eminence.  Upon  the  dissolution  of 
monasteries,  being  abbey-land,  it  Avas  granted 
by  Henry  VIIL  to  Robert  King,  the  first 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  Avho  had  been  Abbot  of 
Osney,  and  to  his  successors  in  that  sec.  In 
1590,  the  Bishop  having  previously  surren- 
dered it  to  the  Crown,  it  Avas  granted  to 
Thomas  Compton  and  another  person,  who 
immediately  conveyed  it  to  John  'I'emple 
Esq.,  Avhose  son,  Sir  Thomas,  was  created  a 
Baronet  in  1612.  His  deccndant.  Sir  Richard, 
in  the  reign  of  \Mlliam  III.  distinguished 
himself  highly  in  the  wars  under  Marl- 
borough, and  on  the  accession  of  George  I. 
Avas  made  Baron  Cobliam  of  Cobham  in 
Kent;  and  in  May  1718  he  Avas  yet  farther 
ad\-anced  by  the  title  of  Viscount  and 
Baron  Cobham.  In  default  of  heirs  the 
dignit)'  Avas  to  go  to  his  second  sister, 
Ilesther  Grenville,  and,  her  issue  failing,  to 
Uame  Christian  Lyttelton.  On  the  death 
of  Lord  Cobham  the  title  of  Baronet  de- 
scended to  a  younger  branch  of  the  Temple 
family.  Mrs.  Grenville  became  Vicountcss 
Cobham,  and  was  soon  afterwards  created 
Countess  Temple.  Her  eldest  son,  Richard 
Earl  Temple,  dying  Avithout  issue,  Avas  suc- 
ceeded in  title  and  estates  by  his  nephcAV, 
George,  who  in  1784  Avas  created   jNlSrquis 
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of  Buckingham.  In  1822,  Richard  Greu- 
ville  Nugent  Chandos  Temple  was  made 
Duke  of  13uckingliam  and  Chandos. 

The  house  at  Stowe  was  originally  built 
by  Peter  Temple,  Esq.,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  rebuilt  by  Sir  Richard 
Temple,  who  died  there  in  1697.  Ilis  son, 
Lord  Cobham  added  wings,  and  erected  a 
new  front,  which  has  since  been  again  re- 
built, so  that  tlitJ  whole  now  extends  916 
feet,  the  central  part  being  454  feet.  It  is 
approached,  through  a  Corinthian  arch  60 
feet  high,  by  a  perfectly  straight  line  of 
road,  two  miles  in  length,  conducted  over  a 
great  number  of  eminences,  from  each  of 
which,  as  you  reach  their  crest,  the  house 
is  Seen  amidst  rich  plantations  and  flanked 
by  an  avenue  of  lofty  trees.  A  noble  ascent 
of  one  and  thirty  steps  leads  to  the  .Portico 
Or  Loggia,  on  each  side  of  which  is  a  flower 
garden,  that  stretches  along  the  whole  front 
and  is  enclosed  by  a  balustrade  of  iron  and 
Portland  stone,  surmounted  at  intervals  by 
vases.  At  the  base  of  the  ascent  are  two 
massive  pedestals,  forming  right  angles, 
whereon  are  lions  of  immense  size,  copied 
from  tlie  oViginal  hi  the  Villa  de  Medici, 
former!}'  at  Rome,  but  now  at  Florence. 
The  whole  is  enclosed  within  a  sunk  fence, 
of  nearly  four  miles  in  extent,  and  bounded 
by  a  wide  gravel  path  amidst  rows  of  lofty 
elms.  In  one  i^art  are  two  Ionic  pavilions, 
in  the  front  of  which  is  a  considerable  lake, 
which  divides  into  two  branches,  and  re- 
tires through  l^eautiful  valleys  to  the  East 
and  North,  tillthe  upper  end  is  concealed 
in  thick  woods.  Here  it  falls  over  some 
artificial  ruins,  and  then  again  expands  into 
one  broad  sheet  of  water. 

The  house  stands  upon  an  eminence 
rising  gradually  from  the  lake  to  the  south 
front,  which  is  the  principal  entrance,  and 
was  full  of  i^aintiugs,  sculptures,  curiosities, 
and  everythmg  that  wealth,  directed  by 
taste,  could  possibly  collect  together.  To 
name  a  fgw  only  of  the  valuable  portraits, 
since  to  name  all  would  far  exceed  our 
limits : — Edward  Seymour,  Duke  of  Somer- 
set, and  Protector  in  the  early  part  of 
Edward  the  Sixth's  reign ;  Thomas  SejmQur, 
High  Admiral,  and  brother  to  the  Protector; 
Mrs.  Siddous  ;  Queen  Catherine  Parr  ; 
Anne  Boleyn ;  Henry  VIII. ;  Charles  I. ; 
Sheldon,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  Lord 
Viscount  Cobham ;  William  Pitt,  first  Earl 
of  Chatham ;  IMartiu  Luther,  by  Holbein  ; 
Lambert,  tlie  famous  parliamentarian  general 
in  the  time  of  the  Civil  War ;  Oliver  Crom- 
well ;  Richard  Desborough  ;  William  III.  ; 
Dean  Swift  ;  Nell  Gwynne  ;  Lady  Jane 
Grey ;  Lord  Bacon  ;  Lord  Burleigh  ;  Cam  • 
den  ;  Addison  ;  Titian's  mistress,  by  Titian  ; 
Rembrandt's  wife,  by  Rembrandt,  &c.,  &c. 
We  have  spoken  of  Stowe  in  the  present 


tense,  as  if  it  still  existed,  being  willing  to 
keep  up  the  pleasing  illusions  of  memory 
as  long  as  possible.  But  alas  !  the  proud 
mansion  of  Stowe  has  been  despoiled.  Its 
contents  have  passed  by  purchase  into  a 
thousand  different  channels. 

RTJDDINGTON  GRANGE,  Notts :  for  many 
years  Ruddington  has  been  celebrated  as 
the  abode  of  the  Breedon  family,  at  one 
period  the  most  celebrated  agriculturists  in 
the  Midland  counties.  This  estate  was  pur- 
chased about  thirty  years  ago  by  Charles 
Paget,  Esq.,  a  member  of  an  ancient  Leices- 
tershire family. 

Mr.  Paget  immediately  commenced  a 
series  of  improvements  the  results  of  which 
are  a  noble  mansion  and  park,  a  cottage 
ome'e,  and  a  farm  of  xinrivalled  fertility, 
order  and  convenience.  The  mansion,  which 
is  situated  at  the  foot  of  Wilford  Hills,  is 
approached  from  the  Nottingham  turnpike 
by  a  very  appropriate  rustic  lodge.  Seated 
on  a  pleasant  slope  it  commands  a  rich 
landscape  of  town  and  tower  bounded  by 
the  Bunny  Plills.  The  interior  is  all  that 
could  be  desired  and  the  exterior,  without 
possessing  any  decided  architectural  charac- 
ter, has  a  very  pleasing  effect.  AVlien  it  is 
considered  that  the  whole  is  the  creation  of 
the  present  owner,  and  that  a  very  few  years 
have  sufficed  to  effect  tlie  wondrous  changes, 
it  may  fairly  be  allowed  that  few  counties 
afford  such  an  instance  of  what  energy  and 
good  taste  can  do  in  so  short  a  time. 

Mr.  Paget  was  High  Sheriff  for  Notting- 
hamshire a  few  years  ago,  and  he  is  an 
active  county  Magistrate  and  a  leading 
agriculturist. 

OULTON  HALL,  Cheshire,  the  property  of 
Sir  Philip  De  Malpas  Grey-Egerton,  Bart., 
of  Egerton  and  Oulton,  the  male  represen- 
tative of  the  Egertons.  The  manor  of 
Oulton  (formerly  Aklingi:on,  or  Aldeton) 
was  successively  in  the  families  of  Kingsley, 
Oulton,  and  Beclieton.  From  the  latter  it 
was  purchased  by  Hugh  Done,  whose 
daughter  and  heir  brougiit  it  in,  or  near, 
1500,  to  John  Egerton,  Esq.,  the  ancestor 
of  the  present  proprietor.  The  old  mansion, 
which  had  been  built  in  Henry  the  VIII.'s 
reign,  was  pulled  down  in  1716,  and  tlie 
present  structure  raised  on  its  site.  Sir 
John  Vanburgh  is  said  to  have  been  the 
architect. 

WANLIP  HALL,  Leicestershire.  W^anlip, 
anciently  Anlep,  the  seat  of  Sir  George 
Joseph  Palmer,  Bart.,  is  four  miles  North 
of  Leicester.  The  j^resent  mansion,  erected 
about  1750,  by  Henry  Palmer,  Esq.,  ances- 
tor of  the  present  baronet,  is  a  liandsome 
stuccoed  house  in  which  thoroughly  English 
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comfort  has  been  moi'e  considererl  thau 
architectural  effect.  The  eastern  front  looks 
on  very  delightful  grounds,  at  the  edge  of 
which  the  river  Soar,  and  beyond  that  a 
fine  champaign  country  form  a  truly  Eng- 
lish landticape.  It  has  been  well  observed 
that  too  few  of  our  country  mansions  have 
rooms  that  commaml  the  early  sun.  For 
a  lireakfast  room,  this  arrangement  is  a 
grand  requisite,  and  conduces  more  to  the 
comfort  and  cheerfulness  of  the  inmates 
than  the  costliest  furniture  and  adornments. 
At  Wanlip  Hall  this  luxury  is  enjoyed  in 
perfection.  The  estate  is  a  very  tine  and 
fertile  one,  and  the  whole  is  the  property  of 
Sir  George.  The  village  church,  formerly 
a  chapel  to  Temple  Rothley,  contains  one  of 
the  finest  monumental  brasses  in  England, 

that  of  '">)'()<'''>«   ffldlsl)  aiib  Same   SnttiiiE    I)i)«  ftiifc  wl)o  in 
I)ir  lime  boljlbeb  tf)f  itirt  aiib  I)oiveb  tlje   Silt  ijarb,  fitSt  in  Ijonout 

of  ®ob  tdeii  of  out  Sab?  oub  St  ifi>)ci)oi«e.     The  date  is 
1377. 

A  vulgar  tradition  prevails  that  the 
original  name  of  this  place  was  derived  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  Demon  of  the 
Forest  having  mounted  his  sorrel  horse  at 
l\Iountso7Tel — and  reached  this  spot  at  one 
leap — finishinghis  nocturnal  ride  by  his  steed 
bursting  at  Bur  stall. 

WALWORTH,  county  of  Durham,  the 
venerable  seat  of  John  Harrison  Aylmer, 
Esq.,  J. P.,  is  a  noble  mansion  of  the  Tudor 
or  Jacobean  period,  but  the  north  front  may 
be  of  older  date.  The  southern  view  com- 
prises a  long  suite  of  soft  even  ground, 
sloping  through  rich  sprinklings  of  wood  to 
the  Tees.  Two  gallant  chestnuts  mark  the 
site  of  an  avenue  to  the  north  front,  of  18 
and  16^  feet,  respective^,  in  circumference 
at  two  feet  from  the  ground.  The  extreme 
boughs  of  each  touch  the  ground  at  60  feet 
from  the  stem  ;  thus  forming  a  dense  shade 
of  120  feet  in  diameter;  the  branches  in  the 
centre  are  completely  intermixed.  Of  these 
wedded  trees,  the  larger  is  the  male.  "Wal- 
worth has  successively  passed  through  the 
knightly  Hansards  (a  younger  branch  of  the 
Fitz-Mildreds,  Lords  of  Raby,  who  after- 
wards became  the  Nevilles  of  history)  the 
Ayscoughs  of  Lincolnshire  who  married  the 
Hansard  heiress,  the  Jenisons  purchasers  in 
Elizabeth's  time,  and  now  Counts  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empii-e ;  and  the  Harrisons, 
whose  heiress  married  the  late  General 
Aylmer,  and  sm-viveshim.  ^Yal\vorth  man- 
sion is  said  to  have  been  reared  from  a 
ruinous  predecessor  by  Thomas  Jenison  the 
purchaser.  An  old  Norman  chapel  turned 
into  a  barn  connects  it  with  its  early  owners, 
and  the  moundy  relics  of  ancient  founda- 
tions mark  the  forgotten  village,  whose 
inhabitants  once  assembled  within  its  walls. 
The  Jenisons  entertained  James  L  at  AVal- 


worth  on  his  first  beatific  progress  into 
England.  A  lady  then  presided  in  the 
house.  In  her  will,  dated  within  a  year  of 
the  Royal  visit,  she  mentions  her  sons  as 
'  contrary  in  religion,'  a  circumstance  per- 
haps explaining  the  lack  of  knighthood 
which  one  would  have  thought  would  have 
succeeded  almost  as  a  matter  of  course. 
The  De  AYalworths  do  not  occur  in  connec- 
tion with  their  fatherland.  They  left  the 
Hansards  to  keep  that,  and  wandering  into 
the  soft  meadows  of  the  Skerne,  married 
heiresses,  and  accumulated  fields  "  as  plenty 
as  Ijlackbcrries."  But  their  wealth  would^ 
have  been  forgotten,  their  name  devoid  of 
story,  had  they  not,  by  indisputable  evidence, 
been  the  progenitor?  of  that  valiant  Lord 
MnyoY  and  true.  Sir  William  Walworth  ; 
he  Avho  braved  Wat  Tyler,  and  saved 
"Richard  that  sweet  rose,"  for  the  storms 
of  a  licentious  court,  and  the  violent  death 
of  uncrowned  kings. 

Walworth  is  one  of  the  villages  mentioned 
in  a  MS.  of  1634  as  turned  into  a  demesne, 
and  depopulate.  About  that  time,  among 
various  other  causes  operating  to  destroy  the 
feudal  system,  was  a  fashion  of  lords  forcing 
their  tenants,  by  various  legal  tricks  to  take 
new  leases  of  their  farms,  instead  of  paying 
their  ancient  rents.  The  leases  expire,  then 
the  lord  says  that  he  is  determined  to  take 
up  halfthe  town  to  demesne,  nevertheless,  as 
thev  were  ancient  retainers,  he  will  renew  on 
their  giving  a  heavier  rent.  They  do  this 
and  are  ruined ;  and  then  he  acts  with  the 
whole  lordship  as  he  pleases.  Such  wastlie 
complaint. 


MOUSEHOLD,  near  Norwich,  in  the  county 
of  Norfolk,  the  seat  of  Major  General  Sir 
Robert  John  Harvey,  CB.  This  house  was 
built  in  1821  by  the  present  proprietor  and 
orcupicr.  It  is  a"^haudsome  residence,  adorned 
with  a  portico  at  the  west  end,  supported  by 
four  Doric  columns,  under  which  is  the  car- 
riage road. 

The  Park  and  grounds,  attached  to  the 
house,  contam  about  two  hundred  acres,  of 
which  fifty  are  wood,  intersected  by  deep 
ravines  terminating  in  the  valley  of  the 
river  Yare.  The  river  itself  is  about  half  a 
mile  distant  from  the  mansion. 


SHAEDLOW  HALL,  Derbyshire.  This 
ancient  mansion  of  the  Fosbrookc  family 
passed  by  purchase  to  the  late  James  Sutton, 
Esq.,  of  Broughton  House,  and  is  now  tlie 
seat  of  his  sou  James  Sutton,  Esq.,  a  Deputy 
Lieutenant,  and  lately  Higli  Sheriff  of 
Derbyshire.  The  Hall  is  a  handsome  stone 
building  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is 
ilat  roofed  and  had  formerly  an   embattled 
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parapet  which  tlie  modernising  taste  of  the 
last  century  removed.  The  eastern  front 
has  a  receding  centre  with  two  wings — the 
western  is  in  tlie  ItaUan  style.  The  pleasure 
gromids  and  gardens  are  very  beautiful.  At 
a  short  distance  from  the  Hall  is  the  newly 
erected  parish  church  of  St.  James — a  neat 
and  well  designed  structure,  erected  by  the 
mhabitants.  Shardlow  Hall  is  six  miles  from 
Derby,  and  is  one  of  tlie  many  country  seats 
which,  before  the  introduction  of  railways, 
rendered  the  road  from  Loughborough  to 
Derby  the  admiration  of  travellers. 

TERREGLES,  Dumfrieshire,  the  seat  of 
Marmaduke  Constable  Maxwell,  Esq.  So 
early  as  the  fourteenth  century  this  seat  was 
the  residence  of  the  fixraily  of  Herries,  nor 
has  it  ever  been  out  of  the  possession  of  the 
Herries's  and  Maxwells  and  their  lineal  de- 
scendants from  that  time  up  to  the  present 
period.  Fewfamiles  are  more  memorable  in 
Scottish  history  than  those  of  Herries  and 
Maxwell,  whether  we  meet  with  them  under 
the  title  of  Lord  Herries  or  tlie  Earl  of  Niths- 
dale.  Agnes,  eldest  daughter  and  coheir 
of  \Yilliam,  fourth  Lord  Herries,  married  Sir 
John  ^Maxwell,  and  conveyed  to  him  the 
lands  of  Teri-egles.  Not  long  after  Sir  John 
took  his  seat  in  parliament  as  Lord  Herries. 
Li  the  subsequent  political  events  of  his 
time  this  nobleman  was  a  prominent  actor, 
and  appears  as  one  of  the  most  devoted  ad- 
herents of  Queen  Mary,  serving  her  often 
with  a  candour  that  is  not  usually  agreeable 
to  crowned  heads.  When  the  report  of  her 
intended  marriage  with  Bothwell  got  into 
circulation,  he  hastened  to  Edinburgh,  and, 
urging  the  suspicions  against  that  nobleman 
as  the  murderer  of  the  king,  besought  the 
Queen  upon  his  knees  to  remember  her 
honour,  and  dignity,  and  the  safety  of  the 
prince,  all  of  which  would  be  endangered  if 
she  married  a  man  so  loaded  with  infamy. 
This  salutary  advice  was  disregarded,  and 
he  lost  no  time  in  returning  to  the  coimtry, 
attended  by  a  guard  sufficient  to  protect  him 
from  any  attack  of  Bothwell,  who  in  such 
a  case  was  not  likely  to  be  scrupulous  in 
his  mode  of  retaliation.  Lord  Herries  was 
engaged  on  the  Queen's  side,  notwithstand- 
ing this  neglect,  at  the  battle  of  Langside, 
and  when  upon  losing  the  day  she  resolved 
to  seek  refuge  in  England,  he  conjured  her  not 
to  rely  upon  the  generosity  of  Elizabeth ;  but 
as  before,  his  advicewas  rejected.  Even  then 
he  did  not  cease  to  exert  himself  strenuously 
in  the  cause  of  his  unfortunate  mistress,  how 
unavailiugly  it  would  now  be  unnecessary  to 
rejjeat. 

William,  fifth  Earl  of  Nlthsdale,  fifth  in 
descent  from  Queen  Mary's  partisan,  has  ob- 
tained a  more  unfortunate  celcljrity.  It  was 
his  evil  fate  to  embark  in   the  rebellion  of 


1715,  when  he  was  made  prisoner  at  Preston 
in   Lancashire,  and   sent  to  the    Tower  of 
London.     Being  brought  to  trial  before  the 
Peers,  he  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to 
be  executed,  along  with  the  Earl  of  Derwent- 
water  and  the  Viscount  of  Kenmure,  on  the 
24th   February,  1716.     Every  exertion  was 
made  to  obtain  for   him   the   royal  pardon  ; 
mercy,   however,  was  not  the  order  of  the 
day  ;  the  King  was  obstinate  and  revengeful; 
the  English    people,    although'    sufficiently 
disposed  in  general  to  be  lenient  towards  a 
beaten  enemy,  had  been  too  much   alarmed 
in  the  midst  of  their   peaceful  habits  to  be 
magnanimous.     But  the   often  told  tale  of 
woman's   fidelity  and   heroism  was  here  to 
be  exhibited  in  its  brightest  colours.     AVini- 
fred    Herbert,  the  Countess   of   Nithsdale, 
was  ill   the  North  when  the   news  of  this 
event  reached  Jier,  and  immediately  rode  to 
Newcastle    whence    she   took   the  stage  to 
York.     "  When  I   arrived   there,"   says  the 
heroic    Countess,    "  the  snow    was  so  deep 
that  the  stage  could  not  set  out  for  London. 
The  season  was  so  severe,  and  the  roads  so 
extremely    bad    that    the    post    itself  Avas 
stopped.     However,  I  took   horses  and  rode 
to  Loudon,  although  the  snow  was  generally 
above  the  horse's   girths,  and    arrived   safe 
without   any   accident.     On   my    arri^'al   I 
went  immediately  to  make  what   interest  I 
could  among  those  Avho  were  in  place.     No 
one  gave  me  any  hopes,  but  they  all,  to  the 
contrary  assured  me  that,  although  some  of 
the  prisoners  were  to  be   pardoned,  yet  my 
Lord  would  certainly  not  be  of  the  number. 
When  I  inquired  into   the    reason    of  this 
distinction  I  could    obtain  no    other   answer 
than  that  they  would  not  flatter  me.     But 
I  soon  perceived  the    reasons    which    they 
declined    alleging  to  me.      A    Roman    Ca- 
tholic upon  the  frontiers  of   Scotland  who 
headed  a  very  considerable    party  ;    a  man 
whose  family  had    always    signalized  itself 
by  its  loyalty  to  the  royal  house  of  Stuart, 
and  who  was  the  only  support  of  the  Ca- 
tholics against  the  inveteracy  of  the  Whigs, 
who  were  very  numerous    in    that    part  of 
Scotland,  would  become  an  agreeable  sacri- 
fice to  the  opposite  party.      They  still  re- 
tained a  lively  rememlirance    of  his  grand- 
father,   who    defended   his    own    castle    of 
Caerlaverock     to    tlie    last    extremity,  and 
surrendered  it  up  only  at  the  express  com- 
mand of  his    royal  master.      Now   having 
his    grandson    in  their   power,  they    were 
determined   not     to    let   him    escape    from 
their  hands.     Upon  this  I  formed  the  reso- 
lution to  attempt    his    escape,  but    opened 
my  intention  to  no  one  but  my  dear  Evans. 
Li  order  to    concert    measures    1    strongly 
solicited  to  be   permitted  to  see  my  Lord, 
which    they    refused    to    grant    me    unless 
I     would     remain    confined     with    him    in 
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the  Tower.  This  I  would  not  gnbniit 
to,  and  alleged  for  excuse  tliat  my  health 
would  not  permit  me  to  imdergo  the  con- 
finement. The  real  reason  of  my  refusal 
was  not  to  put  it  out  of  my  power  to 
accomplish  my  designs  ;  however  by  bribing 
the  guards  1  often  contrived  to  see  my 
Lord,  till  the  day  upon  which  the  pri- 
soneis  were  condemned.  After  that,  for  the 
last  week  we  were  allowed  to  see  and  take 
our  leave  of  them.  By  the  assistance  of 
Evans  I  had  prepared  eveiything  necessary 
to  disguise  my  Lord,  but  had  the  utmost 
difficulty  to  prevail  upon  him  to  make  use 
of  them.  However,  I  at  length  succeeded 
by  the  help  of  Almighty  God.  On  the 
22nd  of  February,  Avhich  fell  upon  a  Thurs- 
day, our  general  petition  v/as  presented  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  the  purport  of  which 
was  to  interest  the  Lords  to  intercede  with 
his  Majesty  to  pardon  the  prisoners.  We 
were  however  disappointed,  the  day  before 
the  petition  was  to  be  presented,  the  Duke 
of  St.  Albans,  who  had  promised  my  Lady 
Derwentwater  to  present  it,  when  it  came  to 
the  point  failed  in  his  word.  However,  as 
she  was  the  only  English  Countess  concemedj 
it  was  mcumbent  on  her  to  have  it  presented. 
We  had  but  one  day  left  before  the  execu- 
tion, and  the  Duke  still  promised  to  present 
the  petition,  but  for  fear  he  should  fail  I 
engaged  the  Duke  of  Montrose  to  secure  its 
being  done  by  one  or  the  other.  T  then  went 
in  company  with  most  of  the  ladies  of  qua- 
lity then  in  town  to  solicit  the  interest  of 
the  Lords  as  they  were  going  to  the  House. 
They  all  behaved  to  me  with  great  civility, 
but  particidarly  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  wlio, 
though  he  desired  me  not  to  speak  to  him, 
yet  he  promised  to  employ  his  interest  in 
my  favour,  and  honourably  kept  his  word, 
for  he  spoke  very  strongly  in  our  behalf. 
The  subject  of  the  debate  was,  Avhether  the 
king  had  the  power  to  pardon  those  who  had 
been  condemned  by  parliament ;  and  it  was 
chiefly  owing  to  Lord  Pembroke's  speech 
that  it  was  carried  in  the  affirmative.  How- 
ever, one  of  the  lords  stood  up,  and  said  the 
House  could  only  intercede  for  those  of  the 
prisoners  who  should  approve  themselves 
worthy  of  their  intercession,  but  not  for  all 
of  them  indiscriminately.  This  salvo  quite 
blasted  all  my  hopes,  for  I  was  assured  tliat 
it  was  aimed  at  the  exclusion  of  those  who 
sliould  refuse  to  subscribe  to  tlie  petition, 
which  was  a  tiling  I  knew  my  Lord  would 
never  submit  to  ;  nor  in  fact  could  I  wish  to 
preserve  his  life  on  these  terms.  As  the 
motion  had  passed  generally  I  thought  I 
could  draw  from  it  some  advantage  in  favour 
of  my  design.  Accordingly  I  immediately 
left  the  House  of  Lords,  and  hastened  to  the 
Tower,  where,  affecting  an  air  of  joy  and  .sa- 
tisfaction, I  toM  the  guards  1  passed  liy  (hat 


I  came  to  bring  joyful  tidings  to  the  pri- 
soners ;  I  desired  them  to  lay  aside  tlieir 
fears,  for  the  petition  had  passed  the  house 
in  their  favour.  I  then  gave  them  some 
money  to  drink  to  the  Lords  and  his  iNlajesty, 
though  it  was  but  trifling,  for  I  thought  if  I 
were  too  liberal  on  the  occasion  they  might 
suspect  ray  designs,  and  that  giving  them 
something  would  gain  their  good-will  and 
services  for  the  next  day  wliich  was  the  eve 
of  execution.  Thenext  morning  I  could  not  go 
to  the  Tower,  having  so  many  tilings  on  my 
hands  to  put  in  readiness  ;  but  in  the  evening 
when  all  was  ready  I  sent  for  Mrs.  INIills, 
Avith  whom  I  lodged,  and  acquainted  her  with 
my  design  of  attempting  my  Lord's  escape, 
as  there  was  no  ytrospect  of  his  being  par- 
doned, and  that  this  was  the  last  night  before 
the  execution.  I  told  her  that  I  had  every- 
thing in  readiness,  and  that  I  trusted  she 
would  not  refuse  to  accompany  me,  that  my 
Lord  might  pass  for  her.  1  pressed  her  to 
come  immediately  as  we  had  no  time  to  lose. 
At  the  same  time  I  sent  to  Mrs.  IMorgan, 
then  usually  known  by  the  name  of  Hilton, 
to  whose  acquaintance  my  dear  Evans  had 
introduced  me,  which  I  look  upon  as  a  very 
singular  happiness.  I  immediately  commu- 
nicated my  resolutions  to  her.  She  was  of 
a  very  tall  slender  make,  so  I  begged  her  to 
put  under  her  own  riding-hood  one  that  I 
had  prepared  for  Mrs.  Mills,  as  she  was  to 
lend  hers  to  my  Lord,  that  in  coming  out 
he  miglit  be  taken  for  her.  Mrs.  Mills  was 
tlien  with  cliild,  so  that  she  was  not  only  of 
the  same  height,  but  nearly  of  the  same 
size  as  my  Lord.  When  we  were  in  the 
coach,  I  never  ceased  talking  that  tliey  miglit 
have  no  leisure  to  reflect.  Tlieir  surprise 
and  astonishment  when  I  first  opened  my 
design  to  them  had  made  them  consent 
without  even  thinking  of  the  consequences. 
On  our  arrival  at  the  Tower,  the  first  I  intro- 
duced was  ;\lrs.  ilorgan  (for  I  was  only 
allowed  to  take  in  one  at  a  time).  She 
brought  in  the  clothes  that  were  to  serve 
Mrs.  JMills  when  she  left  her  own  behind  her. 
When  Jlrs.  ]\Iorgan  had  taken  off  what  she 
had  brought  for  my  purpose,  I  conducted 
her  back  to  the  staircase,  and  in  going  I 
begged  her  to  send  me  my  maid  to  dress  me, 
that  I  was  afraid  of  being  too  late  to  present 
my  last  petition  that  night  if  she  did  not 
come  immediately.  I  des[)atchcd  her  safe, 
and  went  partly  down  stairs  to  meet  Mrs. 
Mills,  who  had  the  precaution  to  hold  her 
handkerchief  to  her  face,  as  is  natural  for  a 
woman  to  do  when  she  is  going  to  take  her 
last  farcAvell  of  a  friend  on  the  eve  of  his 
execution.  I  had  indeed  desired  her  to  do 
so  that  my  Lord  might  go  out  in  the  same 
manner.  Her  03' obrows  were  rather  inclined 
to  be  sandy,  and  my  Lord's  were  ver}^  dark 
and  very  Ihiek;    liowcvev  I  had   prepared 
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gome  paint  of  the  colour  of  hers  to  disguise 
his  with  ;  I  also  brouglit  an  artificial  lieacl- 
dress  of  tlie  same  coloured  liair  as  hers,  and 
I  painted  his  face  witli  wliite  and  his  clieeks 
with  rouge  to  hide  his  long  beard,  wliicli  he 
had  not  time  to  shave.  All  this  provision  I 
liad  before  left  in  the  Tower.  Tlie  poor 
guards,  whom  my  slight  liberality  the  day 
before  had  endeared  me  to,  let  me  go  quietly 
out  with  my  company,  and  Avere  not  so 
strictly  on  the  Avatch  as  they  usually  had 
been,  and  the  more  so  as  they  were  per- 
suaded from  what  I  told  them  the  day  before 
that  the  prisoners  would  obtain  their  pardon. 
1  made  Mrs.  Mills  take  off  her  own  hood, 
and  put  on  that  which  I  had  brought  for  her. 
I  then  took  her  by  the  hand  and  led  her  out 
of  my  Lord's  chamber,  and  in  passing  through 
the  next  room,  in  which  were  several  people, 
with  all  the  concern  imaginable  I  said,  "  My 
dear  Mrs.  Catherine,  go  in  all  haste  and  send 
me  my  waiting-maid,  she  certainly  cannot 
reflect  Iioav  late  it  is ;  I  am  to  ^jresent  my 
petition  to-night,  and  if  I  let  slip  this  oppor- 
tunity I  am  undone,  for  to-morrow  will  be 
too  late ;  hasten  her  as  much  as  possible,  for 
I  shall  be  on  thorns  till  she  comes."  Every- 
body in  the  lOom,  who  were  chiefly  the 
guards'  wives  and  daughters,  seemed  to  com- 
passionate me  exceedingly,  and  the  sentinel 
officiously  opened  the  door.  When  I  had 
seen  lier  safe  out,  I  returned  to  my  Lord  and 
finished  dressing  him.  I  had  taken  care  that 
Mrs.  Mills  did  not  go  out  crying,  that  my 
Lord  might  the  better  pass  for  the  lady  who 
came  in  crying  and  afflicted,  and  the  more 
so,  because  he  had  the  same  dress  which  she 
Avore.  When  1  had  almost  finished  dressing 
my  Lord  in  all  my  petticoats  except  one,  I 
perceived  that  it  was  growing  dark,  and  Avas 
afraid  that  the  light  of  the  candles  might 
betray  us,  so  I  resolved  to  set  olF.  I  Avent 
out  leading  him  by  the  hand,  Avhilst  he  held 
his  handkerchief  to  his  eyes.  I  spoke  to  him 
in  the  most  piteous  and  afflicted  tone  of  voice, 
bewailing  bitterly  the  negligence  of  EA'ans, 
who  had  ruined  me  by  her  delay.  Then  said 
I,  "  My  dear  Mrs.  Betty,  for  the  love  of  God, 
run  quickly  and  bring  her  with  you  ;  you 
know  my  lodging,  and  if  you  ever  made  des- 
patch in  your  life,  do  it  at  present.  I  am 
almost  distracted  with  this  disappointment." 
The  guards  opened  the  door,  and  I  went 
down  stairs  Avith  him,  still  conjuring  him  to 
make  all  possible  despatch.  As  soon  as  he 
had  cleared  the  door  I  made  him  walk  before 
me  for  fear  the  sentinel  should  take  notice  of 
his  Avalk  ;  but  I  still  continued  to  press  him  to 
make  all  the  despatch  he  possibly  could.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  stairs  I  met  my  dear  EA-ans, 
into  whose  hands  I  confided  him.  I  had 
before  engaged  Mr.  Mills  to  be  in  readiness 
before  the  Tower  to  conduct  him  to  some 


place  of  safety  in  case  we  succeeded.  He 
looked  upon  the  affair  as  so  very  improbable 
to  succeed  that  his  astonishment  Avhen  he 
saAV  us  threw  him  into  such  a  consternation 
that  he  Avas  almost  out  of  himself;  Avhicli 
Evans  perceiving,  with  the  greatest  presence 
of  mind,  Avithout  telling  him  anything  lest 
he  should  mistrust  them,  conducted  him  to 
some  of  her  own  friends  on  Avhom  she  could 
rel)',  and  so  secured  him,  Avithout  Avhich  Ave 
should  have  been  undone.  When  she  had 
conducted  him,  and  left  him  Avith  them  she 
returned  to  Mr.  IMills,  avIio  by  this  time  had 
recovered  himself  from  his  astonishment. 
They  Avent  home  together,  and  having  foxmd 
a  place  of  security  they  conducted  him  to  it. 
In  the  meantime  as  I  had  pretended  to  have 
sent  the  young  lady  on  a  message  I  Avas 
obliged  to  return  up  stairs,  and  go  back  to 
my  Lord's  room  in  the  same  feigned  anxiety 
of  being  too  late,  so  that  everybody  seemed 
sincerely  to  sjmipathise  in  my  distress. 
AVhen  I  Avas  in  the  room  I  talked  as  if  he  had 
been  really  present ;  I  ansAvered  my  oAvn 
questions  in  my  Lord's  voice  as  nearly  as  I 
could  imitate  it  ;  I  Avalked  up  and  doAvn  as 
if  we  Avere  conversing  together  till  I  thought 
they  had  time  enough  thoroughly  to  clear 
themselves  of  the  guards.  I  then  thought 
proper  to  make  off  also.  I  opened  the  door, 
and  stood  half  in  it  that  those  in  the  outward 
chamber  might  hear  what  I  said,  but  held  it 
so  close  that  they  could  not  look  in.  I  bade 
my  Lord  formal  farewell  for  the  night,  and 
added  that  something  more  than  usual 
must  have  happened  to  make  Evans  negli- 
gent on  this  important  occasion,  Avho  had 
ahvays  been  so  punctual  in  the  smallest  tri- 
fles ;  that  I  saAv  no  other  remedy  but  to  go 
in  person,  that  if  tlie  ToAver  was  still  open, 
Avhen  T  had  finished  my  Inisiness,  1  would 
return  that  night ;  but  that  he  miglit  be 
assured  I  would  be  with  him  as  early  in  the 
morning  as  I  could  gain  admittance  into  the 
Tower,  and  I  flattered  myself  I  should  bring 
more  favouralile  news.  Then  before  I  shut 
the  door  I  pulled  through  the  string  of  the 
latch,  so  that  it  could  only  be  opened  in  the 
inside.  I  then  shut  it  Avith  some  degree  of 
force  that  I  might  be  sure  of  its  being 
well  shut.  I  said  to  the  servant  as  I  passed 
by  (who  Avas  ignorant  of  the  whole  trans- 
action), that  he  need  not  carry  in  candles  to 
his  master  till  my  Lord  sent  for  them,  ns 
he  desired  to  finish  some  prayers  first.  I 
Avent  doAvn  stairs  and  called  a  coach,  as  there 
weie  several  on  the  stand,  and  drove  home  to 
my  OAvn  lodgings,  Avhere  poor  Mi.  jMcKenzie 
had  been  waiting  to  carry  thepetition  in  case 
my  attempt  had  failed.  I  told  him  there 
was  no  need  of  any  petition  as  my  Lord  Avas 
safe  out  of  the  ToAvcr,  and  out  of  the  liands 
of  his  enemies  as  I  supposed,  but  that  I  did 
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not  know  wliere  lie  was.  I  discharged  the 
coach  and  sent  for  a  sedan  chair  and  went 
to  the  Duchess  ol'  Buccleugh,  who  expected 
me  about  tliat  time,  as  I  had  begged  of  lier 
to  present  tlie  petition  for  me,  having  taken 
my  precaution  against  all  events.  I  asked 
if  she  was  at  home,  and  they  answered  me 
that  she  expected  me,  and  had  another 
duchess  with  her.  T  refused  to  go  up  stairs 
as  she  hsid  company  with  her,  and  I  was  not 
in  a  condition  to  see  any  other  company.  I 
beggetl  to  be  shown  into  a  chamber  below 
stairs,  and  that  they  would  have  the  goodness 
to  send  her  Grace's  maid  to  me,  having 
something  to  say  to  her.  I  had  discharged 
the  chair  lest  I  might  be  pursued  and 
watched." 

It  would  have  been  a  pity  if  so  much  cou- 
rage and  affection  had  been  defeated.  But 
they  were  not.  His  Lordship  escaped  to 
Calais  in  a  servant's  livery,  when  so  lapid 
was  the  passage,  that  the  captain  jestinglv 
remarked,  "  the  wind  could  not  have  served 
better  if  my  passengers  had  been  flying  for 
their  lives." 

Not  long  afterward  the  Countess  by  tlie 
advice  of  an  eminent  lawj-er  fled  the  country 
and  joined  her  husband,  for  so  incensed  was 
the  king  against  her  that  there  was  no 
saying  how  far  he  might  be  inclined  to 
stretc'..  the  law  against  her. 

The  mansion  of  Terregles,  as  it  now  ap- 
pears, was  built  about  sixt}^  years  ago.  It  is 
a  large  plain  building  of  red  freestone  in  the 
Grecian  style  of  architecture.  The  gardens 
and  grounds  are  extensive,  in  part  retaining 
the  form  in  which  they  were  originally  laid 
out  at  a  very  remote  period.  The  terraces, 
and  clipped  hedges  of  beech  and  yew,  bring 
us  back  to  the  times  Avhen  the  great  object 
Avas  to  confine  nature  in  stays  as  it  were, 
and  reduce  her  from  a  wild  frolicsome  maiden 
to  a  sober  and  prim  matron. 

The  old  house  or  castle  Avas  pulled  down 
about  three  and  twenty  years  since. 

DINDEE  HOUSE,  about  two  miles  from 
Wells,  Somersetshire,  the  seat  of  James 
Curtis  Somerville,  Esq.  The  present  man- 
sion Avas  built  in  1802,  upon  the  site  of  the 
old  manor-house,  by  the  Rev.  William 
Somerville,  prebendary  of  Wells,  vicar  of 
Bibmy,  and  rector  of  Aston-Somerville  in 
Crloucestershire.  It  is  a  substantial  stone- 
faced  building,  in  a  mixture  of  the  Italian 
and  Grecian  stjdes,  and  stands  in  a  pictu- 
resque valley,  surrounded  by  trees.  At  the 
back  is  the  village  of  Dinder.  In  the  plea- 
sure grounds  is  a  stream  of  Avator,  Avith 
small  cascades,  and  crossed  by  a  bridge  in 
the  road  from  the  House  to  the  Lodge. 

At  one  time  IJinder  House  belonged  to 
the  Rodneys  ;  from  them  it  passed  to  the 


Ilicks's,  through  Avhom  it  came  by  marriage 
to  the  Hon.  George  Somerville,  the  great- 
grandfather of  the  present  proprietor. 

I-IALE  ILA.LL,  in  ancient  times  called  Haugh 
Heale,  Cumberland,  the  seat  of  Miles  Fon- 
sonby,  E'sq.,  who  derives  his  descent  from 
an  ancient  and  nolile  house  in  Picard}^, 
which  became  established  in  England  at  tlic 
time  of  the  Conquest.  The  name  of  Pon- 
sonby  Avas  assumed  from  the  family  gaining 
possession  of  an  estate  so  called. 

In  1177,  the  tAventy-third  year  of  Henry 
the  Second,  the  Ponsonbys  had  the  office  of 
Barber  to  the  king  of  England,  conferred 
upon  them  at  a  period  when  such  nomina- 
tions were  supposed  to  confer  honour,  for 
much  about  the  same  time  Ave  read  of  the 
situation  of  butler  being  bestOAved  upon  an 
ancestor  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond.  The  first 
named  in  the  Herald's  Visitation  is  John  Pon- 
sonby,  father  of  Simon  Ponsonby.  From  a 
will  of  Sir  Roger  Ponsonby,  clerk,  dated  Oc- 
tober 28th,  1554,  and  tiled  at  Doctors'  Com- 
mons, it  Avould  appear  that  his  eldest  brother, 
Sir  .MatheAV  Ponsonbj',  Avas  then  the  head  of 
the  house,  as  by  this  will  he  only  left  him 
the  smallest  legacy  in  comparison  Avith  other 
brothers  and  nephews  on  account  of  his 
being  the  eldest.  He  died  parson  of  the 
church  of  Chekindcn  in  Oxfordshire,  and 
amongst  other  bequests  he  left  tAventy 
pounds  for  a  yearly  dirge,  and  the  mass  of 
,  live  Avounds,  to  be  said  in  the  church  Avhere 
his  father  and  mother  lay,  at  the  same  time 
ordering  a  tombstone  to  be  placed  over  the 
grave  of  his  ftither, 

A  moiety  of  this  estate  Avas  conveyed  to 
the  Ponsonb^'s  by  Agnes,  daughter  and  co- 
heiress of  Alexander  De  Hale,  Avho  married 
one  of  the  family  about  the  reign  of  EdAvard 
the  First.  Subsequently,  in  the  time  of 
Richard  the  Second,  they  acquired  the  en- 
tire property 

The  oldest  date  about  the  Hall  is  1591, 
Avith  the  initials,  on  either  side  of  it,  of  S.  P. 
(Simon  Ponsonby),  and  A.  P.  (Anne  Pon- 
sonby). But  this  can  only  refer  to  the 
repair  of  that  particular  portion,  for  the 
building,  as  is  knoAvn  from  other  sources, 
Avas  erected  by  an  ancestor  of  Alexander  De 
Hale  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest. 
It  is  an  old  English  structure,  retaining 
many  traces  of  the  age  to  AA-hich  it  belongs ; 
as  for  instance,  a  fire-place  in  the  kitchen 
full  fifteen  feet,  a  brobdinnagian  arrange- 
ment, that  could  hardly  have  been  thought 
of,  except  in  an  age  Avhen  oxen  Avere  roasted 
Avliule  Two  Gothic  doors,  one  leading  into 
this  kitchen,  and  the  other  into  the  entrance 
hall,  give  the  place  an  air  of  great  antiquity, 
though  the  latter  doorway  bears  the  date  of 
1G25,  with  the  initials  J.  P.  upon  it. 
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In  point  of  situation  Hale  ILill  possesses 
none  of  the  softer  features  of  an  English 
landscape.  On  the  contrar}^,  it  stands  upon 
the  edge  of  a  bleak  and  desolate  moorland. 
If,  however,  this  gives  it  a  somewhat  naked 
appearance,  in  amends  it  offers  a  fine  tract 
for  the  sportsmen,  and  there  is  about  tlie 
Hall  a  good  deal  of  wood  and  plantation. 
Some  vestiges,  too,  of  antiquity  may  be  found 
liere.  Not  far  from  the  house  is  a  large 
dovecot,  with  hundreds  of  holes  inside,  now 
unroofed  and  overgrown  with  ivy.  Hutchin- 
son, the  historian  of  Cumberland,  writing 
eighty  j^ears  ago,  describes  Hale  Hall  as 
"  a  commodious  and  pleasant  mansion,  for 
several  ages  the  place  of  residence  of  the 
ancient  family  of  Fonsonby." 

In  the  neighbourhood  is  a  romantic  hill, 
called  Wotohanli.  Accordmg  to  tradition, 
this  singular  name — Woe-to-bank,  was  de- 
rived from  an  event  that  belongs  to  the 
remote  period  Avhen  wolves  abounded  in  the 
island,  and  afforded  the  hunter  one  of  his 
principal  amusements.  The  legend  runs 
thus,  and  whether  true  or  not,  has  nothing 
in  it  to  shock  belief.  A  lord  of  Beckermont, 
the  neighbouring  parish  to  Hale,  was  one 
day  hunting  the  wolf  with  his  wife  and  ser- 
vants. During  the  chase  he  missed  his  lady, 
upon  which  the  sport  of  the  day  was  given 
up,  and  the  huntsmen  scattered  in  all  direc- 
tions in  quest  of  her.  After  a  long  and 
anxious  search,  just  as  the  shades  of  evening- 
began  to  close  upon  them,  they  found  her 
body  on  this  very  bank,  with  a  wolf  in  the 
act  of  feasting  on  the  prey  that  it  was  plain 
enough  to  see  he  had  killed.  The  despair 
of  the  husband  at  this  sight  may  be  more 
easily  imagined  than  described.  In  the  first 
burst  of  agony,  he  exclaimed,  "  woe  to  this 
bank !  " — and  hence,  as  the  tale  became  a 
common  theme  amongst  the  people,  the 
place  acquired  a  name  from  the  denuncia- 
tion he  had  uttered  in  his  grief. 

BRAMHALL,  OR  BRAMALL,  Cheshire, 
about  two  miles  south-west  of  Stockport, 
the  seat  of  the  Davenports.  The  Bromeale, 
or  Bromhale  family,  is  mentioned  in  very 
ancient  records,  but  the  male  line  became 
extinct  in  Geoft'rey  de  Bromhale,  when  his 
daughter  and  heiress,  Alice,  brought  the 
estate  to  John,  second  son  of  Thomas  Daven- 
port of  Wheltrough,  Esq.,  in  the  twenty- 
second  year  of  Edward  III.  During  the 
great  Civil  War,  Peter  Davenport,  the  then 
j^ossessor  of  the  estate,  appears  to  have 
suffered  considerably  from  both  royalists 
and  parliamentarians.  If  the  latter  robbed 
him  of  guns  and  horses.  Prince  Rupert's 
soldiers  plundered  him  of  linen  and  other 
goods,  to  the  amount  of  a  hundred  pounds, 
consumed  his  provisions,  damaged  the  house 


and,  as  he  patheticall}'  exclaims,  "  ate  me 
threescore  bushells  of  oates."  No  sooner  had 
these  cormorants  departed,  tlian  back 
swarmed  the  republican  locusts  to  glean  all 
—  it  could  not  have  been  much — that  had 
escaped  the  king's  party.  Then  came  a 
connnission  of  sequestration,  when  he  was 
forced  to  pay  five  hundred  pounds,  by  way 
of  composition,  to  purge  himself  of  his  de- 
linquency in  having  been  plundered  by 
Prince  Rupert,  for  of  no  otJier  offence  does 
he  appear  to  have  been  guilty.  There  is 
something  ludicrously  pathetic  in  his  own 
account  of  these  persecutions,  though  no 
doidjt  serious  enough  to  him  at  the  time  of 
their  occurrence  : 

"  On  New  Year's  day.  1 643,  Sir  IVilliam 
Brereton    being    about    Slopport,    Captain 
Sankey,    Captain    Francis  Dokenfield,  with 
two  or  three  troopers,  came  to  Bramhall, 
and  went  into  my  stable  and  took  out  all  my 
horses ;  then  they  drove  all  they  could  find 
out  of  the  park,   taking  them   quite  away 
witli  them,  above  twenty  in  all;  afterwards 
searched  my  house  for  arms  again,  and  took 
my  fowling-piece,  stocking-piece,  and  drum 
(which  Sir  William  had  left  me),  with  divers 
otlier  things  ;  and  although,   by  means  my 
wife  made  to  Sir  William  Brereton,  we  had 
a   warrant   from   him  to  have  all  mj^  eoods 
taken  at  that  time  to  be  restored,  and'  had 
my  young  horse,   with   some    other  horses 
again,  yet    we  lost  them,  both  horses  and 
other  goods,  wdiich  we  could  never  after  get. 
In  JNIay,  1654,  Captain   Stanley's  men  took 
my  mare  from  me  at  Widford,  and  made  me 
to  come  home  on  foot,  and  shortly    after 
came  to  Bramhall  to  be  quartered  ;  notwith- 
standing, next  day  after  they    were    gone 
came  Prince  Rupert  his  army,  by  whom  I 
lost  better  than  a  hundred  pounds  in  linens 
and  other  goods  at  Mile's   End,  besides  the 
rifling  and  pulling  to  pieces  of  my  house. 
By  whom,  and  my  Lord   Gormge's  army,  I 
lost  eight  horses,  and  besides  victuals  and 
other  provisions,    they   ate    me  threescore 
bushels  of  oats.     No  sooner  was  the  Prince 
gone,  but  Stanley's   cornet,  one   Lely,  and 
twenty  of  his  troop  (which  before  had  fled 
the    country),    hastened    their    return,    to 
plunder  me  of  my  horses,  which  the  Prince 
had  left  me,  which  they  did,  notwithstanding 
the    quarter    they    had    here    before,    the 
captain's  letter  respecting  my  mare,  nor  my 
care  in  procuring  Avhat  I  could  of  ni}'  neigh- 
bours'   horses   being  taken,  but  tooke  all  I 
had,  seventeen  of  my  ownandmy  cliildren's, 
of  which  we  could  never  get  one  restored. 

"  Then  came  the  committee  for  seques- 
tration. On  Friday,  the  9th  of  August 
1644,  information  was  brought  in  to  the  se- 
questrators for  delinquency,  by  oath,  as  they 
say,  but   by   whose  malicious   instigation  I 
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could  not  yet  come  to  know,  but  certainly 
by  my  own  tenants. 

"August  12th.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
aforesaid  losses  and  expenses  I  had  sufliered 
on  the  parliament's  side,  and  Sir  William 
Brereton's  promise  to  the  contrary,  there 
came  to  Bramhal  the  commissioners  deputed 
by  the  commissioners  for  Macclesfield  hun- 
dred,*with  a  commission  directed  to  them  for 
the  said  sequestrators  to  take  an  inventory 
of  all  my  goods,  both  within  the  house  and 
without,  -which  they  in  a  most  strict  and 
severe  manner  performed,  going  into  every 
room  of  the  house,  and  narrowly  searching 
every  corner,  causing  all  boxes  and  chests 
to  be  opened,  which  otherwise  they  threat- 
ened to  break  open,  being  in  the  meantime 
guarded  with  a  company  of  musquetiers, 
who  stood  in  the  parke  and  all  about  the 
house  with  their  matches  lighted. 

"The  Thursday  next  ensuing,  they  began 
their  examination  of  witnesses  to  prove  me 
a  delinquent,  not  sparing  what  they  could 
extort  from  any  one  that  might  turn  to  my 
disadvatage,  wherein  some  of  my  own 
tenants  showed  themselves  forward  to  give 
in  evidence  against  me,  but  I  must  not  know 
who  they  were. 

"  About  three  weeks  afterwards,  I  re- 
ceived a  warrant  from  the  sequestrators  to 
appear  before  them  at  Stopport  in  person,  to 
answer  such  objections  as  they  had  found 
against  me,  which  I  accordingly  did,  where 
they  alleged  against  me  that  I  had  joined 
with  the  commissioners  of  array  at  Honch- 
cath,  Knotesford,  and  i\Iacclesiield,  where- 
unto  I  affirmatively  answered  that  I  was 
there,  and  withall  gave  them  such  reasons 
for  my  being  there  as  might  have  satisfied 
them,  yet  nevertheless  I  did  conceive  that 
my  composition  made  with  Sir  William 
Brereton,  Sir  (leorge  Booth,  and  Colonel 
Dockenfield  since  then,  and  my  restraint 
from  arms,  might  free  mee  from  delinquency 
in  that  point,  if  thereby  I  had  incurred  the 
penalty  thereof.  AVith  these,  and  such 
other  allegations  in  defence  of  myself  at  that 
time,  I  thought  I  had  given  them  such  satis- 
faction as  I  should  have  heard  no  more  from 
them,  till  above  a  month  afterwards,  I  re- 
ceived another  warrant  to  appear  before 
them  at  Stopport  again,  where  they  said 
they  had  more  to  charge  me  withall,  con- 
cerning my  delinquency.  I  accordingly 
came  before  them  the  second  time  (Colonel 
Dockenfield  being  there)  and  there  they 
demanded  if  I  had  taken  the  natio)ial 
covenant,  and  pressed  me  with  it,  whcreunto 
I  desired  to  have  time  given  me  in  such  a 
weighty  matter,  to  advise  with  some  of  my 
friends  about  it,  and  at  length  got  ten  daj's' 
respite  to  answer  it  at  Namtwich,  where  I 
in  the  meantime  satisfied  the  gentlemen  and 


counccU  of  warre,  and  had  a  certificate  from 
them  to  the  sequestrators  for  that  purpose; 
they,  not  herewith  contented,  nor  with  any 
reasonable  satisfaction  I  could  give  them, 
and  neglecting  my  just  allegations  in  de- 
fence of  my  innocency,  proceeded  further 
against  me  in  renewing  their  commands  to 
my  tenants  to  detain  my  rents  from  mee, 
and  commanding  them  to  lu-ing  their  leases 
before  them  in  viewing  and  rating  all  my 
lands  ;  and  in  conclusion,  unless  I  would 
agree  to  give  them  £500  in  composition, 
they  intended  to  proceed  against  me  as  a 
delinquent  in  all  rigour  and  extremity.  This 
composition  of  £500  I  was  constrained  to 
make  with  them  on  Friday,  the  7th  of  March. 
1G44,  though  not  as  acknowledging  myself 
guilty  of  delinquency,  yet  thereby  to  bring 
my  own  peace,  and  rather  than  sufter  myself 
and  my  estate  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  them 
of  whose  unjust  proceedings  I  have  already 
sufficient  tryall,  referring  my  future  successe 
to  the  protection  of  the  mighty  God  of 
Heaven,  who  will  right  me,  as  I  hope,  in  his 
good  time." 

Bramhall  Hall  stands  upon  a  rising  ground, 
at  the  intersection  of  two  deep  valleys, 
through  Avhich  flow  the  clear  waters  of  the 
Bollin.  It  was  originally  a  quadrangle,  but 
the  western  side  was  taken  down  by  William 
Davenport,  Esq.,  who  also  removed  a  gallery 
that  extended  along  the  top  of  the  eastern 
side.  In  other  respects,  it  still  retains  a 
great  deal  of  its  early  form,  being  chiefly 
built  of  timber.  Portio)is  of  it  appear  to 
belong  to  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth, 
but  a  few  years  ago  one  side  was  taken  down 
and  rebuilt  in  a  more  modern  style. 

The  entrance  is  by  the  Great  Hall,  a 
nol^le  room  of  fair  dimensions,  lighted  by 
three  large  windows,  one  of  which  forms  a 
considerable  recess  on  the  western  side,  and 
is  ornamented  by  four  medallions  in  stained 
glass  representing  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Mars,  and 
Mercury.  The  roof  is  flat,  with  two  elabo- 
rate carvings  in  wood,  having  two  modern 
lanterns  suspended  from  their  centres.  The 
walls  are  hung  round  with  family  portraits, 
and  wainscoted  with  oak.  On  the  right  of 
the  entrance,  in  a  niche  formed  by  two  mas- 
sive oak  pillars,  stands  a  complete  suit  of 
black  armour  ;  and  over  the  fire-place  is  a 
carving  of  the  family  arms,  above  which  is 
inscribed,  "  1609.  Sir  AVilliam  Davenport, 
Knight,"  v.'hile  underneath  is  Dame  Dorothy 
Davenport.  On  either  side  of  these  is  a 
number  of  carved  heads  in  high  relief,  ap- 
pended to  the  perpendicular  beams  that  sup- 
port the  ceiling.  To  the  left  and  right  of 
tlie  fire-place  are  two  noble  antlers,  round 
Avhieh  hang  several  steel  spurs,  brass  stir- 
rups, and  other  pieces  of  armour  belonging 
to  the  time  of  Cromwell. 
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This  Great  Hall  is  no  doubt  the  oldest 
part  of  the  building.  The  whole  of  its  in- 
ternal arrangement  presents  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  decorations  and  furniture  of  the  Eli- 
zabethan age.  From  here  a  spiral  staircase, 
composed  of  solid  oak  blocks,  leads  to  the 
drawing-room,  a  handsome  apartment  about 
twelve  3''ards  square,  wainscoted  nearly  to 
the  ceiling,  which  is  modern,  and  decorated 
with  several  pendants  and  elaborate  orna- 
ments in  stucco.  The  armorial  bearings  of 
the  successive  alliances  are  placed  above  the 
wainscot,  and  tlie  mantel-piece  bears  the 
arms  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  said  to  have  been 
presented  by  her  to  the  Davenports. 

The  next  object  of  interest  is  the  plaster- 
room,  so  called  from  the  material  of  which 
the  floor  is  composed,  one  of  the  few  remain- 
ing examples  of  that  oriental  style,  which 
was  introduced  by  the  Crusaders.  It  bears 
the  date  1599,  and  is  hung  round  with  buff 
coats,  chain  armour,  and  military  armour, 
and  with  a  large  piece  of  tapestry,  the  work 
of  Dame  Dorothy.  In  the  centre  of  the 
floor  stands  an  antique  bedstead  with  much 
superfluity  of  ornament,  matched  in  one 
corner  by  a  very  venerable  clock.  Here, 
too,  may  be  seen  three  spindles,  a  word 
which  ere  long  will  be  only  found  in  archaic 
glossaries,  the  thing  itself  scarcely  occurring 
any^vhere  except  in  fairy  tales,  which  are 
themselves  growing  obsolete.  But  the  most 
singular  piece  of  furniture  in  this  room  is  a 
clumsy,  but  richly-carved  cradle,  wherein  no 
doubt  many  generations  have  been  rocked 
to  sleep. 

Contiguous  to  the  plaster-room  is   a  bed- 
cha'mber  that  had  once  been  appropriated 
to  Dame     Dorothy,     and   wliich    is   called 
the  paradise-room  from  the  tapestry  of  the 
bed  representing  the  history  of  the  Fall.     It 
was  worked  by  the  hands  of  the  indefatigable 
dame,  wlio  indeed  seems  to  have  thought 
with  most  other  good  folks  of  her  day,  that 
women  came  into  the  world  for  no  earthly 
purpose  but  to  sew,  spin,  cook,  embroider, 
and  nurse  children.      Round  the  fringe  at 
the  top  is  the  foUowmg  quaint  inscription  : — 
"  Feare  God,  and  sleepe  in  peace,  that  thou 
in  Chryste  mayeste  reste.   To  passe  these 
dayes  of  sinne,  and  raigne  with  him  in  blisse 
where  angels  do  remayne,  And  blesse  and 
prayse  his  name  AYith  songs  of  joy  and  ha- 
pines,  And  live  with  him  for  ever.      There- 
fore 0  Lord  m  thee  is   my  full  hope  and 
trust,  that  thou  wilt  mee  defend    from  sin, 
the  world,  and  divilo,  who  goeth  about  to 
catch  poor  sinners  in  their  snare,  and  briuge 
them  to  that  i^lace  where  greefe  and  sorrows 
are.     So  now  I  end  my  lynes  and  worke  that 
hath  beenelonge  to  those  that  doe  them  reade, 
in  hope  they  will  be  pleased  by  me,  Dorothy 
Deveuport,  1636."      If  the  good  dame's  de- 
votion and  industry  were  not  of  a  very  rati- 


onal order,  they  were  at  least  earnest  and 
sincere.  On  another  part  of  the  bed,  "  M. 
D.  1610,  and  D.  D.  1614,"  are  inscribed, 
relating  probably  to  the  date  of  her  own 
birth,  and  that  of  her  husband. 

The  roof  of  this  room  is  panelled,  the 
floor  is  of  solid  oak,  and  the  walls  wains- 
coted with  the  same  material.  The  chairs, 
drawers,  and  cabinets,  are  all  elaborately 
carved,  and  upon  the  walls  are  hung  the 
eternal  embroidery  in  various  frames. 

A  wainscoted  apartment  in  the  south- 
east conducts  to  the  banqueting- room, 
which  occupies  nearly  all  that  remams  of 
the  first  story  on  the  south  side  of  the  qua- 
drangle. Tliis  room  is  about  forty -two  feet 
long  by  twenty-one  feet  wide,  and  is  also 
lined  with  oak.  The  roof  is  divided  length- 
wise into  six  compartments,  upheld  by  mas- 
sive timbers,  alternately  sustained  by  up- 
rights that  rest  on  obtuse  arches  of  oak 
sprung  from  pilasters.  The  sides  of  these 
arches  are  decorated  with  foliage,  rosettes, 
and  quatrefoils,  and  are  finished  at  the  top 
with  an  embattled  moulding.  The  windows 
are  narrow,  in  the  Gothic  style  that  prevailed 
at  the  date  of  the  building.  That  upon  the 
north  side  is  an  oriel  projecting  over  the 
quadrangle  below  on  a  carved  corbel,  on 
which,  amongst  other  emblems  are  the  shield 
and  bearings  of  the  Bramhall  family.  The 
centre  of  the  hall  is  occupied  by  a  knotted 
maple  table,  eighteen  feet  long,  while  at  one 
end  stands  an  oaken  sideboard,  remarkable 
for  its  exquisite  carving. 

In  the  south-east  angle  of  the  building  is 
the  domestic  chapel,  about  forty-two  feet 
long  and  nineteen  feet  wide,  with  a  stone 
floor  and  a  flat  roof  sustained  by  brackets. 
Over  the  entrance  is  painted  in  black  letter 
a  summary  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  and 
on  either  side  are  quotations  from  the  Fa- 
thers. The  window  above  the  altar  is  di- 
vided into  nine  bays,  and  enriclied  with 
Gothic  fret-work  as  well  as  armorial  bearings 
upon  stained  glass,  the  centre  being  fiUed  by 
a  small  painting  of  the  crucifixion.  The 
altar  itself  is  rudely  formed  of  a  fossU  marble 
slab,  on  either  side  of  which  is  an  antique 
chair.  At  the  end  of  the  bcTich  to  the  right 
of  the  entrance  is  a  curious  oak-carving,  the 
date  of  which,  from  its  devices, — the  rose 
and  fetterlock,  the  feathers  of  the  princi- 
pality, the  ragged  staff,  and  the  rampant 
bear  of  the  heiress  of  the  Earls  of  Warwick 
— may  be  referred  to  the  time  of  Richard  the 
Third.  At  the  eastern  cud  of  the  chapel  is 
the  family  vault. 

When  some  repairs  were  being  made  a  few 
years  since  in  the  north-east  part  of  the 
building,  the  Avorkmen  discovered  two  small 
rooms,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been 
intended  for  a  hiding-place  to  the  family 
when  under  persecution  in  the  time  of  the 
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Civil  War.  They  are  now,  however,  furnished 
in  the  modern  style,  and  appropriated  to  the 
servants. 

The  family  crest,  a  felon's  head,  with  a 
knotted  halter  round  the  neck,  occupies  a 
conspicuous  place  at  the  entrance  on  the 
south  side.  "  It  is  supposed,"  says  Orme- 
rod,  "  to  have  been  borne  on  the  helmets  of 
the  master  serjeants  in  their  perambulations 
through  the  Peke  hills,  and  the  forests  of 
Leek  and  Macclesfield  to  the  terror  of  the 
numerous  gangs  of  banditti,  which  tlien 
infested  those  wild  districts.  There  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  Capesthorne  family  a  long 
roll,  without  date,  but  very  ancient — con- 
taining the  names  of  the  master-robbers  who 
were  taken  and  beheaded  in  the  times  of 
Vivian,Thomas,  and  Roger  de  Davenport,  and 
also  of  their  companions,  and  of  the  fees  paid 
to  them  in  right  of  their  serjeantcy.  From 
this  it  appears  that  the  fee  for  a  master  rob- 
ber was  two  shillings  and  one  salmon,  and 
for  his  companions  twelvepence  each.  There 
is  also  an  account  of  the  several  master  rolj  • 
bers  and  their  companions  who  were  slain  by 
the  Serjeants  with  the  fees  thereon." 

Amongst  the  many  valualjle  portraits  in 
•  this  mansion  is  one  of  Sir   Urian   Legh,  the 
supposed  hero  of  Percy's  old  ballad — 

"  Will  you  hear  of  a  Spanish  ladye, 
How  she  wooed  an  Englislunani 
Garments  gay,  as  rich  as  may  be, 
Docked  with  jewels  had  she  on." 

BARROW  GREEN  HOUSE,  Oxted,  Surrey, 
the  seat  of  Charles  Legh  Hoskins 
Master,  Esq.,  a  Magistrate  and  Deputy- 
lieutenant  for  that  county.  This  gentleman 
belongs  to  a  branch  of  the  ancient  Kentish 
family  of  Master,  of  East  Langdon,  one  of 
whom.  Sir  Edward  Master,  Avas  governor  of 
Dover  Castle. 

The  precise  date  of  this  building  cannot 
be  ascertained,  but  it  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  erected  in  the  latter  end  of 
Henry  the  Eighth's  reign,  or  early  in  the  time 
of  Elizabeth.     It  was  modernized  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  Kathcrine 
Duchess  of  Devonshire,  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Jolni  Hoskins,  Esq.,  and  widow  of  the 
second  Duke  of  Devonshire.      The  original 
gable  ends  may  still  be  seen  in  the  east  front. 
This  estate    was  possessed    at    an  early 
period  by  the  family  of  Rede,  from  whom  it 
was  purchased  by  that  of  Hoskins.      The 
male  line  of  this  race  becoming  extinct,  Ka- 
thcrine, sole  daughter  and  heiress  of  Wil- 
liam Hoskins,  Esq.,  I)roiight  it  bj'  marriage 
to  Legh  IMaster,  Esq.,  of  New  Hall,  Lanca- 
shire. 

There  was  formerly  attached  to  the  house 
a  small  deer  park  of  twenty  acres  in  extent. 
This  liowever  in  more  recent  times  has  been 
converted  into  pleasure  grounds,  laid  out 
Avith  much  taste  and  elegance,  and  probably 


leaving  little,  or  nothing,  to  regret  in  the 
alteration. 

PALE,  near  Corwen,  Merionethshire,  the 
seat  of  the  Rev.  David  Morris  Lloyd,  who 
derives  his  descent  paternally  from  Hcdd 
Molwynog,  Lord  of  Uwch  Aled,  a  cliieftain 
of  Denbighland,  fonnder  of  nine  noble  tribes 
of  North  Wales  and  Powis.  'I'he  name, 
which  is  pronounced  as  a  dissyllable —  Pallcy 
— signifies  "  where  is  it  ?  "  in  olden  times, 
wlien  a  liouse  was  built,  they  invited  the 
senior  of  the  tribe  or  family  to  come  and  see 
it,  and  from  his  impressions  they  derived 
the  name  of  the  new  edifice.  The  head  of 
the  Lloyd  sept  was  thus  invited,  and  being 
told  there  is  the  house,  demanded  "  pale  ! " 
— where  is  it,  for  the  building,  like  its  suc- 
cessor in  the  present-  day,  was  completely 
embosomed,  and  hid  from  sight  by  trees. 

At  what  time  the  house  thus  alluded  to 
was  built  is  uncertain  ;  but  it  was  pulled 
doAvn  and  a  new  building  erected  on  its  site 
in  1800  by  the  Rev.  James  Lloyd.  It  is  in 
the  castellated  style  that  harmonises  well 
with  the  bolder  features  of  AVelsh  scenery. 
The  demesnes  are  covered  with  wood,  pre- 
senting a  park-like  appearance,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  grounds  iloAvs  the  river  Dee. 

From  time  immemorial  this  estate  has 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  Lloyds,  or  as 
it  is  more  correctly  written  Llwyds. 

BAEASET,  Warwickshire,  in  the  parish  of 
Alveston,  the  seat  of  William  Judd  Harding, 
Esq.,  a  jMagistrate  and  Deputy-lieutenant  of 
the  county,  two  miles  from  Stratford  East, 
near  the  turnpike  road  to  VVellesbourne,  Kine- 
ton,  and  Edge  Hill.  This  family  of  Harding 
is  a  branch  of  the  ancient  house  of  Arden,  of 
Longcroft,  more  immediately  descended  from 
Judd  Harding  of  Hampton  in  Arden,  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  grandson  of  Henry  Arden 
of  Longcroft.  The  orthography  now  used  in 
the  siu-name,  was  adopted  by  the  family  at  a 
very  early  period.  The  original  designation 
of  Arden  was  first  assumed  from  their  residing 
in  a  part  of  the  country  so  called  from  its 
woodiness,  the  old  Britons  and  Gauls,  as  Cam- 
den observes,  using  the  word  in  that  sense. 

The  mansion  of  Baraset  was  built  in  1800, 
by  William  Harding,  Esq.,  a  justice  of  peace, 
deputy-lieutenant  for  the  county  of  AVar- 
wick,  and  gentleman  of  the  bed  chamber  to 
George  the  Third.  It  is  a  brick  building  of 
three  stories,  in  the  modern  style  of  archi- 
tecture, which  it  is  at  all  times  so  difficult 
to  define.  The  whole  has  of  late  been  much 
enlarged,  and  the  walls  covered  with  a  coat- 
ing of  cement  tl.at  from  its  colour  gives  the 
house  the  appearance  of  having  been  built 
of  stone.  About  the  mansion  are  full  two 
hundred  acres  of  the  best  land,  and  a  lawn 
of  forty  acres  stretching  nearly  to  tlie  famed 
river  Avon. 
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The  site  of  this  estate  is  said  by  Dugdale 
in  his  history  of  Warwickshire  to  be  oue  of 
the  pleasautest,  as  well  as  healthiest  iu  the 
whole  county. 

COLE  ORTON  HALL,    is    to    the    western 
parts  of  Leicestershire,  what  Belvoir  Castle 
is  to  the  eastern,  the  crowning  glory.     Some 
mansions  derive  their  charm  from  beauty  of 
situation  —  some    from    their    architectual 
grace--some  from  their  historical  or  poetical 
associations — Cole  Orton  possesses  all  these. 
Originally  it  was  but  a  hamlet  of  Ashby  de 
la  Zouch,  and   in   1322  it  was  in   the  pos- 
session  of    Alan   le   Zouch ;    it   soon  after 
came     to     the     Maurewards     and     by     a 
marriage     of     Philippa,    heiress      of    that 
ancient  line,    it   passed    to    the    "glorious 
Beaumonts,"  in  whose  family,  with  the  short 
intermission  of  the  unjust  attainder  of  John 
Viscount  Beaumont  (afterwards  reversed), 
it  has  continued  for  upwards  of  500  years. 
In  the  troublous  times,  it  was  garrisoned  by 
the    Royalists,   and    Charles   I.    spent  one 
night  in  the  old  Hall  and  dated  from  it  one 
of   his    most    important   letters.      At   the 
period  when  Sir  Geoi-ge  Beaumont,  the  dis- 
tinguished  amateur   painter,    succeeded   to 
the    estate   (about   1798)    Cole  Orton  was 
little   more   than  a  ruined  mansion  and  a 
moorland  waste  covered  by  coal  banks  and 
scattered    colliers'    cabins.*       Under     Sir 
George's   fine  taste  the  domain  was   soon 
embellished  by  the  present  elegant  mansion 
(finished  iu  1804),  the  unsightly  cabins  were 
converted    into    rural     cottages,   and     the 
gi'ouuds   were   laid  out  and   planted   with 
exquisite   judgment.       In    this    task,   and 
especially  iu  the  production  of  the  unique 
winter  garden,  Sir  George  wa.s  aided  by  his 
friend  Wordsworth  who  composed  amid  the 
shades  of  Cole  Orton  some  of  the  choicest 
of  his  poems.     Here  too  Sir  AValter  Scott 
wrote  a  portion  of  "  Ivanhoe,^^  the  scene  of 
Ashby  Tournament  being  in  the  adjoining 
parish,  and  here  Sir  George  Beaumont  pro- 
duced those  admirable  pictures  which  have 
been  the  delight  of  connoisseurs  and  lovers 
of  art. 

The  pleasure  grounds  have  long  been  the 
admiration  of  all  visitors,  and  justly  so,  for 
they  are  all  that  taste,  genius  and  judgment 
could  make  them.  Memorials  of  Francis 
Beaumont,  the  dramatic  poet,  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  and  of  AVordsworth  form  in- 
teresting objects  in  these  delightful  gardens, 
which  abiound,  indeed,  in  all  those  embellish- 
ments which  elegant  art  knows  how  to 
mingle  with  the  productions  of  Nature. 
The  Hermit's  Cell,  carved  by  AVordsworth 
from  the  natural  rock,  and  frequently  the 
scene  of  his  contemplative  musings,  is  oue 

*  The  name  of  the  village  is  derived  from  the  Coal  in 
■which  it  abounds,  and  there  is  evidence  of  a  pit  hanng 
been  worked  hero  very  soon  after  the  Conquest. 


of  the  most  charming  of  tliese  accessories 
to  the  charms  of  Cole  Orton.     The  terrace 
commands  a  prospect  of  almost  unrivalled 
extent  and  beauty,  skirting  the  foreground, 
commences    the    beautiful    range     of    the 
CliaruM'ood  Hills,  below  them  a  rich  valley 
interspersed  with  many  a  village  tower  and 
spire,  and  in  the  far  east — at  the  distance  of 
thirty  miles — the  towers  of  Belvoir  are  dis- 
tinctly in  view.     The  mansion   itself  is  all 
that  might  be  expected  from  the  exquisite 
taste  of  its  founder.     Externally  it  makes 
no  pretensions,  and  its   style  is   somewliat 
bizarre,  but  for  completeness,  elegance  and 
comfort   combined,   and  suitability  to   tlie 
wants  of  a  country  gentleman's   family,  the 
interior  has  few  equals.     The  entrance  liall, 
approached  by  a  stone  portico  surmounted 
by  the  Beaumont  sliield,  is  octagonal  and  is 
richly  decorated  with  the  armorial  bearings 
of  the  family.      The    staircase  contains  a 
finely-toned  organ,  and  the  rooms  are  ex- 
ceedingly  elegant    and   well  proportioned. 
The  village  church,  with  its   massive  tower 
and  lofty  spire,  forms  a  pleasing  object  on 
the  south-west  of  the  mansion.     In  addition 
to  many  niediasval  antiquities  the  venerable 
fabric    contains    a   noble    specimen    of  Sir 
George  Beaumont's  pencil,  Peter  after  his 
Denial. 

CALICE  ABBEY,  Derbyshire,  tJie  seat  of 
Sir  John  Harpur-Crewe,  Bart.  Before  the 
Norman  conquest  this  mauor  belonged  to  the 
Earl  of  jNIercia,  who  granted  it  to  Burton 
Abbey.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eightli 
it  was  held  by  Sir  William  Bassett,  Knt.  In 
1547,  Edward  the  Sixth  granted  the  site  of 
the  abbey  to  John,  Earl  of  Warwick.  Tn 
1577  it  was  i?ossessed  by  Roger  Wensley, 
Esq.,  who  made  the  abbey  his  residence.  In 
1582,  Ricliard  Wensley,  Esq.,  sold  the  pro- 
perty to  Robert  Bainbrigge,  Esq.,  and  lie,  in 
1621,  conveyed  it  to  Henry  Harpur,  Esq.,  of 
Normanton,  a  gentleman  of  ancient  family, 
tliat  may  be  traced  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Conquest.  Amongst  them  will  be  found 
many  characters  distinguished  in  their  day. 
While  some,  like  Roger  Harpur,  exalted  tlie 
family  by  their  achievements  in  the  field, 
others,  like  Richard  Harpur,  serjeant-at-law 
and  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  added  much 
to  the  family  wealth,  and  increased  the  lustre 
of  its  name  by  his  more  peaceful  acquisi- 
tions. From  this  root  has  descended  the 
present  owner  of  the  estate,  whose  grand- 
father, Sir  Henry  Harpur,  in  the  year  1808 
assumed,  under  the  royal  sign  manual,  tlie 
name  of  Crewe,  it  having  been  that  of  his 
great  grandmother,  one  of  the  daughters  and 
coheiresses  of  Thomas,  Lord  Crewe  of  Stene. 

Calke  Abbey,  Avhich  is  Sir  John  Crewe's 
principal  seat,  was  erected  early  in  the  last 
century,  by  a  Sir  Henry  Harpur,  Bart.     It 
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is  a  noble  as  well  as  elegant  edifice,  built  of 
freestone,  round  a  quadrangular  court.  The 
style  of  architecture  is  Ionic,  highly  enriched, 
■with  fluted  pilasters  between  the  windows, 
and  an  elegant  balustrade,  that  runs  round 
the  whole  building,  within  which  is  a  flat 
roof,  covered  with  lead.  In  the  centre  of  the 
south  front  are  two  flights  of  steps  leading 
to  the  portico,  the  pediment  of  which  is  sup- 
ported by  four  Ionic  columns.  The  hall  or 
saloon  communicates  with  the  principal 
apartments,  and  is  forty-six  feet  in  length, 
thirty-one  in  width,  and  twenty- nine  feet  in 
height.  This  saloon  is  richly  adorned  with 
paintings,  cabmets,  &c.,  the  foi'mer  present- 
ing numerous  family  portraits  by  emment 
artists,  and  the  latter  containing  an  abund- 
ance of  well  arranged  fossils,  shells,  and 
other  natural  curiosities.  Portraits  of  Sir 
George  and  Lady  Crewe  are  considered  to 
rank  among  the  best  productions  of  Reinagle. 
There  are  portraits  also  of  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Huntingdon,  Major  Harpur, 
Judge  Harpur  of  Swarkstone,  Sir  John  and 
Honourable  Catherine  Lady  Harpur,  Lady 
Palmer,  Lady  Gough,  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Rutland,  &c.  To  the  right  is  the  drawing- 
room,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  tAventy- 
nine  feet  nine  inches  by  twenty  feet  three 
inches.  This  spacious  room  is  elegantly  fur- 
nished ;  the wallsareadorned withlandscapes, 
and  other  works  of  art ;  and  the  sideboards 
are  ornamented  with  vases  of  exquisite  work- 
manship, and  a  costly  Chinese  pagoda  carved 
in  ivory.  To  the  left  is  tlie  breakfast-room, 
twenty  feet  by  nineteen  feet ;  and  tlie  dining- 
room,  which  is  thirty-three  feet  by  twenty- 
eight  feet.  These  rooms  are  exactlj'- lialf  the 
height  of  the  saloon,  and  with  it  occupy  the 
southern  front.  On  the  east  is  the  library, 
forty -four  feet  in  length  and  nineteen  feet  in 
width.  It  is  well  stored  with  works  in  every 
department  of  literature.  The  prospect  from 
the  eastern  front  is  highly  picturesque,  com- 
prising the  varieties  of  a  valley,  with  lawns, 
woods,  and  water.  The  lower  rooms  consist 
of  the  private  room  of  Sir  John,  and  va- 
rious other  apartments.  The  ixpper  story 
contains  handsome  chambers,  connected  by 
extensive  passages  and  spacious  ante-rooms. 
In  one  of  these  is  a  collection  of  preserved 
birds,  contaming  specimens  rare  for  colour 
and  species,  collected  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  house.  The  principal  bed-chambers,  &c., 
are  upon  the  second  story,  consisting  of  four 
suites  of  family  apartments,  seven  smaller 
single  rooms,  school -room,  nursery,  and  ser- 
vants' apartments.  These  chambers  are  all 
fourteen  feet  nine  inches  in  height.  In  this 
house,  although  it  has  never  been  put  up 
either  for  use  or  ornament,  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  splendid  state-beds  in  the  kingdom, 
presented,  on  the  occasion  of  her  marriage, 
by  Caroline,  queen  of  George  the  Second,  to 


Lady  Caroline  Manners,  aftenvards  Hai-pur, 
as  one  of  her  bridemaids. 

The  house,  thus  minutely,  if  not  graphi- 
call)' described,  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  large 
park,  with  the  ground  rising  from  it  on  all 
sides  in  gentle  and  well-wooded  elevations. 
These,  again,  are  intersected  by  valleys^ 
wherein  the  oak  and  other  forest  trees  have 
attained  an  immense  size,  the  scene  being 
rendered  yet  more  picturesque  by  sheets  of 
water  and  by  herds  of  deer,  sheep,  and  cattle 
feeding  on  the  abundant  pasturage.  Tlie 
first-mentioned  are  a  fine  species  of  the  fallow 
deer,  and  the  sheep  are  a  peculiar  breed, 
called  the  Portland.  Yet,  beautiful  as  the 
grounds  now  are,  it  is  said  that  about  half  a 
century  ago,  or  perhaps  a  little  more,  few 
places  could  have  been  more  wild  and  deso- 
late. Nature,  indeed,  had  given  capabilities 
to  the  place,  as  no  doubt  she  has  done  to 
most  portions  of  the  earth,  if  only  taste  and 
good  sense  are  called  in  to  avail  themselves 
of  her  peculiarities  ;  but  she  had  not  com- 
pleted her  work,  and  this  defect  the  late  Sir 
George  Crewe  had  set  about  remedying,  with 
no  less  zeal  and  inventive  spirit  than  with 
judgment.  In  a  little  time  the  place  assiuned 
the  aspect  which  it  now  bears,  and  which 
seems  so  natural  to  it,  that  one  can  hardly 
ixnderstand  how  it  should  ever  have  been 
otherwise.  Nor  did  he  forget  the  useful 
while  he  was  thus  zealously  employed  iu 
converting  ruggedness  into  beauty.  Before 
his  time  tlie  place  had  been  ill  pi'ovided  with 
water.  At  a  great  expense,  he  now  brought 
an  abundant  supply  from  a  spring  beyond 
Ticknall — about  a  mile  and  a  half  off — to  a 
grand  reservoir  in  the  park,  from  which, 
again,  it  was  conducted  to  the  house,  the 
dairy,  the  gardens,  and  the  stables,  standmg 
on  the  north  side  of  the  mansion. 

"  This  is  an  art 
^\^lich  (loth  mend  nature— change  it  rather  ;  but 
The  art  itself  is  nature." 

HAINES  HILL,  in  the  county  of  Berks,  the 

seat  of  Tliomas  Colleton  Garth,  Esq.  The 
house  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  about 
the  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  or  in 
the  beginning  of  that  of  James  the  First, 
although  here,  as  in  so  many  other  instances, 
no  authentic  records  have  been  preserved  of 
a  fact  that  could  scarcely  have  had  much 
interest  at  the  time,  and  has  only  become 
valuable  to  the  curiosity  of  after  ages.  The 
present  front,  we  know,  was  added  by 
James  Edward  Colleton,  Esq.,  in  the  reign 
of  George  the  Second. 

At  one  time  this  estate  belonged  to 
Secretary  Windebank  ;  and  here  he  was  often 
visited  by  the  celebrated  Archbishop  Laud, 
witli  whom  he  would  seem  to  have  been 
united  by  the  ties  of  friendship  as  well  as  by 
those  of  political  and  religious  feeling. 
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The  grounds,  belonging  to  the  mansion, 
present  a  pleasing  variety  of  landscape, 
being  interspersed  with  plantations,  and  in 
many  parts  covered  with  timber  of  consider- 
able growth.  For  the  rest  it  partakes  of 
tlie  general  chai-acter  of  the  Berkshire 
scenery. 

HINCHINGBROOK  HOUSE,  anciently  called 
Hinchiubroke,  Huntingdonshire,  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  provincial 
capital,  the  seat  of  John  William  Montagu, 
seventh  Earl  of  Sandwich.  The  house  stands 
on  the  site  of  a  very  ancient  priory  of  Bene- 
dictine nuns,  who  had  been  removed  thither 
from  Eltesly  in  Cambridgeshire,  where,  as 
Leland  informs  us,  was  sumtyme  a  nunnery, 
where  St.  Pandouia,  the  Scottish  Virgin,  was 
buried,  and  wher  ther  is  a  well  of  her  name 
}Ti  the  south  side  of  the  qiure."  At  the 
dissolution  of  monasteries  in  1538,  Henry 
the  Eighth  granted  the  site  of  this  abbey  to 
Sir  Richard  Williams,  Knt.,  who  traced  his 
pedigree  up  to  the  ancient  lords  of  Powis 
and  Cardigan.  At  the  desire  of  that  mon- 
arch he  assumed  the  name  of  Cromwell,  his 
father  having  married  the  sister  of  the 
famous  Earl  of  Essex  ;  for  when  the  Welsh 
became  incorjjorated  with  the  English, 
Henry  was  anxious  tliey  should  adopt  the 
custom  of  the  latter  nation  in  taking  family 
names. 

In  a  short  time  Sir  Richard  rose  into  high 
favour  with  his  despotic  master,  and,  what 
perhaps  was  not  quite  so  easy  a  matter,  con- 
trived to  maintain  his  ground  with  him. 
Hence  he  obtained  the  lucrative  appomt- 
ment  of  one  of  the  Visitoi'S  of  Religious 
Houses,  and  received  the  lion's  share  of  the 
spoil  derived  from  the  ecclesiastics,  becom- 
ing by  this  and  other  means  so  wealthy  that 
his  estates  if  now  entire  would  produce  as 
large  a  revenue  as  that  enjoyed  by  many  an 
Englishpeer.  He  was  succeeded  in  these  enoi'- 
mous  possessions  by  his  son  and  heir,  Sir 
Henry,  called  from  his  exceeding  munificence 
"  the  Golden  Knight."  By  him  was  built 
the  house  at  PImchingbrook,  partly  out  of 
the  materials  of  the  adjacent  nuunery,  the 
memory  of  which  is  yet  preserved  by  the 
names  "  Nuns'  Bridge,"  and  "  Nuns'  Mea- 
dow," continued  by  tradition  to  places  on 
the  west  side  of  the  park.  It  was  intended 
by  him  as  a  winter  residence,  for  during  the 
summer  he  lived  at  Ramsey,  an  abbey  also 
converted  by  him  into  a  private  dwelling. 
In  1593  he  was  knighted  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, who  held  hmi  in  much  regard,  and  hon- 
oured him  with  a  royal  visit  upon  her  return 
from  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  1564. 
Sir  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  uncle  of  the  future 
Protector,  lived  in  the  same  style  that  his 
father  had  done,  the  consequence  of  which 
was,  that  he  found  himself  obliged  to  sell 


llinchingbrook  to  Sir  Sydney  Montagu 
and  retired  to  his  estate  at  Ramsey. 
Before  this  time  the  young  Oliver,  then 
no  more  than  five  or  six  years  old,  had 
been  a  frequent  visitor  to  his  uncle  and 
guardian,  and  has  lent  to  the  place  a  portion 
of  his  own  celebrity.  It  has  been  even  said 
that  he  once  met  here  the  young  Prince 
Charles,  and  having  in  his  play  quarrelled 
with  the  future  monarch,  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  give  him  a  bloody  nose,  a  "  bad  presage," 
as  one  writer  gravely  observes,  "  for  the  latter 
when  the  civil  wars  commenced."  If  this 
ever  did  take  place, — which  dates  make 
most  improbable,  if  not  impossible — but  if  it 
did,  it  must  have  been  when  James  the 
First  visited  llinchingbrook  in  his  journey 
from  Scotland  to  talce  possession  of  tlie 
English  Ci'own,  that  had  just  devolved  to 
him  by  the  death  of  Elizabeth.  Infinite  were 
the  Knight's  preparations  to  receive  his 
royal  visitor,  even  to  the  building  of  an 
elegant  bay  window  to  the  dining-room,  in 
which  were  two  shields  of  arms  of  his 
family,  impaling,  the  one  his  first,  the  other 
his  second  lady's,  painted  upon  the  glass 
with  many  quart  erings,  round  the  outside 
were  various  other  shields.  Howe,  in  his 
continuation  of  "StoAv's  Annales,"  thus 
describes  the  visitation.  "  The  27  of  April 
the  King  removed  from  Burleigh  towardes 
Hichingijrooke  to  Sir  Oliver  Cromwel's" — 
"and  about  some  halfe  mile  ere  hee  came 
there,  his  Majesty  was  met  by  the  Bayliflfe 
of  Huntington,  who  made  to  him  a  long 
oration,  and  there  delivered  him  the  sword, 
which  his  highncsse  gave  to  the  Earle  of 
Southampton  to  bcare  before  him  to  Master 
Oliver  Cromwel's  House,  where  his  highnesse 
and  his  followers,  with  all  comers,  had 
such  entertainment,  as  not  the  like  in  any 
place  before,  there  was  such  plentie  and 
varietis  of  meates  and  diversitie  of  wines, 
and  the  sellars  open  at  any  man's  pleasure. 
There  attended  also  at  Master  Oliver  Crom- 
wel's the  Heads  of  the  Universitie  of  Cam- 
bridge, all  clad  in  scarlet  gownes  and  corner 
capps,  wlio  having  presence  of  his  Majestic  ; 
there  w^as  made  a  learned  and  eloquent 
oration  in  Latine  (by  Mr.  Mouuton,  after- 
wards Sir  Robert)  welcoming  his  Majestic, 
as  also  intreating  the  confirmation  of  their 
priviledges,  which  his  highnesse  most  wil- 
lingly graunted.  Master  Cromwell  presented 
his  Majestic  with  many  rich  and  acceptable 
gifts,  as  a  very  great  and  fayre  wrought 
standing  cuppe  of  gold,  goodly  horses,  deepe 
mouthed  hounds,  divers  hawkes  of  excellent 
wing,  and  at  the  remoove  gave  fifty  pounds 
amongst  his  Majestie's  officers.  The  29  of 
April  after  breakfast  his  Majesty  tooke 
leave  of  Master  Oliver  Cromwell  and  of  his 
lady,  late  Avidow  to  Siguor  Horatio  Paulo 
Vicino,  saying  to  them  in  his  broad  Scotch 
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accent — *  Marry,  mon,  though  hast  treated 
me  better  than  any  one  syne  I  left  Edhibro.' 
Indeed  it  is  said  that  the  King,  who  had  a 
hunting  seat  close  by,  at  Roystou,  was 
tempted  to  repeat  his  visit  so  often  as 
materially  to  damage  the  fortunes  of  his  too 
liberal  entertainer.  Wliether  true  or  not  it 
is  certain  Sir  Henry  was  at  length  so 
much  impoverished  that  he  found  himself 
compelled  to  dispose  of  Ilinchingbrook,  with 
all  the  lands  near  it  granted  to  his  femily 
by  Henry  VIH.,  the  purchaser  being  Sir 
Sidney  Montagu,  of  Barnwell,  ICnt.  one  of 
the  Masters  of  Requests.  This  gentleman, 
from  whom  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  is  de- 
scended was  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  Edward 
Montagu  of  Boughton,  Knt.,  and  was  held 
in  particular  regard  by  James  the  First,  who 
made  him  a  groom  of  the  bed-chamber,  and 
knighted  him  in  July  1616.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  favours,  he  supported  for  some 
time  the  popular  side  in  the  dispute  between 
Charles  and  his  people,  and  was  returned  to 
the  Long  Parliament  as  one  of  the  members 
of  Huntingdon.  But  when  Essex  was  made 
general  of  the  forces  raised  by  Parliament, 
and  an  oath  tendered  to  all  members  to  live 
and  die  with  him,  then,  as  we  are  told  by 
Sir  Philip  "Warwick,  in  his  Memoris,  our 
Knight  refused  to  take  the  oath,  saying,  "  he 
would  not  swear  to  live  with  him  because 
he  was  an  old  man  and  might  die  before  him  ; 
nor  would  he  swear  to  die  with  him  since 
the  Earle  was  going  with  an  army  against 
the  King,  which  he  did  not  know  how  to 
free  from  treason ;  and  so  he  did  not  know 
what  end  that  great  man  might  come  to. " 
The  republicans  howerer, — as  in  good, 
truth  they  might  even  then  be  called, — Avere 
not  men  to  be  jested  with  ;  they  immediately 
expelled  him  from  the  House,  and  chose 
another  iu  his  place  to  serve  for  Hunting- 
don. 

His  sole  surviving  son,  Edward,  who 
during  the  Civil  War  distinguislied  him- 
self upon  the  side  of  tlie  Parliament,  turned 
romid  upon  the  death  of  Cromwell,  and  was 
highly  instrumental  in  persuading  tlie  fleet 
to  declare  for  Charles  the  Second.  For  his 
important  services,  the  King  in  two  days 
after  his  landing  at  Dover  appointed  him 
Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  iu  the  July 
following  created  him  a  baron  by  the  title  of 
Lord  Montagu  of  St.  Neots,  Viscount 
Hiuchingbrook  and  Earl  of  Sandwich.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  made  master  of  the 
King's  wardrobe,  Admiral  of  the  narrow 
seas,  and  Lieutenant  Admiral  to  the  Duke 
of  York.  His  subsequent  career  was  even 
3'et  more  illustrious  than  his  early  days  had 
been,  and  he  at  last  perished  in  a  battle  against 
the  Dutch,  the  victim  of  too  nice  a  sense  of 
honour.  The  Duke  of  York  having  some 
time  prior  to  the  action  taunted  him  with 


being  actuated  by  a  sense  of  fear,  he  felt 
the  insult  so  keenly  that  when  his  ship  had 
taken  fire  he  refused  to  leave  her,  and  was 
blown  up  with  the  remainder  of  his  crew. 

Since  tliis  period  Ilinchingbrook  has 
regularly  descended  from  heir  to  heir  in  this 
family,  but  to  pursue  the  fortunes  of  each 
individual,  where  so  many  were  distinguished, 
would  lead  us  far  beyond  our  limits.  It  will 
be  enough  to  remark  that  there  is  no 
family  in  England  more  ancient  and 
illustrious  than  that  of  Montagu.  Maternally, 
they  are  descended  from  an  heiress  of  the 
kings  of  Man,  and  through  them  from  the 
ancient  kings  of  Denmark.  They  are  allied 
to  the  Bruces,  kings  of  Scotland,  and  to  the 
royal  house  of  Stuart. 

Hinchhigbrook  House  is  a  large  irregular 
building,  partly  of  stone,  and  partly  of  brick, 
displaying  the  architectural  taste  of  the 
earliest  as  well  as  latest  period  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign.  A  small  portion  is  yet 
older.  It  is  a  fragment  of  tlie  ancient  nun- 
nery, and  retains  on  a  broken  stone  cornice 
the  date,  1439. 

The  buildings  surround  an  open  court, 
the  two  principal  fronts  being  to  the  north 
and  east.  The  great  court-yard,  leading  to 
the  entrance  on  the  north  front  is  crossed  di- 
agonally by  a  walk  ornamented  with  clipped 
yews.  At  the  lodge,  or  entrance-gateway  are 
four  savages  with  clubs,  carved  as  large  as 
life,  gigantic  warders,  either  real  or  fictitious, 
being  the  common  appendage  in  those  days 
at  the  gate  of  all  large  mansions. 

The  so  called  great  room  still  retains  its 
original  character,  and,  so  far  as  interesting 
associations  are  concerned,  may  be  regarded 
as  the  most  remarkable  pi'ii't  of  the  building. 
It  was  here  that  Queen  Elizabeth  was  mag- 
nificently entertained  ;  here  too,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  her  successors,  James, 
and  Charles  the  First,  were  feasted  by  the 
opulent  Lord  of  the  mansion  Avith  the 
utmost  luxury  tliat  the  appliances  of  the 
time  admitted.  The  large  bay  window  was 
erected  in  1602,  as  appears  from  the  date  on 
the  stone-  work  outside,  over  which  are  the 
royal  arms  of  Tudor.  The  offices  on  the 
north  side  include  what  was  the  common 
room  of  the  nuns,  now  the  kitchen ;  and 
about  eight  or  nhie  of  the  nuns'  cells,  whicli 
are  at  present  used  as  lodging-rooms  by  the 
lower  servants,  being  small  cheerless  abodes 
of  stone,  ranged  on  each  side  of  a  narrow 
gallery,  and  each  lighted  by  one  small  Avin- 
dow.  The  floors  are  solid,  of  some  stone- 
like composition. 

The  Hall  was  iu  other  days  the  refectory 
of  the  priory.  The  old  framed  timber  roof 
is  hidden  by  a  modern  ceiling,  but  is  still  to 
be  seen  in  the  chambers  above.  It  is  prin- 
cipally lighted  by  a  large  bay  Avindow,  and 
contains    a    variety  of   portraits,    amongst 
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which  may  be  enumerated  the  Emperor 
Charlee  the  Fifth:  John  Wihuot,  the 
profligate  but  witty  Earl  of  Rochester; 
Edward,  first  Earl  of  Sandwich,  when  a  boy; 
Archbishop  Laud  ;  Anne  Hyde  ;  and  Sarah, 
Duchess  of  Marlborough. 

"  Scarce  e'er  herself,  by  turns  all  -womaiikincl." 

The  dining-room  is  small,  but  is  rendered 
interesting  by  several  valuable  ]iortraits, 
Charles  tlie  Second,  and  Queen  Henrietta 
Maria  being  amongst  the  principal. 

In  the  velvet-room,  so  named  from  an 
ancient  bed,  there  is  a  singular  Bacchana- 
lian picture,  well  painted,  but  not  remaikable 
for  delicacy.  Here  too  are  portraits  of  Anna 
Maria  Queen  of  Sj^ain,  in  a  nun's  habit,  and 
of  Charles  the  Second,  of  Spain,  while  lie 
was  yet  a  boy. 

Historically  speaking,  the  most  inter- 
esting portraits  are  in  the  Library,  where 
may  be  seen  two  very  curious  pictures  of 
Cromwell's  parents,  the  head  of  Oliver  him- 
self in  an  oval,  and  half-lengths  of  Prince 
Rupert  and  Ireton.  The  latter  is  in  a  red 
dress,  with  body  armour,  a  sash  over  it,  and 
dashed  sleeves ;  his  countenance  is  pecu- 
liarly expressive  and  intelligent. 

Hinchmgbrook  House  stands  ou  the 
north-west  side  of  a  gentle  eminence,  com- 
manding an  extensive  and  pleasant  pros- 
pect. 

About  nine  miles  off  is  the  line  tower  of 
St.  Neots'  church  ;  and  on  the  south  of  the 
pleasure-ground  is  a  high  terrace  overlook- 
ing the  road  from  Brampton  to  Huntingdon. 

BCETHVEW  CASTLE,  Perthshire,  the  seat  of 
^Yilliam  Smythe,  Esq.  In  the  year  970, 
Rohard  is  said  to  have  been  Thane  of  Meth- 
ven.  The  lauds  were  afterwards  acquired  by 
the  Norman  family  of  Mowbray,  but  King 
Robert  the  First,  of  Scotland,  confiscating 
them  to  his  own  use,  bestowed  Methven 
upon  his  own  son-in-law,  Walter  the  Ste- 
ward, whose  son  succeeded  to  the  throne 
as  Robert  the  Second,  and  was  ancestor 
of  the  Stuart  line  of  kings.  By  him  the 
Lordship  of  Methven  was  granted  to  bis 
second  son,  Walter  Stewart,  Earl  of  Athol, 
but  again  by  forfeiture  reverted  to  the 
Crown.  Upon  the  death  of  James  the  Fourth 
of  Scotland,  it  became  the  dowery-house  and 
residence  of  his  widow,  Margaret  Tudor, 
eldest  daughter  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  She 
died  here  in  1540.  In  1584  it  was  conferred 
upon  Ludovic,  Duke  of  Lennox,  from  whose 
famil}'  it  was  purchased  in  1664  by  Patrick 
Smythe  of  Braco,  great-great-grandfather  of 
the  present  proprietor. 

This  neighbourhood  is  celebrated  as  having 
been  the  spot  where  the  battle  of  Methven 
was  fought  in  1306  by  Robert  the  Bruce 
against  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  when  the 
Scottish  chief  was  totally  defeated. 


Methven  Castle  is  an  excellent  specimen  of 
the  ancient  baronial  style.  It  stands  upon  a 
bold  and  steep  eminence,  with  an  extensive 
park  and  woods. 

WENVOE  CASTLE,  near  Cardiff,  in  tlie 
county  of  Glamoi'gan,  the  seat  of  Robert 
Francis  Jenner,  Esq.,  a  Magistrate  and 
Deputy-lieutenant  for  the  same,  and  High 
Sheriff  in  1828.  Leland  speaks  of  a  castle  of 
this  name,which  even  at  the  time  of  his  visiting 
Wales,  had  fallen  into  ruin.  The  more  recent 
building  was  erected  in  1760,  by  Peter  Birt, 
Esq.,  the  maternal  grandfather  of  the  gentle- 
man now  possessing  the  estate.  It  is  a 
stately  castellated  mansion  in  the  modern 
style  of  architecture,  consisting  of  a  centre 
and  two  wings.  The  principal  front,  which 
faces  the  south,  is  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  feet  in  extent,  and  four  stories  high. 

Not  far  from  the  Castle,  is  a  AVell,  enclosed 
by  a  wall,  from  Avhich  issues  a  stream  noted 
for  its  petrifying  qualities.  It  is  called 
Silly-Brook,  a  curious  name,  which  it  is 
impossible  to  explain  sati&factoi-ily,  though 
it  would  not  be  diflicult  in  antiquarian  fashion 
to  imagine  for  it  more  than  one  plausible 
etymology.  The  grounds  are  extensive,  and 
laid  out  witli  much  taste,  every  advantage 
having  been  taken  of  the  natural  capabilities 
of  the  place,  which  are  of  no  mean  order. 
The  estate  is  supposed  to  contain  a  great 
quantity  of  lead,  and  the  proprietor  is  about 
to  commence  working  a  mine. 

SHORTFLATT  TOAVER,  Tindale  Ward,  Nor- 
thumberland, the  seat  of  William  Dent,  Esq., 
formerly  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  and  now 
in  the  commission  of  the  peace  for  the  same 
county,  having  assumed  his  present  surname, 
in  lieu  of  his  patronymic  Hedley,  upon  suc- 
ceeding to  the  propert}'  of  his  great  uncle, 
John  Dent,  Esq.  of  Shortllatt  Tower. 

In  the  list  of  border  fortresses  existingin  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Shortflatt 
is  called  a  fortalice,  and  was  then  the  residence 
of  Robert  Ramese,  whose  descendants  con- 
tinued here  till  the  estate  went  to  Roger, 
third  son  of  Sir  William  Fenwick  of  Wal- 
lington,  and  ancestor  of  the  Fenwicks  of 
By  well,  with  whom  it  continued  till  1690, 
when  it  Avas  sold  by  Sir  Robert  Fenwick, 
Rut.,  under  authority  of  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment to  ]Mr.  'J'homas  Ilayton  ;  and  after- 
wards resold  by  William  Hayton,  grocer  and 
citizen  of  London  in  three  parts,  when  the 
mansion  house,  tower,  and  estate  of  Short- 
flatt were  purchased  by  John  Dent,  Esq., 
father  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  William  Dent, 
whose  ancestors  at  one  time  resided  at  Byker. 
The  village  on  the  T}me,  called  Dent's  Hole, 
had  its  name  from  a  pool  there  in  which  ships 
belonging  to  the  family  used  to  anchor. 

The  tower  was  built  in   the  year    1380, 
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probably  bj^  Sir  Eoger  de  Bolam  whose  statue 
is  in  the  Shortflatt  aisle  of  the  diurch.  The 
more  modern  part  belongs  to  the  time  of 
Elizabeth.  On  the  north  side  of  the  wood, 
which  encircles  tlie  tower  and  house,  flows 
a  rivulet,  and  about  half  a  mile  beyond  is 
a  small  lake.  This  marshy  situation,  so 
usual  in  those  days  upon  the  borders,  was 
chosen  with  a  view  to  defence  against 
the  Scotch  marauders,  who  were  thus  com- 
pelled to  make  a  detour,  which,  as  they 
were  tolerably  sure  to  be  seen  from  the 
tower,  allowed  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bouring villages  time  to  drive  their  cattle 
into  the  Keep,  and  seek  safety  there  for 
themselves.  The  tower  is  a  plain  build- 
ing with  Gothic  windows,  and  with  solid 
stone  walls,  six.  feet  thick,  a  sufficient  defence 
against  the  hasty  attacks  of  freebooters,  who 
in  the  meantime  were  kept  at  a  distance  by  the 
pouring  down  of  hot  water,  lime,  and  stones 
from  the  turreted  roof  of  the  stronghold. 

The  mansion-house  is  built  against  tlie 
towei",  and  is  covered  with  grey  freestone 
slate.  The  approach  to  it  is  by  a  doorway 
in  a  garden-wall,  finely  overhung  with  ivy. 

HAWTHORNDEN,  Laswade,  in  the  county 
of  INTid-Lothian,  about  three  miles  to  the 
west  of  Dalkeith,  the  seat  of  Sir  James 
Walker  Drummond,  Bart.,  Avho  belongs  to  a 
younger  branch  of  the  noble  family  of  Drum- 
mond of  Perth,  descended  from  Maurice 
Drummond,  a  native  of  Hungary. 

Hawthornden  is  situated  amongst  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  romantic  scenery  in 
all  Scotland.  It  is  a  small  fortalice,  or  cas- 
tellated mansion,  grafted  as  it  wore  upon  a 
high  projecting  rock  which  overhangs  the 
river  of  North  Esk,  about  two  miles  below 
Rosslin  Castle.  Like  most  of  the  old  Scot- 
tish mansions,  it  consists  of  a  square  vaulted 
tower,  with  walls  of  great  thickness,  so  as  to 
serve  for  a  stronghold  in  case  of  civil  insur- 
rection, or  invasion  from  aln-oad.  Adjoining 
to  it  were  some  additional  buildings,  also 
constructed  for  defence,  but  which,  like  the 
former,  are  now  in  ruins,  though  some  part 
of  the  latter  had  a  habitable  room  within  the 
memory  of  those  who  were  living  only  a  few 
years  since.  At  present  a  sycamore  tree  of 
considerable  size  is  growing  in  the  upper 
story  of  this  building.  Grose,  who  wrote  in 
1789,  says,  "The  gate  of  entrance,  thougli 
of  more  modern  date  than  the  tower,  is  pro- 
bably older  than  the  dwelling-house ;  the 
iron  door  was  lately  remaining ;  and  over  the 
gate  are  loop-holes  answering  to  others  at 
the  bottom  of  the  tower.  At  what  time, 
or  by  whom  this  tower  Avas  built,  is 
im  certain." 

The  buildings  uoav  inhabited,  were  partly 
re-edified  by  William  Drummond,  the  poet, 
in  1G38,  and  partly  by  his  son  and  successor, 


Sir  William  Drummond,  as  appears  from  an 
inscription  ou  a  wall  m  the  back  court. 
From  the  windows  of  this  half-antique  man- 
sion, as  well  as  from  the  neighbouring  gai*- 
dens,  is  a  most  beautiful  and  romantic 
prospect,  that  almost  seems  to  realize  some 
of  the  happiest  descriptions  of  fairy  land. 
Close  under  the  eye  flows  the  river  Esk,  mur- 
murs along  through  a  deep  rocky  glen,  the  sides 
of  which  are  clothed  with  wood  to  the  very 
edge  of  the  stream,  that  breaks  here  and 
there  against  the  large  stones  or  projecting 
rocks.  These,  too,  assume  a  variety  of  pic- 
turesque forms,  and  are  tinged  with  all  sorts 
of  colours,  while  occasionally  bare  spots 
occur  in  the  banks,  and  through  them  the 
rocks  contrast  most  delightfully  with  the 
abundant  foliage. 

A  yet  more  remarkable  feature  are  two 
ranges  of  caverns  scooped  out  of  the  rock, 
under  and  near  the  mansion,  which,  accord- 
ing to  popular  tradition,  have  been  the  work 
of  the  Picts.  Maitland,  however,  in  his  his- 
tory of  Edinburgh,  who  says,  truly  enough, 
that  the  vulgar  in  those  parts  ascribe  to 
tlie  Picts  all  works  of  which  they  do  not 
know  the  origin  ;  indeed,  we  may  add  that 
these  Picts  seem  to  play  the  same  part  in 
Scotland  with  regard  to  all  unowned  caverns 
that  the  Duergar  do  in  Denmark  and  other 
northern  countries.  The  same  writer  goes 
on  to  say — "These  caves,  instead  of  having 
being  a  castle  or  a  palace"— videlicet,  the 
King  of  Pictland's — "  I  take  either  to  have 
been  a  receptacle  for  robbers,  or  places  to 
secure  the  people  and  their  effects  in,  during 
the  destructive  wars  between  the  Picts  and 
English,  and  Scots  and  English,  which  is  in 
some  measure  confirmed  by  a  number  of 
works  of  the  same  kind  on  the  English  and 
Scottish  borders,  and  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Scotland,  to  secure  the  people  and  their 
eflects  against  the  English  and  Danish 
plunderers." 

Whoever  may  have  made  them,  the  en- 
trance into  these  caverns  is  in  the  side  of  a 
perpendicular  rock  of  great  height  above 
the  river,  to  which  you  descend  by  twenty- 
seven  high  steps  cut  into  the  face  of  the 
cliff.  Then  passmg  along  a  board,  about 
five  feet  in  length,  and  ten  inches  broad,  you 
mount  the  rock  by  eight  steps  and  arrive  at 
the  mouth  of  the  cavern.  IVithin  the  en- 
trance, on  the  left-hand  side,  cut  in  the  rock, 
is  a  long  narrow  passage,  reached  by  two 
steps,  seventy-five  feet  in  length,  and  six 
feet  in  breadth,  vulgarly  called  the  King's 
Gallery,  near  the  upper  end  of  which— like- 
M'ise  cut  in  the  rock — is  a  narrow  dungeon, 
denominated  the  King's  Bed-chamber;  and 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  these  is  another 
cave,  twenty-one  feet  long  and  six  broad, 
approached  by  a  descent  of  two  steps,  de- 
nominated the  King's  Guard  Room. 
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It  -was  in  these  recesses  that  Sir  Alexander 
Ramsay,  Avho  performed  such  valiant  ex- 
ploits during  the  contest  for  the  crown  be- 
tAveen  Bruce  and  Baliol,  used  to  conceal 
himself.  Here  he  was  resorted  to  by  the 
young  heroes  of  his  day,  most  of  whom  con- 
sidered it  as  a  necessary  part  of  their  military 
education  to  have  belonged  at  some  time  to 
his  band.  From  this  retreat  it  was  his  wont 
to  sally  forth  as  occasion  presented  itself, 
and  attack  the  English  then  in  possession  of 
Edinburgh. 

Detached  from  the  principal  cave  is  a 
smaller  one — but  of  modern  workmanship, 
and  no  part  of  the  imaginar}'  palace — called 
the  Cypress  Grove,  where  the  celebrated 
William  Drummond  is  said  to  have  composed 
many  of  his  works.  We  have  an  instance 
of  this  in  his  essay  on  death,  which  he  has 
named  after  the  cavern,  The  Cypress  Grove, 
unless,  indeed,  the  essay  gave,  instead  of  re- 
ceiving a  name ;  in  either  case  the  inference 
is  the  same,  that  the  work  was  composed  there. 

It  was  to  this  mansion  that  Ben  Jonson 
paid  his  celebrated  visit,  the  cause  of  so  much 
after  calumny  upon  tlie  great  poet,  and  the 
cause  of  so  much  dissension  amongst  his 
critics.  For  a  long  time  it  was  said  and  be- 
lieved, without  the  least  grounds,  that  Rare 
Ben  went  to  Scotland  for  no  otlier  purpose 
than  to  see  Drummond,  no  very  likely  cir- 
cumstance, considering  the  low  opinion  he 
had  of  his  host's  jjoetry.  Of  this  he  says  that 
"it  smelled  too  much  of  the  schools;"  and 
that,  inerehj  to  please  the  Idug,  he  wished  he 
had  been  the  author  of  Forth  Feasting.  The 
fact  seems  to  be,  that  Jonson,  who  had  many 
noble  friends  in  Scotland,  whicli,  in  one 
sense,  might  be  considered  his  native  country, 
was  seized  with  a  very  natural  desire  to  pay 
that  land  a  visit.  He  was  then  in  his  foity- 
fifth  year,  and  resolved  to  walk  the  whole 
way,  both  coming  and  going,  a  resolution  l^y 
which  he  probably  did  not  lose  much  with 
regard  to  speed,  wliile  at  the  same  time  he 
had  thus  a  better  opportunity  and  more  con- 
venience for  calling  upon  the  several  friends 
that  lay  near  to  his  intended  route.  After 
having  staid  at  Edinburgh  for  some  time,  his 
last  Scottisli  visit  was  paid  to  Hawthornden ; 
but  though  Drummond  kept  notes  of  the 
convei'sations  that  passed  between  them, 
these  have,  unfortunately,  been  lost  or  de- 
stroyed, the  original  editor  of  his  Avorks 
having  only  given  us  what  he  terms  "  Heads 
of  a  Conversation  betwixt  the  Author  and 
Ben  Jonson,"  a  set  of  disjointed  fragments, 
that  do  not  in  the  least  tend  to  familiarise  us 
with  the  speakers, 

STRATTON-STRAWLESS,  Aylsham,  Nor- 
folk, the  seat  of  Robert  Marsham,  Esq.,  a 
Magistrate  and  Deputy-lieutenant  for  the 
county.     This   appellation  is  derived  from 


the  town  of  Marsham  in  Norfolk,  where  the 
family  maintained  a  prominent  rank  so  far 
back  as  the  time  of  Henry  the  First. 

Straiton  is  probably  a  name  of  Roman 
origin,  being  Stratum,  street  or  way,  that 
leads  to  the  Roman  settlement  at  Bramp- 
ton. "  It  passes,"  says  Blomefield,  "  by 
several  names  for  distinction  from  the 
other  toAvns  of  the  same  name  in  this  county  ; 
as  Stratton  Parva,  juxta  Hevingham, 
juxta  Buxton,  juxta  Brampton  ;  but 
more  commonly  in  the  last  centuries  by 
that  of  Stkawless,  it  standing  in  the 
midst  of  a  heath  where  formerly  no  corn 
grew."  Science,  however,  assisted  by  in- 
dustry has  shown  that  corn  will  grow  very 
well  liere,  the  ground  having  been  frequently 
in  due  season  covered  with  abundant  har- 
vests, while  other  parts  of  this  once  sterile 
tract  exhibit  some  of  the  finest  timber  to 
be  seen  in  England.  One  tree  has  in  par- 
ticular been  selected  for  admiration ;  this 
is  a  uioble  cedar  of  Lebanon,  which  rises 
from  the  ground  forty  feet  before  it  beai's  a 
branch  ,•  and  at  five  feet  from  the  earth  is 
nearly  thirteen  feet  in  girth.  It  is  said  to 
contain  full  tAvelve   loads  of  timber. 

In  the  Confessor's  time  this  estate  be- 
longed to  Herold  ;  and  at  the  Conqueror's 
survey  the  chief  part  was  held  by  Walter 
GifJard,  and  Avas  appendant  to  Marsham 
manor  :  after  various  transitions  it  passed  by 
inheritance  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Edward 
Clere,  Knt.,  Avho  sold  it  to  Henry  Marsham, 
Esq.,  and  A\-ith  his  descendants  it  still 
remains. 

The  mansion  is  large,  and  built  of  Avhite 
brick,  consisting  of  a  centre  and  tAvo  Avings 
that  form  a  long  facade,  and  extend  from 
east  to  Avest  in  the  centre  of  the  Park. 
The  A'iev/  on  all  sides  is  bounded  by 
woods.  On  the  north  side  the  ground  slopes 
gently  down  tOAA-ards  the  lake.  The  plea- 
sure-grounds are  extensive,  and  planted 
Avith  choice  shrubs  and  trees,  but  more 
particularly  v/ith  evergreens  that  have 
prospered  here  to  an  unusual  degree.  One 
of  these  is  a  Holly  sixty  feet  high,  and  four 
feet  eight  inches  in  circumference. 

EVERLEY  MANOR,  CO.  Wilts,  the  seat  of 
Sir  Francis  D.  Astley,  Bart.  Near  the  north- 
eastern boundary  of  Salisbury  Plain — like 
an  oasis  in  the  desert — is  situated  the  Manor 
of  Everley,  with  its  fertile  lands,  its  ancient 
Manor  House,  its  tAvo  retired,  Avell  ordered, 
and  peaceful  Adllages,  and  its  commodious 
farm-houses,  betokening,  from  the  large 
ranges  of  agricultural  buildings,  and  the 
numerous  ricks,  and  other  signs  of  abundant 
produce,  a  more  than  common  share  of 
agricultural  Avealth  and  intelligence.  The 
history  of  this  j\Ianor  is  interesting.  The 
author   of  the   "  Magna    Britannia,"— says 
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that  it  was  parcel  of  the  vast  possessions  of 
Henry  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  Lancaster.  On 
the  division  of  his  estates  between  his  two 
daughters,  Maud  and  Bhinche,  tliis  Manor 
became  the  property  of  j\Iaud,  and  slie  dying 
without  issue,  it  descended  to  her  younger 
sister,  Blanche,  who  married  John  of  Gaunt, 
fourth  son  of  Edward  III.  Henry  of  Boling- 
broke,  afterwards  Henry  IV.,  inherited  the 
estate.  In  the  time  of  King  Edward  VI.,  a 
grant  of  the  Manor  of  Everley,  and  Park, 
and  Free  Warren  was  made  to  Edward, 
Duke  of  Somerset,  the  Lord  Protector,  on 
whose  attainder  it  reverted  to  tlie  Crown, 
and  was  afterwards  granted  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth to  her  royal  falconer,  Sir  Ralph  Sadleir. 
Sir  Ralph  was  notoriously  fond  of  all  field 
sports,  and  particularly  of  hawking,  and  he 
could  not  have  found  a  place  in  tlie  whole 
kingdom  better  suited  to  his  tastes  than 
Everley.  Indeed  he  shows  his  appreciation 
of  its  many  advantages,  in  this  respect,  by 
having  built  the  Manor  House,  and  made  it 
his  residence,  when  permitted  to  retire  for  a 
while  from  his  public  ofhces  and  political 
anxieties.  He  was  a  distinguished  man  in 
his  day,  and  highly  employed  by  tlie  Crown. 
Lloyd  says  in  his  "  State  Worthies," — 
"  Little  was  his  body,  but  great  his  soul." 
And  he  also  adds  this  extraordinary  testi- 
mony to  his  worth, — "  He  saw  the  interest 
of  this  estate  altered  six  times,  and  died  an 
honest  man  ! "  After  remaining  for  some 
time  in  the  family  of  Sadleir,  this  Manor 
passed  to  Sir  John  Evelyn,  whose  daughter 
and  sole  heiress,  Elizabeth,  married  Robert 
Pierrepouit,  Esq.  From  the  Evelyns  it 
passed  to  the  Barkers,  who  sold  it  to  Sir 
John  Astley,  Bart.,  of  PattishuU,  from 
whom  it  has  descended  to  the  present  Ba- 
ronet, Sir  Francis  Dugdale  Astley.  When 
this  ]\Ianor  became  the  inheritance  of  Francis 
Dugdale  Astlej'',  Esq.,  the  grandfather  of 
the  existing  possessor,  it  presented  a  very 
different  appearance  to  that  Avhich  it  now 
wears.  The  church,  built  by  W^illiam  de 
Wykeham,  the  lAIaiior  House,  erected  by 
Sir  Ralph  Sadleir,  and  the  ancient  village  of 
East  Everley,  were  in  close  jnxta  position, 
affording  a  pleasing  instance  of  tliat  old 
English  mode  of  arrangement  which  at  once 
betokened  security  and  social  comfort  and 
reliance.  But  here,  as  in  almost  innume- 
rable other  similar  instances,  the  village 
and  churcli  were  removed  to  a  more  conve- 
nient distance,  the  old  Manor  House  was 
enlarged,  and  the  style  of  the  exterior  pro- 
bably altered,  and  Everley  House  now  ex- 
hiliits  to  the  passer-by  rather  the  semblance 
of  a  modem  English  mansion,  with  its 
verdant  and  undulating  park,  its  groves  and 
spacious  gardens,  and  well-arranged  pad- 
docks, than  a  possession  of  the  once  warlike 
Plantagenets,  or  the  residence  of  the  Royal 


Falconer  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  A  portion  of 
the  interior  of  the  mansion  will,  however, 
well  repay  the  inspection  of  the  curious.  It 
remains  as  occupied  by  Ralph  Sadleir.  The 
old  drawing-room  is  particularly  worthy  of 
remark,  as  an  interesting  specimen  of  the 
style  of  interior  decoration  adopted  in  the 
country  mansions  of  those  days.  The  ceil- 
ing between  the  massive  girders  is  a  kind  of 
labyrinth  of  raised  work,  richly  gdded — the 
wainscoting  is  of  oak,  and  a  genuine  portrait 
of  Sir  Ralph  Sadleir  in  his  costume  as  Queen's 
Falconer,  liaving  a  hawk  on  his  arm,  and 
one  also  on  his  crest,  has  been  judiciously 
replaced  by  the  present  owner  in  the  position 
it  probably  occupied  nearly  three  centuries 
ago. 

But  there  is  another  remnant  of  ancient 
days,  Avhich  to  the  present  lords  of  the 
manor  is  of  even  more  interest  than  the 
foregoing.  It  is  a  painting  which  hangs  in 
the  hall,  being  a  copy  from  the  curious  ori- 
ginal, Avhich,  as  we  are  mformed,  is  still  to 
be  seen  at  Astley  Castle,  in  Warwickshire, 
where  it  has  proliably  been  preserved  from 
the  remote  period  of  the  actions  it  records. 
It  is  in  compartments,  each  recording  the 
progress  of  these  transactions,  viz.,  the  feats 
of  arms  performed  at  Paris  before  Charles 
VII.  of  France,  and  before  Henry  VI.,  at 
Smithfield,  by  that  redoubted  knight  Sir 
John  de  Astley,  of  PattishuU.  The  various 
portions  of  this  curious  historical  record 
have  been  also  most  skilfully  and  beau- 
tifully worked  in  tapestry  by  the  lady  of  Sir 
John  Astley,  the  first  possessor  of  Everley, 
and  ornaments  the  ancient  drawing-room 
which  we  have  just  described.  Among  the 
family  portraits,  that  of  this  famous  Sir  John 
de  Astley  is  most  interesting  and  valuable. 
It  is  in  every  respect  a  fine  painting.  Tlie 
countenance  displays  a  character  of  stern 
determination,  and  the  frame  of  the  sturdy 
warrior,  muscular  and  sinewy,  gives  a  fair 
earnest  of  that  invincible  strength  which 
overcame  in  deadly  encounter  two  of  the 
most  noted  champions  of  his  day. 

The  country  around  Everley,  partaking  as 
it  does  of  the  general  characteristics  of  Sal- 
isbury Plain,  }-et  is  more  undulating  and 
varied  than  most  of  that  extensive  tract.  Its 
ancient  aspect  has,  however,  been  much  al- 
tered of  late  years  by  the  bi-eaking  up  of 
large  portions  of  the  Downs.  Dwarfish  oaks 
of  every  fantastic  shape,  clusters  of  ancient 
thorns  covered  with  the  grey  lichen,  and 
hollies  of  great  age  and  large  dimensions, 
have  been  in  many  places  destroyed  to 
make  way  for  the  plough,  and  it  is  now 
only  in  certain  places  that  the  original  and 
wild  forest  character  of  the  scenery  can  be 
discerned.  But  in  the  remains  of  early 
British  and  Saxon  occupation  the  manor  of 
Everley  abounds.     Tumuli,  earthen  Avorks, 
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high  banks,  and  deep  trenches,  marking  for- 
mer habitation,  meet  the  eye  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  proudly  prominent  above  all  stands 
the  almost  isolated  eminence  called  Chid- 
bury  Hill,  exhibiting  on  its  apex  one  of  the 
most  formidable  entrenchments  in  the  country. 
This  "  camp,"  as  it  is  termed  in  the  vicinity, 
is  seen  from  all  surrounding  parts,  and  com- 
mands an  extensive  view  over  the  whole 
Plain.  It  encloses  seventeen  acres  within 
the  ramparts,  is  double  ditched,  the  deptli 
of  the  vallum  being  forty-six  feet.  It  was 
probably  one  of  that  vast  line  of  entrench- 
ments which  was  thrown  up  by  the  aborigi- 
nal Britions  against  the  Belgje,  when  the 
latter  invaded  and  took  forcible  possession 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  Hampshire  and 
of  Wiltshire.  At  the  foot  of  this  bold 
eminence  Sir  Richard  Hoare  discovered  the 
remains  of  a  considerable  British  village, 
and  on  opening  some  of  the  numerous  bar- 
rows which  crowd  the  vicinity,  he  met  with 
many  interesting  relics,  consisting  of  cups, 
sepulchral  urns,  pointed  pieces  of  metal, 
deposits  of  burnt  bones,  pottery,  flint,  arrow- 
heads, spear-heads  of  brass,  and  other  im- 
plements of  the  same  metal.  One  discovery 
he  made  in  his  researches  here,  was  of  so 
interesting  a  nature  that  we  cannot  refrain 
giving  the  account  in  the  learned  antiquary's 
own  words.  The  tumulus  in  question  he 
called  "  The  Hunter's  Barrow  :  "—"It  had  a 
large  cavity  in  it,  and  appeared  to  have  had 
a  previous  opening,  and  the  shepherds  of 
the  Plain  assured  us  that  it  had  been  pre- 
viously opened.  But  having  so  frequently 
experienced  the  fallacy  of  these  vulgar  re- 
ports, we  were  not  deterred  from  making 
the  trial ;  and  we  were  highly  recompensed 
for  our  perseverance  by  the  discovery  of  one 
of  the  most  interesting  interments  we  ever 
Avitnessed.  The  first  object  that  attracted 
our  attention  was  the  skeleton  of  a  small 
dog  deposited  in  the  soil,  three  feet  from 
the  surface  ;  and  at  the  depth  of  eight  feet 
ten  inches  we  came  to  the  bottom  of  the 
barrow,  and  discovered  the  following  very 
perfect  interment  deposited  on  a  level  floor. 
The  body  of  the  deceased  Briton  had  been 
burned,  and  the  bones  and  ashes  collected 
in  a  small  heap,  which  was  surrounded  by  a 
circular  wreath  of  the  horns  of  the  red  deer, 
withm  which  and  amidst  the  ashes  were  five 
beautiful  arrow-heads,  cut  out  of  flint,  and  a 
small  red  pebble." — Vide  Ancient  Wiltshire 
Tvmuli,  p.  22. 

This  was  an  interesting  memorial  of  the 
habits  and  feelings  of  past  ages ;  and  for 
others,  equally  instructive,  we  must_  refer 
the  curious  to  the  works  of  Sir  Ei chard 
Hoare,  who  was  indefatigably  employed  for 
many  years  in  the  investigation  of  British 
antiquities,  and  in  the  opening  of  tumuli  in 
the  counties  of  Wilts  and  Dorset.      Some 


have  protested  against  these  latter  proceed- 
ings as  a  wholesale  desecration  which  the 
results  have  not  sanctioned.  The  various 
articles  procured  in  these  researches  are  now 
in  the  Museum  of  British  Antiquities  at 
Stourhead,  the  residence  of  the  Hoare  family. 
But  not  only  tlie  Britons,  but  the  Saxons 
also,  are  known  to  have  occupied  this  in- 
teresting district,  and  Chidbury  Camp  was 
doubtless  used  by  them  as  one  of  their  prin- 
cipal strongholds. 

Tradition  assigns  a  residence  of  the  Great 
West  Saxon  King  Ina  to  have  existed  near 
Everley  House,  and  from  the  foundations  of 
extensive  buildings  visible  in  a  field  behind 
the  East  Everley  farm,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  these  indicate  the  site  of  the  ancient 
palace.  What  adds  to  the  probability  of 
this  suggestion  is  the  fact  of  an  ancient 
raised  road  extending  from  Chidbury  Camp 
a  considerable  distance  in  this  very  direc- 
tion, plainly  establishing  a  communication 
between  the  camp  and  the  palace  and  its 
dependent  village.  That  this  ancient  way 
was  not  the  work  of  the  Britons  is  manifest, 
from  its  cutting  through  one  of  the  large 
tumuli  in  its  course.  What  adds  also  fur- 
ther to  the  probability  of  this  interesting- 
historical  fact,  is  the  circumstance  of  a  large 
pond  in  the  centre  of  the  ancient  village  of 
East  Everley,  and  close  to  the  site  -we  have 
mentioned  above,  being  still  known  as  "  the 
King's  Pond."  But  were  we  to  pui-sue  to 
their  extent  the  details  of  all  worthy  of  ob- 
serration  in  this  neiglibourhood,  so  rich  in 
antiquarian  gems,  we  might  fill  a  volume. 
When  we  add  to  the  intellectual  enjoyment 
which  these  scenes  afford  the  exhilarating 
purity  of  the  atmosphere — the  singularity 
of  the  landscape — the  wild  state  of  nature 
in  which  much  of  this  tract  is  yet  wrapped, 
vfe  may  quite  accord  with  the  feelings  of 
Sir  Jolin  Astley  of  Pattishull,  when  he  left 
the  rich  and  warm  and  woody  plains  of  Staf- 
fordshire for  the  more  bracing  and  healthy 
Downs  of  South  Wiltshire. 

KEEDHAM  HALL,  county  of  Norfolk,  one  of 
the  seats  of  Henry  Mussenden  Leathes,  Esq. 
It  takes  its  name  from  the  adjacent  village  of 
Reedham,  so  called  from  the  quantity  of 
reeds  in  the  neighbouring  marshes.  To  the 
latter  is  attached  a  romantic  though  not  very 
probable  tradition.  According  to  this, 
Lodbroy,  a  Danish  king, — or,  as  some  say,  a 
king  of  Zealand — while  hawking  in  a  boat 
amongst  certain  small  islands,  was  carried 
out  to  sea  by  a  sudden  tempest,  and  being 
driven  ashore  here  by  its  violence,  w\as 
brought  before  Edmund,  king  of  the  East 
Angles,  then  residing  at  Castor  in  Fleggs 
who  in  a  short  time  became  attached  to  him 
for  his  general  conduct  as  well  as  for  his 
very  great  skill  in  hunting      This  wrought 
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SO  much  jealousy  in  Bern  the  royal  falconer, 
that  he  murdered  him  prirately  in  a  wood. 
But  the  Dane  had  brought  with  him  a 
faithful  dog,  and  the  prolonged  absence  of 
his  master  exciting  attention  towards  his 
movements,  it  soon  came  to  be  observed 
that  the  animal  would  be  missing  for 
two  or  three  days  together,  when  he 
would  return,  to  all  appearance  half 
famished,  but  only  to  again  absent  him- 
self the  moment  he  had  been  fed.  Here- 
upon king  Edmund  gave  orders  that  he 
should  be  closely  watched,  and,  as  he 
seemed  rather  to  invite  than  to  shnn  their 
following  him,  it  was  not  long  before  the 
secret  of  the  murder  came  to  light.  Bern 
was  immediately  brought  to  judgment  upon 
suspicion,  and  being  found  gtiilty,  was  con- 
demned to  be  put  into  tlie  same  boat  that 
Lodbroy  had  come  in,  and  set  adrift  without 
tackle  or  provisions.  It  so  happened  that 
the  little  bark  was  carried  by  Avind  and  tide 
to  the  very  same  spot  from  which  it  had 
started,  when  the  boat  Avas  recognised  and 
seized,  and  Bern  being  questioned,  declared 
to  save  himself,  that  Lodbroy  on  his  arrival 
in  England  had  been  killed  by  order  of  the 
king  of  the  East  Angles.  Upon  this  the 
tAvo  sons  of  Lodbroy  voAved  vengeance 
against  the  supposed  assassin,  and  having 
sailed  to  England  in  company  with  Bern, 
murdered  the  guiltless  and  hospitable  mo- 
narch. 

In  the  early  Saxon  days  Reedham  Avas 
held  by  Brierie,  but  he  was  dispossessed  of 
it  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  and 
it  then  fell  to  the  Scohies,  who  assumed 
the  name  of  Reedham  according  to  the 
custom  of  that  age.  After  several  de- 
scents in  this  family,  ]\Iargaret  daughter  and 
sole  heiress  of  Sir  William  Redham  con- 
veyed this  property  by  marriage  to  Thomas 
Berney,  Esq.,  whose  ancestors  had  taken 
that  name  from  the  tOAATi  of  Berney  in  Nor- 
folk. On  the  sale  of  the  estates  of  Richard 
Berney,  Esq.,  in  or  about  1700  the  estate 
came  to  Sir  James  Edwards  of  London,  and 
afterwards  to  Sir  Lambert  BlackAvell, 
Bart.  In  the  early  part  of  the  present  cen- 
tury it  Avas  enjoyed  by  the  family  of  the 
Batons. 

The  Hall  as  it  now  stands,  was  built  by 
Henry  Berney  in  1587. 

RED  HALL,  Darlington,  co.  Durham,  the 
seat  of  Robert  Colling,  Esq.,  J.  P.,  is  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Skerne,  close  to 
the  rural  village  of  Haughton-le-Skerne.  The 
pure  an-  and  dry  situation  of  this  village 
have  occasioned  it  to  be  called  sometimes 
"  the  Montpellier  of  the  North."  There  are 
extensive  foundations  on  the  estate  of  Avhat 
was  probably  the  ancient  hall,  of  Avhich  no 


vestige  remains,  save  perhaps  a  portion  of  a 
good  old  oak  staircase,  noAv  worked  into  the 
farmhouse  near.  The  former  building  was 
probably,  "  as  red  as  Rotheram  College," 
'/.  e.  one  of  the  early  and  notable  examples 
of  the  bright  red  brick.  There  is  incleed 
very  fine  red  clay  on  the  spot,  and  a  place 
is  pointed  out  from  Avheuce,  it  is  said,  bricks 
Avere  made.  Red  Hall  formed  a  portion  of 
"Haughton  Field,"  a  wide  district  OAvned  by 
the  Lambtons  of  Stainton.  It  passed  from 
them  to  the  Chaytors  and  Killinghalls  in 
moieties,  and  about  1G66  Avas  inclosed.  In 
1698,  the  property  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
Robert  Colling,  ancestor,  through  a  series 
of  Rol^erts  of  the  present  owner.  In  1625, 
Charles  I.  demanded  of  his  richest  subjects 
a  loan,  "  doubting  not  but  that,  this  being  the 
first  time  he  had  required  anything  in  this 
kind,  he  should  receive  such  a  testimony  of 
good  affection  Avith  such  alacrity  and  readi- 
ness as  might  make  the  same  so  much  the 
more  acceptable,  seeing  he  required  but  that 
of  some,  which  fcAV  men  would  denj^  a  friend, 
and  had  a  mind  resolved  to  expose  all  his 
earthly  fortune  for  preserA-ation  of  the 
general."  Of  JMrs.  Lambton,  of  Red  House, 
he  required  £15,  Avhich,  of  course,  the  lady 
had  to  pay,  for,  after  Henry  the  Eighth's 
time  such  demands  were  considered  impera- 
tive. They  were  badly  or  not  at  all  repaid, 
and  were  one  great  cause  of  raising  the 
kingdom  to  the  ferment  which  ended  in  tlie 
overthrow  of  royalty.  Tlie  miserable  rem- 
nant of  a  A'ery  ancient  causeway,  extending 
from  Northallerton  to  Durliam  runs  past  the 
Hall,  under  the  name  of  Lingfield  Lane  ;  and 
it  is  tradition  that  there  Avas  once  a  direful 
struggle  to  prevent  the  enemy  crossing  the 
ford  Avhcre  Haughton  Bridge  noAv  stands. 
Weapons  of  war  and  bones  have' been  found 
about  the  place.  The  present  many-gabled 
mansion  was  built  in  1830,  from  the  designs 
of  P.  W.  Wyatt,  Esq.,  of  London.  With  a 
mostpictiu-esque  outline,  it  combines  extreme 
interior  comfort  of  arrangement,  Avithout 
elaboration  of  ornament ;  solid  but  not 
heavy.  Mr.  Wyatt's  genius  prompted  a 
plan  upon  the  spot  and  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment.  It  was  successfully  carried  out 
without  any  material  alteration,  and  the 
architect  deserves  much  credit  for  making 
so  much  of  a  rather  difficult  situation. 

HERHINGFLEET  HALL,  Lowestoft,  SulTolk, 
the  seat  of  Henry  Mussenden  Leathes, 
Esq.  The  village  of  Herringfleet,  from  Avliicli 
the  Hall  takes  its  name,  is  Avritten  in  Domes- 
day book,  and  in  all  ancient  deeds,  Herling- 
flet,  and  HarlingHet.  Flet,  in  the  Saxon 
language,  signifies  "  the  habitation  of  a  churl 
or  husbandman,"  wheiice  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  compound  expresses  the  farm-stead 
of  the  son  of  Harl. 
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In  the  reigu  of  King  John  this  property 
was  held  by  Roger  Fitz  Osbert,  avIio  soon 
afterwards  founding  a  priory  in  the  village, 
Tvhich  he  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and 
St,  Olave,  the  Lordship  of  Herringfleet  was 
conveyed  to  the  prior  of  that  conventual 
establishment.  Upon  the  suppression  of  this 
house,  in  1546,  the  manor  with  other  estates 
in  Herringfleet,  was  granted  to  Henry  Jer- 
negan,  Esq.,  and  Frances,  his  wife.  In  the 
reign  of  James  the  First,  it  was  alienated  by 
the  Jerncgans  to  J\Iatliew  Bedell,  citizen 
of  London.  It  was  next  in  the  possession 
of  the  Aubreys,  when  Elizabeth,  widow  of 
Herbert  Aubrey,  of  Clehonger,  in  Hereford- 
shire, convej^ed  it  to  Edward  Taverner,  Esq., 
of  the  same  county. 

By  his  descendant,  Francis  Taverner,  it 
was  disposed  of  to  Sir  Edmund  Bacon,  of 
Gillingham,  and  he  in  a  few  years  sold  it  to 
Hill  Mussenden,  Esq.,  M.P.,  of  Quiddenham, 
in  Norfolk ;  but  the  site  of  Herringfleet  Hall 
was  not  included  in  the  transfer  of  the  manor 
and  estate ;  thai  was  purchased  of  Sir 
Thomas  Allin.  Mr.  Mussenden,  dying 
without  issue  bequeathed  all  his  estates  to 
his  brother,  Carteret  Leathes,  Esq.,  of  Bury 
St.  Edmunds,  Avho  had  taken  the  name  of 
Leathes,  in  conformity  to  the  will  of  his 
imcle,  William  Leathes,  Esq. :  with  his 
descendants  it  still  continues. 

The  family  of  Leathes  is  very  ancient, 
and  would  seem  to  have  come  from  Leathes- 
water  in  Cumberland,  whence  they  derived 
their  name.  At  all  events  they  were  settled 
there  at  a  period  little  subsequent  to  the 
Norman  conquest,  and  there  continued  until 
Adam  de  Leathes,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  disposed  of  his  inheritance  to 
the  inhabitants.  From  him  descended 
William  Leathes,  of  the  county  of  Antrim, 
in  Ireland,  who  rose  in  a  short  time  to  much 
emuience  itnder  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  he  was  pay- 
master-general to  the  forces  ;  and  in  the 
reigu  of  George  the  First  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary at  the  courts  of  Brussels  and  the 
Hague.  He  left  his  property,  as  we  have 
just  stated,  to  his  eldest  nephew,  Carteret 
Mussenden,  on  condition  of  his  assuming 
the  name  and  arms  of  Leathes. 

When  Hill  Mussenden,  Esq. — as  above 
mentioned — purchased  the  site  of  Herring- 
fleet Hall  from  Sir  Thomas  Allin,  he  erected 
a  shooting  box  upon  it,  some  rooms  of  which 
yet  remain.  To  these  the  present  mansion 
was  added  by  the  uncle  of  Henry  M.  Leathes, 
Esq.,  in  the  modern  style  of  architecture,  but 
with  a  Grecian  peristyle.  It  contains  a  fine 
collection  of  cabinet  paintings,  by  Herman, 
Vander  Mijn,  and  other  great  masters. 
Amongst  these  is  a  splendid  full-length 
portrait  of  William  Leathes,  painted  while 
he  was  minister  at  Brussels,  for  which  the 


artist,  Vander  Mijn,  Is  said  to  have  received 
fifteen  hundred  pounds. 

Contiguous  to  the  house  are  a  park  and 
wood,  and  pleasure  grounds  exhibiting  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  the  ilex,  laurel,  and  other 
evei-greens.  The  north  boundary  is  termi- 
nated by  a  handsome  piece  of  water,  sur- 
rounded by  wood  of  various  kinds.  Within 
the  limits  of  the  estate,  or  close  upon  it,  are 
several  curious  reliques ;  such  as  the  priory 
of  St.  Olaves,  near  the  ancient  ferry  across 
the  river  Waveney,  or  rather,  we  should 
say,  the  ruins  of  St.  Olave,  for  nothing  now 
remains  of  it  but  a  few  walls  and  disjointed 
portions  in  a  very  shattered  condition :  a 
curious  old  mansion,  called  Blocker  Hall, 
which,  though  much  modernised,  retains 
many  features  of  the  domestic  style  of  build- 
ing peculiar  to  the  Elizabethan  period  ;  and 
lastly  the  old  manor-house,  now  converted 
into  a  farm-house,  but  which  was  for  along 
time  the  seat  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon. 

The  whole  of  Herringfleet  belongs  to 
Henry  Mussenden  Leathes,  Esq.,  who  is 
likewise  lay  prior  of  St.  Olave's,  and  as  such 
receives  the  tithes,  appoints  his  curate,  and 
has  an  annual  immunity  from  the  rector  of 
]3urgh.  He  is  also  the  Lord  of  Reedham, 
in  Norfolk,  which  has  been  already  noticed, 

EESSELS  LEIGH,  near  Abingdon,  Berk- 
shire, the  seat  of  Kyffin-John-William 
Lenthall,  Esq.,  who  is  also  the  possessor  of 
Maynau  Hall  in  the  county  of  Caernarvon. 
The  manor  belonged  anciently  to  the  family 
of  Leigh,  from  whom  it  passed  by  a  female 
heir,  to  that  of  Besils.  On  the  death  of 
William  Besils,  Esq.,  in  1516,  Elizabeth, 
daughter  and  sole  lieiress  of  William  Besils, 
Esq.,  conveyed  it  by  marriage  to  Edmund 
Fettiplace.  Of  the  Fettiplaces  it  was  pur- 
chased by  WiUiam  Lenthall,  speaker  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  who  occasionally  resided 
here. 

The  old  manor-house  was  probably  as 
ancient  as  the  time  of  Edward  the  Third, 
and  in  all  likelihood  was  partly  built  by  one 
of  the  Leighs,  large  additions  and  altera- 
tions having  been  made  by  the  subsequent 
possessors.  Queen  Elizabeth  is  said  to  have 
paid  here  more  than  o)ie  visit,  and  consider- 
ing the  great  fancy  she  at  all  times  displayed 
for  feasting  with  her  loving  subjects,  the 
thing  seems  probable  enough.  Certain  it  is 
that  Cromwell,  Hampden,  and  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  parliamentarians  were 
frequently  entertained  here,  which  was  no 
more  than  might  be  expected,  since  the  place 
had  by  this  time  become  the  property  of  then- 
favourite,  Speaker  Lenthall.  At  a  yet 
earlier  period,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Third,  Lelaud  tells  us  that  agrand  tournament 
was  held  here,  at  which  the  King  and  Queen 
of  England  were  present,  v.hen  the  Bessels 
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of  the  day  o^'erthiew  a  stranger-knight,  who 
had  previously  arrived  and  cliallenged  him 
to  single  combat. 

Upon  tlie  breaking  out  of  the  great  Civil 
War,  tlie  known  attachments  of  the  owner, 
Lenthall,  to  the  parliament,  makes  it  most 
unlikely  that  Bessels  Leigh  would  escape  a 
visitation  from  the  royalists.  While  Charles 
the  First  lay  in  garrison  at  Oxford,  he  des- 
patched a  certain  Swedish  engineer  in  liis 
service,  by  name  Beckman,  with  two  hun- 
dred men,  to  take  possession  of  tliis  place. 
Unfortunately  for  the  royalists,  the  news  of 
their  attempt  and  success  reached  General 
Browne,  who  commanded  the  garrison  of 
Abingdon  for  the  parliament.  Immediately 
upon  the  receipt  of  it  he  marched  out  to 
Bessels  Leigh,  and  having  dislodged  the 
royalists  proceeded  to  "  serve  Beckman,  the 
engineer,  according  to  his  deserts." 

Li  1784,  the  old  manor-house  was  most 
illegally  destroyed,  and  the  fine  avenue  of 
elms  and  limes  cut  down. 

DSAYTON  HOUSE,  Thrapstone,  Northamp- 
tonshire, the  seat  of  William  Bruce  Stop- 
ford,  Esq.,  in  rigJit  of  his  wife  Caroline- 
Harriet,  dau  and  heir  of  the  Hon.  George 
Germain,  and  niece  of  Charles,  last  Duke  of 
Dorset.  Before  the  Conquest  the  manor  of 
Drayton  was  possessed  by  Oswiuns,  a  Saxon 
nobleman.  William  the  Conqueror,  in  divid- 
mg  his  newly  acquired  dominions  among  liis 
followers,  allotted  Drayton  and  its  appen- 
dages to  Alberic  de  Vere,  father  of  Aubrey 
de  Vere,  the  Lord  High  Chamberlain  of 
Henry  I.  His  eldest  son  was  Aubrey  de 
Vere,  first  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  his  second, 
Robert  de  Vere,  to  whom  he  gave  the  lord- 
ship of  Drayton  as  his  patrimony.  "  This 
manor  and  lordship  consisted  at  that  time  of 
a  fair  ancient  castle,  encompased  with  four 
large  high  walls,  erabattailled  round  with 
such  fortifications  as  were  necessary,  both  for 
resistance  and  offence."*  To  this  Robert  de 
Vere,  Lord  of  Drayton,  succeeded  Sir  Henry 
de  Vere,  who  left  Drayton  to  Sir  Walter,  his 
son,  who  from  the  great  love  he  bore  to  it 
assumed  the  name  thereof;  and  under  that 
cognomen  this  family  continued  to  possess  it 
until  the  reign  of  Edward  IH.,  when  Cathe- 
rine of  Drayton  married  Sir  Henry  Greene, 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  It  continued 
in  the  family  of  Greene  for  four  generations, 
till  the  time  of  Edward  IV.,  when  Constance 
Greene,  the  only  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Henry  Greene,  the  then  Lord  of  Drayton, 
carried  it  into  the  fimiily  of  Stafford,  by  her 
marriage  with  John,  first  Eail  of  Wilt- 
shire, third  son  of  Humplirey  Stafford, 
first  Duke  of  Buckingham.  But  on  tlie 
death    of   her    only   son    Edwaid,    second 

*  Vide  Il^ilstead's  Genealogies,  p.  7. 


Earl  of  Wiltshire  without  children,  Drayton 
returned  to  the  heirs  of  Isabella  Greene,  the 
sister  of  the  before-mentioned  Henry  Greene. 
She  Jiad  married  Sir  Richard  Vere,  and  her 
grand-daughter,  Elizabeth  de  Vere,  as  sole 
heiress,  carried  it  again  out  of  the  families  of 
Greene  and  De  Vere,  into  that  of  Mordaunt, 
by  her  marriage,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vfl., 
Avith  John,  the  first  Baron  JMordaunt,  who 
died  at  Drayton  in  tlie  second  year  of  Queen 
Ehzabeth  (1562).  John  Mordaunt,  the  first, 
and  Henry,  second,  Earl  of  Peterborough, 
added  to  it,  and  embellished  it  considerably. 
In  1677,  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Henry 
Howard,  seventh  Duke  of  Norfolk,  by  his 
marriage  in  that  year  with  Lady  Mary  iMor- 
daunt,  only  child  and  heiress  of  Henry, 
second  Earl  of  reterborough.  H  e  was  divorced 
from  hei  in  1700,  and  in  1702,  she  married 
Sir  John  Germain,  and  dying  without  children, 
left  Drayton  to  her  second  husband,  Sir  J. 
Germain,  who  married  subsequently  Lady 
Elizabeth  Berkeley,  second  daugliter  of 
Charles,  second  Earl  Berkeley.  Sir  John 
Germain  died  in  1718,and  at  his  death  devised 
his  seat  of  Drayton,  and  all  he  had  acquired 
of  the  Mordaunt  estate,  to  his  second  wife. 
Lady  Elizabeth,  who  constantly  resided  there 
till  her  death  in  1769. 

At  her  death  another  transition  of  this 
ancient  place  took  place  :  Lady  Elizabetli 
Germain  bequeathed  it  to  Lord  George 
Sackville,  third  son  of  Lionel,  first  Duke  of 
Dorset,  who  accor(Jing  to  the  terms  of  the 
will  took  the  name  of  (lermain  along  with 
the  estate,  and  was  created  in  1782,  Viscount 
Sackville  of  Drayton.  He  died  in  1785,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Charles,  as  second 
Viscount  Sackville,  afterwards  fifth  Duke  of 
Dorset.  At  his  Grace's  death^in  1843,  he 
bequeathed  Drayton  and  his  other  estates 
to  Caroline-Harriet,  daughter  of  his  only 
brother,  the  Hon.  George  Germain,  who  mar- 
ried in  1837,  William  Bruce  Stopford,  Esq., 
son  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Richard  Bruce 
Stopford,  Canon  of  Windsor,  fourth  son 
of  James  George,  second  Earl  of  Cour- 
town. 

Tlie  north  front  of  the  mansion  is  of 
considerable  extent,  and  retains  more  than 
any  other  parts  of  the  building  the  charac- 
teristic features  of  the  Tudor  style  of  do- 
mestic architecture.  Upon  one  of  the  gables 
of  the  inner  court  is  sculptured  the  date  of 
1584  ;  but  the  mansion  shows  a  great  variety 
of  style,  each  possessor,  and  more  particu- 
larly in  the  time  of  William  HI.,  having 
made  alterations  to  please  his  own  taste  and 
ideas  without  any  reference  to  the  general 
structure.  Yet  even  these  caprices  have 
not  been  able  to  prevent  its  still  being  one 
of  the  finest  houses  in  Northamptonsliire. 

Tlie  whole  building  is  of  stone,  and  of 
great  extent,  the  principal  entrance   being 
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on  the  south  front,  formed  by  very  handsome 
gates  of  wrought  iron.  The  stone  piers  of 
the  centre  gate  are  sculptured  with  massive 
ti-opliies  of  Roman  armour  and  weapons, 
and  are  surmounted  by  eagles,  the  heraldic 
symbol  of  the  Mordaunts  being  the  sup- 
porters of  the  family  arms  ;  while  upon  the 
piers  of  the  side  gates  are  large  vases, 
crested  with  eagles.  This  entrance  opens 
upon  a  spacious  quadrangular  court,  enclosed 
by  palisades,  Avith  a  drive  round  a  circular 
grassplot  in  the  centre.  The  main  building 
at  the  farther  end  of  this  court  is  embattled 
in  the  style  of  our  very  early  castellated 
architecture,  with  a  rusticated  arch  leading 
to  a  second  court,  over  which  is  a  large 
shield  of  arms  in  a  panelled  compartment. 

This  inner  court  is  lavishly  ornamental, 
the  sides  being  fronted  with  a  Doric  colon- 
nade that  completel}^  masks  the  old  face  of 
the  building,  while  balusters  crown  the  en- 
tablature, and  on  eitlier  side  the  centre  is 
occupied  by  shields  of  arms.  At  the  ex- 
tremity is  a  facade,  displaying  all  the  rich- 
ness that  so  peculiarly  cliaracterises  the 
Corinthian  order.  The  entrance,  which  is 
in  the  centre  of  this  facade,  is  approached 
by  a  flight  of  stejos,  and  the  entablature  of 
the  door-way  is  finished  by  a  pedimented 
compartment,  with  a  shield  of  the  arms  of 
Germain,  bearing  an  escutcheon  of  the  arms 
of  Mordaunt.  The  whole  is  crowned  with 
vases.  The  angles  of  the  court  are  tilled 
with  rusticated  piers,  above  which  may  be 
seen  the  embattled  turrets  of  tlie  original 
Tudor  building.  Two  large  towers  of  that 
age  are  now  terminated  by  cupolas  and 
vanes. 

But  though  the  mansion  itself  exhibits  so 
many  distinctive  marks  of  its  various  occu- 
piers, the  gardens,  Avhich  were  formed  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  have  undergone  little 
or  no  alteration.  The  wall  that  encloses  the 
ground  is  still  surmounted  by  vases,  placed 
at  mtermediate  distances,  and  the  grounds 
retain  that  air  of  architectural  formality, 
which  characterised  the  pleasure  grounds  of 
most  mansions  before  the  great  reformation 
of  English  gardening. 

ABEEGLASNEY,  in  the  Yaleof  Towy,Caer- 
marthenshire,  the  seat  of  John  Walters- 
Philipps,  Esq.,  a  Magistrate  for  the  counties 
of  Caermarthen,  Cardigan,  and  Pembroke,  and 
High  SheritY  of  the  first  named  shire  in  1841. 
At  one  time  this  estate  was  possessed  by  the 
family  of  Thomas,  three  of  whom  were  high 
sheriffs  for  tlie  county  at  different  periods. 
In  the  course  of  time  it  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Rudds,  wdio  enjoyed  the  honour 
of  the  baronetage.  One  of  this  name  Avas 
Bishop  of  St.  David,  and  proved  a  great 
benefactor  to  the  county,  leaving  by  his  will 
a  small  estate  there  in  the  hands  of  trusteesto 


secure  an  annual  income  to  five  unmarried  men. 
He  also  established  almshouses  for  the  same, 
giving  the  nomination  to  the  proprietor  for 
the  timeof  Aberglasney.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Sir  Rice  Rudd,  who  served  the 
office  of  High  Sheriff  in  the  years  1619  and 
1G37.  A  handsome  antique  monument  to 
his  memory  is  to  be  found  in  the  parish 
churcJi  of  Llangathen. 

Aberglasney  next  devolved  by  purchase  to 
Robert  Dyer  "  a  solicitor  of  great  capacity 
and  note,"  in  whose  family  it  remained  for 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  But,  not- 
withstanding the  solicitor's  fame  and  capacity 
in  his  own  day,  it  is  by  his  son,  John  Dyer, 
the  poet,  that  the  name  is  remembered  iu 
our  times.  Jolm,  the  author  of  Grongar 
Hill,  The  Fleece,  and  various  other  poems, 
was  by  profession  a  clergyman,  a  profession 
Avhich,  no  doubt,  added  to  his  personal  com- 
fort, but  in  all  likelihood,  as  it  made  any 
great  exertions  necessary',  so  it  prevented 
him  from  toiling  at  works  that  would  have 
produced  him  a  higher  reputation.  Most 
assuredly  the  talent  was  not  wanting.  Like 
Scott's  Guy  I\Iannering,  the  youthful  poet 
was  destined  to  ha^-e  many  narrow  escapes 
in  life,  all  of  which  he  has  thus  recorded  in 
his  .MS.  diary  : — 

"  1J04.  Fell,  when  a  child,  into  a  tub  of 
scalding  wort. 

"1704.  Fell  on  a  case-knife,  which,  want- 
ing a  handle,  was  stuck  upright  in  the 
ground. 

"  "1709.  Fell  into  a  well— Job's  Well, 
Carm'thens." 

He  also  met  with  the  accident,  if  accident 
it  can  be  called,  of  receiving  a  box  on  the 
ear,  whereupon  he  ran  away  from  school  and 
his  father,  and  played  the  vagabond  for  three 
or  four  days,  being  at  last  found  by  some  of 
his  friends  at  Windsor.  But  to  resume  the 
tale  of  his  actual  escapes. 

"  1724.  Narrow  escape  in  a  storm  at 
Catwater,  off  Plymouth  harbour  in  my  voyage 
to  Italy. 

"  1725.  Narrow  escape  at  Baiae  from 
some  banditti,  who  harboured  in  the  ruins 
there. 

"  1728.  A  surprising  escape  on  liorseback 
on  a  very  narrow  wooden  bridge  (in  N. 
Wales),  about  fifty  feet  above  rocks  and  a 
great  torrent  of  water,  which  frightened  the 
horse,  who  could  not  turn  for  the  narroAvness 
of  the  bridge,  and  entangled  his  feet  in  the 
side  rails,  &c. 

"Escape  at  Higham  when  a  hole  was  made 
in  a  chamber  for  a  pair  of  stairs." 

Surely  no  individual  before  him  ever  met 
with  so  many,  unless  it  was  Gulliver  or 
Robinson  Crusoe. 

Dyer  was  originally  brought  up  to  the 
law,  but  to  this  he  soon  evinced  an  insuper- 
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able  dislike,  and  upon  his  father's  death 
adopted  the  profession  of  a  painter  ;  this  led 
to  his  sea-escapes  and  his  meeting  with  the 
banditti  at  Baiae,  for  it  induced  him  to  visit 
Italy  for  improvement  in  liis  new  occupation. 
Eventually  he  abandoned  it  for  the  more 
lucrative  and  less  uncertain  profession  of  the 
church,  and  in  1741  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Harper  to  the  living  of  Catthorpe,  in  Leices- 
tershire, worth  aliout  eighty  pounds  a-year, 
a  small  but  welcome  stipend  to  a  man  who 
had  injured  his  health  by  too  much  study, 
and  who  really  enjoyed  the  retirement  of  a 
country  life.  That  lie  was  not  a  pretender  in 
his  love  of  solitude,  as  is  tlie  case  with  many, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  following  little 
poem,  which  is  not  generally  known,  and  has 
never  been  published  except  in  the  Falrician — 

"  Have  my  friends  in  the  town,  the  gay  busy  toNvn, 
Forgot  such  a  man  as  John  Dyer  ? 
Or  heedless  forgot  they  or  pity  the  clown, 
"S\Tiose  bosom  no  pagentries  fire  ? 

"No  matter,  no  matter— content  m  the  shades, — 
(Contented  ?     Why  everytliing  charms  me), 
Fall  in  tunes  all  adown  the  green  steep,  ye  cascades, 
Till  hence  rigid  vii'tue  alarms  me. 

"  Till  outrage  arises,  or  misery  needs 
The  s^\ift,  the  interpid  avenger ; 
Till  sacred  religion,  or  liberty  bleeds. 
Then  mine  be  the  deed  and  the  danger, 

"  Alas !  what  a  folly,  that  wealth  and  domain 
We  heap  up  in  sin  and  in  sorrow ; 
Immense  is  tlie  toil,  yet  the  labour  how  vain  ! 
Is  not  life  to  be  over  to-morrow  ? 

"  Then  glide  on  my  moments,  the  few  that  I  have, 
.Smooth,  shaded,  and  quiet  and  even  ; 
'\\niile  gently  the  body  descends  to  the  gi-ave, 
And  the  spirit  arises  to  Heaven." 

About  sixty  years  ago  this  estate  came,  by 
purchase  into  the  hands  of  the  Philipps',  in 
which  family  it  now  remains. 

The  mansion  is  a  large  square  building, 
each  side  of  which  exceeds  eighty  feet,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  been  erected  about  five 
hundred  years  ago.  It  can  hardly  be  said  to 
exhibit  any  one  peculiar  style  of  architecture, 
so  many  alterations  having  been  made  from 
time,  and  each  of  the  possessors  consulting 
his  own  taste  rather  than  the  original  cha- 
racter of  the  building.  The  entrance-hall  is 
spacious,  being  forty  feet  by  twenty-four, 
while  in  height  it  is  also  twenty  feet.  It  has 
three  floors,  with  a  colonnade  carriage- 
entrance  standing  on  plain,  light,  Ionic,  pil- 
lars, and  the  principal  part  contains  upwards 
of  twenty  Avindows. 

An  old-fashioned  terrace  walk,  elevated 
on  high  arches,  with  castellated  walls,  forms 
part  of  the  garden-enclosure.  This  terrace 
presents  three  sides  of  a  square,  the  side- 
Avalks  extending,  each  to  the  length  of  a 
hundred  and  fourteen  feet,  while  the  front 
walk  is  a  hundred  and  thirty-four  feet.  From 
these  is  a  pleasant  and  extensive  view  of  tlie 
surrounding  country. 


BAETOII    LODGE,    near    Preston,    in    tlie 


county  of  Lancaster,  the  .«eat  of  Charles 
Roger  Jacson,  Esq.  The  original  seat,  called 
Barton  Old  Hall,  was  a  brick  edifice,  erected 
about  the  time  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth, 
with  two  gables  in  front,  a  projecting  wing 
and  mullion  windows.  It  is  now  used  for  a 
farm-house.  The  more  modern  house  was 
built  in  view  of  it  about  a  hundred  years 
ago,  probably  by  the  father  of  the  late  James 
Shuttleworth,  Esq.  It  stands  upon  an 
elevated  site,  in  the  midst  of  a  Park,  well 
wooded  and  watered,  and  is  of  the  Grecian 
style  of  architecture. 

Till  about  the  year  1612  this  estate  was 
held  by  the  family  of  Barton,  and  till  1834, 
by  that  of  Shuttleworth.  It  then  came  into 
the  possession  of  tlie  late  owner,  George 
Jacson,  Esq.,  one  of  the  magistrates  for  the 
county  of  Lancashire. 

ALDERSEY  HALL,  Cheshire,  the  seat  of 
Samuel  Aldersey,  Esq.,  whose  family  has 
been  located  here  since  the  time  of  the  Nor- 
man Conquest,  nearly  eight  hundred  years. 
At  what  period  it  was  first  built  is  un- 
known, but  it  Avas  once  a  farm-house, 
which  was  converted  into  a  residence  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  by  the  Rev. 
S.  Aldersey,  the  family  having  for  nearly 
three  centuries  lived  at  another  estate  in  the 
same  county,  called  Spurstow  Hall. 

Aldersey,  which  is  situated  in  a  pictu- 
resque valley  looking  toward  tlie  Broxtou 
Hills,  was  partly  rebuilt  and  much  enlarged 
in  1807,  by  the  present  possessor.  It  is  a 
square  house  of  three  stories,  covered  with 
Roman  cement,  and  having  a  handsome 
portico.  Tlie  park-like  grounds  consist  of 
about  three  hundred  acres,  with  two  en- 
trances, one  of  them  being  through  an 
avenue.  At  each  end  there  is  an  appropriate 
lodge. 

Leland  speaks  of  salt  works  in  this  town- 
ship. There  is  a  brine  spring  of  sufficient 
strength  to  leave  an  occasional  incrustation 
on  the  banks  ;  but  from  the  distance  of  any 
coal  mine,  salt  has  not  been  made  here  for 
many  years. 

EATON  HALL,  formerly  YEATON,  Congle- 
ton,  Cliesliire,  the  seat  of  Gibbs  Crawfurd 
Antrobus,  Esq.,  who  in  1834  was  High- 
Sheriff,  and  is  now  a  Magistrate  and  Deput}'- 
lieutenant  of  Clieshire. 

Tlie  manor  of  Eaton  first  occurs  as  having 
been  held  by  the  family  of  Praers  of  Bad- 
diley.  After  some  changes,  not  very  dis- 
tinctly marked  out,  we  find  it  in  the  fomily 
of  the  Breretons,  the  last  of  whose  male  line 
conveyed  it  to  William  Rode,  of  Rushton 
James,  in  Staffordshire,  gentleman.  By  one 
of  liis  descendants,  it  was  sold  to  George  Lee, 
Esq.,  and  he  at  his  death  devised  it  to  George 
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Ayton,  Esq.,  who  had  married  his  niece,  and 
now  assumed  the  name  of  Lee  in  addition. 
This  gentleman,  jointly  with  his  son,  Mr. 
George  Lee,  on  whom  the  estate  was  entailed, 
subsequently  disposed  of  it  to  Mr.  Philip 
Antrobus,  and  from  him  it  passed  by  bequest 
to  his  brotlier,  Sir  Edmund  Antrobus,  Bart. 
Hence  it  has  regularly  descended  to  the  pre- 
sent owner. 

The  house  is  a  brick  building,  with  stone 
coins  and  mullions,  in  the  Elizabethan  style 
of  architecture,  and  was  built  in  1829,  by 
Gibbs  Crawfurd  Antrobus,  Esq.  Even  the 
older  mansion,  which  was  pulled  down  to 
make  way  for  it,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  of  very  ancient  date,  but  rather  to  have 
belonged  to  the  reign  of  George  the  First  or 
Second.  The  present  house  stands  on  ele- 
vated ground,  to  the  left  of  the  road  from 
Wilmslow  to  Congieton,  from  which  it  is 
distant  about  a  mile.  The  prospect,  which 
it  commands  over  the  vale  of  the  Dane,  to- 
wards the  Staffordshire  hills,  is  exceedingly 
interesting. 

GKAYTHWAITE    HALL,    Lancashire,    the 
seat  of  Myles  Sandys,  Esq.,  a  magistrate  and 
deputy  lieutenant  of  the  county.     TJie  road 
to  this  mansion  from  ILawkslied,  winds  along 
the  west   banks  of  Esthwaite    Water,   and 
afterwards  up  hill  and  down  dale,  shrouded 
in   coppice  for  nearly  four  miles  without  a 
human  liabitation.    It  was  formerly  a  forti- 
fied strong-hold,  witli  a  moat  and  two  towers 
to  protect  it  from  the  Scotch  marauders,  who 
often  carried  their  inroads  into  this  seques- 
tered spot.     These,  however,  in  the  process 
of  time  have  been  removed,  as  the  taste  of 
the  difl'erent  proprietors  led  tliem  to  extend 
the  prospect,  and  make  alterations  for  tlie 
increase  of  convenience  within.     It  now  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  a  handsome  stone- 
built  structure,  in  the  Elizabethan  style  of 
architecture,  flanked  on  the  east  by  a  tower, 
and  having  its  front  wings  connected  by  an 
arcade.     The   effect  of  the   house  is  much 
heightened  by  its  locality,  standing  as  it  does 
in  the  midst  of  extensive  pleasure  grounds, 
that  slope  downwards  to   the  park,  Avhich 
itself  is    environed  wdth    luxuriant   woods. 
Added  to  these  natural  advantages,  it  is  not 
far  distant  from  the  celebrated  l^ake  of  Win- 
dermere, and  is  beyond  doubt  the  principal 
abode  in  Scatterthwaite.     Of  late  years    it 
has  been  considerably  improved  by  the  pre- 
sent owner,  who  has  expended  great  sums  in 
enlarging  its  accommodations,  and  adapting 
it  to  the  necessities  of  modern  life.     In  the 
course  of  these  alterations,  about  eight  years 
since,  the  family  arms  were  found,  covered 
with  plaister,  on  the  outside  wall  of  one  of 
the  rooms  that  were  being  pulled  down.  They 
Avere  in  as  perfect  a  condition  as  when  first 
cut,  and  bore  the  date  1178,  and  being  con- 


sidered  a  curiosity,  have  been  placed  in  the 
south  wing  of  the  mansion. 

Tlie  family  of  Sandys  came  into  Furness 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  towards  the 
latter  end  of  which  William  Sandys  married 
Margaret,  cousin  and  heir  of  Thomas  Raw- 
linson,  abbot  of  Furness,  and  Avas  great  grand- 
father of  Edwyn  Sandys,  archbishop  of 
York,  ancestor  of  Lord  Sandys  of  Ombersley, 
in  the  county  of  Worcester.  From  this  an- 
cient stock  the  present  possessor  of  Gray- 
thwaite  derives  his  pedigree. 

Graythwaite  Hall  is  sometimes  called 
Graythwaite  High,  as  distinguishing  it  from 
Graythwaite  Low,  wliich,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  Avas  the  abode  of  the 
Sawreys.  The  Hall  has  never  been  out  of 
the  possession  of  the  Sandys. 

AUCHINCRUIVE,  in  the  county  of  Ayr,  the 
seat  of  Alexander  Oswald,  Esq.  The  exact 
dateofthe  old  building  is  unknoAvn,  but  it  must 
have  been  erected  at  least  five  hundred  years 
ago.  It  is  mentioned  in  Barbour's  "  Wal- 
lace," and  the  Laigland  Wood  still  exists, 
in  Avhich  we  are  told  that  Wallace  lay  hid 
before  burning  the  barns  of  Ayr.  It  has 
passed  successively  through  the  families 
of  the  Cathcarts  and  Murrays,  into  that  of 
the  present  possessor. 

The  house  Avas  rebuilt  in  1767  by  Richard 
Oswald,  Esq.  of  Auchincruive,  but  though 
convenient,  it  is  not  remarkable  for  archi- 
tectural excellence.  To  make  amends,  the 
grounds  are  extensive,  and  of  much  natural 
beauty. 

BOTTISHAM  HALL,  Cambridgeshire,  half 
way  between  Newmarket  and  Cambridge, 
the  seat  of  George  Jenyus,  Esq.,  a  distant 
relative  of  the  wit  and  poet  of  the  same 
name.  In  1797  the  old  house  was  pulled 
down,  and  the  present  mansion  was  built  by 
the  Rev.  George  Jenyns,  on  a  site  not  far 
remoA'cd  from  its  predecessor.  The  new 
building  is  a  Avhite  brick  house,  in  the  mo- 
dern style  of  architecture,  and  has  attached 
to  it  spacious  gardens,  pleasure  grounds,  and 
a  park  of  one  hundred  acres.  There  is  also 
a  tine  avenue  of  lime  trees. 


ELAISE  CASTLE,  Gloucestershire,  about 
four  miles  froju  i'.ristol,  the  seat  of  John 
Scandrett  Harford,  Esq  ,  a  magistrate  for 
that  county,  who  served  the  office  of  sheriff 
for  Cardiganshire,  in  1824.  He  is  also 
Doctor  of  Civil  Law  in  the  Uni\'ersity  of 
Oxford,  and  belongs  to  a  family  of  high 
antiquity,  the  cunabula  of  the  race  having 
been  at  Bosbnry  in  Herefordshire. 

The   mansion   is  a   simple  but   spacious 
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and  elegant  structure  of  stone,  seated  on  a 
gentle  eminence,  amidst  park  and  wood- 
land scenerj'-  of  exquisite  beauty.  It  con- 
tains a  fine  collection  of  pictures,  and 
is  surrounded  by  tasteful  pleasure-grounds. 

The  approach  to  it  is  conducted  with 
gi-eat  skill  through  the  winding  recesses  of 
a  deep  glen,  diversified  by  bold  rocks  and 
hanging  woods,  whicli  make  a  stranger  almost 
imagine,  for  the  moment,  that  he  is  travers- 
ing a  fine  scene  in  the  Highlands. 

The  castle,  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
place,  is  m  reality  a  handsome  castellated 
belvidere  of  a  circular  form,  with  three  towers 
at  equal  distances.  It  is  situated  on  the 
summit  of  Blaise  Hill,  and  occupies  the  site 
of  an  ancient  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Blasius, 
a  bishop  of  Sebaste,  in  Capadocia,  who  suf- 
fered martyrdom  under  the  Emperor  Dio- 
cletian. The  interior  of  this  edifice  is  very 
handsome,  and  the  prospect  Avhich  its  summit 
commands  is  justly  deemed  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  West  of  England.  It  includes  a  bold  fore- 
ground, composed  of  masses  of  the  glen  and  of 
the  park  scenery  already  described,  beyond 
which  the  eye  ranges,  in  one  direction,  over 
the  broad  estuary  of  the  Bristol  Chaimel  and 
the  Severn,  bounded  by  the  Welsh  hills,  and 
in  the  others,  over  a  vast  extent  of  near  and 
distant  scenery  most  rich,  varied,  and 
beautiful.  The  castle  stands  on  the  verge  of 
a  profound  precipice,  covered  with  forest 
trees  and  beautiful  evergreens,  among  which 
are  seen  two  fine  corresponding  masses  of 
rock,  traditionally  called  Giant  Goram's  chair. 
Old  Camden,  in  his  account  of  Gloucester- 
shire, refers  to  these  rocks  as  "  the  Giant's 
Chair:' 

Tlie  walks  which  conduct  to  the  castle 
sire  fraught  with  liighly  romantic  views. 
The  hill  on  Avhich  it  stands  was  originally  a 
British  camp,  and  Avas  subsequently  occu- 
pied by  the  Romans.  The  entrenchments 
may  easily  be  traced  out  among  the  recesses 
of  the  wood,  and  numerous  Roman  coins 
have  been  at  difi'erent  tunes  dug  up  from 
among  them. 

On  the  verge  of  the  plessure-grounds  is 
situated  a  cluster  of  beautiful  cottages, 
called  Blaise  Hamlet,  picturesquely  located 
round  a  small  village  green.  Tliey  were 
designed  by  the  late  John  Nash,  Esq.,  and 
are  great  objects  of  attraction  to  Clifton  and 
the  neighbourhood. 


SCOTNEY  CASTLE,  Sussex,  the  seat  of 
Edward  Ilussey,  Esq.  It  stands  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Bewlc,  a  small  stream  that 
here  forms  the  boundary  between  the  coun- 
ties of  Kent  and  Sussex,  and  was  held  at  a 
very  early  period  by  a  family  who  took 
their  name  from  it.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Third  it  was   possessed  by  Walter  de 


Scoteni,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  tried 
and  hanged  at  Winchester  in  1259,  for  poison- 
ing William,  the  brother  of  Richard  Earl  of 
Clare.  Yet  the  estate  would  not  seem  to  have 
been  forfeited  to  the  Crown.  In  the  reign  of 
Edwai'd  the  Third  it  was  possessed  by  the 
Ashburnhams,  and  from  them  it  passed  in 
the  time  of  Henry  the  Fifth  to  Archbishop 
Chichely.  At  a  later  period  it  went  with 
Florence,  his  niece,  to  the  family  of  the 
Darells  with  whom  it  remained  till  1774. 

Of  the  ancient  edifice,  which  was  castella- 
ted as  early  as  the  time  of  Richard  the 
Second  there  are  but  few  reliques.  It  had 
at  each  angle  a  machicoUated  tower,  but 
that  on  the  south  angle  is  the  only  one  that 
now  remains  ;  and  tliere  was  also  a  gate- 
house with  a  guard-room,  of  which  two  up- 
rights are  till  standing. 

The  new  mansion,  erected  after  the  design 
of  Anthony  Salvin,  Esq.,  is  a  handsome 
building  in  the  Tudor  style  of  architecture, 
and  was  built  by  the  present  owner  in  1837. 


MERKYATE,  or  MARKYATE  CELL,  com- 
monly called  The  Cell,  Hertfordshu-e,  the 
seat  of  Daniel  Goodson  Adey,  Esq.  It 
was  originally  built  by  Geoffry,  one  of  the 
Abbots  of  St.  Albans,  for  a  nunnery,  as 
might  be  inferred  from  the  name  which  it 
still  retains ;  but  was  converted  into  a 
family  mansion  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Sixth,  the  whole  ground  floor  of  the  pre- 
sent mansion  and  offices,  and  some 
portions  of  the  first  floor  being  evidently 
the  work  of  an  earlier  age.  About 
17.54  a  large  portion  of  the  building,  in- 
cluding tlie  chapel,  was  burnt  and  Jiever 
restored,  but  a  small  convenient  chapel, 
now  standing,  was  erected  in  the  park.  In 
1842  a  second  conflagration  took  place, 
when  a  great  portion  of  the  interior  of  the 
present  house  fell  a  prey  to  the  flames ;  but 
this  damage,  uidike  the  former,  was  speedily 
made  good,  the  great  thickness  of  the  walls 
having  preserved  the  exterior  from  any 
serious  injury. 

After  the  dissolution  of  Monasteries  it  fell 
like  other  property  of  the  same  kind  to  the 
Crown,  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  tlie 
Sixth  was  granted  to  one  of  the  family  of 
Ferrers.  Fi-om  them  it  came  to  the  Cop- 
pins,  one  of  whose  descendants  sold  it  about 
the  year  1800,  and  thus  it  came  to  the  pre- 
sent owner,  Daniel  Goodson  Adey,  Esq.,  of 
Gloucestershire. 

The  mansion  is  partly  gothic,  but  princi- 
pally of  that  style  called  Elizabethan,  a 
vague  designation  which  seems  to  include  a 
variety  of  anomalies,  for  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  any  other  name.  It  stands 
upon  the  south  side  of  a  hill,  on  a  project- 
ing   knoll,    with    a    brook   running   at   its 
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foot,  being  protected  at  the  back  from  the 
colfl  winds  by  a  large  rookery.  Close  to  it 
is  the  park,  from  which  it  is  separated*  by 
an  ornamental  wall  and  terrace.     The  ele- 

picturesque,      and 
the   high   road   about   a 


vation    is    exceedingly 

shows   well   from 

quarter  of  a  mile  across  the  park. 


CROFT  HOUSE,  Ashton-under-Lyne,  co. 
Lancaster,  the  seat  of  John  Ross  Coulthart, 
of  Coulthart  and  Collyn,  Esq.,  banker,  Chief 
of  his  name.  This  mansion  was  built  in  1810, 
by  Samuel  Heginbottom,  Esq.,  who  died 
there  without  issue,  19th  March,  1829 ;  one 
of  Mr.  Heginbottom's  collateral  descendants 
being  William  Heginbottom,  Esq.,  the  present 
Mayor  of  the  borough  of  Ashton-under-Ljme. 

At  about  300  yards  to  the  east  of  Croft 
House,  is  the  locally  noted  "  Gallows  Mea 
dow,"  where  the  Asshetons  of  Ashton-under- 
Lyne  were    accustomed   to    execute     sum- 
marily their  disobedient  vassals, 

"  '\^^len  lords  could  hang  thek  serfs  at  once, 
Nor  give  u  reiisou  v^hy, 
And  ladies  loved  that  tournaj'  most 
AATiere  most  were  doomed  to  die  1 " 

In  connection  with  these  arbitrary  capital 
punishments  originated  the  remarkable 
local  custom  called  "  The  Eiding  of  the 
Black  Lad,"  which  is  carefully  celebrated 
every  Easter  Monday  in  the  presence  of  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty  thousand  specta- 
tors, the  immber  having  been  greatly  aug- 
mented since  the  introduction  of  railway 
conveyance.  The  ceremony  consists  in  the 
parading  through  tlie  streets  of  tlie  town  ou 
horseback  the  effigy  of  a  man  clad  in  black 
armour,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  parade 
tearing  the  effigy  to  pieces  at  the  old  Mar- 
ket Cross,  and  burning  the  fragments,  amid 
the  execrations  of  tlie  populace.  Thougli 
the  origin  of  this  very  singular  custom  is 
involved  in  impenetrable  mystery,  yet  the 
prevailing  tradition  is,  that  it  took  its  rise 
in  tlie  feudal  era,  wlien  estates  were  not 
lield  by  owners  absolutely  and  independ- 
ently, as  at  present,  but  as  conditional  loans 
only,  the  absolute  property,  or  dominhim  di- 
rectum, remaining  in  the  grantor.  Sir  J'auf 
de  Assheton,  one  of  the  feudal  lords  of  the 
manor  of  Ashton- under-] ^yne,  living  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  is  generally  reputed  to 
have  been  the  prototype  of  "  The  Black 
Lad,"  and  the  man  tliat  earned  for  himself, 
by  appalling  acts  of  tyranny  and  oppression 
on  his  dependents,  the  unenviable  notoriety 
which  still  attaches  to  his  execrated  name. 
'Another  tradition  ascribes  the  origin  of  the 
custom  to  Thomas  de  Assheton,  another 
feudal  proprietor,  who  heroically  captured 
the  standard  of  the  King  of  Scotland  at 
the  battle  of  Neville  Cross,  17th  October, 
134G,  and,  being  proud  of  the  achievement, 


afterwards  instituted  amongst  his  tenantry 
the  annual  procession  of  "  The  Eiding  of  the' 
Black  Lord,"  in  commemoration  of  his 
prowess  on  that  occasion.  The  former  tra- 
dition, however,  is  the  one  commonly  re- 
ceived ;  and  the  abhorrence  universally  as- 
sociated with  the  name  of  Sir  Ranf  de 
Assheton  amongst  the  labouring  classes  of 
this  busy  hive  of  human  industry,  is  per- 
petuated in  the  following  metrical  ejacula- 
tion, which  has  descended  with  the  custom 
to  the  present  day  : — 

"  S-svoet  Jesu,  for  thy  mercy's  sake, 
Ajid  for  thy  bitter  passion, 
Oh,  save  me  from  a  burning  stake, 
And  from  Sir  Rauf  de  Assheton." 

Croft  House  is  situated  within  the  de- 
mesne and  borough  of  Ashton-under-Lyne, 
on  a  piece  of  rising  ground  that  gently 
slopes  to  the  banks  of  the  Tame,  which 
river  it  finely  overlooks,  commanding  pic- 
turesque views  of  the  beautifully  romantic 
township  of  Dukiufield,  in  the  adjoining 
county  of  Chester.  It  is  in  the  Grecian 
style  of  architecture,  having  a  projecting 
central  compartment,  flanked  by  wings  on 
the  east  and  west.  The  front  facade  is 
towards  the  south,  and  the  principal  en- 
trance is  decorated  with  a  handsome  ston.e 
portico.  The  eastern,  or  dining-room  front, 
is  pleasantly  surrounded  by  shrubberies, 
and  a  flower  garden.  This  stately  mansion 
was  built  in  1810,  by  Samuel  Heginbottom, 
Esq.,  after  designs  by  AVilliam  Cowley, 
Esq.,  architect,  and  in  18-46  Mr.  Heginbot- 
tom's executors  sold  the  property  to  John 
Ross  Coulthart,  of  Coidthart  and  Collyn, 
Esq.,  the  present  proprietor.  The  internal 
apartments  of  Croft  House  are  spacious,  and 
contain  many  choice  pictures,  rare  speci- 
mens of  antiquity,  and  tasteful  examples  of 
modern  oak  furniture.  The  library  espe- 
cially is  worthy  of  notice,  the  walls  being 
finely  panelled  with  oak,  and  the  book- 
cases, of  the  same  material,  containing  about 
7,000  volumes  of  rare,  curious,  and  costly 
works,  v^dliL•h  would  greatly  delight  the 
antiquary  and  bibliographer. 

LONGPAEISH  HOUSE,  in  the  county  of 
Southampton,  the  seat  of  Peter  HaAvker, 
Esq.,  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  North 
Hants  Militia,  and  Deputy-Lieutenant  for 
Hants.  This  gallant  officer,  upon  _  being 
severely  wounded  in  one  of  the  Peninsular 
campaigns,  retired  to  his  seat  in  Hampshire, 
and  is  well  known  to  the  world  by  Ms  cele- 
brated work  on  Sporting.  The  earliest  part 
of  the  building  was  erected  about  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  at  which  time  it  was  no- 
thing more  than  a  small  sporting  box,  but  in 
fifty  years  afterwards  considerable  additions 
to  it  Avere  commenced  by   Governor  Peter 
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Hawker,  and  finished  by  his  only  eon  Cap- 
tain Hawker,  upon  his  marriage  with  Miss 
Ryves.  Hitherto,  the  prospect  around  the 
house  had  been  much  confined  and  ob- 
structed ;  but  now  fresh  land  was  pur- 
chased, and  the  river  throAvn  open  to  view, 
vdth  park-like  meadows.  Besides  these  im- 
provements, the  present  Colonel  Hawker, 
in  1837,  converted  a  dreary  old  common 
into  ornamental  plantations,  with  a  pond  of 
about  five  acres ;  so  that  this  once  obscure 
residence,  with  its  ancient  avenues  and  fine 
old  trees,  is  now,  though  not  of  large  dimen- 
sions, yet  one  of  the  prettiest  seats  upon  the 
river  Test. 

Longparish  House  has  ever  since  its  first 
erection  been  occupied  by  members  of  the 
present  family,  if  we  except  two  short 
intervals.  It  was  once  tenanted  for  a  sliort 
time  by  the  Marquess  of  Winchester,  whose 
eldest  son,  the  father  of  the  present  jSIar- 
quess,  was  born  there.  Upon  another  occa- 
sion it  was  inhabited  by  Thomas  Maitland, 
Esq.,  whose  son,  Genei'al  Sir  Peregrine 
Maitland,  was  also  born  there.  This  was 
when  Colonel  Peter  Ryves  Hawker  resided 
in  London,  at  the  time  he  commanded  tlie 
first  troop  of  Horse  Guards,  now  called  the 
Life  Guards. 

STOKE  EOCHFORD,  Lincolnshire,  the  scat 
of  Christopher  Turnoi',  Esq.,  M.P.  for  South 
Lincolnshire,  a  descendant  of  the  celebrated 
loyalist  Sir  Edmund  Turnor,  and  son  of  the 
eminent  antiquary  of  the  same  name,  who 
composed  a  history  of  Grantham. 

In  1794  a  house  was  here  built  out  of  the 
materials  belonging  to  a  yet  older  niansion- 
liouse,  erected  by  Sir  Edmund  Turnor,  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In 
1845  the  present  structure  was  raised  by  the 
gentleman  now  owning  the  property.  It  is 
of  the  Elizabethan  style  of  architecture,  and 
stands  in  a  picturesque  park,  containing  a 
very  fine  spring,  that  throws  out  one  and 
twenty  tons  in  a  minute.  Like  the  great 
spfing  at  Holywell,  in  Flintshire,  it  comes 
out  of  limestone,  and  never  freezes. 

At  a  very  early  period  this  manor  be- 
longed to  the  Rochfords,  who  took  their 
name  from  a  town  in  Essex,  of  which  they 
were  enfeoffed  soon  after  the  Conquest. 

In  1477,  .Joan,  daughter  and  heir  of  Henry 
Rochford,  Esq.,  married  Henry  Stanliope, 
Esq.,  and  had  issue  Edmund  Stanhope,  who 
left  an  only  daughter,  JMargarot,  the  wife  of 
Thomas  Skettington,  of  Skeffington,  in  the 
county  of  Leicester,  Esq.,  after  whose  death 
the  manor  devolved  on  iiis  four  daughters 
and  coheirs.  In  1G2G  a  moiety  was  pur- 
chased by  Sir  Thomas  Ellys,  and  resold  to 
John  Fountain,  Esq.,  and  Henry  Healc, 
in  1635.  In  two  years  afterwards  Sir 
John  Harrison  purchased  this  moiety,  and 
soon    afterwards    the    remaining     shares, 


all  which  he  gave  to  his  daughter  Marga- 
ret previous  to  her  marriage  with  Edmund 
Turnor,  Esq.,  in  1653. 

In  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Stoke  Rochford 
is  the  little  village  of  Woolsthorpe,  where 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  born,  Avho  succeeded 
to  the  manor  and  estates.  These  after  his 
death  were  sold  to  Edmund  Turnor,  of  Stoke 
Rochford. 

NORTON  HOUSE,  near  Stockton  on  Tees, 
in  the  county  of  Durham,  the  seat  of  John 
Hogg,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  and  barris- 
ter at  law.  This  mansion  was  built  in  1794,  by 
the  late  .John  Hogg,  Esq.     It  is  a  liandsome 
brick  edifice,  wirli    a  stone  basement    and 
stone  cornices.      The  gardens  are  very  good  ; 
and  as  they  are  sheltered  from  the  prevailing 
winds,  and  especially  considering  the  vicinity 
of  the  bleak  N.E.  coast,  many  of  the  more 
delicate  and  southern  plants  flourish  in  the 
open  borders.     The  fields  behind  tlie  house 
are  picturesque,   the  ground  having  a  varied 
character  and  being  well-wooded,  particularly 
with  ash  trees,  which  are  of  large  size  and 
abundant.     Sloping  to  the  south  they  present 
several  views   of  the  Billingliam  meadows, 
the  course  of  the  river  Tees,  the  towns  of 
Middlesbrough  and  Stockton,  and  a  lovely 
outlme  of  the  distant   Cleveland  hills,     A 
hilly  field,  immediately  east  of  the  planta- 
tion is  remarkable  for  the  quantity  of  bones 
that  have  been  dug,   or  ploughed  up  from 
time  to  time,  so  much  so,  that  the  women 
whilst  weeding  in  tlie  field,  liave  collected 
them,   and   sold   them  at  the  neighbouring 
water-mill,  where  machinery  is  at  work  in 
crusliing  bones  for  manure.      The  field    is 
called   N'ldton^  or  Newton    Heads,    a   name 
most  proliably  derived  from  the   skulls  or 
heads  of  men  found  there  not  unfrequently. 
At  no  time  has  anything  appeared  to  denote 
that   these  remains    had    been  interred    in 
coflins,  or  after  any  regular  jjlan  of  sepulture, 
nor  does  there  seem  the  least  probability  of 
the  spot  having  ever  been    the    site    of   a 
burial-ground  attached  either  to  church  or 
monastery.   Mr.  .J.  Hogg,  in  endeavouring  to 
account   for  these    reliques,   examines    the 
three   following  accounts  which  have   been 
given   to  us   in   various    local  histoiies  : — 
First : — -Hutchinson  in  his  History  of  Dur- 
ham, says,  "  Billingham  is  memorable  for  a 
great  battle  fouglit  there  by  Ardulph,  King  of 
Northumberland  "     And  the  same  is  related 
by  a  later  author — (Brewster,  in  his  History 
of  Stockton),  more  fully,  thus  : — "  xV  civil  war 
broke  out  in  the  Kingdom  of  Northumber- 
land,   when   the    malcontents    assassinated 
Ethelred,  tlie  King,  at  Corbridge,  a.d.   795. 
Wada  was  chief  of  the  conspirators,  and  was 
attacked  by  Archilph,  who    after    a    short 
interval   had     succeeded    Etlielred    (about 
A.D.   800),  and  a  pitched  battle  Avas   fought 
near  Billingham,    wliich  is  represented  to 
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have    been    attended    with    a  very    great 
slaughter." 

Second  : — In  one  of  the  h-ruptions  of  the 
Danes,  about  a.d.  910,  a  king,  called 
Reingwald,  landed  a  great  force  on  the  coast 
of  Northumberland,  and  expelled  or  murdered 
several  of  the  principal  inhabitants  ;  and  one 
of  his  generals,  called  Scula,  laid  waste  the 
country  from  Eden  Dene  to  Billingham. 

Third  : — In  the  tenth  century,  between 
A.D.  920  and  925,  Edward  the  Elder  reduced 
the  Danes  throughout  Northumbria. 

Those  who  are  curious  for  a  farther  investi- 
gation of  this  subject  will  find  an  interesting 
-  article  in  regard  to  it  in  the  Report  of 
the  eighteenth  meeting  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation, p.  95.  Report  1848.  Transactions 
of  the  Sections. — In  the  meanwhile  Ave  may 
observe,  that  there  seems  no  reason  why  all 
causes  should  not  have  combined  to  produce 
the  results  m  question. 

LOXLEYPAEK,  co.  Stafford,  the  seat  of 
C.  T.  Sneyd  Kynnersley,  Esq.,  a  minor. 
Tlie  old  house,  which  was  of  brick,  with 
pilasters,  balustrade,  and  pediment  of  stone, 
a)id  parts  of  wliich  were  of  very  great  anti- 
quity, was  nearly  rebuilt  by  the  late  excel- 
lent and  respected  proprietor,  Tliomas  Sneyd 
Kynnersley,  Esq.,  about  tlie  year  1817  ;  be- 
fore the  revival  of  the  taste  for  "  old  En- 
glish" house  architecture,  and  when  the 
Style  of  the  exterior  was  less  considered 
than  substantial  comfort  within.  It  has  now 
the  character  of  a  plain  modern  stone  man- 
sion, with  low  pitched  roof  and  portico.  The 
curious  and  venerable  entrance  hall  however 
was  retained  unaltered.  It  is  large  and 
loft)^,  and  wainscoted  with  oak.  At  the 
north  end  is  a  gallery  supported  on  fluted 
columns — at  the  south  a  spacious  open  fire- 
place, with  richly  carved  pillars,  and  frieze. 
It  appears  from  the  date  on  the  Avainscot 
to  have  been  executed  in  1607.  In  panels 
on  the  walls  are  portraits  of  the  apostles  and 
evangelists,  and  on  tlie  cornice,  and  also 
over  the  fireplace  are  the  arms  of  the  nobility 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  gentry  of  the 
county,  together  with  a  table  of  the  descent, 
with  the  armorial  bearings  of  James  I.  and 
his  sons,  Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Charles 
Duke  of  York,  (Charles  I.)  from  Edward 
II. 

Above  the  wainscot  are  several  family 
portraits.  One,  a  fall-length  of  Thomas 
Kiunersley,  who  was  Sheriff  of  Staffordshire 
and  Shropshire,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  whom  an  inscription  at  the  back  records 
to  have  been  a  great  pedestrian.  Tradition 
asserts  that  he  frequently  walked  from 
Badger,  his  estate  in  Shropshii-e,  to  Loxley, 
between  breakfast  and  dinner.  Certainly 
he  would  appear,  from  the  portrait,  to  have 


possessed  length  and  strength  of  limb  suffi- 
cient for  any  amount  of  bodily  exercise. 

In  addition  to  these 
(( 

The  good  old  hall  is  himg  about  Avith  pikes  and  guns 
and  bows, 
Aud  swords  and  good  old  bucklers  that  have  borne  some 
good  old  blows, 

and  never  was  there  a  more  worthy  represen- 
tative of  the  "  good  old  English  gentleman, 
all  of  the  olden  time,"  in  kindness  to  old 
and  young,  rich  and  poor,  and  genuine,  un- 
ostentatious, ungrudging  hospitality,  than  he 
whom  we  haA'e  above  commemorated  as 
the  second  founder  of  the  house. 

He  succeeded  to  the  estate  on  the  death  of 
his  uncle,  Clement  Kynnersley,  Esq.,  in  1815, 
and  between  that  year  and  the  year  of  his 
own  death,  1844,  ho  spent  large  sums  in 
rebuilding  and  improving  farm-houses  and 
cottages,  draining  tlie  cold  clay  land,  and 
planting  numerous  woods  and  coppices,  in 
the  pruning  and  care  of  which  he  took  great 
delight,  and  possessed  much  skill  and  expe- 
rience. The  house  staiids  on  an  eminence, 
and  looks  over  the  park,  and  a  well-timbered 
and  pictiQ'esque  country. 

Loxley  has  been  in  the  same  name  and 
family  since  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  in  the 
early  part  of  which  John  de  Kynnardsley 
(a  nephew  of  John  de  Kynnardsley,  secre- 
tary to  the  patriot  Thomas  of  Lancaster, 
and  in  immediate  descent  from  KynnardrJcy, 
of  Kynnardsley  in  Herefordshire,  at  the 
time  of  the  Norman  Conquest),  became 
possessed  of  it  by  marriage  with  Johanna, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Thomas  de  Ferrers, 
of  Loxley.  It  appears  to  have  been  part  of 
the  possessions  of  Ferrers,  of  Tutbury,  and 
to  have  been  granted  to  the  English  founder 
of  that"  family,  Henry  de  Ferrers,  by  the 
Conqueror.  Thomas  de  Ferrers  was  grand- 
son of  Robert  de  Ferrers,  of  Loxley,  fourth 
son  of  William,  Earl  Ferrers,  Nottingham 
and  Derby,  by  Agnes,  his  wife,  sister  and 
heir  of  Ranulph  de  Meschines,  Earl  of 
Chester.  The  estate  therefore  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  changed  hands  from  the  time 
of  the  Conquest  to  the  present  day.  There 
is  a  perfect  chain  of  evidence,  shown  by  deeds 
and  family  settlements  at  Loxley,  from  the 
time  of  Henry  the  Third  downward.  Many 
of  the  most  ancient  are  very  small  strips  of 
parchment  with  seals  attached,  being  feoff- 
ments of  laud  m  and  about  Loxley,  to  Thomas 
de  Ferrers,  and  John  and  William  de  Kyn- 
nardsley. Several  of  the  parcels  of  land 
described  in  tliem  are  still  recognizable  by 
name.  Others  cannot  be  traced.  It  is  a 
singular,  and,  unhappily,  a  significant  fact 
that  while  many  lands  are  described  as  lying 
"juxta  Ecclesiam  de  Lockesle,"  "juxta  Cru- 
cem,"  and  "juxta  furcam,"  all  tradition  of 
even  the  locality  of  Church  aiid  Cross  should 
have  passed  away,  but  that  the  name  of  the 
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"Gallows  tree  field"  should   be  still    pre- 
served. 

DINEVOR  CASTLE,  Carmarthenshire,  the 
seat  of  George  Talbot  Rice  de  Cardonnel, 
Lord  Dynevor,  Lord-lieutenant  of  the  county, 
and  custos  rotulorum,  as  well  as  Colonel  of 
the  Carmarthenshire  Militia.  The  ancient  Cas- 
tle of  Dinas-Fawr,  as  it  was  called,  and  which 
was  the  habitation  of  the  Princes  of  South 
Wales,  stands  upon  a  bold  and  woody  emi- 
nence overlooking  the  river  Towe}',  while  in 
the  valley  beneath,  at  about  a  mile  distance, 
is  situated  the  more  modern  mansion  which 
has  succeeded  to  the  name  of  Dynevor  Castle. 
The  beautiful  scenery  around  has  been  well 
described  by  Dyer  in  his  poem  of  Grongar 
Hill,  so  well,  indeed,  and  graphically  as  to 
make  any  prose  account  of  the  same  land- 
scape seem  tame  and  vapid  after  it : 

"  Below  me  trees  unnumber'd  rise, 
Beautiful  in  various  dyes ; 
The  gloomy  pine,  the  poplar  blue, 
The  yeUow  beech,  the  sable  yew, 
The  slender  fir  that  taper  grows, 
The  sturdy  oak  with  broad  spread  boughs. 
And  beyond,  the  purple  grove, 
Haunt  of  Phyllis,  queen  of  love ; 
Gawdy  as  the  opening  dawn, 
Lies  a  long  and  level  lawn, 
On  wMch  a  dark  liill,  steep  and  high, 
Holds  and  charms  the  wandering  eye. 
Deep  are  his  feet  on  Towj-'s  flood, 
His  sides  are  clothed  with  waving  wood. 
And  ancient  towers  crown  his  brow 
That  cast  an  awful  look  below, 
"Wliose  rugged  walls  the  ivy  creeps, 
And  with  her  arms  from  falling  keeps  ; 
So  both  a  safety  from  tlie  vrmd 
In  mutual  dependence  find. 
'Tis  now  the  raven's  bleak  abode, 
'Tis  now  the  apartment  of  the  toad, 
And  there  the  fox  securely  feeds, 
And  there  the  poisonous  adder  breeds 
Concealed  in  ruins,  moss,  and  weeds  ; 
While  ever  and  anon  there  falls 
Huge  heaps  of  lioary,  mouldered  walls. 

And  see  the  rivers  how  they  nui, 
Through  woods  and  meads,  in  shade  and  sun. 
Sometimes  SAvift,  and  sometimes  slow, 
A\'ave  succeeding  Mave  they  go, 
A  various  journey  to  the  deep. 
Like  human  life  to  endless  sleep." 

It  is  in  the  woods  of  Dynevor  that  Spenser 
also  has  placed  his  imaginary  cave  of  Merlin, 
and  decorated  the  scene  after  his  own  Avon- 
derful  fashion.  There  is  something  so  vivid 
in  his  description,  and  so  truly  applicable  to 
the  spot  in  question,  that  we  are  tempted  to 
borrow  from  fiction  the  colours  of  reality  : 

"To  Maridunan,  that  is  now  by  chaunge 

Of  name  Cayr-Mcrdin  cald  they  tooke  their  way  ; 

There  the  wise  Merlin  whylome  wont  (they  say) 
To  make  his  wonne  low  underneath  the  groimd. 

In  a  deep  delve,  farre  from  the  veu  of  day 
That  of  no  living  wight  he  mote  be  found, 
Whence  he  counsell'd  with  his  sprights  cucompest  round. 
And  if  thou  ever  happen  that  same  way 

To  travell,  go  to  see  that  dreatlful  lAace  j 
It  is  an  hideous  hollow  cave,  they  say, 

Under  a  rock  that  lies  a  little  space 

From  the  swift  Tyri,  tombling  do^ni  apace 
Emongst  the  woody  hilles  of  D\nienowr'e  ; 

But  dare  thou  not,  I  charge,  "in  any  cace 
To  enter  into  that  same  balefel  bowre, 
For  fear  the  cruel  fecudcs  should  thee  imawares  devowre. 


But  standing  high  aloft  low  lay  thine  eare. 

And  there  sucli  ghastly  noyse  of  yron  chaines 
And  brasen  caudrons  thou  shalt  rombling  heare, 

'S^^lich  thousand  sprights  with  long  enduring  paines. 
Doe  tosse  tliat  it  vriW  stomi  thy  feeble  braines ; 

And  oftentunes  great  grone's  and  grievous  stownds 
When  too  huge  toile  and  labour  them  constraincs ; 

And  ofentimes  loud  strokes  andringmg  sowndes 
From  under  that  deepe  rock  most  horribly  rebo-mides." 


The  first  castle  was  built  upon  this  spot 
by  Roderic  the  Great,  and  by  him  bequeathed 
to  his  son,  Cadell ;  but  it  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible to  say  with  whom  the  fortress  orginated, 
of  which  we  now  see  the  remains.  These 
ruins  comprise  an  open  area  about  one 
himdred  and  five  feet  long  by  ninety  feet 
wide,  whicli  was  enclosed  by  walls  of  great 
thickness.  It  would  seem  also  that  origin- 
ally there  were  strong  towers  at  each  of  the 
angles.  Two  of  these  are  yet  in  existence — 
a  square  one  upon  the  north-east,  and  a  large 
round  tower  immediately  above  a  tremen- 
dous precipice  on  the  south-east.  In  the 
latter  was  an  apartment  kept  for  visitors, 
till  a  few  years  ago  it  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  successors  of  Cadell  removed  the  seat 
of  government  to  Carmarthen,  and  there  it 
long  continued  to  be  till  the  progress  of  the 
English  arms  and  the  settlement  of  the 
Anglo-Norman  invaders  along  the  coast 
compelled  them  to  return  to  Dynevor,  where 
the  castle  was  repaired  or  rebuilt.  It  was 
one  of  the  last  places  lield  by  the  descend- 
ants of  the  great  Roderic. 

Henry  the  Seventh  granted  the  Dj-nevor 
estates  to  Sir  Rhys  ap  Tliomas  Fitz  Uryan 
for  his  services  in  the  bloody  field  of  Bos- 
worth,  and  he  was  afterwards  made  a  knight 
companion  of  the  garter,  upon  which  Fuller 
observes  in  his  quaint  fashion,  "  AVell  miglit 
Henry  give  him  a  garter,  by  Avhose  effectual 
help  he  had  recovered  a  crown."  His 
grandson,  Rice  ap  Griffith  Fitz  Uryan,  Esq., 
becoming  suspected  of  a  design  to  assert 
the  independence  of  the  principality  and 
separate  it  from  the  English  Government, 
lie  was  arraigned  for  high  treason,  found 
guilty  and  beheaded.  On  the  accession  of 
JNlary,  his  only  son,  Grifiith,  had  his  blood 
restored,  and  got  back  a  portion  of  the 
estates.  At  a  yet  later  period  King  Charles 
the  First  relinquished  to  Henry  Rice,  Esq., 
all  that  part  of  the  property  which  still  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  tlie  Crown  ;  but  even 
tlien  the  Avliole  formed  but  a  small  fragment 
of  the  original  family  possessions. 

The  barony  of  Dynevor  was  at  an  early 
period  granted  to  William,  the  first  Earl 
Talbot.  He  married  Mary,  daughter  and  heir 
of  Adam  de  Cardonnel,  and  their  daughter, 
Cecil,  became  the  wife  of  George  Rice,  Esq., 
the  descendant  of  Sir  Rhys  ap  Thomas. 
Upon  the  death  of  the  first  Lord  Dynevor, 
in  1782,  his  daughter  became  Baroness  Dyn- 
evor, and,  by  tlie  will  of  the  late  Counfes.'', 
took  the  name  and  arras  of  De  Cardoncl,  in 
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1787.  Her  ladyship  died  on  tlic  14th  of 
March,  1793,  and  was  succeeded  by  her 
eldest  son,  George  Talbot  Rice  Baron 
Dynevor. 

The  modern  mansion  of  Lord  Dynevor  is 
a  large  quadrangular  structure,  approached 
through  an  avenue  of  noble  oaks  and  chest- 
nuts tliat  extends  to  a  considerable  distance. 
Amongst  many  objects  of  interest  to  be 
found  in  it  are  tM-o  curiously  decorated 
chairs,  which  are  said  to  have  been  used  by 
Sir  Rhys  ap  Thomas,  and  are  good  speci- 
mens of  the  furniture  peculiar  to  the  Tudor 
era.  From  the  castle  may  be  seen  Grongar 
Hill,  Dryslyn  Castle,  Middleton  Hall,  and 
Golden  Grove. 

Nothing  can  .be  more  happily  situated 
than  the  park,  for  the  mountains  in  the 
neighbourhood  cross  the  country  at  right 
angles,  and  bound  three  vales,  each  possess- 
ing a  clistinct  character  of  its  own.  It  ex- 
tends up  to  the  town  itself,  and  contains 
within  its  limits  the  ruins  already  mentioned, 
the  chief  features  of  wliich  are  a  massive 
keep,  an  apartment  called  the  Ladies'  Dress- 
ing Room,  and  a  siibterranean  passage. 

NESTON  PARK,  Wiltshire,  the  seat  of  John 
Bird  Fuller,  Esq.,  a  magistrate  for  the 
county.  This  estate  has  successively  passed 
through  the  hands  of  the  Eyres  and  the 
Hanhams,  and  from  the  last-mentioned  to 
the  family  of  the  present  owner. 

The  mansion  of  Neston  Park  is  supposed 
to  have  been  originally  built  by  the  ances- 
tors of  Sir  James  Hanham,  somewhere  about 
the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
but  was  afterwards  restored,  and  almost  re- 
built, by  the  late  John  Fuller,  Esq.,  in  the 
year  1802.  It  is  in  the  Grecian  style  of 
architecture,  exceedingly  commodious,  and 
stands  pleasantly  situated  iu  the  midst  of 
well-wooded  grounds. 

ESHTON  HALL,  Skipton,  in  Craven,  York- 
shire, the  seat  of  Mathew  Wilson,  Esq., 
stands  upon  a  gentle  slope,  with  a  foreground 
of  the  linest  verdure,  iu  strong  contrast 
with  the  brown  and  rugged  summits  of  Elso. 
On  the  east  a  trout  stream  runs  through 
a  secluded  and  thickly-Avooded  valley. 
This  mansion  was  rebuilt  in  1825.  It  is  of 
white  freestone,  and  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
style  of  architectiu-e  that  pievailed  in  the 
latter  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  in  that 
of  her  successor.  The  entrance  hall  opens 
by  folding  doors  upon  a  handsome  saloon 
staircase  of  carved  oak,  thirty  feet  square, 
lighted  from  the  roof  by  a  dome  of  glass. 
From  this  staircase  is  the  approach  to  all 
the  principal  apartments.  The  library, 
drawing,  and  morning-rooms  (which  are  all 
three  fitted  up  as  libraries),  contain  twentj'^- 
thousand  volumes,   collected  by  Miss  Ri- 


chardson Currer,  nnd  embracing  every  class 
of  literature,  perhaps  most  rich  in  theologi- 
cal works,  among  which  there  are  Polyglott, 
Hebrew,  and  some  choice  specimens  of 
early  English  bibles.  There  are  also  some 
valuable  manuscripts,  particularly  "  The 
Correspondence  of  Lord  Dacie,  Warden  of 
the  West  and  Middle  Marches,  from  June, 
1523,  to  August,  1524."  The  whole  col- 
lection is  preserved  ia  oak  cases,  beauti- 
fully carved.  Articles  of  vertu,  in  mar- 
ble and  bronze,  antique  sepulchral  vases  of 
earthenware,  from  Nola,  cabinets  of  coins 
and  medals,  and  some  good  paintings  by  the 
old  masters,  as  well  as  family  portraits, 
adorn  the  rooms. 

The  village  of  Eshton,  which  has  given 
its  name  to  the  Hall,  is  so  called  from  the 
ash-trees  that  abound  there,  esh,  in  the  dia- 
lect of  Craven,  meaning  ash.  The  first 
mesne  lords  of  this  manor  were  the  De 
Estons,  Eanulph  de  Eston  living  there  in 
1180,  Sir  John  de  Eston  in  1314,  and 
W'illiam,  the  son  of  Robert  de  Essheton,  a 
minor,  in  1391 ;  in  1450  Henry  de  Preston 
lived  at  Eshton,  and  in  1539  Lancellot 
Marton,  whose  grandfather,  Lyonell  Mav- 
ton,  of  Marton,  in  Craven,  married  Jannet, 
daughter  and  coheir  to  Henry  Preston.  It 
w^as  by  him  sold  to  the  Cliffords,  and  in 
1597  or  1598,  by  George,  Earl  of  Cumber- 
land, mortgaged  to  Robert  Bindloss,  of 
Berwick  Hall,  with  a  clause  that  upon  non- 
payment of  that  sum  within  five  years,  tlie 
jDurchase  should  be  absolute.  It  never  was 
redeemed,  and  the  Bindlosses  held  Eshton 
till  the  year  1648,  when  it  was  once  more 
sold  by  Sir  Robert  Bindloss,  Bart.,  to 
Mathew  Wilson,  of  Coleman  Street,  in  the 
city  of  London,  merchant  clothier,  and 
Blackwell  Hall,  factor,  ancestor  of  the 
present  possessor. 

PLEASINGTON,    or    PLESSINGTON    HALL, 

Lancashire,  the  seat  of  John  Butler  Bowdon, 
Esq.  In  1381,  Plessington  was  possessed  by 
Sir  Robert  Plessington,  Baron  of  the  Exche- 
quer, who  derived  his  name  from  the  estate, 
according  to  the  very  common  custom  of 
those  days.  This  family  terminated  in  a 
daughter,  who  conve3^ed  the  estate  by  mar- 
riage to  Roger  Winckley,  of  Winckley,  who 
also  dying  without  male  heir,  the  estate 
passed  in  marriage  with  his  daughter  to 
Ainsworth  of  Ainsworth,  though,  according 
to  some  accounts,  it  was  previously  in  the 
possession  of  the  Cunliffes,  or  Cundeclifs. 
with  the  Amsworths  it  remained  until  1777, 
when  it  was  sold  by  Lawrence  Ainsworth  to 
Richard  Butler,  a  branch  of  the  family  of 
Rawcliffe.  In  tlie  regular  course  of  descent 
it  came  to  Mary-Anne,  daughter  and  heir  of 
Richard  Butler,  Esq.,  who  dying  unmarried, 
the   estate   devolved    to  her  cousin,   John 
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Bowdon,  Esq.  Hereupon  that  gentleman 
assumed,  by  sign-manual,  dated  21  January, 
1841,  the  name  of  Butler,  in  addition  to  and 
before  his  patronymic,  as  also  the  arms  of 
Butler  quarterly  with  BoAvdon. 

The  ancient  Manor  House  of  Plessington, 
which  still  remains,  is  situated  in  a  low  warm 
spot,  sheltered  by  Billinge  Hill,  and  a  large 
wood,  having  been  built  in  1587,  as  appears  by 
a  date  upon  the  porch.  It  may  be  considered 
as  a  good  specimen  of  the  Hall  of  an  English 
gentleman  m  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
It  consists  of  two  projecting  gables  connected 
by  a  low  body,  a  porch  giving  admittance 
to  a  large  hall,  at  each  end  of  wliich  is  a 
room  of  considerable  dimensions. 

The  modern  house  was  erected  by  John 
Francis  Butler,  Esq.,  at  an  expense  of 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  in  the  years  1804, 
1805,  and  1806.  This  building  is  of  the 
Grecian  style  of  architecture,  and  stands 
upon  an  eminence,  overlooking  the  old  Hall 
in  the  valley  below,  which  is  partially  hidden 
by  pine  trees,  and  otherwise  commanding  a 
beautiful  extent  of  prospect. 

BOROTJGHBRIDGE  HALL,  in  the  West 
Biding  of  Yorkshire,  about  seven  miles  from 
Knaresborough,  the  seat  of  Andrew  Lawson, 
Esq.,  an  acting  Magistrate  for  the  North  and 
West  Ridings,  and  Liberty  of  Ripon,  and 
also  a  Deputy  Lieutenant.  The  Hall  takes  its 
name  from  the  town  of  Boroughbridge,  which 
itself  is  so  called  from  a  bridge  thrown  over 
the  river  Ure  soon  after  the  Norman  Con- 
quest. Near  this  spot  a  battle  took  place  in 
1322,  between  the  forces  of  Edward  the 
Second  and  those  of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster, 
in  Avhich  the  latter  was  defeated,  made  pri- 
soner, and  conducted  to  Pontefract,  where, 
according  to  the  barbarous  fashion  of  the 
times,  he  was  beheaded.  '  While  raising  the 
banks  of  the  Ure  in  1792,  a  quantity  of  human 
bones,  swords,  fragments  of  armour,  and  otiier 
military  leliques  were  discovered  by  the 
labourers. 

The  earliest  part  of  Boroughbridge  Hall 
is  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  but  the  rest  is 
chiefly  of  Jacobean  architecture.  It  lies  in 
a  valley,  below  Aldburgh  Manor,  at  the 
junction  of  a  small  brook  with  the  river  Ure. 
The  building  had  fallen  considerably  into 
decay,  when  it  was  restored  by  Andrew 
Lawson,  Esq.,  the  present  owner.  'J"he 
grounds  are  finely  timbered,  and  are  of  re- 
markable fertilit}^,  with  a  continuous  ascent 
up  to — 

ALDBURGH  MAKOR  HOUSE,  near  Borough- 
bridge, in  the  Y\^est  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  also 
the  seat  of  Andrew  Lawson,  Esq.,  late  M.P. 
for  Knaresborough.  It  is  a  modern  structure, 
on  the  hill  of  Aldl)rough,  overlooking  the  town 
of  Boroughbridge,  and  was  chiefly  erected  by 


the  present  owner.  From  the  lower  is  a 
splendid  and  most  extensive  prospect. 

In  the  grounds  are  many  Roman  antiquities 
of  different  kinds,  but  more  particularly  tes- 
selated  pavements.  The  gardens  present  an 
excellent  collection  of  pinus  and  other  valu- 
able shrubs  and  plants. 

The  name  of  Lawson,  though  uncommon 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  is  widely 
spread  throughout  Scotland  and  the  northern 
counties.  So  early  as  the  first  year  of  Henry 
the  Third's  reign,  we  find  John  Lawson,  Lord 
of  Fowlesgrove,  near  Scarborough,  in  York- 
shire, to  whom  the  baronets  of  Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland  trace  their  foundation. 
From  the  same  locality,  at  a  much  later  date, 
came  John  Lawson,  of  whom  Clarendon  says 
— "  he  Avas  of  Yorkshire,  near  Scarborough." 

Mr.  Lawson  of  Aldburgh  ]\Ianor  and 
Boroughbridge  Hall,  is  the  direct  male  de- 
scendant of  Sir  George  LaAvson,  Treasurer  of 
BerAvick  and  Lord  Mayor  of  York  in  1530. 

Aldburgh  Lodge  is  the  residence  of 
AndreAv  Sherlock  Lawson,  Esq.,  eldest  son 
of  the  former  gentleman. 

OGSTON  HALL  (in  Doomsday  Book,  Ough- 
edestune),  co.  Derby,  the  seat  of  Gladwin 
Turbutt,  Esq.  The  mansion  is  supposed  to 
have  been  originally  built  in  the  time  of  Ed- 
Avard  the  First,  Avhen  the  family  of  Revel  re- 
moved hither  from  Warwickshire.  Still  no 
part  of  the  structure  that  Ave  noAV  see  appears 
to  date  farther  back  than  three  centuries,  and 
a  great  portion  of  it  Avas  pulled  doAvn,  and  the 
modern  front  built  by  the  grandfather  of  the 
present  possessor,  Avho  has  himself  made 
considerable  alterations  and  improvements. 
Though  varying  in  detail,  the  Avliole  presents 
a  pleasing  and  picturesque  effect,  enjoying, 
as  it  does,  a  commanding  situation,  in  the 
midst  of  a  hilly  and  richly  wooded  country. 

This  property  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  Turbutt's  family  at  the  commencement  of 
th.e  eighteenth  century,  by  the  marriage  of 
Richard  Turbutt,  of  Mount  St.  John,  near 
Thirsk,  Yorkshire,  with  Marj-,  sister  and 
coheiress  of  William  Revel,  Avho  died  a 
minor  Avithout  issue,  thus  terminating  a  race 
that  had  been  illustrious  for  its  knightly 
achievements.  Of  one  of  these  Garter  King 
at  Arms  has  left  us  the  folloAving  legend  : — 

"  Hugo  de  ReA'ell,  in  the  seventeenth  year 
of  King  Edward  the  Confessor,  being  a  per- 
son of  great  courage,  proAvess,  and  gener- 
osity, and  what  else  hath  exalted  the  never- 
dying  reputation  of  his  glorious  ancestors, 
encountered  a  most  furious  lioness  in  the 
deserts  of  Arabia,  Avhich  at  this  time  had 
young  ones  ;  and  she  at  first  time  and  sight 
coming  to  accost  the  said  Revell  Avith  a  re- 
solved fury.  He  thereupon  darts  his  lance 
through  the  heart  of  the  daring  lioness  ; 
whereupon  she   immediately  fell  dov\'n,  and 
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he,  taking  liis  advantage,  and  cutting  off  her 
dexter  paw,  had  by  tlie  king — in  perpe- 
tiiam  rei  memoriam — tliis  honourable  crest 
conferred  upon  him  and  his  deserving  pos- 
terity as  a  just  remuneration  of  tliat  bold 
achievement :  viz.,  an  armed  arm  dexter, 
and  gauntlet  proper,  grasj^ing  a  lion's  paw, 
erased  gules,  and  iinguled  azure,  which  is 
the  paternal  and  jjroper  crest  belonging  to 
the  Revells  of  Newbold,  co.  Warwick  ;  Ee- 
vells,  of  Ogston,  co.  Derby  ;  and  Revells 
of  S.tannington,  co.  York. 

NEVILL-HOLT,  Leicestershire,  the  seat  of 
Cosmo  Nevill,  Esq.,  a  direct  descendant  of  the 
illustrious  House  of  Nevill.  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  neighbouring  village  of  Holt,  which 
is  so  called  from  its  situation  upon  an  emi- 
nence; for  in  old  English  holt  signifies  not  only 
"  woods,  groves,  and  plantations  of  fruits  or 
forest  trees,"  but  also  "  hills  and  high 
places."  The  house  itself  stands  on  the 
summit  of  the  highest  hill  in  Leicestershire, 
commanding  an  extensive  jDro.spect  in  a  most 
healthy  air,  and  surrounded  by  fertile  lands. 

In  the  reign  of  Henr}-  the  Sixth  we  find 
permission  granted  to  Thomas  Palmer,  Esq., 
and  his  heirs,  to  close  and  enpaidc  certain 
lands  in  Holt.  From  that  famil}-  it  came  to 
William  Nevill,  of  Rolleston,  by  his  marriage 
with  Katharine  Palmer,  in  Avhose  descend- 
ants it  still  contiiiucs. 

The  village  of  Holt  is  celebrated  for  a  fine 
mineral  spring,  the  discovery  of  which  is  thus 
related  in  a  little  pamphlet  by  Dr.  Short, 
originally  published  in  1742,  reprinted  in 
1743,  and  again  published  also  in  his  General 
Treatise  on  Various  Cold  Mineral  Waters  in 
England,  though  in  this  last  work  the  account 
is  less  minute  than  in  that  first  cited. 

"  A  tenant,  who  rented  the  close  on  which 
it  rises,  wanted  water  for  his  grazing  cattle, 
and  always  observing  a  moisture  here,  Avhich 
he  expected  would  afford  his  beasts  water,  he 
attempted  to  make  a  pond.  On  the  boggy 
surface  being  removed,  there  appeared  in 
a  ieddish  stiff  hard  clay,  somewhat  like 
honeycombs,  full  of  little  lioles,  and  yellow, 
and  on  breaking  them  they  Avere  lined  with 
a  hard  u'on-like  rust;  but  when  the  pond 
was  finished  the  cattle  would  not  taste  the 
water,  which  tlien  was  rough,  harsh,  bitter,  and 
brackish,  though  then  nothing  near  so  much 
as  after  ;  when  all  other  water,  sink,  or  drain 
was  effectually  made  out  from  it;  the  sludge 
in  the  bottom  of  it  was  exceeding  black, 
though  neither  drunk  nor  fouled  by  beasts' 
iQQt.  In  this  manner  it  lay  some  time,  and 
was  tried  and  used  medicinally  on  brutes 
only,  and  some  of  it  was  sent  up  to  be  exam- 
ined by  the  late  Dr.  Strother,  of  London,  who 
not  accustomed  to  such  kind  of  inquiries  pro- 
nounced it  a  nitrocalcareous  chalybeat. 
After  these  trials,  and  Dr.  Ferrer,  of  Market 


Harborough's  recommendation,  many  people 
began  to  drink  it  with  great  avidity ;  in  a 
little  time  the  whole  neighbourhood  flocked 
in  to  drink  and  carry  it  away,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  farmer,  who  had  his  grass 
and  herbage  trodden  down.  Then  the  pro- 
prietress of  the  land,  the  late  Lady  Mig- 
lioraici,  built  an  arch  over  the  place  wliere 
the  spring  was  supposed  to  rise,  dug  a  trench 
close  to  the  wall,  and  rammed  it  very  well 
with  stiff  clay,  which  prevented  any  drain  of 
common  water  with  this.  After  that  a 
strong  mineral  water  seemed  to  ooze  out 
behind  the  arch,  which  was  with  much 
labour  brought  into  the  first  receiver.  In 
their  long  course  of  digging  up  the  hill  in 
quest  of  the  spring — in  which  they  went 
twenty  feet  deep,  and  beyond  the  very  ap- 
pearance of  minerals  or  their  water — in  the 
clay  through  which  it  strained,  they  found 
great  quantities  of  talo,  wliich  (after  being 
powdered  and  given  in  warm  ale,  from  a 
dram  to  a  half,  or  a  whole  ounce)  was  found 
a  sovereign  remedy  in  most  obstinate  loose- 
nesses. There  were  also  some  porous  sub- 
stances found  in  the  clay,  like  honey-comb 
or  sponge  ;  there  were  again  capillaceous  or 
filamentous  sprigs  found  in  it,  like  some  of 
the  coralline  tribe  ;  another  sort  of  earth 
was  of  a  whitish  blue  colour,  like  very  jjale 
coloured  alum  stone  ;  but  when  dried  ex- 
actly resembling  fullers  earth,  and  answer- 
ing the  same  purposes,  being  destitute  of 
smell  or  taste.  The  clay  itself  is  a  rich 
English  bole,  which  though  so  hard  and 
stiff,  yet,  on  being  exposed  to  the  hot  sun, 
becomes  quite  greasy  and  soft  like  butter. 
The  hill,  out  of  which  it  rises,  consists 
chiefly  of  clay,  free-stone,  lime-stone,  and 
some  iron-stone,  which  seem  to  lie  super- 
ficially at  some  distance  from  the  spa ;  as 
long  rains,  or  sudden  great  land  floods,  were 
sometimes  observed  to  give  the  water  the 
property  of  tinging  purple  with  galls,  and  at 
no  other  time,  as  the  late  Mr.  Levinz,  of 
Holt,  had  several  times  observed.  This 
earth  abounds  with  nitre.  The  spa  affords 
only  a  hogshead  of  water  in  twenty-four 
hours,  and  sometimes  less  in  a  great 
drought :  but  then  it  is  intolerably  strong 
of  the  mineral.  The  spa  rises  up  half  a  mea- 
sured mile  from  the  manor  house  in  a  close, 
formerly  covered  with  wood.  It  rises  not 
up  like  other  springs,  but  is  a  mere  exuda- 
tion from  a  black  narrow  list,  of  several 
scores  of  yards  long  between  two  different 
strata  of  earths  or  minerals.  This  exudation 
gathers  into  drops,  which  trickle  down  in  a 
small  gutter  of  the  same  length  with  the 
black  list,  whence  by  a  little  wooden  spout 
it  falls  down  into  a  stone  receiver.  In  win- 
ter when  the  receiver  has  stood  some  time 
full  of  water,  it  lets  fall  a  thick  jelly,  like  a 
shot  star,  which  stinks  intolerably;  and  this 
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is  sometimes  the  fate  of  ■^\'ateT  sent  out,  if  it 
is  eitlier  put  into  wet  bottles,  or  being  not 
well  sealed  has  got  air  through  the  cork. 
The  water  is  perfectly  limpid  as  it  drops 
into  the  receiver ;  for  it  never  runs,  only  drops 
one,  two,  or  tliree  drops.  It  weighs  fifty- 
nine  grains  in  a  pint  heavier  than  common 
water,  at  the  source ;  but  gaiiis  eighteen 
grains  more  by  standing  or  carriage.  It  is 
void  of  smell,  but  at  the  spring  has  an  uncom- 
mon briskness  and  quickness  as  well  as 
sharpness.  If  poured  into  a  glass  at  the 
spring  it  throws  up  many  bubbles,  especially 
if  shaken  well  in  a  narrow-mouthed  vial- 
bottle,  with  a  thumb  kept  on  it,  and  then 
taken  off  suddenly  it  makes  a  kind  of  explo- 
sion, and  some  water  squirts  up  with  it.  If 
it  is  poured  fresh  into  a  long  cylindric 
chrystal  tube,  it  increases  in  weight,  but 
decreases  a  little  in  bulk.  It  bubbles  and 
boils  much  if  set  under  a  glass  receiver  in  the 
air-pump.  The  water  curdles  soap  or  milk. 
Twelve  ounces  of  water  and  eighteen  of  boil- 
ing milk  will  make  a  charming  clear  posset, 
the  whey  very  cooling,  and  a  great  quencher 
of  thirst  in  fevers.  Powder,  or  tincture  of 
galls  tui-ns  it  blueisli,  pale,  and  muddy  ;  but 
on  three  or  four  days  standing  in  t)ie  glass 
it  is  a  deep  green.  It  is  a  purple  colour 
with  infusion  of  logwood ;  it  alters  not  the 
colour  of  sublimate,  but  Avith  fresh  infusion 
of  the  purple  flowers  of  wild-william, — lych- 
nis pulonaria  sylvestris  simplex— cuckoo 
flower  or  ragged  robin,  it  is  a  beautiful  pale 
pink ;  and  so  is  this  infusion  with  all  things 
that  contain  alum  ;  so  that  this  is  as  sure  a 
test  to  discover  alum,  as  galls  are  to  discover 
a  chalybeate,  or  solution  of  silver  to  detect 
common  or  sea-salt." 

Many  other  properties  are  inherent  in  this 
water  too  minute  for  repetition  here,  but  all 
of  which  may  be  found  in  the  works  already 
mentioned,  or  in  Nishollis'  Leicestershire. 

Near  the  road  leading  from  INIedbourn  to 
Holt,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
latter  is  a  shepherd's  race,  called  the  Maze. 

MONACHTY,  or,  as  it  was  anciently  and 
more  correctly  written,  IMynachty,  in  Car- 
diganshire, the  seat  of  Alban  Lewis  Thomas 
Jones  Gwynne,  Esq.,  a  magistrate  and  de- 
puty-lieutenant for  the  same  county.  The 
word  Mynachtyh  Welsh,  and  signifies  a  mo- 
nastery, plainly  indicating  what  Avc  other- 
wise knpw  to  have  been  the  case,  that  it  was 
at  one  time  the  site  of  a  conventual  building. 
In  fact,  upon  the  ground  now  occupied  by 
the  more  modern  edifice  there  formerly 
stood  the  Abbey  of  Strata  Jiurkla.  This 
estate  including  the  Lordship  of  the  barony 
of  Abaraeron,  has  descended  to  the  present 
possessor  through  a  long  line  of  ancestors 
in  unbroken  regularity. 

The  ancient  pile,  which  Avas  built  about 


tAvo  hundred  years  ago,  Avas  pulled  doAAni  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  a  new 
house  built  upon  its  site  by  LcAvis  Gwynne, 
Esq.  Since  then — 1807— large  additions 
have  been  made  to  it  by  the  gentleman  uoav 
possessing  the  estate.  At  present  it  has  the 
appearance  of  a  handsome  building  in  the  mo- 
dern Greek  style  of  architecture,  with  Doric 
pilasters,  standing  about  three  miles  from 
the  sea-coast  and  the  town  of  Abergavenny. 
The  grounds,  Avhich  are  environed  by  roman- 
tic scenery,  are  themselves  well-Avooded, 
besides  having  local  associations  of  no  little 
interest  to  those  who  delight  in  the 
chronicles  of  the  past.  Within  their  limits 
is  a  small  hill  betAveen  two  others  called 
Hero  Castell,  and  in  all  probability  the  site 
of  the  keep  to  Disserth  Castle,  Avhich  seat 
was  so  named  either  from  its  position  upon 
the  river,  Arth,  or  from  the  father  of 
Howell  Avho  lived  in  the  eleventh  century. 
In  the  year  908  the  Danes  under  Uther  and 
Rahald  came  to  St.  David's  Avith  a  great 
fleet  tqwn  one  of  their  usual  predatory  ex- 
peditions, and  afterwards  fought  the  battle 
of  Disserth.  In  1135  HoAvel  ap  Meredydd 
and  Rhys  ap  Madoc  ap  Tdnerth  razed  the 
castles  of  Disserth  and  Caerwedross  and  re- 
turned home  in  triumph.  In  1158  it  was 
taken  possession  of  by  Roger  Earl  of  Clare, 
Avho  thereupon  fortified  it^Avith  the  utmost 
skill  of  those  rude  ages.  In  llOO,  it  was 
besieged,  and  taken,  by  Maelgon,  Avhen  he 
put  the  garrison  to  the  sword  Avith  a  vindic- 
tive feeling  tJiat  has  not  ahvays  been  absent 
from  modern  warftire.  It  had  before  then 
belonged  to  his  brother,  Grufydd ;  but  so 
fearful  Avas  he  of  its  being  retaken  by  Prince 
LlcAvelyn  that  in  the  year  1208  he  demolished 
the  place,  rather  than  lose  it,  although  he  had 
himself  fortified  it  only  a  short  time  before. 

KNEBWORTH,  Hertfordshire,  the  seat  of 
Sir  Edward  Earle  Lytton  Buhver  Lytton, 
Bart.,  Avho  succeeding  to  the  Knebworth 
estates  by  the  will  of  his  mother,  took  the 
surname  of  Lytton  by  sign  manual. 

Knebworth  appears  to  have  been  a  for- 
tress at  a  very  early  period,  and  Avas  held 
as  such  by  Eudo  Dapifer  at  the  time  of 
tlie  Norman  Conquest.  Important  in  itself, 
Knebworth  receives  a  yet  deeper  interest 
from  the  names  of  its  many  illustrious 
owners,  for  in  every  change  we  find  it 
possessed  by  some  distinguished  character 
— distinguished  either  for  birth,  or  for 
military  reputation,  or  for  connection  with 
the  highest  ofiices  of  the  state,  till  in  the 
present  dtiys  it  has  become  the  property 
of  one,  who  unites  in  himself  the  A'aried 
characters  of  the  statesman,  the  poet,  the 
dramatist,  and  the  romancer.  To  go  back  to 
early  times.  In  the  reign  of  EdAvard  II., 
it    Avas  possessed  by  Thomas  de  Brother- 
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ton,  fifdi  son  of  King  Edward  T.     His  eldest 
daughter  and  co-heiress,  Margaret,   brought 
the  lordship  of  Knebworth  to  the  celebrated 
Sir  Walter   Manny,   Knight   of  the  Garter, 
and  at  his  decease,  she  continued  to  hold  it  un- 
der the  title  of  Duchess  of  Norfolk.  From  her 
Knebworth  passed  to  her  daughter  and  heir, 
Anne,  wife  of  John  de  Hastings,  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke.    It  appears  then  to  have  been  sold  to 
John  Hotoft,  treasurer  of  tlie  household  to 
Henry  VI.    From  him  it  went  to  Sir  Thomas 
Bourchier,  (son to  Sir  John  Bourchier, Knight 
of  the  Garter),  and  was  purchased  of  him  by 
Sir  Robert  Lytton  (of  Lytton  in  the  Peak), 
a  Knight  of  tlie  Bath,  Privy  Councillor  to 
Henry  VII.,  keeper  of  the  wardrobe,  and 
under-treasurer.     No  sooner  had  Sir  Kobert 
Lytton    come    into    possession    of    his  fort 
than   he  set    about    enlarging  it,  and  what 
be  had    thus    begun    but    left    unfinished, 
was    continued   by    his    successor,  William 
de  Lytton,    governor  of    Boulogne   Castle. 
But  in  those  days  they  would  seem  to  have 
built  slowly  as  well  as  massively,  and  he  also 
left  his  work  imperfect ;  nor  was  it  completed 
till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  all  remain- 
ing deficiencies  were  made  good  by  Sir  Row- 
land de  Lytton,  who  by  the  many  oflices  he 
held  could  scarcely  have  been  of  less  dis- 
tinction than  any  of  his  predecessors.      As 
lieutenant  for  the  shires  of  Hertford  and  Essex 
at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  invasion  he  com- 
manded the  forces  of  those  counties  at  Til- 
bury Fort.     Pie  was  also  captain  of  the  gen- 
tlemen  pensioners,  so    renowned  for    their 
■stealth  and  rank  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and 
constituting  an  able  as  Avell  as  gallant  body. 
Even  before  the  time  of  this  distinguished 
favourite,  Knebworth  had  become  noted  from 
Sir  Robert  de  Lytton  having  had  here  under 
his  custody  the  Earl  of  AVarwick,   son  to 
George,  Duke  of  Clarence  and  Isabel,  eldest 
daughter  of  the 

"  Proud  setter  up  and  puller  do-mi  of  kings." 
but  it  is  now  that  the  old  building,  enlarged 
and  castellated,  assumes  more  peculiarly  an 
historical  interest.  Queen  Elizabeth  was 
frequent  in  her  visits  to  the  knight,  an  ho- 
nour which  he  perhaps  in  some  measure  de- 
rived from  his  wife's  relationship  to  the 
maiden  queen,  for  she  was  the  daughter  of 
Oliver,  Lord  St.  John  of  Bletsoe,  and  great 
grand-daughter  of  Margaret  Beauchamp. 
The  room,  in  which  Elizabeth  slept  at  the 
time  of  the  Ai-mada,is  stillpreserved,andgoes 
b}'  the  name  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Chamber. 
The  house,  which  stands  on  the  highest 
hill  in  the  county,  was  originally  a  large 
quadrangle  with  outer  walls  and  courts,  the 
east  front  or  gateway  having,  in  truth,  been  a 
portion  of  the  ancient  fort.  For  many  years 
it  had  received  little  attention  from  its  va- 
rious owners,  being  for  the  most  part  unin- 
habited, till  in   I'Sll  Mrs.  Buhver  Lytton, 


the  mother  of  Sir  Edward  proceeded  to  the 
task  of  renovation  with  as  much  spirit  as 
good  taste  and  judgment.  It  was  now 
found  necessary  to  remove  three  sides  ;  the 
fourth  side,  built  by  Sir  Robert  de  Lytton  hi 
the  earliest  style  of  Tudor  architecture,  re- 
sembling Richmond  Palace  erected  in  the 
same  reign,  was  preserved,  strict  attention 
being  paid  in  all  the  repairs  to  the  an- 
cient character.  Tlie  principal  apartments 
are  the  banquet  hall,  the  oak  drawing-room, 
the  library,  and  the  great  drawing-room,  or 
presence  chamber.  The  ceiling  of  the  banquet- 
hall  belongs  to  the  age  of  Henry  the  Seventh, 
the  screen  is  Elizabethan,  and  the  chimney- 
piece  with  the  panelling  appears  to  date  from 
the  time  of  Charles  the  Second,  when  Inigo 
Jones  had  made  the  Corinthian  column  fa- 
shionable. One  door  in  this  leads  to  the 
oak  drawing-room,  where  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  First,  the  great  parliamentary 
leaders,  Pym,  Elliott,  and  Hampden  used  to 
meet  to  concert  their  measures  ;  for  the  Sir 
William  Lytton  of  that  daj--,  who  sate  in 
parliament  for  tlie  county,  was  their  staunch 
supporter.  That  he  was  in  high  estimation 
with  them  is  evident  from  his  having  been 
appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to  treat 
with  the  king  at  Oxford,  but  at  a  later  period 
he  opposed  Cromwell,  and  was  one  of  the 
members  confined  in  the  place  popularly 
called  Hell-Jwle.  To  commemorate  this 
event  an  old  subterranean  chamber  in  one  of 
the  towers,  since  removed,  received  the  same 
appellation. 

A  second  door  in  the  banquet- hall  com- 
municates with  a  large  cellar,  this  being  a 
rare  remain  of  a  singular  ancient  custom. 
In  tlie  olden  time  it  was  usual  for  the  gen- 
tlemen after  dinner  to  retreat,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drinking,  to  a  cellar  adjoining  the 
great  hall,  which  with  that  view  was  always 
kept  in  the  utmost  order,  and  this  vault  is 
the  more  curious  from  the  fact  that  there 
are  few  houses  now  remaining  with  similar 
constructions. 

Tlie  library,  a  large  Gothic  apartment,  is 
entered  from  tlie  oak  drawing-room.  The 
chimney-piece  of  this  noble  chamber  is 
ornamented  with  tho  arms  of  the  Lj-ttons, 
St.  Johns,  Beauchamps,  Robinsons,  Stanleys 
of  Hooton,  and  Grosvenors.  A  double 
flight  of  stairs  leads  to  the  state-rooms,  the 
carved  balustrades  of  which  support  the 
lion  rampant,  one  of  the  ancient  crests 
brought  into  the  family  by  its  alliance  with 
the  Strodes.  The  staircase  itself  is  hung 
with  trophies  of  armour  of  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Seventh  and  Henry  the  Eighth, 
and  also  with  various  pictures,  some  being 
family  portraits.  The  windows  are  blazoned 
with  descents  from  the  alliance  with  Barring- 
ton  and  that  of  the  St.  Johns. 

The    first    state-room,    though    small   is 
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ancient,  and  curious  fi-ora  its  walls  being 
covered  with  old  stamped  leather,  richly 
gilt,  and  in  high  preservation,  while  the 
wood-work  is  grotesquely  carved  in  panels. 
Upon  the  ceiling  are  painted  the  arms  of 
Sir  Rowland  Lytton  as  heir  general  to  the 
families  of  Booth,  Godmanster,  Oke,  Bur- 
navil,  and  Durward. 

Between  this  room  and  the  long  ante- 
room there  is  a  communication.  The  latter 
deserves  notice  as  being  hung  with  bugle 
tapestry,  of  which  it  is  probable  tliat  there 
does  not  exist  in  England  a  second  specimen. 
From  thence,  an  oval  drawing-room  con- 
ducts to  the  old  Presence  Chamber, 
converted  by  modern  liabits  into  a  drawing- 
room,  upon  the  ceiling  and  windows  of 
Avhich  are  ninety-nine  quarterings  brought 
in  through  the  ancient  families  of  Norreys 
and  Robinson  in  the  time  of  Anne,  while 
the  frieze  below  shows  the  arms  of  the  de- 
scents of  the  late  Mrs.  Bulwer  Lytton  from  the 
ancient  Britisli  kings  through  Sir  OAven  Tudor 
and  Elystan  Glodrydd, — from  the  Plantage- 
nets  througli  Ruth  Harrington — and  from  the 
Tudors  througli  Sir  Wm.  Norreys'  marriage 
with  AnneTudor,aunt  to  Henry  the  Seventh. 
Amongst  many  relicks  of  the  olden  time 
preserved  in  this  room  are  two  Gothic 
cabinets,  belonging  to  tlie  age  of  Henry  the 
Seventh,  sets  of  cliairs  with  the  old  cloth 
of  gold,  a  very  cin-iously  carved  and  gilt 
procession  of  our  Saviour  to  the  cross  (the 
workmanship  of  the  fourteenth  century), 
and^some  ebony  tables  that  were  made  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.  "With  these  are  blended 
some  rarities  of  a  very  opposite  character  ; 
such  for  instance  as  chairs  of  solid  ivory  and 
gold  that  once  belonged  to  Tippoo  Saib. 
Yet  more  interesting  to  the  antiquarian  are 
the  pictures  that  may  be  said  to  present  a 
sort  of  historic  gallery,  illustrating  our  an- 
cient chronicles.  Artists  themselves  are  too 
much  in  the  habit  of  undervaluing  portraits, 
for  what  pictures  after  all  aflect  the  mind  so 
strongly  as  these  shadowy  representations  of 
the  great  and  the  good  of  other  times?  Among 
the  i)ortraits  in  these  rooms,  is  a  remarkable 
head  of  Shakespere  in  profile,  at  the  age  of 
31 — the  original  of  a  very  rare  engraving  of 
the  Poet,  which  is  prefixed  to  it-^here  too,  in 
the  midst  of  his  kindred  companions,  are  the 
portrait  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  his  own  gift  to 
Sir  Rowland  Lytton  ;  the  vera  effigies  of  Ed- 
ward the  Sixth, — and  rendered  doubly  valua- 
ble, asinthe  former  instance,  by  having  liecn  a 
gift  from  him  whom  it  represents  toWilliamde 
Lytton, his  governor  of  Boulogne  Castle — the 
likenesses  of  Lord  Strafford  and  his  wife,  and 
many  others  of  scarcely  less  A'^alue.  P>ut 
every  room  in  the  house  teems  with  rarities 
of  one  kind  or  another.  The  collection  of 
armour  scattered  about  is  excellent,  furnish- 
ing specimens  from  the  time  of  the  Cru;-aders 


to  the  period  of  the  Civil  War.  The  lovey 
of  the  fine  arts,  however,  will  no  doubt  be 
more  attracted  by  an  exquisite  Magdalene 
by  the  S])anish  painter  Gallego ;  a  beautiful 
Nativity  by  Albert  Durer;  several  Dutch  pic- 
tures of  no  ordinary  merit  ;  and  some  highly 
valuable  specimens  on  Avood  of  the  earliest 
period  of  Dutch,  and  perhaps  of  English  art. 
Over  the  hall  is  the  music  galleiy,  communi- 
catingwiththe  round-tower-chamber,  fitted  up 
with  golden  stamped  leather  after  tlie  fasliion 
that  was  so  prevalent  in  the  time  of  Charles 
the  Second.  From  this  is  a  corridor  opening 
into  the  Hampden  room,  so  called,  if  we  may 
trust  the  family  tradition,  from  the  illustrious 
John  Hampden  having  once  slept  tliere. 
Tlie  same  passage  leads  to  Queen  Elizabeth's 
chamber,  wherein  is  an  oaken  bedstead,  the 
only  one  of  its  kind,  we  believe,  in  England, 
with  the  exception  of  that  to  be  fovmd  in 
Berkeley  Castle.  At  one  time  the  antique 
tapestry  had  been  removed,  but  it  has  lat- 
terly been  brought  back ;  and  with  equal 
good  taste  tlie  chimney-piece  has  been  re- 
stored, affording  a  curious  example  of  the 
workmanship  of  other  days.  Upon  it  is  this 
inscription — 

"Hie  anno  devictis  avmis  Hispan.  memorabili  requi- 
evit  Elizabetlia,  R.A.  15S8." 

The  gardens  to  the  west  of  the  house,  are 
laid  out  in  straight  walks,  decorated  with 
statues,  urns,  and  similar  ornaments,  and 
surrounded  with  a  deei-park  of  about  four 
hundred  acres,  intersected  with  avenues  of 
lime,  chestnut,  and  oak,  most  of  which  have 
attained  a  great  age.  The  ground  is  high, 
broken  by  dells,  and  is  remarkable  for  the 
prospect  it  commands  from  the  east.  The 
deer  are  said  to  be  some  of  the  finest  in  the 
county,  and  if  this  ample  space  of  amuse- 
ment be  not  sufficient  for  the  owners  of 
Knebworth  they  have  a  right  of  free  Avarreu 
over  tlie  whole  of  the  surrounding  districts, 
granted  to  them  in  the  time  of  James  tlie 
First. 

At  one  time  this  mansion  was  honoured, 
as  every  old  building  should  be,  with  its  own 
peculiar  gliost.  The  phantom  Avas  known 
as  "Jenny  Spinner,"  or  the  Ilertfordsliire 
ghost,  and  about  forty  years  ago  the  very 
spinning-wheel  was  extant  which  it  used  in 
its  nightly  wanderings. 

SOMERHILL,    or     SUMMERHILL,      Kent, 

aljout  two  miles  from  Tunbridge,  late  tlie 
seat  of  James  Alexander,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and 
now  of  Baron  de  Goldsmidt. 

Somerhill  originally  formed  part  of  a  large 
district  called  South  Frith,  Avhich  compre- 
hended a  manor,  forest,  or  chase,  and  Avasno 
doubt  part  of  the  demesnes  of  the  family  of 
Clare,  Earls  of  Gloucester  and  Hertford,  tlie 
possessors  of  the  castle  and  manor  of  Tun- 
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bridge.  "With  them  it  continued  till  Gilbert 
de  Clare  being  slain  in  the  battle  of  Ban- 
nockburn,  and  not  leaving  any  surviving 
issue,  his  tliree  sisters  became  his  coheirs. 
In  the  division  of  the  estate  South  Frith  fell 
to  Elizabeth,  Avidow  of  John  de  Burgh,  upon 
■whose  death  it  was  inherited  by  her  son,  Wil- 
liam. He  died  without  male  lieir,  when  the 
South  Frith  was  brought  by  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  third 
son  of  King  Edward  tlie  Third,  who  left  an 
only  daughter  and  heir,  married  by  the  King's 
command  to  Edmund  Mortimer,  the  third 
Earl  of  March.  Passing  over  many  inter- 
mediate steps,  the  property  reverted  to  the 
Crown  upon  the  death  of  the  Duchess  of 
York,  mother  to  King  Edward  the  Fourth ; 
and  with  the  Crown  it  remained  till  King 
Edward  tlie  Sixth  granted  it  to  John  Dudley, 
Earl  of  Warwick,  wlio,  being  created  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  reconveyed  it  to  the 
monarch  and  his  heirs  in  exchange  for  otlier 
premises.  Queen  Mary  next  bestowed  it 
upon  Cardinal  Pole,  but  he  dying  without 
any  particular  devise  of  it,  the  projDerty 
came  back  again  to  the  Crown,  and  was,  by 
Elizabeth,  given  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester 
for  a  term  of  years,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  she  granted  the  fee  of  it  to  Frances, 
daughter  of  the  celebrated  statesman  the 
Earl  of  AValsingham,*  and  widow  of  the  Earl 
of  Essex,  beheaded  for  higli  treason.  The 
countess  afterwards  conveyed  it  by  marriage 
to  the  Earl  of  Clanricard,  who  inimediately 
upon  coming  into  possession,  set  about 
erecting  the  present  noble  mansion,  and 
called  it  Somerhill,  from  one  of  his  Irish 
estates.  He  did  not,  however,  complete  the 
edifice  till  the  latter  end  of  James  the  First's 
reign,  so  slow  was  the  rate  of  building 
in  those  days.  That  it  was  begun  soon 
after  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
century  is  evident  from  the  dates  of  IGll 
and  1613  upon  some  of  the  water-spouts. 
His  son  and  heir,  Ulick,  was  a  staunch  ad- 
herent of  Charles  the  First,  wdiich  was  a 
sufficient  cause  for  the  parliament  to  declare 
him  a  delinquent  and  sequestrate  his  estates 
accordingly,  when  they  bestowed  them  upon 
their  General,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  to  be  held 
during  the  term  of  his  natural  life.  Upon 
bis  death  the  property  again  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  parliament,  who  this  time  con- 
ferred it  upon  John  Bradshaw,  the  president 
of  the  tribunal  that  had  tried  Charles.  At 
the  restoration  it  was  given  back  to  tlie 
legitimate  owner  in  the  person  of  Margaret, 
only  daughter  and  heir  of  Ulick.     Having 

*  According  to  some  writers,  Queen  Elizabeth  granted 
this  estate  to  Sir  Francis  himself.  Hi.sted,  in  his 
"History  of  Kent,"  distinctly  stated  that  the  Queen  first 
gave  the  estate  to  Leicester  for  a  term  of  years,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  she  granted  the  fee  of  them  to 
Frances,  Countess  of  Essex,  widow  of  Robert  Devereux, 
who  had  been  beheaded  within  the  Tower. 


survived  two  husbands,  this  lady  married  a 
third  time,  the  object  of  her  choice  being 
Mr.  Fielding — commonly  known  under  the 
soubriquet  of  Beau  Fielding.  Upon  her 
death  it  descended  to  her  son,  John  Vil- 
liers,  calling  himself  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, Avho  alienated  the  manor  of  South 
Fritli  with  the  seat  and  park  of  Somerhill 
to  Dekins,  who,  dying  without  issue,  devised 
it  to  Cave,  and  he,  about  the  year  1711, 
conveyed  the  estate  to  I\Ir.  John  Woodgate, 
of  Penshurst.  With  his  descendants  it  re- 
mained till  1 816,  when  it  became  by  purchase 
the  property  of  James  Alexander,  Esq.,  the 
late  owner. 

The  mansion  stands  upon  a  beautiful 
eminence  in  the  northern  part  of  the  grounds, 
amid  extensive  woodlands.  It  is  of  consider- 
able size,  and,  although  it  has  been  partly 
rebuilt,  and  much  repaired,  preserves  not  a 
little  of  its  fine  old  character.  The  large  bay- 
windows  are  still  retained,  a  feature  of  so 
much  importance  in  a  country  residence, 
and  which  so  well  accords  with  the  Eliza- 
bethan style,  though  totally  at  variance  with 
Greek  or  Eoman  architecture.  Much,  too, 
is  added  to  the  jjicturesque  effect  of  the 
Avhole  by  the  pointed  gables  and  ornamented 
chimneys.  The  principal  front  is  the  west, 
overlooking  the  town  of  Tonbridge  and  a 
beautifid  tract  of  country.  From  a  turret 
in  the  court  of  the  north  side  of  the  house 
are  seen  the  Canterbury  hills,  near  Dover, 
at  a  distance  of  about  fifty  miles.  This 
view,  however,  and  the  several  olijects  com- 
prised in  it,  are  best  enjoyed  from  a  rising- 
hill,  on  which  grow  two  large  beech  trees, 
at  a  little  distance  southward  of  the 
house. 

jMuch  of  the  improvements  is  owing  to 
the  late  proprietor,  Mr.  Alexander,  who,  in 
adapting  the  liouse  to  modern  ideas  of  com- 
fort and  convenience,  has  exhibited  all  an 
antiquarian's  regard  for  its  ancient  cha- 
racter. The  library  in  particular  is  a  noble 
room,  executed  from  the  designs  of  Sir  Jeffrey 
Wyatville.  It  extends  the  whole  depth  of 
tlie  house,  being  about  one  hundred  feet 
in  length,  and  is  ornamented  with  eight 
columns,  and  lighted  by  five  baj^-wiudows, 
which,  from  their  unusual  number,  produce 
a  singular  effect. 

There  is  a  tradition,  still  believed  by 
many,  that  Charles  the  Second  held  his 
court  here,  when  he  and  his  queen  visited 
Tunbridge  Wells  in  1664.  But  this  rests 
upon  too  slight  a  foundation  to  be  received 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  testimony  of 
Count  de  Grammont,  who  being  one  of  the 
party  at  the  time,  could  hardly  have  been 
mistaken  upon  a  point  so  simple.  "Lady 
INIuskerry  and  JMiss  Hamilton,"  says  the  gay 
but  licentious  narrator,  "  were  at  Summer- 
hill,  having  left  the  melancholy  residence  of 
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Peckharn.  They  went  every  day  to  court^  or 
the  court  came  to  them,'"  So  far  as  the  Count 
is  concerned,  nothing  can  be  pLainer  or  more 
decisive  than  his  evidence,  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  how  the  frequency  of 
the  royal  visits  to  Suramer-hill  should  have 
given  to  a  report,  that  Charles  and  his 
queen  held  thek  court  within  its  walls. 


SNITTERFIELD,  Warwickshire,  the  pro- 
perty of  Mark  Philips,  Esq.,  who  is  possessed 
of  estates  by  inheritance  adjoining  Snitter- 
field  in  the  parishes  of  Wolverton  and 
Bearley,  of  which]|_he  is  Lord  of  the  i\Iauor  ; 
also  oi  an  estate  called  Ingon  in  the  parisli 
of  Hampton  Lucy,  and  Welcombe  in  that  of 
Stratford-on-Avon.  His  other  estates  are 
in  tlie  counties  of  Lancaster,  Stafford,  Mon- 
mouth, and  Glamorgan. 

At  an  early  period  Snitterfield  was  pos- 
sessed by  the  Graunts  till  Walter  Graunt  died 
without  male  heir,  leaving  only  several  daugh- 
ters, coheiresses.  One  of  these,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VH.,  married  Sir  John  Spencer,  of 
Kadbourn  in  \Yarwickshire,  who  thus  be- 
coming possessed  of  the  estate  in  right  of 
his  wife  sold  it  to  John  Hales,  Esq.,  of  the 
Whitefriars,  Coventry.  The  family  of 
Hales  were  "  owners  of  great  part  of  the 
Lordship.  From  John  Hales  it  passed  to 
liis  brother  Bartholomew  Hales,  by  the  will 
of  John  Hales,  of  the  Whitefriars  in  the 
city  of  Coventry,  commonly  called  Club- 
footed  Hales,  from  an  injury  he  received 
in  his  foot  from  a  dagger.  He  married 
Mary,  daughter  and  heiress  of  George  Har- 
pur,  Esq.,  and  he  it  was  that  erected  the 
Manor  House  here,  and  was  High  Sheritf  of 
this  county  in  the  second  year  of  King  James 
the  First,  1604."  In  the  Hales  family  Snit- 
terfield remained  for  several  generations  ;  but 
Sir  Stephen  Hales,  Knight  of  the  Bath, 
dying  without  issue,  it  was  sold  by  his  widow, 
Lady  Elizabeth,  to  Thomas  Coventry,  Esq., 
afterwards  Lord  Keeper,  and  finally  Earl  of 
Coventry.  In  1815,  it  again  shifted  hands, 
being  disposed  of  to  Robert  Philips,  Esq.,  of 
tlie  Park,  near  Manchester,  younger  brotJier 
of  John  Philips,  Esq.,  of  the  Heath  House, 
CO.  Stafford,  and  the  descendant  of  a  fiimily 
resident  in  that  shire  for  many  centuries. 
Mr.  Robert  Philips  dying  in  1844  bequeatlied 
Snitterfield  and  his  other  estates  in  this 
county  to  his  eldest  son,  Maik  Philips,  Esq., 
then  ]\I.P.  for  Manchester,  and  High  Sheriff 
of  Warwickshire  1851. 

The  old  mansion  was  a  square  red-brick 
buildmg,with  stone  base  pilasters  and  capitals, 
and  projecting  cornice  of  carved  wood.  It 
is  now  pulled  down,  but  the  old  avenue  of 
elms  still  remains.  The  present  Mr.  Philips 
has  fitted  up,  for  his  residence,  an  ancient 
dwelling  in  Snitterfield  Park. 


WITTON  HOUSE,  Lancashire,  about  two 
miles  west  of  Blackburn,  the  seat  of  Joseph 
Feilden,  Esq.,  wlio  served  the  office  of  High 
Sheriff' of  Lancashire  in  1818,  is  a  deputy- 
lieutenant,  and  holds  the  commission  of  the 
peace  for  the  county.  He  is  the  representa  ■ 
tive  of  the  Lancashire  Feildens,  who  claim 
on  very  good  grounds,  to  be  scions  of  the 
noble  house  of  Feilding,  sprung  from  the 
Counts  of  Hapsburg:  tJie  junior  branches 
of  the  Witton  family  ai-e  respectively 
represented  by  John  Feilden,  Esq.,  of 
Mollington  Hall,  Chester,  and  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Feilden,  BarL.  of  Feniscowles  in  Lanca- 
shire. 

The  Witton  estate  has  been  in  the  possession 
of  this  family  since  the  days  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. During  her  reign,  in  the^year  1.5G7, 
we  find  that  Randle  Felden,  or  Ffeilden,  was 
appointed  under  the  Queen's  charter 
one  of  the  Governors  of  Blackburn  Gram- 
mar School,  at  the  time  of  its  being  royally 
founded. 

The  former  mansion,  called  Witton  Hall, 
an  old  fasliioned  structure,  now  lies  in  ruins. 
The  present  house  was  erected  in  1798  by 
the  father  of  the  gentleman  possessing  the 
estate.  It  is  an  elegant  building  in  the  Gre- 
cian style,  constructed  of  cream-coloured 
stone  richly  veined,  which  was  brought  from 
the  quarries  at  Longridge  Fell.  ''  In  the 
centre  of  the  eastern  front  is  a  portico  sup- 
ported by  columns  of  the  massive,  yet  simple 
Doric  order.  The  principal  apartments 
are  of  handsome  dimensions,  and  are  en- 
riched with  a  variety  of  paintings  in  oils 
and  water  colours  by  the  best  modern 
masters. 

The  situation  of  this  house  has  been  ad- 
mirably chosen  with  regard  to  tlie  beauties 
of  the  surrounding  country.  It  stands  on  a 
rising  eminence,  embosomed  in  woods  at  a 
short  distance  from  tlie  river  Darwen,  that 
seen  from  the  house  forms  a  delightful  pros- 
pect, its  banks  swelling  up  into  gentle  knolls, 
and  thickly  covered  with  timber.  Indeed  it 
maybe  said  that  the  landscape  presents  every 
variety  of  view.  From  the  summit  of  the  hill 
behind  tlie  house  called  Billinge  Hill,  tJie 
greater  part  of  which  is  noAv  covered  with 
thriving  timber,  and  which  is  enclosed  within 
the  park  wall,  in  clear  weather  may  be 
seen  the  mountains  of  Ingleborough  and 
Pennigant  in  Yorkshire,  Black  Coml^e  in 
Cumberland,  the  hills  near  Frodsham  in 
Cheshke,  and  the  whole  coast  of  North 
Wales.  The  house  is  screened  against  the 
north  winds  by  the  bold  hill  of  Billinge, 
the  tern\ination  of  a  long  chain  which  ex- 
tends from  Yorkshire  to  the  county  of 
Lancaster. 

The  pleasure-grounds  are  extensive,  and 
well  worthy  of  the  jNIansion,  the  natural  ad- 
vantages of  the  locaHty  being  well  seconded 
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by  the  taste    and  skill  displayed  in   their 
arrangement. 


BROUGHTON  CASTLE,  Oxfordshire,  the 
seat  of  Frederick  Twisleton  Wykeham 
Fiennes,  Lord  Saye  and  Sele,  D.C.L.,  High 
Steward  of  Banbury. 

Rich  as  England  is  in  such  remains  of  the 
feudal  _  ages,  it  has  not  many  that  can  com- 
pare with  tlie  picturesque  magnificence  of  this 
castellated  mansion.  Its  grey  walls,  its  lofty 
battlements,  its  numerous  gables,  its  ivy-co- 
vered towers,  and  the  great  extent  of  the  entire 
building,  combine  in  a  wonderful  way  to  im- 
pose upon  the  imagination.  Even  the  con- 
fusion of  the  many  parts  into  which  it  is 
broken,  Avitli  their  innumerable  lights  and 
shadows,  and  their  abruptness,  never  blend- 
ing as  in  the  graceful  lines  and  imperceptible 
gradations  of  Greek  or  Roman  architecture, 
only  tend  to  make  it  the  more  picturesque. 
That  the  Gothic  style  has  this  advantage 
over  its  classic  rivals  is  indisputable,  as  any 
one  must  admit  who  recollects  how  much 
deeper  was  the  impression  made  upon 
himself  when  standing  in  the  aisles  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  than  when  placed 
under  tlie  mighty  cupola  of  St.  Paul's. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  external  appearance 
of  either ;  and  this  effect  is  much  in- 
creased when  the  Gothic  building  stands, 
as  Broughton  Castle  does,  amidst  woods, 
and  water,  and  undulating  grounds,  which 
whether  in  storm  or  sunshine,  winter  or 
summer,  equally  harmonize  with  it,  though 
lending  it  in  each  change  a  sterner  or  softer 
character. 

If  such  be  the  feelings  excited  by  this 
venerable  pile  when  seen  from  without,  and 
■while  we  are  yet  ignorant  of  the  historical 
associations  belonging  to  it,  wdiat  effect  must 
be  produced  upon  the  mind  when  we  pass 
within  the  fabric.  This  staircase  was  once 
trodden  by  Cromwell,  and  still  bears  his 
name— by  Hampden,  Pyra,  Oliver,  St.  John, 
and  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  in  their  way  to 
the  council  room.  Pass  on  into  that  small 
dark  room,  (the  council  room)  wntli  its 
■walls  so  thick  that  it  would  seem  no 
sound  could  either  enter  or  escape  from  it. 
Massive  as  they  are,  tradition  tells  us  that 
at  one  time,  "  there  would  be  great  noises 
and  talkings  heard,  to  the  admiration  of 
those  that  lived  in  the  house."  It  is  a 
chapter  in  romance,  and  the  mystery,  so  far 
from  losing,  rather  gains  by  its  solution.  The 
Lord  Saye  and  Sele  was  considered,  as 
Anthony  a  Wood  tells  us,  the  godfather  of 
the  discontented  party  in  Charles  the 
First's  time,  and  these  mysterious  noises 
arose  from  the  secret  consultations  under 
his  lordship's  auspices. 

Leaving   the   regions    of    conspiracy,   -we 


come  into  a  lighter  room  where  it  is  said 
once  stood  Queen  Anne's  billiard-table. 

Straying  on  in  a  most  irregidar  fashion — 
something  like  travelling  from  York  to  Lon- 
don, and  taking  the  Land's  End  by  the  way — 
our  attention  is  directed  to  a  cupboard  where, 
the  story  is,  Charles  the  First  was  for  awhile 
concealed,  after  the  unfortunate  battle  at  Ban- 
bury. This  tale  certainly  does  not  agree 
with  the  politics  entertained  by  Lord  Saye 
and  Sele  at  the  time  ;  but  instead:  of  attempt- 
ing to  reconcile  the  apparent  contradiction, 
we  will  rather,  while  upon  this  ground,  break 
a  lance  with  Lord  Clarendon  in  vindication 
of  the  then  owner  of  the  castle.  The  histo- 
rian, as  might  be  expected  from  his  violent 
party-politics,  has  painted  him  in  colours 
more  than  sufficiently  dark ;  yet  from  the 
midst  of  all  these  vituperations — for  Claren- 
don meant  to  be  honest,  and  was  honest  so 
far  as  strong  prejudices  would  allow  him — 
the  truth  peeps  out — "  his  parts  were  so 
much  above  many  of  his  own  rank  and  au- 
thority in  parliament" — "he  had  not  the 
least  thought  of  dissolvmg  the  monarchy, 
and  less  of  levelling  the  ranks  and  distinc- 
tions of  men."  Let  us  add  to  this,  that  he 
was  the  valued  friend  of  Hampden  —  no 
slight  praise  to  the  best  and  greatest — and 
the  fair  inference  will  be  that,  although 
decidedly  opposed  to  the  many  arbitrary 
measures  of  the  court,  he  was  no  less  the 
friend  of  monarchy  within  its  just  and 
wholesome  limits.  This  estimate  of  his 
character  is  fidly  confirmed  by  the  part 
he  subsequently  played.  After  Charles 
had  been  put  to  death  by  a  sentence  which, 
both  then  and  in  our  own  times,  has  so 
much  divided  men's  opinions,  not  less  as  to 
its  justice  tlian  as  to  its  necessity,  it  was  in 
vain  that  Cromwell  invited  him  to  share  his 
honours.  "  He  turned  away,"  says  Noble, 
"  from  that  great  man  with  disgust  ancl 
abhorrence,  as  the  betrayer  of  the  common 
interest  of  the  Republic,  and  retired  to  the 
Isle  of  Lundy."  That  he  should  have  done 
so,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  he  had  all  along 
been  actuated  by  no  private  ends  of  his  own, 
and  that  he  was  no  less  magnanimous  than 
sincere,  for  he  had  CA'er  been  regarded  with 
intense  animosity  by  the  ill-advised  monarch. 
Throughout  tlie  whole  period  of  the  dispute 
between  the  king  and  his  parliament, 
the  former  never  seems  to  have  abated 
of  his  hatred  even  for  a  moment  ;  Lord 
Saye  yvtis  one  of  those  for  whom  there 
could  be  neither  pardon  nor  remission. 
Thus,  for  instance,  in  a  "  Proclamation  of 
his  Majestie's  Grace,  Favour  and  Pardon, 
to  the  Inhabitants  of  his  County  of  Oxon, 
dated  the  3rd  of  November  at  Oxford, 
where  his  court  was  then  held,  he  particu- 
larly excepts  the  Lord  Say,  Natlianiel  Fynes, 
Esq.,  Sir  William  Cobb,  and  John  Doyley, 
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Esq.,  against  all  Avhicli  we  shall  proceed 
according  to  the  rules  of  law  as  against 
traitors  and  stirrers  of  sedition  against  us." 
The  same  bitterness  of  feeling  is  again  dis- 
tinctly shown  when,  in  the  month  of  March, 
1642,  the  parliament  applied  to  Charles  for 
a  safe  conduct  for  certain  of  their  commis- 
sioners to  treat  of  peace.  The  plain  and 
obvious  maxims  of  sound  policy  demanded 
a  ready  assent  to  so  reasonable  a  request, 
whereas  the  reply  was,  that  his  Majestic 
liath  sent  a  safe  conduct  for  the  Earle  of 
Northumberland,  Mr.  Pierpoint,  Sir  William 
Ermyn,  Sir  John  Holland,  and  Mr.  White- 
lock  ;  but  hath  not  admitted  the  Lord  Saye 
to  attend  him,  as  being  excepted  against  by 
name  in  his  Proclamation  at  Oxford  of  the 
third  of  November,  and  by  a  writ  to  the 
Sheritfe  proclaimed  then  in  that  county,  on 
which  his  Majestie's  intention  is  declared  to 
proceed  against  him  as  a  person  guilty  of 
high  treason.  As  if  this  were  not  enough, 
we  have  other  instances  of  the  vindictive 
spirit  of  the  court  in  his  regard.  Not  to 
multiply  examples  more  than  is  absolutely 
requisite,  we  need  only  refer  to  the  fact  of 
his  house  and  lands  being  ravaged  by  an 
especial  warrant  under  the  King's  own  hand, 
as  appears  from  the  following  statement  in 
the  Speciall  Passages.*  "  Tt  is  certain  that 
Prince  Robert  have  plundered  the  Lord  Saye 
his  house,  Master  Fynes  his  house,  Master 
Whitclock's  house,  ^Members  of  Parliament, 
and  taken  away  all  his  cattle,  and  destroyed 
his  deere ;  and  such  as  they  could  not  kill, 
they  broke  doAvn  the  Parke  Pales  to  let 
them  out.  And  that  when  the  INIaior  of  Ban- 
bury shewed  Prince  Robert  the  King's  hand 
and  scale  that  the  towne  should  not  be 
plundered,  for  that  his  Majestic  had  accepted 
of  a  composition.  Prince  Robert  threw  it 
away,  and  said,  '  jNIy  unkle  little  knowes 
what  belongs  to  the  warres,'  and  so  com- 
manded his  men  to  plunder,  which  they  did 
it  to  the  purpose,  and  liad  no  respect  of  per- 
sons, for  the  malignants  suffered  more  than 
the  honest  men  of  the  towne,  whom  tliey 
called  Romidheads."  [This  is  curious,  as 
showing  that  the  nickname  of  Itoundheads 
was  onlyjust  now  coming  into  use.]  "  But  tliat 
which  startled  us  most  is  a  warrant  under 

*  See  a  collection  hi  the  British  JNIusenm  under  the 
title  of  "The  Passages  in  Parliament  ;"  "  A  Peiu-ect 

DlUnNALL  OF  the  PASSAGES  IN  PARLIAMENT  ;"    "SPIXIALL 

Passages  AND  Certain  Informations,"  &c.,  Szc.  for  this 
rare  and  valuable  medley  consists  of  divers  flymg  sheets 
published  from  time  to  time  by  various  printers  during 
the  Cixdl  War,  to  record  the  "events  of  the  day.  The 
paper  in  question  is  dated  frem  ]\Iaidcnliead,  Novem- 
ber 5th,  1G42,  number  13  ;  but  the  reader  may  experience 
some  difficulty  in  finding  it,  there  being  more  than  one 
number  13  in  the  volume.  The  book  itself  must  be  sought 
for  in  the  catalogue  of  periodicals  under  the  year  1G42,. 

It  bears  the  press  mark,    11 .      There  is  also  much 

useful  information  upon  these  topics  in  Husband's  Col- 
lection OF  Orders,  &c."  Folio  :  London,  1640.  Husband 
was  printer  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  these  ordi- 
nances, 6k:c.  ^\crc  pviblishcd  under  their  authority. 


his  Majestie's  owne  hand  for  the  plundering 
the  Lord  Say  his  liouse,  and  deraolisliing  of  it, 
and  invites  the  people  to  doe  it,  with  a  grant 
unto  tliem  of  all  the  materialls  of  the  house  ; 
we  had  thought  till  this  was  produced,  that 
the  king  had  not  been  accessary  to  these 
horrible  pilfering  courses  ;  there  is  a  Banbury 
man  gone  up  to  the  Parliament  with  the 
warrant,  who  informes  of  most  wicked  and 
devillish  outrages  committed  by  Prince  Ro- 
bert his  forces,  yet  to  put  a  colour  upon  this 
business  it  is  given  out  it  is  against  the  king 
and  Prince  Robert's  minds  to  plunder; 
hanged  a  man  but  yesterday,  and  yet  they 
plunder  the  more.  Tliis  warrant  under  the 
king's  owne  hand  is  an  undoubted  truth,  and 
fit  for  to  be  knowne  to  all  the  kingdome, 
that  they  may  see  what  they  are  like  to 
expect." 

The  conduct  of  the  royalists,  as  related 
by  the  pamphleteer,  becomes  doubly  atro- 
cious when  we  learn  that  Broughton  Castle, 
which  was  garrisoned  only  by  a  troop  of 
horse,  and  held  out  but  for  a  day,  then  sur- 
rendered upon  terms.  Prince  Rupert  Avould 
neitlier  abide  by  his  own  treaties,  nor  would 
he  obey  the  king's  warrant  under  the  royal 
hand  and  seal,  if  it  enjohied  him  to  show 
mercy  to  the  conquered. 

It  surely  must  be  allowed  that  in  forgetting 
this  havoc  of  his  property,  and  this  openly 
avowed  determination  to  take  his  life  if  pos 
sible  under  form  of  law.  Lord  Say  evinced 
no  slight  degree  of  magnanimity.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1648,  being  employed  as  one  of  the 
commissioners  at  the  treaty  of  the  Isle  of 
Wiglit,  he  upon  his  return  to  London  sided 
with  those  who  voted  the  king's  answers  to 
be  a  sufficient  ground  for  considering  of  a 
peace;  and,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
he  entirely  broke  off  with  Cromwell  when 
the  more  determined  spirits  of  his  party 
proceeded  to  take  oft'  the  head  of  Cliarles. 
He  was  concerned  too  Avith  General  Monk 
in  the  new,  or  convention-parliament,  and 
was  evidently  considered  to  have  done  good 
service  to  the  royal  cause,  for  he  rose  high 
in  favour  with  Charles  the  Second,  being 
made  by  him  Lord  Privy  Seal,  Lord 
Chamberlain  of  the  Household,  and  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Oxfordshire.  He  died  at 
the  advanced  age  of  eighty,  when  he  was 
buried  at  Broughton  church. 

The  family  of  Fiennes,  or  Fcnys,  as  it 
was  anciently  written — the  head  of  which 
bears  the  title  of  Lord  Saye  and  Sele,  has  long 
possessed  Broughton  Castle.  In  most  pe- 
riods of  Englisli  history  we  find  the  members 
of  this  house  x'laying  a  distinguished  part. 
Yet,  such  is  the  power  of  poetry —few  of 
tliem  are  so  familiarly  known  to  us  in  the 
present  day  as  the  Lord  Saye  of  Shakspeare  ; 
his  condemnation  to  death  by  .lack  Cnde, 
"an   it  be  but   for  pleading  so   well   for  liis 
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life,"  is  a  better  memory  than  any  in 
brass  or  marble.  He  had,  however,  given 
the  peoijle  other  and  greater  causes  of  of- 
fence than  even  his  eloquence  or  his  know- 
ledge of  Latin,  for  he  was  high  in  the  royal 
favour,  being  constable  of  Dover,  warden  of 
the  Cinque  Ports,  Lord  Chamberlain  to  the 
king,  a  member  of  his  council,  and  finally 
Lord  High  Treasurer  of  England. 

Tlie  prevailing  style  of  arcliitectiu'e  in 
Broughton  Castle  is  Elizabethan,  but  with 
this  are  mingled  portions  of  a  yet  earlier 
period,  indeed  of  the  time  of  Edward  the 
First ;  and  it  may  be  that  some  parts 
date  from  AVilliam  the  Conqueror,  for  we 
have  a  few  scanty  gleanings  in  Domesday 
book  of  Broughton,  or,  as  it  is  there  wi'itten, 
Brohtune.  Tluis  a  part  of  the  north  front 
was  built  by  the  Fiennes,  in  1544,  but  tlie 
Vi'alls  of  the  eastern  extremity,  and  several 
apartments  with  their  groined  stone  roofs, 
belong  to  the  fourteenth  century.  In  like 
manner  the  south  front  presents  at  its  east 
end  an  old  tower,  with  loop-holes  and  Gothic 
windows  tliat  in  a  great  measure  retain  their 
former  character.  This  side  is  rendered 
yet  more  picturesque  by  the  dense  masses 
of  ivy,  which  cover  it  in  sucli  profusion  as 
only  at  intervals  to  allow  of  the  walls  becom- 
ing visible,  intwining  with  them  so  closely 
as  to  be  well  nigh  inseparable.  Sultan  Mah- 
moud's  owls,  had  they  been  settled  here, 
would  hardl}"-  have  missed  their  ruined 
villages  ;  and,  indeed,  one  almost  expects  to 
see  one  of  their  fraternity  peeping  out  from 
amidst  the  dark  green  foliage,  which  har- 
monises so  wonderfully  with  all  around. 

Extensive  as  the  building  still  is — and  at 
one  period  with  its  outer  defences  it  occu- 
pied a  much  larger  sjiace, — it  is  completely 
surrounded  by  a  broad  deep  moat  of  running 
water,  the  only  access  to  the  open  area 
beyond  being,  on  the  north  side,  over  a 
stone  bridge  of  two  arches,  and  through  a 
tower,  which  still  reuiains  in  what  may  not 
unaptly  be  called  a  green  old  age,  so  little 
lias  it  been  injured  by  time.  This  is  con- 
nected with  the  main  building  by  a  battle- 
mented  wall,  having  cruciform  apertures,  or 
arrowlets,  from  which  tlie  besieged,  standing 
upon  a  continuous  terrace  along  the  inner 
face  of  the  battlements,  could  discharge 
their  arrows  with  little  danger  to  them- 
selves. 

In  addition  to  the  two  st3^1es  of  architec- 
ture, that  have  been  already  mentioned  as 
prevailing  in  this  building,  it  may  now  be 
observed  that  the  western  side  is  of  a  later 
period  than  the  nortliern  and  southern  sides 
of  this  castellated  mansion,  and  dates  in 
1599,  haviiig  been  erected  by  Sir  Richard 
Fiennes,  who  was  recognized,  conlirmed,  and 
created  Lord  Saye  and  Sele  by  James  I.,  in 
tlie  first  year  of  his  reign.      This  diversity 


serves  to  give  j'et  more  life  and  truth 
to  its  historical  associations,  for  has  not 
this  noble  pile  successively  been  the 
abode  of  the  ISEolins,  of  the  Hungerfords, 
the  Broughtons,  and  the  Wykehams,  till  at 
length  it  devolved  to  the  noble  family  of 
Saye  and  Sele  by  intermarriage  with  Marga- 
ret, the  heiress  of  Sir  William  Wykeham, 
and  great-great  niece  of  William  of  Wyke- 
ham, Bishop  of  AVinchester,  and  founder 
of  Winchester  and  New  Colleges,  Oxford. 
The  various  parts  bear  the  impress  of 
the  successive  owners,  and  of  the  age 
in  which  they  lived.  After  all,  it  is 
a  mere  matter  of  uncertain  taste  to  Avhat 
extent  uniformity  is  desirable ;  is  it  to 
be  confined  to  a  house,  to  a  street,  to  a 
city  ?  If  we  are  to  take  nature,  —  as  we 
are  so  much  in  the  habit  of  appealing  to 
her  example, — why,  nature  loves  variety, 
and  even  the  green  livery  of  the  forest,  so 
essential  to  her  purposes  in  summer,  has  yet 
every  possible  shade  and  hue,  from  the  dark- 
est to  the  lightest.  But  the  architect  and 
the  antiquarian  must  settle  the  matter  be- 
tween them,  while  we  go  on  with  our  de- 
scription. 

The  principal  entrance  to  the  hall  is  in  the 
north  front  through  the  side  of  the  eastern 
central  oriolum.  It  is  of  considerable  dimen- 
sions, being  fifty-five  feet  long,  and  twenty- 
five  feet  broad,  and  the  ceiling  is  enriched 
with  )iumerous  pendants,  one  of  those  sin- 
gular inversions  of  the  natural  order  of  things 
so  frequent  in  Gothic  architecture,  the  orna- 
ments growing  like  stalactites  out  of  the 
roof  which  they  appear  to  be  supporting, 
without,    in   fact,    having  base  themselves. 

In  visiting  Broughton  its  church  should 
not  be  forgotten.  This  noble  relic  stands 
near  the  bridge  and  tower  leading  to  the 
castle,  and  although  not  very  large  possesses 
an  interest  from  its  antiquity,  belonging  as 
it  does  to  the  thirteenth  century.  It  con- 
sists of  a  chancel,  nave,  and  south  aisle,  the 
interior  being  about  ninety-one  feet  from  east 
to  west  in  length,  while  it  is  full  forty-four 
Avide,  inclusive  of  the  aisle,  which  equals  the 
nave  in  Avidth,  and  extends  fourteen  feet  be- 
yond it  on  the  side  of  the  chancel.  The 
east  window  is  in  the  decorated  style,  Avith 
the  geometrical  tracery,  Avhich  prcA^ailed  at 
the   beginning   of  the    fourteenth    century. 

Let  the  reader  now  place  himself  in  fancy 
at  the  Avest  end  of  the  chancel,  and  imagine 
that  he  is  looking  soutliAvard  into  tlie  aisle, 
as  the  best  point  of  view,  and  for  the  clearer 
imderstanding  of  Avhat  folloAvs.  On  the  left 
he  will  be  struck  by  a  recess  profusely 
ornamented  Avith  the  most  beautiful 
Gothic  tracery,  in  Avhich  is  a  tomb  with  tAvo 
recumbent  figures  belonging  to  the  Wyke- 
ham family,  as  Ave  learn  from  the  small  crest 
on  the  helmet  of  the  male  efligies,  Avhich  is 
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jiioreover  invested  with  a  collar  composed 
of  roses  and  sunbeams.  Tlie  female  also 
lias  a  collar,  but  of  S.  S.  At  one  time  there 
were  springing  arches  in  front  of  the  recess, 
that  must  have  contributed  greatly  to  its 
elegance  and  general  etfect.  Tliese,  however, 
have  been  destroyed,  not  by  time  or  acci- 
dent, but,  if  we  may  believe  tradition,  by 
barbarians  on  one  side  or  the  other,  in  the 
great  Civil  War,  though,  from  what  has  been 
ah-eady  said,  it  Avould  seem  most  probable 
that  this  havoc  was  committed  by  the  royal- 
ists. 'I'hough  the  soldiers  on  the  opposite 
side  were  no  doubt  equally  fond  of  destroy- 
ing, they  must  yet  have  been  restrained  by 
strong  considerations  from  committing  such 
spoliation  upon  the  property  of  one,  who 
held  so  high  a  place  with  their  own  party, 
and  who  Avould  therefore  possess  tlie  power 
in  their  case,  as  he  must  full  surely  have 
the  inclination  to  punish  the  offenders. 

Numerous  memorials  of  the  Saye  and 
Seles  will  be  found  in  the  ledger  stones  of  the 
chancel  floor  and  of  the  south  aisle  ;  and  on 
looking  into  the  aisle  a  monument  meets 
the  eye  with  a  recumbent  image  of  one  of 
that  illustrious  race ;  the  legs,  however, 
are  not  crossed,  and  the  whole  is  so  de- 
cayed that  nothing  curious  can  any  longer 
be  traced  in  the   details  of  his  armour. 

The  principal  ornament  of  the  church  oc- 
curs in  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  aisle, 
half  hidden,  however,  by  a  memorial  of  the 
Saye  and  Seles.  Tliis  is  a  monument  of  a 
beautiful  Gothic  character  beloning  to  a  De 
Brougliton,  and  dating  so  far  back  as  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Second.  It  is  placed 
under  a  canopy  let  into  tiie  wall,  and  al- 
though time  has  nearly  effaced  the  arms  and 
the  inscription  upon  the  tomb,  yet  a  linger- 
ing tradition  still  remains,  and  with  many 
finds  credit,  that  this  figure  represents  the 
founder  of  the  church  and  castle.  No  cer- 
tain indications  can  be  gathered  from  the 
monument  itself;  the  arms  have  scarcely  a 
distinguishable  trace  left,  and  the  only  clue 
we  liave  to  the  inscriptions  upon  the  tomb, 
or  to  its  former  tenant,  is  a  manuscript  of 
Anthony  a  Woods  in  the  Ashmolean  Mu- 
seum. In  that  antiquary's  collection  for 
Brougliton,  the  laborious  Slcelton  foimd  a 
detached  slip  of  paper  with  a  memorandum 
to  this  effect —"  Tliomas  de  Broughton  miles 
quondam  Dominus  de  Broughton  qui  multi- 
modis  ornamentis  banc  ecclam  adornavit, 
cujusanimajpropitietur  Deus  Amen"  Skel- 
ton  considers  that  tliis  is  atranscript  of  the  in- 
scription upon  the  tomb,  whicli  is  no  longer 
to  be  deciphered;  but  if  his  conjecture  be 
right,  it  is  clearly  decisive  against  the  figure 
representing  the  founder  of  the  church  and 
castle  ;  had  such  been  the  case,  the  epitaph 
woidd  hardly  have  recorded  tlie  knight  as 
having  only  "  contributed  much  towards  de- 


corating the  edifice."  The  lesser  merit  of 
decorating  would  not  have  been  remembered 
while  that  of  actually  founding  was  omitted. 
Here  then  it  is  time  to  take  leave  of 
Broughton,  a  place  so  interesting  in  itself, 
and  so  full  of  high  and  noble  recollections 
that  we  would  wdlingly  have  lingered  there 
a  little  longer.  Knough,  however,  to  tempt 
the  curious  traveller  in  these  parts,  a  few 
miles  out  of  his  way,  and  to  direct  his  at- 
tention to  some  of  the  leading  features  of 
the  church  and  castle,  and  more  than  this 
was  hardly  necessary. 

TICHBORNE,  in  tlie  county  of  South- 
ampton, the  seat  of  Sir  .Kdward  Doughty, 
Bavt.,  between  two  and  three  miles  from 
New  Alresford.  The  name  of  the  village — 
and  in  all  likelihood  therefore  the  name 
also  of  the  family — was  variously  written 
Ticceburn  and  Ticceburnan,  and  at  a  moie 
recent  date,  Titchbourn,  Tychebourn,  and 
Tichborne. 

This  family  is  beyond  doubt  of  high  an- 
tiquity ;  both  Camden  and  Trussell  have 
traced  its  settlement  at  Tichborne  to  a  pe- 
riod before  the  Norman  Conquest.  It  was 
tlien  most  probably  of  Saxon  origin,  and 
belongs  to  the  early  ages  of  Saxoi\  predo- 
minance in  England. 

The  old  house,  being  decayed,  was  pulled 
down  in  1803.  It  exhibited  many  decided 
marks  of  having  been  erected  at  a  remote 
period  ;  one  of  the  wings  in  particular  was 
remarked  as  containing  a  tower,  unquesti- 
onably of  Saxon  origin,  and  the  body  of 
the  edifice,  though  less  ancient,  exhibited 
many  of  the  features  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  the  times  of  feudalism.  It  has  thus 
been  described  from  a  picture  of  it  painted 
by  Giles  Tilbourg,  a  famous  artist  in  Ids 
day,  and  which  is  still  extant ; — "  On  en- 
tering through  a  massy  porch,  a  passage 
presented  itself  with  the  battery-hatch  on 
one  side,  and  a  row  of  open  arches  leading 
to  the  baronial  hall  on  the  other.  A  gal- 
lery ran  round  this  venerable  apartment ;  a 
wide  cavern  of  a  chimney  yawned  on  one 
side  ;  and  on  the  other,  deeply  embayed  in 
the  tliickness  of  the  wall,  were  two  large 
windows,  whose  recesses,  as  Avas  tlie  Aishion 
of  former  days,  were  frequently  filled  with 
implements  of  sylvan  sport.  At  the  farther 
end  a  raided  step  led  to  the  parlour,  and  a 
staircase  of  black  oak  conducted  tu  the  gal- 
lery and  the  various  rooms  with  which  it 
communicated.  A  complication  of  secret 
passages,  apartments,  and  stairs ;  a  court- 
yard surrounded  by  the  offices,  a  chapel,  and 
a  moat,  completed  the  picture  of  one  of  tlie 
halls  of  our  forefathers.  The  exterior  of  the 
main  front  Jiad  undergone  some  alterations 
which  did  not  entirely  correspond  witli  its 
original  character.      About  the  middle  of 
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the  last  century  sash  windoAvs  liad  been 
inserted  in  tlie  prhicipal  apartments,  and 
other  repah-s  executed,  which,  liowever  they 
might  add  to  domestic  comfort,  did  not  har- 
monize with  the  general  appearance  of  the 
venerable  old  liouse." 

The  picture,  upon  which  tliis  account  has 
been  mainl)'-  founded,  is  altogether  a  very 
curious  production.  It  contains  upwards  of 
one  hundred  portraits,  including  the  Sir 
Henry  Tichborne  of  the  day  and  his  Lady  (of 
the  house  of  Arundel)  and  their  family, 
friends,  and  retainers,  who  are  represented  in 
front  of  the  building,  employed  in  the  annual 
distribution  of  bread,  called  the  Dole,  from 
the  Saxon  delan  to  divide, — dele,  a  portion. 
This  extensive  liberality,  however,  vhich 
embraced  all  comers  who  chose  to  ask  for  it, 
was  not  peculiar  to  the  Tichbornes  of  that 
day.  It  had  its  origin  in  those  good  old 
monkish  times  when  the  cliurch  really  and 
truly  played  the  part  of  the  belly  in  the 
fable,  and  might  liave  answer(id  its  ma- 
ligners  iu  the  words  of  Menenius  : — 

"  True  it  is,  my  corporate  friends, 
That  I  receive  the  general  food  at  first, 
Which  you  do  live  upon  ;  and  fit  it  is  ; 
Because  I  am  the  storehouse  and  the  shop 
Of  the  whole  body  ;  but  if  you  do  remember 
I  send  it  through'  the  rivers  of  your  blood, 
Even  to  the  court,  the  heart,  the  seat  o'  the  brain, 
And  through  the  cranks  and  offices  of  man. 
The  strongest  nerves,  and  small  inferior  veins 
From  me  receive  their  natural  competency 
AATicreby  they  live." 

The  tradition  of  the  Tichborne  Dole  runs 
thus  in  substance,  though  not  perhaps  in 
exact  words. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First,  there 
flourished  a  valiant  knight,  yclept  Sir 
Roger  de  Tichborne,  who  in  his  moments  of 
leisure  from  giving  and  taking  blows  found 
time  to  many.  The  lady  to  whom  he  ad- 
dressed himself,  and  who  was  graciously 
pleased  to  accept  him,  was  a  certain  Ma- 
bella,  sole  heiress  of  the  house  of  Lymerstou 
in  the  Isle  of  Wiglit.  As  to  the  lady's 
claims  to  beauty,  tlie  chronicler  says  nothing, 
probably  thinking  it  a  matter  of  little  im- 
portance in  the  case  of  one  who  possessed 
so  many  broad  lands,  and  whose  ancestors 
had  been  lords,  and  almost  princes,  in  their 
little  island.  Moreover  she  was  renowned 
for  sanctity,  to  the  extent  even  of  working 
miracles,  a  gift  highly  prized  in  those  days, 
although  it  was  then  much  more  common 
than  it  is  with  us  in  tlie  present  age.  In 
this  way  she  not  only  did  good  to  others, 
Avho  stood  iu  need  of  such  aid,  but  also,  as 
was  reasonable,  obtained  some  slight  benefits 
for  herself.  Not  the  least  of  the  advantages 
which  thus  rewarded  her  superior  sanctity 
was  a  miraculous  log  of  wood,  wliicli  had  the 
charm  annexed  to  it  of  preserving  her  life  so 
long  as  it  remained  unburnt.  This  legend 
is  the  less   questionable  as  tlie  very   same 


thing  has  been  told, — and  of  course  never 
disputed — of  Ogier  the  Dane,  to  whom  the 
fairy  Morgue  gave  a  brand,  which  was  to  be 
preserved  from  burning,  for  so  long  as  it 
remained  unconsumed,  so  long  should  he 
continue  in  life.  The  Lady  Mabella,  how- 
ever, was  not  so  fortunate  in  her  gift  as  the 
knight ;  the  latter  was  reconveyed  to  fairy- 
land before  he  had  experienced  any  of  the 
inconveniences  of  old  age,  although  he  had 
attained  his  hundredth  year,  whereas  the 
pious  lady  became  so  infirm  and  ancient  that 
she  grew  tired  of  life,  and  "  determined  to 
shuffle  oft' this  mortal  coil."  Thus  resolved 
slie  cast  the  charmed  billet  into  the  fire,  and 
calling  Iier  loving  husband  to  her  bedside, 
besought  him  as  her  last  request  that  he 
would  allow  her  as  much  land  as  site 
could  go  over  in  the  vicinity  of  the  park, 
the  produce  of  which  was  to  be  annually 
laid  out  in  a  dole  of  bread  to  all  such  hungry 
sorrls  as.  might  come  to  claim  it.  The  brand 
was  now  nearly  wasted;  the  dame,  it  was 
evident,  had  only  a  short  time  longer  to  live, 
and  was  certainly  in  no  condition  to  make  a 
long  pilgrimage,  so  tliat  there  was  little 
danger  of  her  being  able  to  gain  much  laud 
by  the  bargain.  Her  husband  therefore  con- 
sented with  a  good  grace.  But  Mabella  was 
as  crafty  as  sire  was  pious  ;  and  renovated 
no  doubt  by  the  idea  of  outwitting  her  hus- 
band, she  ordered  her  people  to  carry  her  to 
the  park  boundaries,  where  by  dint  of  crmvl- 
ing,  she  managed  to  get  over  many  a  rich 
and  goodly  acre.  Having  achieved  this  ex- 
ploit, greatly  to  Iier  own  comfort  and  satis- 
faction, sire  returned  home  that  she  might, 

"  Like  immortal  Cocsar  die  with  decency." 

To  make  sure  of  her  husband  and  his  de- 
scendants keeping  to  then-  bargain,  she  left 
her  curse  upon  all  those  who  should  divert 
her  bounty  from  its  proper  purpose,  assuring 
them  tliat  whenever  any  one  should  be  found 
wicked  cnougli  to  do  so,  the  old  house  of 
Tichborne  would  fall  over  liis  head,  and  both 
race  and  name  become  utterly  extinct  from 
lack  of  male  posterit)'- 

Having  uttered  this  valediction,  or  male- 
diction— it  is  hard  to  say  which  term  is  the 
more  appropriate — the  lady  Mabella  was 
gathered  to  her  forefathers  ;  or,  what  seems 
most  probable  in  her  case,  was  received  into 
the  company  of  the  saints,  whom  her  whole 
life  had  been  spent  in  emulating. 

Tims  far  the  legend,  not  indeed  toiidcm 
verbis,  but  much  to  tliis  effect,  and  if  any 
one  shoidd  feel  inclined  to  doubt  its  truth, 
we  must  rebuke  his  unbelief  by  telling  him 
tliat  the  field  of  the  lady's  creeping  pilgri- 
mage still  bears  the  name  of  Crauis.  The 
custom  too  of  the  dole  continued  for  centu- 
ries, and  it  is  well  known  that  about  twelve 
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himclred  loaves  were  in  general  baked  for  the 
purpose.  If  they  proved  insufficient,  as 
would  sometimes  happen,  then  the  supei'- 
abundant  applicants  received  instead  a  gra- 
tuity of  two-pence  each.  It  is  even  stated 
that  one  year  when  the  day  of  the  Dole 
chanced  to  fall  upon  a  Sunday,  twelve  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  loaves  were  distributed, 
and  that  immense  supply  pro'^'ing  inadequate 
to  the  demand,  a  farther  dole  was  added  of 
eight  pounds  in  money. 

In  process  of  time — the  world  Ave  must 
suppose  having  become  worse — it  was  disco- 
vered that  this  charitable  work  Avas  the 
source  of  much  disorder,  and  thereby  gave 
great  offence  to  the  surrounding  landholders. 
They  had  no  idea  that  such  an  assembly 
of  beggars  should  come 

"  Betwixt  the  -wind  and  their  nobility," 

Vagabonds,  it  Avas  said,  gypsies,  and 
idlers  of  all  kinds  gathered  from  every 
quarter,  trespassing  and  pilfering  throughout 
the  neighbourhood,  whereupon  the  gentry 
and  magistrates,  in  the  Avholesome  correction 
of  this  offence,  represented  the  same  to  the 
baronet  then  possessing  Tichborne.  He, 
nothing  loth  it  may  be  supposed,  listened  to 
these  benevolent  promptings,  and  soonafter- 
Avards,  in  the  year  1794,  suppressed  the  pub- 
lie  distribution  of  the  Dole  ;  but  as  if  to 
make  a  compromise  with  his  saintly  ances- 
tress he  substituted  a  priA'ate  relief  to 
the  industrious  poor  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  defunct  I^ady  Mabella,  hoAvever,  Avas 
not  so  to  be  satisfied ;  she  seems  to 
have  insisted  upon  absolute  and  uncon- 
ditional compliance  Avith  her  last  injunc- 
tion. Even  the  house  itself — meaning 
thereby  the  brick  and  mortar — took  part 
with  its  former  mistress,  andAvhen  a  portion 
of  it  had  been  removed  for  the  purpose  of 
being  rebuilt,  the  rest,  Avliich  had  been  des- 
tined to  stand,  fell  doAvn  of  its  OAvn  accord, 
thus  fulfilling  in  one  sense  the  prophetic 
denunciation.  It  has  not,  hoAvever,  been  re- 
served for  our  times  to  justify  it  in  the  more 
important  wa}'  of  takhig  the  Avord,  "  house  ;" 
there  is  still  male  heir  of  the  family  living 
in  the  present  day,  so  that  the  Lady  I\Ia- 
bella's  valediction  has  not  come  to  pass, 
Avhatever  may  have  been  her  share  in  it. 
It  Avould  have  been  a  subject  of  much  regret 
had  this  been  otherwise,  for  fiom  the  days 
of  Mabella  the  house  of  Tichborne  has 
been  distinguished  by  a  long  line  of 
Avorthies.  If  Ave  examine  the  record  Ave 
shall  find  successive  generations  of  knights 
and  baronets,  of  knights  of  the  sliire, 
of  high  sherififs  of  Hampshire  and  other 
counties,  of  peers  and  ambassadors,  of 
alliances  Avith  some  of  the  noblest  families  in 
England.     Amongst  these  some  individuals 


stand  forward  yet  more  prominently.  Thus, 
Sir  John  Tichborne,  in  the  reigns  of  Edward 
the  Second  and  EdAvard  the  Third,  attained 
to  great  eminence,  being  repeatedly  sheriff 
of  Hampshire,  AViltshire,  and  Dorsetshire, 
as  also  knight  of  the  shire  for  the  former 
county.  By  Edward  the  Second  he  Avas 
appointed  castellan  and  Avarden  of  the  royai 
castle  of  Sarum  ;  and  by  EdAvard  tlie  Tliird 
he  Avas  made  one  of  the  king's  justices  itine- 
rant. A  more  doubtful  grant  was  that  of 
the  fisliery  of  Cheriton,  which  his  descend- 
ants enjoy  to  the  present  day. 

But  the  prince  of  good  felloAvs,  if  they 
have  Avritten  his  story  aright,  Avas  the  first 
baronet.  Sir  Benjamin  Tichborne,  and  to  this 
he  seems  to  have  added  a  good  share  of  po- 
litical sagacity,  that  enabled  him  to  see 
Avliich  Avay  the  Avind  Aras  like  to  blow  wliile 
others  only  Avaited  for  its  coming.  Upon 
the  decease  of  Queen  Elizabeth  he  came 
forward  at  once  vnthout  delaying  to  see 
Avhat  orders  tlie  cabinet  might  give,  and  as 
high  sherifY  proclaimed  tlie  accession  of 
James  the  First  at  Winchester  and  thro\igh  ■ 
out  tlie  county,  for  Avhich  good  service  lie 
and  his  sons  Avere  knighted  by  the  new  mo- 
narch, Avho  was  at  all  ti)nes  as  profuse  in 
bestowing  honours  as  Elizabeth  had  been 
chary.  Nor  Avas  this  all.  The  sagacious 
sheriff  Avas  rewarded  with  a  handsome  pen- 
sion for  himself  and  his  successor,  besides 
receiving  a  grant  of  the  castle  of  Winchester 
in  fee  farm  to  himself  and  his  heirs  for  ever. 
TJie  truth  is  tliat  his  zeal  in  the  royal  cause, 
and  his  qualities  as  a  boon  companion,  joined 
to  his  natural  frankness,  had  completely  Avon 
tlie  heart  of  James,  who  had  practically  very 
little  of  the  habits  of  a  monarch  except  it 
Avas  in  spending.  It  has  even  been  said  that 
he  granted  an  honourable  addition  to  the 
armorial  bearings  of  the  house  of  Tichborne, 
rarely  accorded  as  an  hereditary  distinctioiA 
to  any  under  the  degree  of  a  peer.  They 
bear  supporters  to  their  family  shield,  tAv'o 
Vions  guardant  g7iles,  and  according  to  tradi- 
tion it  thus  arose: — In  one  of  the  king's  vi- 
sits to  Tichborne — and  they  Avere  frequent 
— being  warmed  by  the  fi-ank  hospitality 
of  his  entertainer,  he  asked  Avhat  he  could  do 
to  gratify  him,  to  Avhich  "old  Ben,"  as  the 
monarch  familiarly  called  him,  replied  by  re- 
questing permission  to  bear  these  lion  sup- 
porters to  his  paternal  coat.  But  if  this 
story  be  true  at  all,  the  gi-ant  must  have 
been  not  for  the  origin  but  the  revival  of 
such  a  distinction,  which  for  some  noAv  un- 
knoAvn  reason  had  been  discontinued,  for 
"  there  is,  or  Avas,  a  deed  in  existence,  exe- 
cuted by  John  de  Tichborne  in  the  10th  of 
Heniy  IV.  1409,  to  Avhicli  Avas  appended  a 
seal  Avith  the  same  ar-ms,  crests,  and  sup- 
poi-fcrs  that  his  descendants  now  use.  This 
John   de  Tichborne   may   have    worn   sup- 
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porters  as  a  Knight  of  the  Bath,  created, 
among  otliers,  at  the  coronation  of  Henry 
the  Fourth." 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  tliat 
king  James  was  extremely  fond  of  his  society. 
Often  in  his  progresses  amongst  tlie  seats  of 
the  neighbouring  nobility  and  gentry  he 
would  get  tired  of  their  more  ceremonious 
hospitalit)',  when  he  would  on  the  sudden 
declare  to  those  about  him  his  intention  of 
going  back  to  "  old  Ben,"  who  it  seems  set 
his  best  before  the  monarch,  and  never 
troubled  himself  with  apologies  that  it  was 
not  better.  Whether  the  tale  be  true  or  not, 
it  is  sufficiently  in  accordance  with  the  ge- 
neral character  of  James — se  non  e  vero  e 
hen  trovato. 

HAUGHTON,  Shropshire,  the  seat  of  the 
Rev.  John  Brooke.  Of  the  former  house, 
■which  stood  at  the  back  of  tlie  present 
mansion,  there  are  records  extending  as 
far  into  the  olden  time  as  1268,  when 
it  was  called  Haleston,  it  being  then  in  the 
possession  of  Sir  Hugh  de  Ilalestou.  Near 
to  it  used  to  be  a  chapel,  now  destroyed, 
but  its  site  is  marked  out  by  an  old  yew- 
tree,  standing  in  a  meadow  that  still  retains 
the  name  of  the  clmpel-field,  and  tlius  gives 
evidence  of  its  having  once  existed,  even 
if  we  did  not  know  the  fact  from  other 
sources. 

This  estate  has  been  successively  held  by 
the  Moretons,  the  Brigges',  the  Brookes,  and 
the  Townshends.  To  the  last  named  family 
it  passed  by  female  descent.  Frances,  daugli- 
ter  of  the  Rev.  John  Brooke,  son  of  Leigh 
Brooke,  Esq.,  by  Elizabeth,  his  Avife,  sister 
and  coheir  of  Sir  Hugh  Brigges,  Bart.,  hav- 
ing married  George  Salesbury  Townshend, 
Esq.  Their  son,  George  B.  B.  Townshend, 
came  into  possession  in  1747,  when  by  his 
uncle's  will  he  took  the  name  of  Brooke. 

The  present  house  was  built  in  the  year 
1718  by  Leigh  Brooke,  Esq.,  of  Blacklands, 
parish  of  Bobbington,  who  became  possessed 
of  this  by  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth 
Brigges,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  the 
then  owner. 

DILLINGTON  HOUSE,  about  a  mile  from 
Ilminster,  Somersetshire,  the  seat  of  John 
Lee  Lee,  Esq.,  many  years  IM.P.  for  Wells. 

The  manor  of  Ilminster  with  the  whole 
district  was  given  by  king  Athelstan  in  939 
to  the  abbey  of  Muchelney  in  this  county, 
founded  by  Ina,  king  of  the  West  Saxons. 
Upon  the  dissolution  of  Monasteries,  king- 
Henry  the  Eighth  granted  it  to  Edward 
Earl  of  Hertford,  subsequently  created 
Duke  of  Somerset  by  his  neplicw  Edward 
the  Sixth,  but  better  known  in  history  as 
Protector  of  the  kingdom  during  that 
prince's   minority.      In  consequence  of    an 


act  of  attainder  passed  against  Somerset, 
the  manor  reverted  to  the  Crown,  but  was 
afterwards  restored  by  Elizabeth  to  his  son, 
Edward  Seymour,  whom  she  reinstated  in 
all  his  father's  honours  and  possessions.  He 
died,  however,  Avithout  issue,  whereupon  the 
estate  devolved  to  a  younger  branch  of  the 
same  family.  John  Lord  Seymour,  Duke 
of  Somerset,  having  encumbered  the  pro- 
perty with  debts  and  annuities  the  manor 
was  sold  in  1684  to  Sir  Thomas  Travel, 
Edward  Ryder,  and  John  Gore,  in  order  to 
discharge  them.  At  a  subsequent  period 
we  lind  it  in  the  possession  of  Colonel 
Speke,  who  entertained  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  there  during  the  rebellion. 
In  this  family  it  must  have  continued 
for  a  long  time,  as  in  1724  George  Speke, 
Esq.,  then  in  possession  of  the  whole 
manor,  bequeathed  it  by  will  to  Anne,  his 
only  surviving  daughter,  who  conveyed  it 
by  marriage  to  Lord  North.  From  this 
family  it  came  into  the  hands  of  Willinm 
Manning,  Esq.,  Avhose  son,  the  present 
owner,  assumed  the  surname  of  Lee — his 
motJier's  name — by  sign  manual  in  1822. 

The  old  house  had  been  considerably 
added  to  by  Lord  North,  but  was  pulled 
down  and  rebuilt  in  1838  by  John  Lee  Lee, 
Esq.,  who  now  possesses  the  estate.  It  is 
constructed  of  Ham  stone,  and  is  of  the 
Elizabethan  order  of  architecture,  forming 
a  handsome  and  extensive  mansion. 

In  the  village  of  Dillington  is  a  mineral 
spring,  which  at  one  time  was  reputed  to 
have  great  medicinal  virtue.  Of  late  years 
it  has  lost  this  character,  thougli  perhaps 
undeservedly,  fashion,  or  caprice  rather, 
having  much  more  to  do  in  such  cases  than 
science  or  common  sense. 

HEMSTED,  Cranbrook,  co.  Kent,  the  seat 
of  Thomas  Law  Hodges,  Esq.,  a  magistrate 
for  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  and 
deputy-lieutenant  for  the  former.  During 
the  Irish  rebellion  of  1798-9,  Mr.  Hodges 
served  in  the  West  Kent  regiment  of  Militia, 
in  which  he  becanje  major.  He  was  for  many 
years  chaiiman  of  the  Bench  of  Quarter 
Sessions  at  Maidstone,  and  Avas  elected  M.P. 
for  Kent  in  1830. 

Early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third, 
Hemsted  belonged  to  Robert  de  Hemsted, 
who  assumed  his  surname  from  it.  His  de- 
scendants, however,  did  not  long  continue 
here,  for  in  the  tenth  year  of  Edward 
HI.,  James  de  Echyngham  paid  aid  for  it 
at  the  making  the  Black  Prince  a  knight. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  next  reign,  King- 
Richard  the  Second, — Sir  Robert  Belk- 
nap, Knt.,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Picas,  became  possessed  of  it,  but  having  too 
strongly  advocated  tlie  claims  of  that  prince, 
he  Avas  attainted  upon  Bolingbroke's  acces- 
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sion  to  the  throne,  and  this  amongst  his  other 
estates  became  forfeited  to  the  Crown.  By 
the  new  king  it  was  speedily  granted  to 
William  dc  Guldeford,  who  kept  his  shrie- 
valty for  the  county  at  his  seat  here,  and  made 
great  additions  to  the  mansion.  One  of  his  de- 
scendants received  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Hem- 
sted,  and  entertained  her  for  tliree  days.  In  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  Robert  Guldeford  pro- 
cured an  act  of  parliament  for  the  sale  of 
this  manor,  and  vested  it  for  such  purpose  in 
the  hands  of  trustees,  who  accordingly  dis- 
posed of  it  to  Sir  John  Norris,  Knight,  Ad- 
miral of  the  British  fleet,  and  Vice-Admiral 
of  England.  In  this  family  tlie  estate  re- 
mained, till  in  1780  Jolm  Norris  obtained  an 
act  of  parliament  vesting  it  in  the  hands  of 
trustees  that  it  might  be  sold,  which  it  sub- 
sequently was  to  Thomas  Hallet  Hodges, 
Esq.,  sheriff  of  the  couut}^,  in  178G. 

THE  KILL,  in  the  county  of  Cumberland, 
the  seat  of  Sir  James  Robert  Grant,  C.B., 
K.H.,  K.  St.  Anne,  Inspector  General  of 
Army  Hospitals.  The  name  of  "  The  Hill," 
which  belonged  of  old  to  the  mansion,  is  su]?- 
posed  to  have  been  given  to  the  first 
eminence  on  the  road  leading  across  the 
border.  The  prospect  from  the  house 
is  very  grand  and  striking.  It  overlooks 
the  great  plain  of  the  Solway  ifojs,  and 
extends  into  the  vaJleys  of  Eskdale  and 
Liddesdale.  At  one  time  its  site  used  to 
be  considered  as  falling  within  the  limits 
of  the  debateable  land.  In  crossing  the 
western  borders  from  Scotland,  the  Hill, 
after  passing  Netherby,  is  the  first  gen- 
tleman's residence  seen  in  England. 

Sir  James  Grant  represents  the  Mulo- 
chaird  branch  of  the  ancient  family  of 
Grant. 

CASTLE  HOWARD,  in  the  North  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  about  four  miles  from  New 
Malton,  the  seat  of  George  William  Fre- 
derick Howard,  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  East  Riding  of   that  county. 

Upon  the  ."^ite  of  the  present  edifice  there 
formerly  stood  the  ancient  castle  of  Ilin- 
derskelf,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire,  when, 
as  we  are  told  by  an  inscription  on  an 
obelisk  facing  the  western  avenue,  "  Charles, 
the  third  Earl  of  Carlisle,  of  the  family  of 
the  Howards,  erected  a  castle,  and  called 
it  Castle  Howard.  He  likewise  made  the 
plantations  in  this  park,  and  all  the  out- 
works, monuments,  and  other  plantations 
belonging  to  tiiis  seat.  He  began  these 
•works  in  the  year  1712,  and  set  up  this 
inscription,  Anno  Dom.  17.31. 

This  pile,  which  was  built  from  a  design 
of  Sir  John  Vanburgh's,  and  is  in  the  same 
style  as  Blenheim,  but  has  a  more  extended 
front,  consisting  of  a  rich  centre  of  the  Co- 


rinthian order,  with  a  cupola  rising  from  the 
roof,  and  two  large  wings,  that  on  the  east 
being  finished  according  to  the  intentions  of 
Vanburgh,  wliile  that  on  the  west  being  com- 
pleted by  another  architect,  is  not  altogether 
in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  building. 
The  south,  or  garden  front,  is  exceedingly 
magnificent.  Its  centre  consists  of  a  pedi- 
ment and  entablature  supported  by  fluted 
Corinthian  pilasters,  and  is  approached  by  a 
grand  flight  of  steps.  At  the  extremity  of 
the  east  wing  is  the  kitchen,  with  a  square 
tower  at  each  angle.  The  intermediate  space 
is  filled  up  by  a  numerous  assemblage  of 
roofs,  cupolas,  vases,  and  massive  clusters 
of  chimneys. 

Once  within  the  walls  of  this  magnificent 
building,  the  first  thhig  that  strikes  the  spec- 
tator, is  the  extreme  loftiness  of  the  rooms, 
so  much  bej-ond  the  usual  idea  of  architec- 
tural proportions.  Thus  the  hall  is  sixty 
feet  in  lieight,  though  only  thirty  feet  square, 
terminating  at  top  with  a  spacious  dome,  one 
liiuidred  feet  high,  and  adorned  witli  columns 
of  the  Corinthian  and  Composite  orders. 
All  the  prhicipal  rooms  are  upon  the  same 
scale  of  grandeur,  and  all  arc  filled  with  pre- 
cious reliques  of  antiquity,  or  with  masterly 
pictures  so  numerous  as  to  make  the  mere 
catalogue  of  them  far  too  extensive  to  be 
given  in  detail.  From  the  names  of  Reu- 
bens, Titian,  Ludovico  Caracci,  Annibal  Ca- 
racci,  Velasques,  Tintoretto,  Giulio  Romano, 
Salvator  Rosa,  Canaletti,  and  Domenichino, 
tlie  nature  and  worth  of  the  collection  may 
be  easily  imagined. 

Tlie  dining-room  is  a  noble  apai  tment,  the 
chimney-piece  of  which  is  supported  by  fluted 
columns  of  sienna  marble  ;  its  cornice  is  ot 
sienna  and  white  marble,  with  groups  in  the 
middle,  and  upon  it  are  three  bronzes,  Bru- 
tus, Cassius,  and  the  Laocoon.  Here  also 
are  two  slabs  of  Sicilian  jasper,  and  an  urn 
of  fine  green  porj)liyry,  with  two  busts,  one 
of  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  otlier  of  a  Bac- 
chanal. 

The  same  magnificence  is  found  in  tlie 
saloon  above  stairs,  the  walls  of  which  are 
painted  by  Peligrini  with  representations  of 
tlie  principal  events  in  the  story  of  Frog. 
The  saloon  below,  Avhich  is  longer,  but  not 
so  wide,  is  full  of  busts  and  statues. 

There  are  two  drawing-rooms  ;  the  one 
called  the  Blue,  is  floored  with  a  mosaic  pave- 
ment ;  and  botli  are  filled  to  profusion  with 
works  of  art.  Bnt  indeed  every  room,- -not 
excepting  the  bed-rooms — is  adorned  in  tlie 
same  way ;  and  if  ain'tliing  be  yet  wanting 
to  gratify  the  spectator's  love  of  art  and  an- 
tiquity, "tliere  are  the  museum,  a  large  room 
twenty-four  feet  square,  and  the  antique  gal- 
lery, a  hundred  feet  long,  in  whicli  he  may 
pass  liours,  and  yet  find  something  fresh  for 
admiiatiou.      A  particular  gem  of  the  mu- 
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seiim  is  a  cyliiulrical  altar,  about  four  feet 
and  a  half  high,  which  once  stood  in  the 
temple  of  Delphi,  and  was  worshipped  by 
multitudes  from  every  state  in  Greece. 
Upon  the  top  of  it  is  a  slab  with  these  lines 
inscribed  : — 

"  Pass  not  this  ancient  altar  -with  disdain ; 

'Twas  once  in  Delphi's  sacred  temple  rear'd. 
From  this  the  Pythian  ])our'd  her  mystic  strain, 
MTiile  Greece  its  fate  in  anxious  silence  heard. 

AMiat  chief,  -what  hero  of  the  Achian  race 
Might  not  to  this  have  bowed  with  holy  awe, 

Have  clung  in  pious  rcv'rence  round  its  base, 
And  from  the  voice  inspij-'d  received  the  law. 

A  British  chief,  as  fam'd  in  arms  as  those. 
Has  borne  tliis  relic  o'er  the  Italian  waves  ; 

In  war  still  friend  to  science  this  bestows. 
And  Nelson  gives  it  to  the  land  he  saves  " 

If  Ave  leave  the  splendid  collection  of 
paintings,  some  of  which  may  well  be  called 
beyond  all  price,  and  wander  into  the  pleasure 
grounds,  we  shall  iind  fresh  themes  for  ad- 
miration. The  park  is  beautiful,  as  well  as 
extensive,  and  has  of  late  years  been  much 
improved  by  the  addition  of  a  small  artificial 
lake  at  no  great  distance  from  the  house. 
The  taste  of  the  noble  disposer  of  these 
grounds  seems  to  have  constantly  led  him  to 
combine  art  with  nature.  At  every  step  we 
are  met  with  something  to  remind  us  of  this 
union,  iu  the  shape  of  obelisk,  or  mausoleum, 
or  temple,  or  some  kindred  work  of  art. 
Contrasted  with  the  high  state  of  cultivation 
exhibited  in  these  pleasure  grounds  is  the 
distant  prospect  of  the  moors  as  seen  from 
the  north  front  of  the  castle. 

The  name  of  Howard  lends  a  yet  higher 
lustre  to  all  this  magnificence.  On  going 
back  to  the  time  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  we  find 
Sir  Robert  Howard  marrying  Margaret, 
daughter  and  coheiress  of 'Jliomas  de  Mow- 
bray, Duke  of  Norfolk,  one  of  the  oldest 
fiimilies  in  the  country.  Their  son  w^as  the 
celebrated  John,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was 
slain  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth  Field — ^Shaks- 
peare's  "gentle  Norfolk,"  to  whom  came  the 
mysterious  scroll  on  the  eve  of  that  bloody 
day— 

"  Jockj',  of  Norfolk,  be  not  too  bold. 
For  Dickon,  thy  master,  is  bought  and  sold." 

A  yet  higher  character  in  this  illustrious 
race  is  the  accomplished  Earl  of  Surrey,  who 
was  beheaded  b}^  Henry  the  Eighth.  Hut 
in  truth  the  headsman  did  not  enjoy  a  sine- 
cure in  those  days.  Tlien  too  there  was  the 
Lord  Howard  of  Naworth  Castle,  and  many 
othei-s,  the  line  of  heroes  and  statesmen 
seeming  to  spread  out  interminably  like  the 
shadows  on  Banc£Uo's  glass  in  the  witch's 
cavern — 

"I'll  see  no  more." 

WESTON  BIRT,  Gloucestershire,  about 
sixteen  miles  from  the  provincial  capital, 
three  miles  below  Tetbury,   and  four  from 


Malmesbury,  the  seat  of  Robert  Stayner 
Holford,  Esq.,  a  magistrate  for  the  counties 
of  Gloucester  and  Wilts,  and  High  Sheriff 
of  the  former  in  1843. 

At  one  time  this  manor  belonged  to  the 
Crewes,  a  branch  of  the  ancient  family  of 
that  name  in  Cheshire.  The  male  line  hav- 
ing become  extinct,  the  daughter  and  heiress 
of  the  last  of  the  Crewes  conveyed  the  estate 
by  marriage  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  to  Sir  Richard  Holford,  Knight ;  wlio 
was  appointed  iMasfer  in  Chancery  in  the 
year  1693.  Robert  Holford,  Esq.,  was  also 
Master  in  Chancery  in  1712,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1750  by  Peter  Holford,  Esq.,  who 
died  senior  Master  in  1804.  He  Avas  also 
one  of  the  Governors  of  the  New  River 
Company  for  several  years. 

The  early  possessors  of  this  property  are 
most  minutely  traced  by  Atkyns,  Avhose 
account  when  compressed  Avithin  reasonable 
limits  amounts  to  this.  In  the  reign  of 
EdAvard  the  Confessor,  Weston  Birt  was 
held  by  Elnod  ;  in  that  of  William,  by  Eai-1 
Hugh  ;  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  by 
Briosi  ;  and  in  the  time  of  King  William, 
by  William,  the  son  of  Baderon. 

In  the  seventeenth  year  of  King  John's 
reign  Weston  Birt  belonged  to  Maurice  de 
Gaunt,  Earl  of  Lincoln.  Hugh  de  Des- 
pencer,  the  3'ounger,  Avas  seized  of  this 
manor  in  the  fifth  year  of  EdAvard  the  Second. 
Margaret,  widoAv  of  John  Gilford,  held  it  in 
the  sixth  of  EdAvard  the  Third.  Sir  Ralph 
de  Willington  died  seized  of  it  in  the  tAventy- 
second  year  of  Edward  the  Third,  as  were 
Sir  John  Paulet  and  Margaret,  his  wife,  in 
the  fifteenth  j-ear  of  Richard  the  Second ; 
and  in  the  twentieth  of  the  same  monarch, 
John,  son  and  heir  of  Ralph  de  Willington, 
and  grandson  of  Sir  John  de  Willington,  died 
possessed  of  the  manor  and  of  the  advowson 
of  the  church.  In  the  thirteenth  year  of 
Henry  the  Fourth  it  Avas  held  by  John,  the 
son  of  John  Wroth  and  Joan  Willington. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth  we  find 
this  estate  passing  successively  into  three 
different  hands  at  very  short  inteivals;  first, 
it  Avas  held  by  Isabel,  daughter  of  William 
Beaumont  ;  next,  by  Sir  John  Berkeley, 
and  then  by  Sir  Thomas  Beaumont.  In  this 
family  it  remained  till  John  Beaumont,  clerk, 
and  John  Chichester  and  Margaret,  his  Avife, 
levied  several  fines  of  Weston  Birt,  in  the 
sixteenth,  eighteenth,  and  twentieth  of 
Henry  the  Seventh,  to  Richard,  Bishop  of 
Durham,  and  to  divers  other  bishops,  to  the 
Earl  of  Oxford.  Sir  Giles  D'Aubeuy,  and 
many  other  persons  of  name  and  rank. 
Giles,  Lord  D'Atibeny,  died  seized  of  this 
manor  in  the  Sixth  of  IJenry  the  Eighth.  Sir 
AVilliam  Berkeley  possessed  it  iu  the  fifth  of 
Edward  the  Sixth,  and  Avas  succeeded  by  his 
son,  John  Berkeley,     it  was  next  held  by 
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Edward,  Duke  of  Somerset,  mid  after  liis  at- 
tainder it  was  granted  to  James  Bassett, 
in  the  fourth  of  Mary.  It  was  again  granted 
to  Arthur  Basset  in  the  seventh  of  Eliza- 
beth. In  the  year  1608  Nicholas  Dymery 
was  Lord  hereof,  and  subsequently  it  came 
to  the  Crewes,  from  whom  we  have  already 
traced  the.  possession  into  other  hands. 

The  old  mansion  was  probably  erected  in 
the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  or  it  may  be 
a  little  later,  the  house  being  surmounted 
in  the  usnal  style  of  those  days  by  pointed 
gables  terminating  in  small  carved  iinials. 
To  the  same  time  may  be  referred  the  hand- 
some clustered  chimneys,  also  adorned  with 
various  mouldings  on  the  shafts.  The  win- 
dows were  square,  with  stone  mnllions,  and 
headed  by  the  label  cornice,  but  the  centre 
entrance  was  by  a  pointed  arch  doorway. 

The  present  mansion  was  built  in  1?>10  by 
the  late  Gcoige  Peter  Ilolford,  Esq.,  Avithin 
a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  spot  upon  which 
the  old  manor  house  had  stood. 

PTJDLESTON  COURT,  in  tlie  county  of  He- 
reford, not  quite  six  miles  from  Leominster, 
the  seat  of  Elias  Chadwick,  Esq.,  late  of 
Swinton  Hall,  Lancashire,  a  magistrate  for 
that  county. 

The  old  Pudleston  Court  stood  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  church,  but  it  has  long- 
since  disappeared,  and  a  substantial  farm- 
house now  occupies  its  place.  The  building 
of  the  new  mansion  was  commenced  by  the 
present  owner  in  1846,  and  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted. It  cannot  therefore  boast  of  any  of 
that  peculiar  interest  which  belongs  to  the 
venerable  halls  of  our  forefathers  ;  but  what 
it  loses  in  this  way,  it  more  than  gains  in 
elegance  and  comfort,  which  are  as  mucdi 
the  attributes  of  modern  buildings  as  the 
picturesque  is  to  our  baiouial  fortresses. 
The  style  of  its  architecture  is  what  for  want 
of  a  more  appropriate  name  we  may  perhaps 
be  allowed  to  designate  as  the  old  embattled 
English. 

This  estate  was  long  held  by  the  family 
of  Duppa.  The  last  of  that  name,  who  pos- 
sessed it,  was  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Duppa,  rector 
of  Pudleston,  upon  whose  decease  it  passed 
by  purchase  to  Elias  Chadwick,  Esq.,  the 
gentleman  now  owning  it.  The  living  also  is 
in  his  patronage.  The  present  Rector  is  the 
Rev.  Ct.  T.  AV'hitfield,  A.M. 

The  parish,  in  which  the  house  stands, 
contains  about  two  hundred  and  eighty 
inhabitants.  The  country  around  is  exceed- 
ingly beautiful,  as  indeed  may  be  said  of 
almost  the  whole  county. 

BROOMKOUSE,  Berwickshire,  tlie  scat  of 
George  Logan  Home,  Esq.,  Knight  of  the 
Legion  of  Ilonour  of  France,  and  Knight  of 
the  Redeemer  of  Greece. 


Prior  to  the  year  1814  there  stood  on  the 
site  of  the  present  building  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  castle  belonging  to  avery  early  period 
of  Scottish  history.  This  fo'-tress  had  been 
burnt  down  by  the  English  under  Sir  Ralph 
Evers  and  Sir  Brian  Latour  prior  to  the 
battle  of  Ancrum  IMoor,  which  gave  rise  to 
the  war-cry  in  that  fight, — "Revenge!  Re- 
member Brooudiouse." 

At  one  time  this  property  had  formed  a 
part  of  the  church's  possessions  ;  but  it  was 
assigned  by  Adam,  prior  of  Coldingham, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Pope's  commissioners, 
to  Patrick  Home,  the  younger  son  of  Sir 
David,  of  Wedderburn.  This  took  place  in 
1530,  and  the  estate  has  ever  since  remained 
with  his  descendants,  without  any  of  those 
mutations  arising  from  attainders,  deficiency 
of  heirs  male,  and  such  causes  Avhich  we  have 
so  often  seen  interrupting  the  thread  of  pos- 
session in  other  families. 

The  present  building  was  erected  in  1814, 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  ruins  by  Lieute- 
nant-Gcneral  James  Home.  It  is  in  the  cas- 
tellated style,  harmonizing  well  Avith  the 
surrounding  scenery. 

MILTON  HOUSE,  Berkshire,  about  three  or 
four  miles  from  Abingdon,  the  seat  of  John 
Basil  Barrett,  Esq.  The  manor  belonged 
at  a  remote  period  to  the  abbot  and  con- 
vent of  Abingdon,  but  Avas  granted  in  1547 
to  Lord  AA'^riothesley-  From  him  it  passed 
in  a  short  time  to  the  family  of  Calton, 
Avith  whom  it  remained  upAvards  of  tAvo 
hundred  years.  About  the  year  1768,  it 
Avas  purchased  of  the  Caltons  by  John  Briant 
Barrett,  Esq.,  in  Avhose  family  it  still  remains. 

The  mansion  house  AA'as  originally  built 
from  designs  by  Liigo  Jones  : 


'  JIaster  Suvvoyov,  you  tlwt  first  began 
From  thirty  pounds  in  i)iplcins  to  the  man 
You  are  ;  from  tl\em  leap'd  forth  an  arelritcct 
Able  to  talk  of  Euclid,  and  coiTect 
Both  him  and  Archimede— 
By  all  your  titles  and  whole  style  at  once 
Of  tirenian,  mountebank,  and  Justice  Jones, 
1  do  salute  you." 


Notwithstanding  this  satirical  accomit 
giA-en  b)'  "Rare  I^en  "  of  his  former  friend 
and  coadjutor,  lAlilton  House  Avould  by  no 
means  justify  his  Ioav  estimate  of  the  ar- 
chitect. To  be  sure,  the  house  AA-as  gre:itly 
added  to  and  improved  in  1791  by  the  grand- 
father of  the  present  OAvner;  so  that  it  may 
be  difficult  to  say  Iioaa'  much  of  the  merit 
really  belongs  to  "  Master  Surveyor." 

BROADWATER,  co.  Surrey,  is  the  beauti- 
fully situated  residence,  not  far  from 
Godalming,  of  George  Marshall,  Esq.,  son 
of  the  late  Robert  Marshall,  Esq.,  and 
the   descendant   of  an    old  Sussex  family ; 
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settled  In  that  county  fo)'  many  generations, 
and  transplanted  about  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century  to  Surrey,  by  Thomas  (son  of 
Thomas  Marshall  of  Easebourne)  who  m. 
Mary,  only  daughter  of  William  Bryant  of 
Hasleraere. 

Broadwater,  from  its  well -chosen  position, 
and  the  lovely  lake,  that  forms  so  marked  a 
feature  in  the  landscape,  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  spots  in  the  county  of  Surrey. 

ASHRIDGE,  Buckinghamshire,  the  splendid 
seat  of  the  Egerton  family. 

This  place,  formerly  written  Aesirugge, 
— that  is,  a  lull  set  with  ash  trees, — was,  in 
olden  times,  according  to  Lelaud,  "  of  the 
foundation  of  Edmund,  erle  of  Cornwall, 
and  owner  of  Berckhamstede  Castel."  This 
nobleman  w-as  the  sou  of  Richard,  Earl  of 
Cornwall,  brother  of  King  Ilem-y  the  Third  ; 
and  his  institution  was  for  twent}^  brethren, 
called  Bonkommes,  or  Bom  Homines,  whom 
he  had  brought  over  from  the  south  of 
Frcxnce.  Of  the  twenty  bretliren,  thirteen 
were  to  1je  priests.  By  some  they  have 
been  termed  a  set  of  mystics,  and  confounded 
with  the  Albigenses  ;  but  Mosheim  much 
more  correctly,  as  it  seems  to  us,  declares 
they  were  a  remnant  of  the  Paulicians. 
They  were  bitterly  opposed  to  the  Preaching 
Friars  and  Minorites,  whose  pretensions  to 
superior  holiness  and  purity,  they  held  up 
to  contempt  by  carvings  and  paintings  in 
the  most  disgusting  forms  of  caricature.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  the  figures  remain- 
ing, in  1794,  upon  the  walls  of  the  cloisters 
of  the  college  at  Ashridge,  were  subjects 
chosen  to  deride  the  Preaching  Eriars  and 
Minorites ;  but,  Avhether  this  be  true  or  no, 
it  is  certain  that  the  latter,  who  were  intio- 
duced  into  England  about  the  year  1221, 
incurred  much  popular  odium,  from  their 
great  wealth  and  noble  buildings,  as  con- 
trasted with  their  aftected  poverty  and 
mortification.  The  Bonhommes,  however, 
did  not  themselves  escape  without  some 
rude  attacks  upon  tlieir  character  and 
reputation.  It  seems,  that  the  monastery 
contained  a  portion  of  the  blood  of  Christ, 
of  which  the  following  account  is  given  by 
the  historian,  HoUinshed  : — 

"  Edmund,  the  son  and  heir  of  Richard, 
Earl  of  Cornwall,  second  son  of  King  Jolm, 
being  with  hi.s  father  in  Germany,  and 
beholding  the  relickes  and  other  precious 
ornaments  of  the  ancient  Emperors,  he 
espied  a  box,  of  gold,  whereof  he  perceived 
(as  the  opinion  of  men,  then  given),  that 
therein  was  contained  a  portion  of  the  blood 
of  our  Saviour.  He,  therefore,  being  desir- 
ous to  have  some  part  tliereof,  so  interested 
liim  that  had  the  keeping  of  it,  that  he 
obtahied  his  desire,  and  brought  it  over  with 
Jiim   into   England,    bestowing  a  third  part 


thereof,  after  his'  father's  decease,  on  the 
Abbeie  of  Hailes,  as  it  were  to  adorue  and 
inrich  the  same,  because  that  therein  both 
his  father  and  mother  were  buried;  and  the 
other  two  parts  he  reserved  in  his  own  cus- 
todie  ;  till  at  length,  moved  upon  .such 
devotion  as  was  then  used,  he  founded  a 
Abbeie,  a  little  from  his  manor  of  Bercam- 
sted,  which  Abbeie  was  named  Ashrug,  in 
which  he  placed  the  raoonks  of  the  order  of 
Boniiommes,  being  the  iirst  that  ever  had 
been  scene,  of  that  order,  in  England ;  and 
herewith  he  also  assigned  the  two  other  parts 
of  that  blood  to  the  same  Abbeie.  Where- 
tipon  followed  great  resort  of  people  to 
those  two  places,  induced  thereunto  by  a 
certaine  blind  devotion." 

Speed  improves  upon  this  story,  by  telling 
us  that  the  supposed  blood  was  "  only  honey 
clarified  and  coloured  with  safi'ron." 

Now,  besides  that  saffron  seems  a  curious 
ingredient  for  giving  honey  the  colour  of 
blood,  the  fraud,  it  is  plain,  did  not  originate 
witJi  the  Bonhommes,  since  they  received 
the  box  from  Earl  Edmund,  and  said  no 
more  of  it  than  was  said  to  them ;  inoreover 
we  cannot  help  remarking,  that  the  history 
of  the  poor  monks  has  not  often  been 
Avritten  by  ttnprejudiced  chroniclers. 

In  1291,  King  Edward  the  First,  who 
resided  liere,  near  to  his  Castle  of  Berkham- 
stead,  held  a  parliament,  in  which  were  long 
and  earnest  debates  with  regard  to  the 
oi'igin  and  use  of  fines,  and  their  necessity. 
It  was  of  short  duration,  but  though  no  acts 
were  passed  tliercin,  yet  several  judgments 
w'ere  given,  as  appears  by  the  record  which 
made  it  a  parliament. 

In  1294,  the  iving  being  involved  in  a 
second  war  with  France,  many  of  the  clergy 
and  others  made  contributions  towards  the 
carrying  of  it  on,  for  which  they  received  in 
return  particular  protection  or  other  benefits. 
Amongst  such  contributors  to  the  royal 
necessities  were  the  Bonhommes,  of  Ash- 
ridge, but  though  such  aids  were  called 
voluntary  they  were  in  trutli  compulsory; 
and  in  the  same  year  one-half  of  the  anntial 
profits,  derivable  from  the  benefices  so  ac- 
quired in  exchange,  was  granted  to  the  king, 
and  orders  issued  that  those  who  resisted 
should  be  dealt  with  as  public  enemies. 
According  to  Kennett,  neitiier  the  re- 
venues of  these,  nor  of  other  churches, 
were  originally  designed  for  the  particu- 
lar use  of  such  establishments,  but  were 
entrusted  to  religious  men,  that  they 
might  the  better  discharge  tlie  duty  of 
patrons,  and  i^rovide  an  able  incumbent 
with  less  chance  of  being  corrupted  in 
their  choice ;  y^t,  the  convents  detei-min- 
ing  to  make  these  inheritances  their  own, 
would  purchase  a  deed  of  gift  from  the 
Pope,  and  quickly  make  themselves  perpetual 
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rector?.  "This,"  says  Lipscomlie,  "was 
the  illegithnate  bh-th  of  most  impropriations, 
the  lay  patrons  devoutly  resigning  their 
rights  of  presentation  to  religions  houses  ; 
and  the  latter,  by  their  interest  or  money, 
procuring  from  the  Papal  See,  an  annexation 
of  the  tithes  to  themselves,  with  an  arbitrary 
portion,  or  a  small  settled  reserve  for  a 
dependent  of  their  own  called  a  vicar. 

The  revenues  of  the  college  were  so  con- 
siderably augmented  by  Edward  the  Black 
Prince,  that  he  acquired  the  honour  of  being 
looked  upon  as  its  second  founder.  But  at 
length  came  the  semi-protestant  time  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  "who  spared  neither  man 
in  his  wrath  nor  woman  in  his  lust,"  and  down 
fell  the  monasteries,  Ashridge  amongst  tlie 
rest.  Soon  afterwards  it  became  again, 
as  it  had  been  in  early  days,  a  royal  resi- 
dence ;  for  Edward  the  Sixth  bestowed  it 
upon  his  sister,  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  who 
continued  to  reside  there  during  the  reign  of 
Mary.  Elizabeth,  when  estaJjlished  on  the 
throne,  granted  it  to  William  George,  one 
-of  her  gentlemen-pensioners,  for  a  term  of 
years,  in  reward  of  his  good  and  faithful  ser- 
vices. Afterwards,  in  the  seventeenth  year 
of  her  reign,  she  made  a  grant  of  the  manor 
to  John  Dudley  and  John  Ayscough  and 
their  heirs,  who  sitbsequently  granted  it  to 
Henry,  Lord  Cheyney,  and  Jane,  Lady 
Cheyney,  his  wife,  and  their  heirs.  Li  the 
forty-fourth  year  of  Elizabeth,  it  again 
changed  hands,  Lady  Clieyney  selling  the 
manor  to  Ralph  Marshal,  and  he,  in  the 
following  year,  conveyed  it  to  Randolph 
Crew,  Thomas  Chamljerlain,  and  tlieir  heirs. 
In  the  second  year  of  James  the  First,  these 
last-named  occupants  granted  by  their  in- 
denture the  manors  of  Ashridge,  Gaddesden, 
and  Frithsden,  to  Sir  Thomas  Egerton,  Lord 
EUesmcre,  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body ; 
and,  in  default  of  such  heirs  male,  to  the  lise 
of  tlie  riglit  heirs  of  the  said  Lord  Ellesmere 
for  ever,  who  also  purchased  the  manor  of 
Lucies,  formerly  belonging  to  the  college. 

Amongst  tlie  many  illustrious  names  be- 
longing to  this  family,  the  most  memorable 
perhaps  is  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  who 
has  been  called  ''  the  father  of  inland  naviga- 
tion in  England."  Quifac'd  j^cr  aUum  facit 
jjer  se,  says  the  law  in  criminal  matters,  and 
the  same  should  in  reason  apply  to  this  saga- 
cious nobleman,  who  employed  the  genius  of 
Brindley  in  carrying  his  canal  through 
mountains,  and  over  rivers  as  well  as  valleys. 
The  brilliance  of  tiiis  great  achievement  has 
no  doubt  been  throAvn  much  into  the  shade 
by  the  gigantic  system  of  railways,  but  the 
name  has  of  lite  become  a  subject  of  public 
interest  by  the  singular  will  of  John  Wil 
Ham,  seventh  Earl  of  Bridgewater.  By  this 
documentthe  late  Lord  AH'urd  succeeded  to 
the  hereditary  estates  of  I'-gerton  upon  con- 


dition of  his  obtaining  a  higher  grade  in  the 
peerage  than  that  of  earl  within  live  years; 
failing  which,  the  property  was  to  go  to  his 
brother,  the  Hon.  Charles  Henry  Cast,  sub- 
ject to  the  like  term  But  Lord  Alford  died 
within  little  more  than  one  year,  and  then 
came  the  question,  was  his  brother  or  his  son 
entitled  to  the  estate  '?  On  the  one  side,  it 
was  urged,  that  the  late  possessor  being- 
dead  without  having  obtained  the  stipulated 
grade,  his  descendant  had  thereby  incurred 
the  penalty  of  forfeiture.  To  this  it  was  re- 
plied, that  only  one  year  having  expired,  the 
matter  must  as  yet  be  considered  doubtful. 
Both  parties  appealed  to  law,  and  law  has 
decided  in  favour  of  the  iir.st-named  litigant. 
What  a  curious  volume  might  be  compiled 
from  the  Wills  in  Doctors"  Commons  of  hu- 
man weakness,  bigotry,  singularity,  and 
madness.  Well  and  wisely  sang  the  morai 
bard, — 

"All  feel  the  ruling-  passion  strong  in  death." 

The  old  college  was  surrounded  by  a  paik 
about  live  miles  in  circuit,  and  full  of  noble 
oaks,  beeches,  and  ash-trees,  the  ground  be- 
ing broken  up  into  hill  and  dale,  and  covered 
with  the  richest  verdure.  Tlie  front,  formed 
out  of  the  remains  of  the  college,  was  en- 
closed by  a  court  having  a  gatewiiy,  and 
many  convenient  apartments  presenting,  as 
it  stood  during  the  greater  part  of  the  last 
century,  a  range  of  seven  gothic  windows  in 
the  hail,  having  two  wings,  with  each  a  bay 
window,  and  two  smaller  wings  beyond  thenij 
belonging  to  the  time  of  Elizabeth  or  James 
the  First.  On  one  side  of  the  passage  at 
the  entrance  of  the  house,  Avas  the  buttery 
liatch  ;  on  the  other,  the  hall,  into  which 
there  Avere  two  doors.  The  cloisters,  Avhich 
formed  a  quadrangle,  were  also  a  subject  of 
curiosity,  being  vaulted  Avitli  good  asldar 
work  of  Totteriihall  stone,  and  the  college 
arms  in  the  centre.  On  the  walls  were 
beautifully  painted,  in  water  colours,  forty 
compartments,  representing  the  principal 
events  in  tlie  life  of  Christ.  The  conventual 
church  stood  in  what  was  the  garden,  rang- 
ing Avith  the  cloisters. 

This  old  pile,  Avhich  was  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  walls,  contained  an  extensive 
gallery  hung  about  with  family  portraits. 
Many  curiosities  Avere  also  preserved  here. 
Li  one  room,  called  Queen  Elizabeth's  apart- 
ment, Avas  an  ancient  bed,  wjiich,  according 
to  tradition,  not  only  belonged  to  her,  but 
Avas  in  great  part  the  Avork  of  her  own  hands. 
hi  the  same  chamber  were  a  toilet  and  two 
pair  of  rich  shoes,  which  are  also  supposed 
to  have  been  her  propert3^  Some  of  tJiese 
reliques  may  yet  be  seen  at  Asln-idge. 

xV  small  neat  chapel  adjoined  the  cloisters, 
said  to  have  been  built  in  1699.  It  should 
also   be  mentioned  tliat  most  of  tlie  bed- 
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rooms  were  lums  with  old  tapestry,  exhibit- 
ing subjects  taken  from  Holy  Writ. 

Lord  Ellesmere  went  to  no  little  expense 
in  repairhig  and  beautifying  the  body  of  the 
liouse,  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  great  Civil 
War  Ashridge  exhibited  the  utmost  magnifi- 
cence, both  in  its  internal  and  external 
appearance.  At  that  time,  the  Earl  of 
Bridgewater  being  upon  the  king's  side,  his 
])roperty  and  his  house  were  much  damaged 
by  the  Roundheads,  Eventually  he  was 
forced  to  compound  with  them  for  all  his 
property. 

The  new  mansion  was  erected  under  the  im- 
mediate direction  of  John  William,  seventli 
Earl  of  Bridgewater,  from  the  designs  of 
Wyatt,  and  occupies  the  site  of  the  conven- 
tual buildings,  standing  on  the  confines  of 
Hertfordshire  and  Buckinghamshire,  about 
three  miles  from  Borkliampstead,  and  five 
from  Hemelsted.  At  a  short  distance  from 
the  mansion  towards  the  south,  is  a  rude 
arch,  formed  of  oolites  and  native  rock,  where 
this  junction  of  the  two  counties  takes  place  ; 
the  line  of  separation  being  continued  from 
here,  towards  the  north,  tln-ough  the  house, 
completely  divides  it ;  that  portion  of  the 
building,  which  comprises  the  principal  apart- 
ments, together  with  the  chapel  and  conser- 
vatories, is  in  Buckinghamshire,  while  the 
inferior  domestic  offices  and  stables  with 
their  accompaniments  westward  of  this  line 
are  in  Hertfordshire;. 

The  principal  fronts  of  tlie  buildings  are 
towards  the  north,  the  south  and  the  east. 
The  first  extends  from  the  eastern  angle  to 
the  western  point,  more  than  one  thousand 
feet  in  length,  consisting  of  a  varied  and 
irregular  line  of  towers  and  battlements, 
arched  door-ways,  mullioned  windows,  cor- 
bels, and  machicolations,  with  a  massive 
turretted  centre,  fine  Gothic  porch,  and  a 
beautifully  proportioned  and  graduated  spire 
surmounting  the  chapel.  From  the  north 
front  of  the  mansion  are  fine  vistas,  towards 
the  north  and  north-east  end,  cut  through 
large  plantations  of  forest  trees.  The  chief 
entrance  is  by  a  richly-decorated  Gothic 
porch,  with  octagonal  towers,  foliated  span- 
drils,  and  open  battlements.  Above  it  is  a 
window,  twenty-one  feet  high,  of  stained 
glass  exteriorly,  and  plate-glass  within,  while 
above,  carved  in  stone,  are  the  armorial 
bearings  of  Egerton  impaling  Haynes. 

The  hall  is  ornamented  with  a  line  of  ar- 
morial bearings,  springing  from  those  of 
llenry  the  Seventli,  in  tlie  central  compart- 
ment on  the  east  side.  On  the  corbels,  which 
support  tlie  roof,  are  the  arms  of  Thomas, 
first  Lord  Ellesmere,  and  his  descendants  ; 
and  upon  a  brass  plate  near  the  door  is  an 
inscription  to  the  effect  that  the  foundation 
was  laid  by  Catherine  Anne,  Countess  of 
Bridgewater,  25th  Oct.,  1808,— the  anniver 


sary  of  King  George  the  Third's  accession, 
and  the  mansion  hihabited  11th  Oct.,  1814. 

The  grand  stair-case  is  thirty-eight  feet 
square.  It  consists  of  double  flights  of  mag- 
niticent  stone-steps,  with  an  iron  balustrade, 
by  which  is  the  ascent  to  a  gallery  on  the 
east  side  by  three  low  pointed  arches,  the 
walls  on  the  south-west  and  north  being 
adorned  witli  niches,  corbels,  canopies,  and 
statues.  The  light  is  admitted  by  twelve 
windows,  also  with  pointed  arches,  close 
under  which  is  a  galler}^  -witji  an  iron  railing. 
The  ceiling  is  highly  ornamented,  and  in  the 
centre,  ninety-five  feet  above  the  floor,  is  a 
wind-dial.  Figures  of  the  following  indivi- 
duals connected  with  the  ancient  college  of 
Bouhommes  stand  in  the  several  niches ; 
namely, — Sanchia,  Avife  of  Richard,  King  of 
the  Romans,  and  mother  of  the  founder ; 
Richard,  King  of  the  Romans  ;  and  the  Earl 
of  Cornwall — besides  which  are  some  very 
fine  portraits. 

In  tlie  hall  at  the  foot  of  the  stair-case 
are  carved  frames  of  oak,  whereon  are  placed 
slabs  of  alabaster  and  marble,  which  at  one 
time  formed  the  grave-stones  of  the  monks, 
or  of  persons  buried  in  their  college.  Folding 
doors  of  oak  open  from  the  ante-room  into 
the  chief  apartments. 

The  library,  which  has  a  richly  grahied 
roof,  is  lighted  by  live  windows  looking  out 
upon  an  arcade.  Tlie  book-cases  are  of 
ebony,  inlaid  with  brass,  and  the  chimney- 
piece  is  of  black  marble  to  correspond. 
From  the  arcade  just  mentioned  is  a  descent, 
under  five  Gothic  arches  by  a  flight  of  steps 
to  a  parterre  of  flowers. 

Ihe  family  apartments  are  in  the  eastern 
wing,  opening  at  the  end  to  a  green-house 
and  orangery,  supported  by  iron  tracery  that 
divides  the  building  like  the  nave  and  aisles 
of  a  cliurch,  and  ends  in  an  open  octa- 
gon tower,  fifty  feet  in  height.  In  the  same 
wing  is  a  billiard-room,  and  an  ante-room 
adjacent  to  the  library. 

The  diiiing-room  opens,  by  a  plate-glass 
window  at  the  western  end,  into  an  immense 
conservatory,  with  an  open-Avorked  roof  of 
oak,  ornamented  with  china  jars  and  vases 
of  Malta  stone.  From  this  conservatory  a 
door  opens  into  the  south  side  of  the  ante- 
cliapel,  to  which  there  is  another  approach 
by  a  corridor  formed  by  a  line  of  arclies. 
The  M-est  doors  are  finely  carved,  in  the 
florid  Gothic  style,  and  formerly  belonged 
to  the  old  college.  Todd  gives  the  follow- 
ing glowing  description  of  the  chapel : — ■ 
"  From  the  point  at  which  the  cha;iel  is 
entered,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  most 
excites  admiration.  The  perforated  oak 
screen,  the  highly-Avrought  Gothic  ceiling, 
the  windows  filled  with  beautifully  painted 
glass,  and  throwing  around  their  various 
coloured  and  subdued  light,  the  elaborately 
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carved  altar-piece,  and  the  brass  rail  Avhicli 
encloses  it,  all  of  which  demand  our  par- 
ticular notice." 

The  other  adjuncts  of  the  chapel  are  in 
perfect  harmony  with  this  account  of  its 
solemn  splendour ;  but  it  has  never  been 
officially  consecrated,  although  divine  service 
is  regularly  performed  in  it  by  one  or  more 
of  the  domestic  chaplains  when  the  family 
is  at  Ashridge. 

The  prospect  from  the  central  tower  of 
the  mansion  is,  of  its  kind,  almost  unrival- 
led. It  extends  over  the  Surrey  Hills,  at 
the  distance  of  forty  miles,  over  Windsor 
Forest,  and  a  great  part  of  the  Avest  and 
north-west  part  of  Bucks.,  on  the  verge  of 
the  Chiltern  Hills,  Crossley  Wood  (said  to 
be  visible  from  the  sea),  the  hills  of  Hert- 
fordshire and  Bedfordshire,  Avhich  are  the 
boundaries  towards  the  east,  and  on  the 
north-west,  those  of  Warwickshire  are 
plainly  visible. 

The  park  is  about  five  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  is  much  celebrated  for  its 
variety  of  ground,  as  well  as  for  its  fine 
plantations  of  oak,  ash,  and  beech.  Its 
great  defect  is  the  want  of  water,  which, 
according  to  the  poet,  Skelton,  was  so  com- 
plete, that  the  "  canes  ibi  hauriunt  ex  puteo 
altissimo  " — the  dogs  drink  tliere  out  of  a 
deep  well.  lie  thus  describes  it  after 
his  quaint  fashion,  in  his  "  Garlaude  of 
Laurell :"— 

"  Of  the  Bonehoms  of  Ashrige,  beside  narkamstcde, 
That  goodly  place  to  Skelton  moost  kynde, 
Where  the  sank  voyall  is.  Cvyste's  blode  so  rede, 
WTiercuponhe  uiatrefyde  liftcr  Ids  myiide, 
A  plcsauater  place  than  Ashrige  is,"  harde  ^vcre  to 
fynde 
As  Skelton  rehersith,  with  wordes  few  and  playne, 
In  Ids  distichon  made  on  vcises  twaine 
Fraxinus  in  clivo  frondetque  virct  sine  rivo, 
Nonest  sub  clivo  sLinilis  sine  fliindne  vivo." 

At  one  time  the  park  was  in  two  divisions, 
one  of  which  was  stocked  witli  fallow-deer, 
and  the  other  with  red  deer.  The  latter  of 
these  was  situated  north-west  of  tlie  house, 
and  was  bounded  by  a  lane  leading  from 
Bishop's  Heath,  part  of  Ivinghoe  Common 
to  the  south  towards  Berkhampstead,  and 
Pitston  Copse. 

In  the  gardens,  which  are  on  the  south 
side  of  the  mansion,  are  many  ornamental 
objects.  Amongst  them  are  a  fountain,  a 
grotto,  a  Gothic  cross,  and  several  rustic 
buildings,  the  approach  to  which  is  by  a 
gently  undulating  gravel  path,  that  at  in- 
tervals presents  several  fine  views  of  the 
house  itself.  Upon  the  wliole,  there  are 
few  more  interesting  seats  to  be  found 
throughout  England. 

WOKEFIELD  PAUK,  Berkshire,  the  seat  of 
Robert  Allfrey,  Esq.,  a  magistrate  of  tlui 
county.     The  manor  of  Woketicld,  ancicnth' 


called  llocfclle,  and  since  then  Wookcfielci 
otherwise  Wukfield,  belonged  to  the  crown, 
at  the  time  of  the  Norman  survey,  as  an  ap- 
pendage to  Aldermaston,  but  was  afterwards 
held  with  Stratfield  by  the  Mortimers,  and 
was  with  that  manor  in  jointure  to  the  Queen 
of  King  Henry  the  Seventh  in  1495.  His 
son,  Henry  the  Eighth,  settled  it  upon 
Catherine  Parr,  the  last  of  his  many  wives. 
Subsequently  it  came  by  purchase  to  the 
celebrated  law^'er,  Serjeant  Plowden  ;  by  his 
descendant,  Francis  Plowden,  it  was  sold  to 
Peter  Weaver,  Esq.,  whose  grandson,  by  his 
only  daughter  was  Francis  Parry,  envoy  to 
Portugal  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the 
Second.  Tliis  last-named  gentleman  had 
only  one  son,  who  died  early,  and  four 
daughters,  who,  surviving  him,  divided  tlie 
estate  into  four  equal  parts,  Avhen  the  eldest, 
Catherine,  retained  her  share,  but  the  remain- 
ing three  parts  were  sold  in  October,  1742,  to 
the  Earl  of  Uxbridge.  By  this  nobleman  the 
estate  wasagain  disposed  of  to  Bernard  Brocas, 
Esq.  The  new  possessor  left  it  to  his  widow  for 
life,  with  a  condition  that  upon  her  death  it 
should  go  to  his  son,  who  however  died  be- 
fore the  lady.  It  thus  devolved  to  Bernard 
Brocas,  Esq.,  whose  trustees,  upon  his  demise, 
sold  the  estate  in  1842,  to  tlie  present  pro- 
prietor, Robert  Allfrey,  Esq.  By  him  the 
mansion,  which  had  been  repaired  in  1745, 
was  almost  wholly  rebuilt,  and  it  now  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  an  elegant  Italian 
structure. 

KIIGRASTOIv,  in  Perthshire,  the  seat  of 
John  Grant,  Esq.,  a  deputy  lieutenant, 
jitstice  of  peace,  and  commissioner  of  sup- 
ply, in  the  same  county,  is  pleasantly  si- 
tuated in  tlie  Liwer  part  of  the  vale  of 
Strath  Earn,  in  a  well-wooded  park,  with 
kept  lawns  and  shrubberies,  and  a  large 
walled  garden  with  vineries.  The  mansion, 
Avhicli  was  built  by  the  father  of  the  pre- 
sent proprietor  about  forty-five  years  ago, 
is  large  and  commodious,  being  an  oblong 
square  of  Grecian  architecture  three  storeys 
in  height,  composed  of  red  freestone ;  the 
public  rooms,  on  the  first  fioor,  being  en- 
tered from  a  spacious  saloon  in  the  centre, 
on  Avhich  floor  are  also  tlie  family  apart- 
ments, and  above  the  saloon  is  an  open 
gallery  giving  access  to  the  principal  bed- 
rooms, Avhich,  with  the  staircase  leading  to 
it,  are  lighted  by  cupolas  on  the  roof. 

in  the  public  rooms  is  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  pictures  by  the  Old  Masters,  in- 
cluding the  names  of  Guergino,  Alessandro 
A'^eronese,  Salvator  Rosa,  Domenico  Feti, 
Spagnoletto,  Van  der  Heldst,  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  Schedoni,  Gherardo  della  Notti,  Zur- 
beran,  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

Kilgraston  is  surrounded  liy  picturesque 
hills,   Iijiving  Moncrieft'e    Hill  on  the  north, 
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and  the  Ochills  on  the  south.  It  is  within 
four  and  a-half  miles  of  the  city  of  Perth, 
one  mile  of  the  Bridge  of  Earn,  and  not  far 
from  the  confluence  of  tlie  Tay  and  Earn, 
the  latter  of  which  rivers  bounds  part  of  the 
property  on  the  northern  side.  Within  a 
mile  of  the  house,  and  on  the  estate,  are 
the  mineral  wells  of  Pitkaithly. 

The  properties  of  Kilgraston  and  Pit- 
kaithly, nosv  united,  came  into  Mr.  Grant's 
family  by  purchase  during  the  last  cen- 
tury. 

GORHAMBURY,  in  the  county  of  Hert- 
ford, the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Verulam,  lord- 
lieutenant  of  the  same.  The  place  in  all 
probability  derived  its  name  from  Robert 
de  Gorham,  an  abbot  of  the  monastery  of 
St.  Alban's,  who  himself  was  so  called  from 
his  birth  place,  Gorham,  near  Caen  in  Nor- 
mandy. In  this  family  the  manor  remained 
for  several  generations,  when  it  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  Countess  of  Oxford, 
who  liowever  sold  it  to  Thomas  de  la  IMare, 
the  thirtieth  abbot  of  the  monastery,  to 
Avhich  it  thus  became  once  more  annexed. 
With  the  monks  it  continued  till  the  disso- 
lution by  Henry  the  Eighth,  who  gave 
it  to  Ralph  Rowlatt,  Esq.,  and  by  his  son 
it  would  seem  to  have  been  conveyed  to 
Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  Keeper  of  the  Gieat 
Seal,  and  one  of  the  queen's  Privy  Council. 
Although  he  did  not  escape  without  experi- 
encing some  of  tlie  vicissitudes  belonging  to 
the  capricious  temper  of  Elizabeth,  yet  he 
contrived  to  maintain  her  favour  to  the  end, 
and  even  to  be  the  subject  of  the  royal 
witticisms.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he 
became  very  corpulent,  which  occasioned 
her  to  observe  that  "  Sir  Nicholas's  soul  was 
w^ell  lodged  ;  "  a  jest  which  at  another  time 
he  more  than  requited  with  a  notable  piece 
of  courtesy.  In  one  of  her  progresses  she 
paid  him  a  visit  at  his  new  mansion  of  Gor- 
hambury,  when  she  observed  that  "  his  house 
was  too  little  for  him" — "Not  so,  madam," 
he  adroitly  replied  ;  "  but  your  majesty  has 
made  me  too  great  for  my  house."  His 
death  is  said  to  have  lieen  caused,  or  at  least 
hastened,  by  the  following  circumstance. 
He  was  under  tlie  hands  of  his  barber,  and 
the  weather  being  sultry  he  ordered  a  window 
before  him  to  be  thrown  open.  As  he  Avas 
cxceedingl)'  stout,  he  presently  fell  asleep  in 
the  current  of  fresh  air  that  was  blowing  in 
upon  him,  and  awoke  after  some  time  dis- 
tempered all  over.  "  Why,"  said  he  to  the 
servant,  "  did  you  sufier  me  to  sleep  thus 
exposed?"  The  latter  replied  that  "  he  did 
not  presume  to  disturb  him."  "  Then,"  said 
the  Lord  Keeper,  "  by  3-our  civility  I  lose 
my  life."  And  so  it  proved,  for  being  re- 
moved to  his  bedchamber  he  died  a  few  days 
afterwards. 


Gorhambury  by  his  will  devolved  to  An- 
thony Bacon,  his  eldest  son  by  a  second  wife, 
the  true  and  constant  friend  of  Essex,  whose 
disgrace  and  death  are  said  to  have  hastened 
his  own  dissolution.  Dying  unmarried,  he 
bequeathed  the  estate  to  his  brother,  the 
celebrated  Francis,  but  the  life  of  this  great 
man  is  written  indelibly  in  some  of  the 
brightest  as  well  as  darkest  pages  of  English 
history,  and  to  enter  here  into  its  details 
would  be  useless  repetition.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  add  of  him,  tliat  during  his  life- 
time he  conveyed  the  manor  and  estate  of 
Gorhambury  to  trustees,  by  wliom  after 
his  decease  it  was  conveyed  to  Sir  Francis 
Leigh  and  others  in  trust  for  the  sole  use  of 
Sir  Thomas  jMeautj's,  the  private  secretary 
and  confidential  friend  of  the  chancellor. 
Sir  Thomas  Meautys  married  Anne  Bacon, 
eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Nathaniel  Bacon  (se- 
cond son  of  Sir  Nicholas),  and  heiress  of 
Francis,  Lord  St.  xA.lbans. 

Upon  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  jMeautys, 
his  widow  married  Sir  Ilarbottle  Grimston, 
who  purchased  of  Sir  Henry  Meautys  his 
interest  in  the  estate  of  Gorhambury.  Sir 
Harbottle  came  of  an  ancient  family,  long 
seated  at  Bradfield  Hall,  near  j\[anningtree, 
Essex,  at  which  place  he  was  born,  a.d. 
1594,  or  about  that  period. 

From  him  the  estate  came  to  his  second 
son,  Sir  Samuel  Grimston,  and  he  having  no 
male  issue  adopted  William  Luckyn,  grand- 
son of  J\Luy,  daughter  of  Sir  Harbottle 
Grimston,  who  had  married  Sir  Capel 
Luckyn,  of  Messing  Hall  in  Essex,  wdien  he 
took  the  surname  of  Grimston,  and  was 
created  Viscount  Grimston. 

The  old  house  was  pulled  down  by  one  of 
its  late  owners,  but  fortunately  an  account 
of  it  has  been  preserved  by  Pennant,  which 
we  cannot  do  better  than  transcribe.  It 
should  be  observed  that  he  visited  the  man- 
sion— prior  to  its  demolition — in  his  "Jour- 
ney from  Chester  to  London,"  and  that  he 
speaks  of  it  as  a  thing  still  in  being. 

"  The  building  consists  of  two  parts,  dis- 
cordant in  their  manner,  yet  in  various  re- 
spects of  a  classical  taste.  On  the  outside  of 
the  part,  which  forms  the  approach,  is  the 
piazza  or  porticus,  with  a  range  of  pillars  of 
the  Tuscan  order  in  front,  where  the  philo- 
sophic inhabitants  walked  and  held  their 
learned  discourse  ;  and  within  side  is  a  court 
with  another  piazza,  tlie  one  being  intended 
for  enjoying  the  shade,  the  other  to 
catch  during  winter  the  comfortable  warmth 
of  the  sun.  The  walls  of  the  piazzas  are 
painted  al  fresco,  with  the  adventures  of 
Ulysses,  by  Van  Koepen.  In  one  is  a  statue 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,  in  the  other  a  bust  of 
the  founder,  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  and  another 
of  his  lady.  Over  the  entrance  from  the 
court  into  the  hall  are  these  plain  verses. 
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•which  prove  tlie  date  of  tlie  buikliug  to  have 
been  1571  ; 

'  Hffic  cum  perfecit  Nicolaus  tecta  Baconus, 
Elizabeth  regui  lustra  fuere  duo. 
I'actus  eques,  magni  custos  fuit  ipse  sigilli, 
Gloria  sit  soli  tota  tributa  Deo. 
Mediocria  firuia.' 

Some  lines  over  the  statue  of  Orpheus,  that 
once  stood  on  the  entrance  into  the  orcliard, 
siiow  what  a  waste  the  place  was  before  it 
was  possessed  by  this  great  man  : — 

'Horrida  nu])cr  cram  aspectu,  latcbrocque  feravuni, 

Ruricolis  tantuni  numinibusque  locus. 
Edomitor  fausto  hlc  dum  forte  superveiiit  Orpheus 

Ulterius  qui  me  non  siuil  esse  rudora, 
Coiivocat  amlsis  virgulta  virentia  truncis, 

Et  sedem  qu?B  vel  diis  placuisse  potest. 
Sicque  mei  cultor,  sic  est  raihi  cultus  et  Orpheus ; 

Floreat  0  noster  cultus  amorque  diu.' 

In  the  orchard  Avas  built  an  elegant  summer- 
house  (no  longer  existing),  not  dedicated 
to  Bacchanalian  festivities,  but  to  refined 
converse  on  the  liberal  arts,  which  were 
deciphered  on  the  walls,  with  the  heads 
of  Cicero,  Aristotle,  and  other  illustrious 
ancients  and  moderns,  who  had  excelled  in 
each."  (Weever's  Fun.  jMon,  p.  584.)  This 
room  seemed  to  have  answered  to  the  diteta, 
or  favourite  summer-room,  of  the  younger 
Pliny,  at  his  beloved  Laurentium,  built  for 
the  enjoyment  of  an  elegant  privacy  apart 
from  the  noise  of  his  house.  (Lib.  ii ,  Epist. 
17.)  Methinks  I  discover  many  similitudes 
between  the  villas  of  the  Roman  orator  and 
those  of  our  great  countryman.  This  build- 
ing, the  porticos  suited  to  both  seasons, 
(Lib.  v.,  Epist.  6)  a  cr\"i)to-porticus,  or 
noble  gallery  over  the  other  (Lib.  ii.,  Epist. 
17),  and  finally  towers  placed  at  difierent 
parts  of  the  building,  recall  to  mind  many 
parts  of  the  villa  so  fully  described  by  its 
philosophic  owner." 

It  must  always  be  a  subject  of  regret  that 
decay  made  it  necessary  to  pull  down  so 
noble  a  mansion,  and  Avliich  was  hallowed 
by  so  many  glorious  recollections.  The  new 
building  was  begun  in  1778,  and  completed 
in  1785,  from  the  designs  and  under  the  di- 
rection of  Sir  Robert  Taylor.  The  portico 
of  the  great  entrance  is  supported  by  well- 
proportioned  Corinthian  columns,  to  which 
the  ascent  is  by  a  flight  of  steps  leading  to 
the  hall,  that,  like  most  of  the  apartments,  is 
both  large  and  handsome.  Many  valuable 
pictures  are  to  be  found  here,  many  of  them 
valuable  as  works  of  art,  and  others  no  less 
interesting  from  their  subjects.  Amongst 
the  latter  class  may  be  mentioned  the  por- 
trait of  Queen  Elizabeth,  supposed  to  have 
been  given  to  Lord  Bacon  by  the  queen 
herself;  the  portrait  of  the  Earl  of  Claren- 
don ;  of  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon;  of  Abbot, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  of  the  Earl  of 
Southampton ;    of  General  Monk  ;    of  the 


famous  Philip  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke ; 
of  Thomas  Wentworth  ;  of  Sir  Harbottle 
Grimston  ;  and  many  others  of  reputation 
inferior  only  to  these  illustrious  characters. 
Here  also  are  valuable  paintings  by  Vandyck, 
Annibid  Caracci,  Holbehi,  Titian,  Salvator 
Iiosa,  Domenichino,  Teniers,  Poussin,  Paul 
Potter,  Breughel,  Carlo  Maratti,  Tintoretto, 
&c. 

The  park  and  grounds  are  supposed  to 
comprise  about  five  hundred  acres,  abun- 
dantly covered  with  fine  timber  of  various 
kinds.  The  surface,  though  not  hilly,  is 
diversified  by  gentle  slopes  and  hollows,  the 
whole  being  rendered  yet  more  interesting 
by  the  vicinity  of  Pre  AVood. 

EABCLIFFE-ON-TRENT,    co.    Notts;     the 
Plall,  the  seat  of  William  Taylor,  Esq.,  the 
descendant  of  an  old  Lancashire  family  :    he 
became  possessed  of  his  estate  here  and  at 
Woodborough,  in  this  county,  by  the  marriage 
of  his  ancestor,  James  Taylor,  of  Caythorpe, 
Esq.,  who  died  in  1734,  with  Jane  Moore,  the 
granddaughter  and  heiress  of  the  very  ancient 
family  of  the  Wodes,  or  Woodes,  of  Cohvick, 
Lamley,  and  Woodborough,  a  family  which, 
by  intermarrying  with  various  eminent  Not- 
tinghamshire ones,  became  possessed  of  large 
estates,  several  of  which  passed  away  with 
junior  branches,  whilst  a  principal  one  still 
remains  vested  in  Mr.  Taylor,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  senior  branch.  From  Thoro- 
ton's  Nottinghamshire,  and  a  beautiful  illu- 
minated pedigree,  drawn  up  by  St.   George, 
Norroy  iemii.  James  I.,  in  the  possession  of 
the  family,  continued  from  one  of  an  earlier 
date  on  vellum,  of  the  Wodes  of  Swynsett, 
in  the  county  of  York,  also  in  j\rr.  Taylor's 
possession,  and  which  matched  with  the  chief 
knightly  families  of  the  North,  such  as  the 
Conyers  of  Sockburn,  the  Caythorpes,  Con- 
stables, Pickerings, and  St.Quintyns,  &c.  &c., 
it  appears  that  Henry  Wode,  or  AVoode,  of 
Enfield,   co.  jMiddlesex,  Esq.,  living  icmj}. 
Rich.  111.  and  Hen.  VIL,  was  one  of  the  re- 
presentatives of  this  ancient  Yorkshire  house. 
He  married   Elizabeth,  sole  daugh+er   and 
heiress  of  John  Chauntrell,  Esq.,  and  left,  at 
his  death,  a  son,  Henry  AVoode,  of  Enfield, 
Esq.,  Avho  wedded  "  one  of  the  daughters"  of 
John  Strelly,  of  AA'oodborough,  co.  Notts, 
gentleman,  a  family  of  great  antiquity,  being 
the  second  Ijranch  of  the  Strellys  of  Strelly. 
His  son,  Robert  AVoode,  Esq.,  was  seated  at 
Lamley,  in  the  said  county,  and  married  Eliz- 
abeth, "the  sole  daughter  and  heire"  of  Ro- 
bert Slorj-e,  Esq.,  of  Colwicke,  co.  Notts,  of 
whom  Thoroton,  in  his  history,  at  page  278, 
rcniarks,  "  that  he  was  a  man  of  large  pos- 
sessions ;  "   while  St.  George,  in   his   pedi- 
gree, says,  "This  Slorye  manied  one  of  tlie 
daugliters  and  heircs  ot  Sir  Giles  Cohvick,  of 
Colwick,  by  whom  he  had  Nether  Cohvick ; 
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and  Sir  Joliii  Byron's  ancestor  married  ano- 
ther of  tlie  daugliters,  and  had  over  Colwick  ; 
and  afterwards  Robert  Woods,  Esq.,  who 
married  Margaret  Montague,  sould  Nether 
Colwick  to  Sir  John  Byron,  Knt." 

Tlie  next  in  succession  was  this  Robert 
Woode,  of  Colwick,  Esq ,  living  tenij).  of 
Henry  VIII.,  Kdward  VI.,  and  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, who  married  into  the  great  family  of 
Montague,  liaving  espoused  Margaret,  the 
fifth  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Montague,  Knt., 
Lord  Cliief  Justice  of  England,  30tli  Ilenry 
VIII ,  by  his  third  wife,  Ellen  Roper.  This 
Sir  Edward  IMontague  was  descended  from  the 
celebrated  house  of  Montacute, Earls  of  Salis- 
bury {v.  Peerages),  and  was  of  Royal  lineage, 
tlirough  his  direct  ancestor  Sir  John  de  Mon- 
tacute, who  died  A  d.  1389,  having  married 
Margaret  daughter  of  Thomas  Lord  Mon- 
thermor,  son  and  heir  of  Ralph  de  Monther- 
mor,  Earl  of  Gloucester  and  Hereford,  ])y  his 
wife,  Joan  of  Acres,  second  daughter  of  Ed- 
ward I.  ]  ior  d  Cliief  Justice  Montague  was  the 
ancestor  of  the  late  Dukes  of  Montague,  the 
present  Duke  of  JManchester,  and  of  the  Earls 
of  Halifax  and  Sandwich.  Robert  Woode 
and  Margaret  Montague  left  issue  ten  chil- 
dren, of  wliom  the  second  son,  Montague 
Woode,  married  Frances,one  of  the  daughters 
and  heirs  of  Sir  Francis  Willoughby,  Knt.,  of 
Wollaton,and  had  issue.  Tlie  females  married 
into  tlie  families  of  Dudley,  of  Clopton,  co. 
Northampton,  and  Parkins,  of  Bramwick, 
CO.  York ;  the  eldest  son,  John  Woode,  of 
Woodborough,  Esq.,  married  Katherine, 
the  daughter  of  Richard  Hewson,  Esq.,  of 
London,  "merchant  adventurer,"  and  liad  a 
most  nimierous  progeny.  John  Woode,  of 
Woodborough,  Esq,,  was  their  eldest  son, 
and  was  living  temp,  of  James  I.  and  Charles 
I.  ;  he  married  into  the  ancient  family  of  the 
Cliaworths,  viz.,  to  Katherine,  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Sir  John  Chaworth,  of  Wyvre- 
ton  and  Annesley,  Knt.,  fatlier  to  the  first 
Viscount  Chaworth,  and  at  their  decease  left 
issue,  one  son,  Montague  AVoode,  of  Wood- 
borough, Esq.,  living  in  1673.  He  married 
Bridget,  daughter  of  Ricliard  Carrill,  or  Caryl, 
Esq.,  of  Thorpe,  co.  Surrey,  by  Elizabeth,  his 
wife,  daughter  of  Alexander  Scofield,  Esq., 
of  Scofield,  CO.  Lancaster,  and  had  issue 
three  sons,  and  as  many  daughters ;  one  of  the 
sons,  ^[ontague,  was  rector  of  St.  Michael's 
Royal,  London.  All  the  sons  died  without 
issue,  and  two  of  the  daughters,  viz.,  Kathe- 
rine and  Elizabeth,  died  unmarried  —  the 
former  of  wliom,  in  1716,  purchased  the 
e.^tate  at  Radcliife  of  the  ancient  family  of 
the  Resells,  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Taylor.  Bridget,  the  third  daughter,  and 
eventually  sole  lieiress,  married  John  Moore, 
Esq.,  whose  sole  issue,  Jane,  born  in  1702, 
married,  as  has  been  before  related,  James 
Taylor,  Esq  ,  of  Caythorpe,  the  grandfather 


of  the  present  William  Taylor,  E.sq.,  of  the 
Hall,  in  this  place,  andalso  of  AVoodborough, 
tlie  now  sole  representative  of  the  ancient 
family  of  the  AVoods.  The  said  John  Taylor 
died  in  1734,  and  his  widow  married  again  in 
1740  Mr.  Hedges,  and  their  only  son  died  s.p. 
A.D.  1760.  Several  of  the  more  ancient  es- 
tates have  long  since  been  carried  out  of  the 
family,  but  the  AA^oodborough  estate  has  been 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Ta^dor  and  of  his 
ancestors,  the  AVoodes,  from  the  time  of 
Elizabeth  and  James  I. 

J\lr.  Taylor  quarters  with  bis  own  family 
arms  those  of  Woode,  Chauntrill,  Slorye,  Col- 
Avick,  and  others.  Mr.  Taylor  is  a  magis- 
trate for  the  county. 

DODDINGTON  HALL,  in  the  county  of  Lin- 
coln, the  seat  of  George  KnoUis  Jarvis,  Esq., 
the  son  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Jarvis,  who 
died  on  the  14th  of  June,  1851. 

The  hall  is  a  handsome  mansion,  in  the 
Elizabethan  style  of  architecture,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  built  by  Thomas  Tailor, 
Esq.,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It 
consists  of  two  wings  and  a  centre,  the  ap- 
proach to  it  being  under  the  archway  of  an 
old-fashioned  gate-house,  with  gables. 

DECKER  HILL,  the  residence  of  Beriah 
Botfield,  Esq.,  is  situate  on  a  lawn,  near  the 
town  of  Shiffnal,  surrounded  by  thriving 
plantations,  and  approached  by  two  lodges 
from  the  Newport  road.  This  place  is  first 
described  as  a  messuage  and  premises  in 
Drayton,  in  the  parish  of  Idsall,  alias  Shiftnal, 
and  was  in  1727  in  possession  of  James 
Aaron,  tlie  elder,  who,  in  17.30,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  James.  The  next  pos- 
sessor was  James  AVright,  of  Old-street,  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Luke,  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  carpenter,  under  whom,  in  1743, 
Edward  Dover  appears  to  have  occupied  the 
house  for  nineteen  years.  In  1768  Thomas 
Sambrook,  of  Siiiftnal,  gentleman,  purcliased 
the  estate,  and  subsequently  mortgaged  it  to 
Thomas  Botfield,  of  Little  Dawley,  yeoman. 
This  incumbrance  was  discharged  upon  the 
sale  of  the  property  in  1784  to  the  Hon.  T. 
Fitzwilliam,  who  enlarged  the  house,  erected 
tlie  outbuildings,  and  first  called  it  Decker 
Hill.  The  next  owner  of  this  property  was 
Josluia  AVilliams,  of  the  city  of  Exeter,  Esq., 
wdio  sold  it,  in  1808,  to  Thomas  Bishton,  of 
Kibrall,  Esq.,  by  whom,  two  years  afterwards, 
it  was  resold  to  AVilliam  Botfield,  Esq.,  of  Mal- 
linslee,  who  shortly  afterwards  transferred  liis 
residence  to  this  place,  when  he  considerably 
enlarged  the  estate,  embellished  the  grounds, 
and  rebuilt  the  mansion.    Upon  his  death  in 

1850,  liis  widow  continued  to  occupy  the 
house,  and  was  succeeded  upon  her  death,  in 

1851,  by  her  nephew.  The  house  is  in  the 
simplest  style  of  architecture,  but  spacious 
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and  commodious  witliin.  From  the  terrace 
on  the  south  pohit,  the  eye  looks  over  the  em- 
bankment of  the  Shrew.sburj'and  Birmnigliam 
Railway,  SIiifFnal,  and  to  the  wooded  heights 
of  Apley,  the  horizon  being  bounded  by  the 
varied  outline  of  tlie  Clee  Hills.  The  pleasure 
grounds  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  dif- 
ferent views  Avhicli  they  command  of  the 
adjacent  country,  extending  from  tiie  Wrekin 
to  Wolverhampton,  embracing  the  woods  of 
"Weston,  of  Lilleshall,  the  turrets  of  Tong, 
the  observatory  of  \Vrottesley,and  the  groves 
of  Aston,  and  of  liaughton. 

GILESTON  MANOR,  in  the  county  of  Gla- 
morgan, the  seat  of  the  Rev.  Frederic 
Francis  Edwardes,  the  present  owner  of  the 
manor,  Avhich  lias  successively  belonged  to 
the  Giles',  Aliens,  Carnes,  Willis',  and  Ed- 
wardes'. In  Hugo  Spencer's  survey  made  in 
the  year  1320,  the  lordship  of  Gileston  is 
recorded  to  have  been  then  possessed  by 
the  family  of  the  Gdes' ;  and  their  ancestors 
are  believed  to  have  lield  it  prior  to  the 
conquest  of  Glamorgan  by  Fitzhammon. 
Major  William  Giles  dying  in  1673  without 
male  issue,  the  propeity  was  transmitted  in 
the  female  line,  and  by  the  second  marriage 
of  his  grand- daughter,  iMary,  was  conveyed 
to  the  Rev.  ^ViUiam  Willis,  maternal  great- 
grandfather of  the  reverend  gentleman  now 
possessing  the  estate.  He  descended  from 
the  Willis',  lords  of  the  manor  of  Fenny 
Compton. 

The  modern  house  was  erected,  after  de- 
signs by  Inigo  Jones,  in  the  reign  of  George 
the  First,  during  the  occupancy  of  the  afore- 
said iMary,  relict  of  Richard  Carne,  Esq.,  of 
Ewenny  Abbey.  This  lady  was  daughter 
of  James  Allen,  Esq.,  by  Winifred,  only 
child  of  the  J>Iajor  William  Giles,  already 
mentioned  as  having  died  without  male  issue, 
and  seems  to  have  proceeded  with  much 
taste  and  judgment  in  choosing  the  site  of 
the  ancient  manor-place  for  the  ground  of 
her  new  building.  It  stands  most  beautifully 
situated  within  half  a  mile  of  the  Bristol 
Channel,  of  which  and  the  opposite  coast  of 
Somersetshire  it  commands  a  delightful  pros- 
pect. ']"he  timber  around  it  is  of  great  age 
and  size,  mingling  an  air  of  antiquity  witli 
the  more  modern  semblance  of  the  house 
itself. 

NORTHCOURT,  Isle  of  Wight,  about  two 
miles  from  Brixton,  in  the  parish  of  Shor- 
well,  the  seat  of  Sir  Henry  Percy  Gordon, 
Bart.  This  mansion  was  built  in  part  by  Sir 
John  Leigh,  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First ; 
but  he,  being  advanced  in  3'ears,  died  befoie 
he  could  finish  the  Avork,  and  left  its  com- 
pletion to  his  son.  From  the  Leighs  it 
passed,  about  sixty  years  ago,  to  Richard 
Bull,  Esq.,  who  much  improved  it.     We  next 


find  it  in  the  possession  of  Richard  Alex- 
ander Bennet,  Esq.,  from  whom  it  has  come 
into  the  hands  of  the  present  possessor. 

The  style  of  architecture  prevailing  in 
this  seat  may  be  inferred  from  the  time  of 
its  erection,  the  various  improvements  not 
having  much  altered  or  disturbed  its  original 
character.  Over  a  porch  in  the  centre  are  a 
sliield  of  arms  and  the  date  1615.  The  pro- 
jecting portion  of  this  front,  however,  and 
the  whole  of  that  on  the  north  side,  are  later 
additions  to  the  original  design. 

The  grounds  are  Avell  laid  out,  and  com- 
mand an  extensive  view  of  the  sea.  A  suc- 
cession of  terraces,  the  work  probably  of  the 
original  proprietor,  still  remain  ;  they  ai-e 
cut  out  in  tiie  side  of  the  hill  that  adjoins 
the  mansion  at  the  south  end. 

QUERNMORE  PARK,  sometimes  called 
Park  Hall,  Lancashire,  the  seat  of  William 
Garnett,  J'^sq.,  a  magistrate  for  the  county, 
highsheriff  for  the  samein  1843,  and  Master 
Forester  of  Her  Majesty's  forest  of  Bleas- 
dale,  assigned  to  him,  with  the  crown's  con- 
sent, by  John  Fenton  Cawthorne,  Esq.,M.P., 
in  1826,  and  confirmed  by  patent  from  the 
crown,  in  1842. 

The  name,  Quernmore,  has,  in  all  proba- 
bility, been  derived  from  the  stone  wliich 
is  found  here,  called  Hungerstone,  full 
of  liard  flinty  pebbles,  and  similar  to  ancient 
Roman  querns,  whereof  small  mill-stones  were 
formerly  made  This  conjecture  seems  to  be 
coniirmed  by  the  discovery  of  several 
querns,  which  have  recently  been  dug  up  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

At  one  time,  this  estate  belonged  to  the 
Lords  Clifford  of  Chudleigh,  and  the  Hon. 
Edward  Clifford,  who  succeeded  his  brother 
in  the  title,  lived  at  the  old  Hall,  wliich  is 
now  converted  into  a  farm  house.  Bj)-  him 
it  was  sold  in  1793,  to  Charles  Gibson,  Esq., 
the  builder  of  the  present  mansion,  in  the 
year  following. 

In  1842,  this  estate  passed  into  the  hands 
of  William  Garnett,  Esq.,  who  bouglit  it 
from  the  trustees  of  Mr.  Gibson,  then  de- 
ceased. As  we  have  already  observed,  lie 
was  High  Sheriff  for  the  County  Pala- 
tine of  Lancaster  in  1843,  and  it  is  a  re- 
markable coincidence  mentioned  in  Raines's 
History  of  Lancashii-e,  tliat  in  the  time  of 
King  John  there  was  a  family  of  the  same 
name,  who  held  the  manor  of  Halton,  and 
one  of  whom  was  high  sheriff,  and  was  also 
]\Iaster  Forester  of  Quernmore  and  of  Bleas- 
dale.  Quernmore  was  finally  and  totally 
disafforested  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1811, 
from  which  time  the  customary  septennial 
perambulation  has  been  confined  to  tlie 
borough. 

"\A'iib"am  Garnett  belonged  to  the  cele- 
brated firm  of  Robert  and  William  Garnetf, 
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so  distinguished  in  Mancliester  for  their  large 
commercial  operations,  more  especially  with 
Russia.  But  in  1832,  he  retired  from 
business,  -when  he  was  put  into  the  commis- 
sion of  the  peace,  and  acted  in  the  division 
of  Manchester  so  long  as  he  resided  in  that 
neighbourhood  at  Lark  Hill,  Salford,  now 
Peel  Park.  By  purchases  made  at  different 
times,  he  has  become  owner  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  entire  forest  of  Bleasdale,  and  has 
agreed  with  the  Duchy  for  the  forestal 
rights  in  perpetuity  over  so  much  of  the  land 
as  belongs  to  himself. 

The  mansion  at  Quernmore  is  a  handsome 
quadrangular  edifice,  three  stories  high,  with 
wings,  after  a  design  by  Mr.  Harrison,  an 
eminent  architect  of  Chester.  The  style  of 
it  may  perhaps  be  designated  as  the  EnglisJi- 
Italian  ,•  for  its  character  is  hardly  decided 
enough  to  bear  a  stricter  appellation.  It  is 
built  of  freestone,  and  commands  a  tine  view 
of  the  valley  of  the  Lune,  looking  towards 
Hornby  Castle,  the  river  flowing  at  a  little 
distance  below,  while  behind,  the  prospect  is 
terminated  by  a  mountain  ridge,  whence  there 
is  an  extensive  view  of  Morecoinbe  Bay,  em- 
bracing the  entire  range  of  the  mountain 
scenery  in  Cumberland.  Opposite  to  thehouse 
grows  a  coppice-wood,  upon  an  eminence 
called  Flodden  Hill.  According  to  a  legend, 
familiar  amongst  the  peasants  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, it  was  here  that  the  men  of  Lanca- 
shire, belonging  to  these  parts,  celebrated  the 
battle  of  Flodden  Field,  to  the  gaining  of 
which  they  had  so  mainly  contributed.  Hence 
came  the  appellation ;  and  it  is  supposed  by 
many,  that  the  name  is  yet  further  justified 
by  a  real  or  imaginary  resemblance  between 
the  two  places. 

jNIany  natural  curiosities  have  been  found 
about  here,  particularly  specimens  of  pet- 
rified moss,  and  remarkably  fine  septai-ia. 
Tlie  last  are  found  in  a  brook  not  far  distant. 
Numerous  specimens  of  fossil  plants  are  also 
found  in  the  freestone. 

NEWTON,  now  called  Condie,  in  the  co.  of 
Perth,  the  seat  of  Laurence  Oliphant,  Esq., 
at  one  time  M.P.  for  Perth. 

Condie  was  first  built  about  1545,  by 
William  Oliphant,  brother  to  Laurence, 
third  Lord,  at  which  time  he  married  his 
cousin,  Mary  Oliphant,  heiress  of  Berridale, 
ill  Caitlmess.  It  was  sold  about  the  year  1590 
to  Sir  William  Oliphant, a  cadet  of  thefamily. 

A  tragical  story  is  told,  and  currently 
believed,  in  connection  with  this  house. 
Lady  Oliphant,  who  was  the  wife  of  Sir 
James,  son  of  the  above  William,  was  killed 
by  her  own  sou  in  one  of  the  rooms,  some- 
where about  the  year  1G23. 

It  is  nearly  a  hundred  years  since  this  pro- 
perty was  bought  by  the  grandfather  of  the 
present  Laurence  Oliphant,  who   since  the 


death  of  the  late  James  Oliphant  of  Gask  is 
now  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  first  William, 
and  claims  to  represent  the  ancient  house  of 
Oliphant.  By  him,  as  by  his  predecessors, 
the  mansion  has,  at  different  times,  under- 
gone various  alterations,  and  though  it  can- 
not, pel  haps,  boast  of  much  architectural 
beauty,  it  is  exceedingly  commodious,  and 
adapted  to  modern  notions. 

OTTERHEAD,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  the 
seat  of  William  Beadon,  Jun.,  Esq.  It  is 
doubtful  by  what  families  this  estate  has 
been  possessed ;  but  there  are  faint  indica- 
tions of  its  having  at  difterent  times  passed 
through  many  hands.  At  one  period,  it  was 
held  by  the  Coombes,  of  Earnshill,  and  the 
present  owner  became  possessed  of  it  in 
right  of  his  wife,  Ann,  eldest  daughter  of 
'\^'illiam  Oliver,  Esq  ,  of  Hope  Corner,  in  the 
county  of  Somerset. 

Otterhead  is  romantically  situated  at  the 
head  of  the  valley  of  the  Otter,  on  the  wild 
track  of  hills  forming  the  Black-Down  range, 
and  is  equidistant  about  eight  miles  from  the 
well-known  towns  of  Taunton,  Wellington, 
Honiton,  and  Chard.  At  this  point,  the 
Otter  divides  the  counties  of  Devon  and 
Somerset,  taking  its  rise  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  house,  to  Avhich  it  has  given  the 
name  of  Otteihead.  The  house  and  estate 
have  received  considerable  additions  from 
the  present  proprietor,  the  mansion  being- 
built  in  the  early  Tudor  style  of  architectiu-e. 

The  grounds,  which  were  at  one  time  very 
densely  wooded,  lost  much  of  their  most 
valuable  timber  during  the  late  war,  when 
the  demand  for  that  article  became  more 
than  usually  pressing  for  varioits  purposes. 
The  remains  still  exist  of  two  avenues  ap- 
proaching the  mansion,  that  sufficiently  in- 
dicate its  former  character  of  an  old  manor- 
house. 

Game  is  abundant  here,  and  of  more 
various  kinds  than  are  usually  to  be  met  with 
on  the  same  spot.  The  principal  are,  wood- 
cock, snipes,  plover,  partridges,  pheasants, 
and  black-game,  in  addition  to  Avhich,  a  great 
va)-iety  of  wild  fowl  is  frequently  attracted 
hither  in  severe  weather  by  the  sheets  of 
water.  Hares,  too,  are  numerous.  Trouts, 
in  the  proper  season,  may  be  caught  in 
abundance,  and  sea  fishing  is  within  the 
compass  of  a  short  drive. 

The  country  of  the  Otter  presents  numer- 
ous icatures  of  historical  and  geological 
interest.  In  every  direction  are  evidences 
of  the  Piomans  having  once  been  here.  On 
the  Otterhead  estate  alone,  there  are  no  less 
than  four  mounds  or  barrows,  and  the  re- 
mains of  smelting  processes.  It  would  seem 
that  the  iron  lay  so  abundantly  on  the 
surface  they  had  no  need  to  make  excava- 
tions, but  collected  the  ore  in  snudl  heaps, 
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as  is  seen  by  the  quantity  of  scoria  lying 
evenly  scattered  over  many  of  the  arable 
fields.  There  is  no  doubt  of  iron  still  exist- 
ing in  considerable  quantities  upon  the 
Black-Down  hills. 

The  geological  character  of  the  country  is 
thegreen  sand-stone  formation;  and  numerous 
specimens  of  the  marine  life  of  very  remote 
ages  are  to  be  found  even  on  tlie  highest 
grounds. 

The  course  of  tlie  Otter  is  studded  witli 
places  of  note, — Up.  Ottery,  Mohun's  Ottery, 
Ottery  St.  Mary,  &c.  Speaking  of  this 
last  place,  Risdon  says,  "  Ottery  St.  IMary, 
the  prime  place  to  which  the  river  Ottery,  or 
river  of  water-dogs,  communicates,  its  name, 
hatli  its  dedication  to  St.  Mary,  in  Roan,  to 
wliich  it  was  given  by  King  Ed^\'arfl  the 
Confessor,  wlio  was  tlie  son  of  Emma,  sister 
of  the  second  Duke  Richard,  of  Normandy  ; 
and  his  bringing  up  in  those  parts  for  the 
space  of  twenty- five  years,  caused  him  so 
much  to  afl'ect  the  Normans,  tluit  the  ac- 
quaintance they  got  here  by  his  means  pro- 
cured them  such  liking  of  tlie  land  that  tlieir 
Duke,  William,  sliortly  after  conquered  tliis 
kingdom,  and  settled  it  on  his  posterity." 

Hence  it  would  appear,  it  was  this  part 
which  tirst  attracted  the  cupidity  of  the 
Normans,  and  led  to  the  battle  of  Hastings, 
so  fatal  to  the  Anglo  Saxon  domination. 
'J"he  tale  is  probable  enough,  for  tlie  course 
of  the  Otter  is  through  some  of  the  fau-est 
parts  of  the  country. 

LANGLEY  PARK,  in  tlie  county  of  Norfolk, 
near  the  small  town  of  Loddon,  which  is  on 
a  branch  of  the  river  Yare,  about  ton 
miles  south-east  from  Norwich.  This  noble 
mansion  is  the  seat  of  Sir  AVilliam  Beau- 
champ  Proctor,  Bart.,  a  vice  admiral  in 
the  royal  navy.  Tt  was  commenced  in  1720, 
or  theieabout,  for  Mr.  Recorder  Berney, 
Avho  before  it  was  completed,  sold  the  pro- 
perty to  George  Proctor,  Esq.,  and  he, 
dying  in  1744,  bequeathed  it,  Avith  a  con- 
siderable estate,  to  his  nephew,  William 
Beauchamp,  Esq ,  afterwivrds  Sir  William 
Beauchamp  Proctor,  Bart.,  and  Knight  Com- 
panion of  the  Bath.  By  him  the  mansion 
was  much  enlarged  and  Ijeautilied,  and  upon 
his  death,  in  1773,  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
son.  Sir  Thomas  Beauchamp  Proctor,  who 
died  in  1827.  The  estate  then  devolved  to 
Sir  William,  son  of  the  last  named  baronet, 
and  its  present  possessor. 

Langley  Hall  is  a  magnificent  structure, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  .say  to  what  style  of  arclii- 
tecture  it  exactly  belongs.  Perliaps  the 
term  Anglo-Italian  may  be  most  appropriate, 
as  comprising  in  that  somewhat  indefinite 
naiue  tlic  generality  of  its  characteristics. 
The  centre,  or  main  Iniihling,  i.s  in  five 
divisions,  with  a  portico  of  the  Doric  order  ; 


but  the  two  original  v\'ings  have  been  pulled 
down  and  re-built  by  Sir  AMlliam,  who  lia-^ 
likewise  added  niMch  to  the  comfort  and 
convenience,  as  Avell  as  to  the  embellishment^ 
of  the  mansion. 

Few  English  country  seats  are  richer  than 
Langley  Park  in  works  of  art,  of  the  very 
highest  order.  We  have  only  to  name 
Micliael  Angelo,  Salvator  Rosa,  Nicolas 
Bergheiii,  Canaletti,  Vandervelde,  Andre 
del  Sarta,  Wou\erman,  Teniers,  Vnndj'ck^ 
Leonard!  di  Vinci,  Claude,  Albert  Durer, 
the  two  Poussins,  Murillo,  Coi'nelius  Jansen  ; 
besides  these,  numerous  antiques,  and  many 
paintings  of  the  best  English  masters,  such. 
as  Gainsborough,  Wilson,  and  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds. 

The  park  possesses  an  agreeable  variety 
of  surface,  and  is  covered  with  extensive 
plantations  and  fine  timber.  One  part  in 
particular  deserves  notice,  being  a  walk  that 
extends  from  the  east  door  to  the  church, 
through  a  shrubbery  and  pleasure-grounct 
that  arc  kept  in  excellent  order. 

Sir  William  Beauchamp,  the  first  baronet 
of  that  family,  took  the  name  of  Proctor,  by 
ro3'al  permission,  under  the  Avill  of  his  uncle, 
George  Proctor,  Esq.,  from  Avhom,  as  already 
mentioned,  he  inherited  tlie  estate. 

ASGILL  HOUSE,  Richmond,  in  the  county 
of  Surrey,  the  seat  of  Benjamin  Cohen,  Plsq., 
a  justice  of  peace,  and  a  deputy-lieutenant 
for  the  same  county. 

The  mansion  was  originally  built  by  Sir 
Robert  Taylor,  the  bank  architect,  for  Sir 
Charles  Asgill,  Bart.,  Lord  I\rayor  of  Lon- 
don in  1758.  Since  his  time,  it  has  been 
successively  possessed  by  ^Irs.  Osbaldcston 
and  Whitshed  Keaiie,  Esq.,  and  lastly,  by, 
the  present  OAvner. 

Asgill  House  stands  upon  a  part  of  the 
site  of  the  old  palace  of  Richmond,  the  rest 
being  in  like  manner  leased  out  by  the 
crown  to  various  persons.  Its  style  of 
architecture  is  Tuscan,  after  a  design  by  the 
celebrated  Palladio,  "  remarkable  for  its 
chaste  and  simple  elegance." 

The  grounds  are  exceedingly  beautiful, 
^Ir.  Cohen  having  expended  considerable 
sums  in  their  improvement,  and  the  skill 
of  the  gardener  having  been  Avonderfully 
seconded  by  nature,  if  indeed  Ave  ought  not 
radier  to  call  her  tlie  principal,  from  the 
facilities  she  has  afforded  to  the  hand  of 
taste  and  judgment.  The  lav.-ii  is  oversha- 
dowed by  noble  elms,  Avliich  add  not  a  little 
to  the  general  effect  of  the  surrounding  land- 
scape— a  landscape,  so  luxuriant,  so  diversi- 
fied by  hill  and  dale,  rendered  yet  more 
lovelv  by  the  Avaters  of  "the  silvery  Thames," 
as  fairly  to  merit  the  Anglo  Saxon  name  of 
Sheen,  the  hcmttifid,  conferred  in  early  times 
on  sunny  Richmond. 
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■WHITTINGTON  HALL,  Lancashire,  in  Lons- 
dale IJundrcd,  tlie  seat  of  Tliomas  Greene, 
Esq ,  M.P.,  whose  family  was  originally 
located  at  Sl3'ne,  near  Lancaster,  which  pro- 
perty is  still  in  his  possession,  though  his 
residence  is  at  the  Hall. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  building 
is  Elizabethan.  It  is  in  part  the  remains  of 
an  old  border-tower,  to  which  additions 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  accord- 
ing to  the  taste  ur  the  necessities  of  the 
different  owners,  but  the  newest  portion  has 
been  built  by  the  present  owner. 

Along  the  whole  eastern  side  of  the  parish, 
in  which  this  mansion  is  situate,  flows  the 
Lune,  which  is  here  celebrated  for  its  sal- 
mon fishery.  A  small  stream,  called  School 
Beck,  and  running  out  of  AVhittingtou,  flows 
into  the  river  at  Arkholme. 

CLIFTON  HALL,  in  the  county  of  Stafford, 
the  seat  of  Henry  John  Pye,  E.sq  ,  the  lineal 
descendant  of  Sir  Robert  Pye  of  Farringdon, 
Berkshire,  the  senior  representative  of  the 
Pye  family,  temp.  Charles  1. 

The  manor  of  Clifton-Camville,  together 
with  the  village  of  tlie  same  name,  tills  up 
the  most  eastern  angle  of  the  county  and 
hundred  of  Olllow  North.  It  takes  its  name 
from  being  situated  on  a  bank  with  the  Mease 
to  tlie  north  east,  for  CUffe  or  Clive,  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  language  signifies  not  only  a 
rocky  place,  but  any  shelving  ground. 

Before  the  Conquest  it  was  held  by  Earl 
Algar  ;  soon  afterwards  it  was  in  the  King's 
own  hands,  being  a  place,  even  at  that  early 
period,  of  as  much  importance  as  it  is  in  the 
present  day.  Subsequently  it  came  to  Hugh, 
Earl  of  Chester,  with  whose  descendants  it 
remained  till  Agnes,  sister  and  coheir  of 
Eanulph  Blondevil,  Earl  of  Chester,  con- 
veyed it  in  marriage  to  William  de  Ferrers, 
Earl  of  Derby.  Under  the  Earls  of  Chester 
and  Derby  this  manor  was  held  from  the 
time  of  Henry  the  Second  at  least,  by  Mar- 
niion,  and  afterwards  by  Camville,  from 
whdm  it  took  its  additional  name.  From 
him  it  passed  to  the  family  of  Stafford,  usually 
denominated  of  Pipe,  a  manor  about  two 
miles  west  of  Liclifield.  "We  next  find  it  in 
the  possession  of  Lord  Keeper  Coventry,  who 
bought  it  of  Sir-  Walter  Ileveningham,  Knt. 
"With  the  Coventries  it  remained  till  1700, 
when  it  was  again  sold  to  Sir  Charles  VyQ, 
Bart.,  descended  from  the  Pyes  of  the 
Meende  or  Mende  Park,  near  Kilpec  Castle, 
in  the  county  of  Hereford. 

In  1708,  Sir  Charles  Pye  began  to  build 
the  present  Hall  at  Clifton,  but  ou  so  exten- 
sive a  plan  that  he  only  completed  the  two 
wings,  leaving  the  centre  altogether  un- 
touched. One  of  these  wings  has  since 
served  the  family  for  a  dwelling,  while  the 
other  has  been  used  for  various  purposes, 


but  principally  for  stabling.  Sir  Cliarles 
left  two  sons  and  three  daughters,  who  all 
died  unmarried.  Mary,  the  last  survivor, 
according  to  a  compact  made  between  her- 
self and  her  sister  Philippa,  bequeathed 
Clifton  for  life  to  General  John  Severne  of 
Shrewsbury,  the  son  of  Thomas  Seveme,  by 
Elizabeth,  eldest  sister  of  Sir  Charles  Pye. 
By  the  same  will,  after  his  death,  the  estate 
passed  to  the  Rev.  Richard  Watkins,  rector 
of  Rock,  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  also, 
though  more  distantly,  connected  with  the 
family  of  Pye.  At  last  it  reverted  to  the 
present  owner 

Clifton  Hall  belongs  in  its  style  of  archi- 
tecture to  the  reigns  of  Queen  Anne  and 
George  the  First,  a  style  that  may  be  not 
unaptly  called  an  English  version  of  the 
Italian,  but  which,  however  distinguished  for 
solidity  and  comfort,  has  few  of  the  lighter 
graces  of  the  original.  The  building  has 
that  never  failing  ornament  of  the  best  Eng- 
lish mansions,  a  handsome  park  full  of  noble 
trees.  It  is  approached  by  an  avenue  of 
lofty  elms,  both  broad  and  long,  or  at  least 
sufficiently  so  to  make  the  first  aspect  of  the 
place  yet  more  striking  and  imposing. 

Dr.  Plott  in  his  "  Natural  History  of  Staf- 
fordshire," tells  us  of  a  curious  stone  found. 
The  passage  alluded  to  occurs  in  the  chap- 
ter on  Formed  Stones,  and  is  to  this  effect : — 

"  After  stones  made  out  of  waters  and  re- 
sembling inanimate  figures  we  come,  next, 
to  such  as  represent  the  forms  of  animals, 
the  inhabitants  of  that  element,  whether 
fishes  of  the  marine  or  fresh-water  kind ;  of 
the  latter  whereof,  as  in  Oxfordshire,  I  met 
with  only  one;  and  that  of  the  same  species, 
but  of  a  difierent  colour,  it  being  a  reddish 
yellow  stone  found  somewhere  about  Clifton- 
Camwill"— Camville— "  by  the  worshipful 
Francis  Wolferstan,  of  Statibld,  Esq.,  not 
unaptly  resembling  the  middle  part  of  a 
barbel." 

The  Doctor  then  goes  on  to  say  that  "  as 
for  stones  fuund  like  sea-fish,  though  in  this 
mediterranean  county,  I  have  met  willimany, 
and  of  many  sorts,  but  chiefly  resembling 
shell-fish  of  the  testaceous  kinds,  both  uni- 
valves and  bivalves  ;  and  of  the  former  of 
these,  some  not  turbinated,  and  others  aga.n 
of  the  tuibinated  kind." 

The  conclusion  that  he  draws  from  such 
facts  is  that  "  these  formed  stones  cannot  be 
shaped  in  animal  moulds,"  a  conclusion  which 
may  well  admit  of  dispute,  and  the  rather  as 
he  offers  no  theory  of  his  own  to  account  for 
their  formation. 

BRYN  Y  PYS,  near  Wrexham,  Flintshire, 
the  principal  residence  of  Edmund  Peel, 
Esq.,  who  is  also  the  possessor  of  Landrinio 
Hall,  near  Welsh  Pool,  and  Wallington  Hall 
in  Norfolk  ;  all  of  which  are  strictly  entailed 
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upon  himself  and  liis  brotliers  and  sisters, 
the  children  of  the  Rev.  Ciiavles  AVicksted 
Ethelston,  of  Wicksted  Hall,  m  Cheshire,  by 
Anne,  his  Avife,  daughter  and  heir  of  Eobert 
Peel,  Esq.  of  Wallington  Hall,  brother-in-law 
and  nephev?  oi"  i\\Q  ftrst  &ir  "Robert  Peel,  Bart. 
The  mansion  of  Bryn  y  Rys   was   built 
about  the  year  1670,  by  Francis  Richard 
Price,  Esq.  of  Ballyhooly,   in  the  connty  of 
Cork,  Ireland,   in  whose  family  it  remained 
till  pm-chased  by  Mr.  Peel  in  1850.     Since 
that  time  the  building  has  received  many 
additions    and    alterations.      The    style    is 
Italian.     The  site  of  it  is  exceedingly  pleas- 
ing and  picturesque,  being  on  high  ground 
above  the  river  Dee.     The  house  command.s 
a  tine  prospect  of  the  Welsh  hills,  and  of  the 
entrance  to  the  Vale  of  Llangollen.      The 
grounds  are  not  very  extensive ;  but  many 
additions  and  improvements  are  in  progress, 
and  the   surrounding    country   is   pre-emi- 
nently beautiful. 

Upon  attaining  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
Mr.  Bdmnnd  Ethelston  succeeded  to  the  pro- 
perty of  his  maternal  grandfather,  Piobert 
Peel,  Esq.  of  Walhngton  Hall,  Norfolk, 
having  dropt  the  name  of  Ethelston,  and 
taken  that  of  Peel  only. 

SOMERFORD  BOOTHS,  Cheshire,  the  seat 
of  Clement  Swetenham,  Esq,  who  seived  in 
the  Peninsula  under  Wellington,  and  also  at 
the  battle  of  ^Vaterloo,  and  is  now  a  magis- 
trate and  deputy-lieutenant  of  tlie  county. 

This  mansion  is  delightfully  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Dane,  a  small  stream,  which, 
after  flowing  through  some  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque parts  of  the  county,  joins  the 
Weever  near  Northwich.  It  is  about  three 
miles  to  the  north-west  of  Congleton,  in  that 
part  of  the  parish  of  Astbury,  in  Northwich, 
wliich  extends  into  this  hundred.  Erected 
in  1612  by  Edmund  Swetenham,  it  f^till  re- 
tains all  the  principal  features  of  its  early 
cliaracfer.  The  north  front  is  particularly 
distinguished  by  some  bold  projections  ter- 
minating in  pointed  gables,  and  by  its  an- 
cient windows  with  labels  and  stone  mul- 
lions.  Some  material  alterations  have  been 
made  by  the  present  owner  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  Webb  the  archite  ct ;  and 
tlie  moat,  which  originally  surrounded  the 
house,  was  lilled  up  some  years  ago.  The 
library  is  handsomely  pantlled  with  oak,  and 
decorated  in  a  style  corresponding  with  the 
date  of  the  early  parts  of  the  building. 

The  prospect  commanded  by  Somerford 
Booths  is  picturesque  and  beautiiul  in  the 
extreme  It  stretches  over  tlie  fertile  valley 
of  the  Dane,  and  has  for  its  background  a 
chain  of  hills  between  Mole  Cop  and  Cloud 
End,  two  objects  of  peculiar  interest  in  the 
landscape. 

It  seems  probable  that  this  township  is 


included   in   the    Domesday   description    of 
Sumreford.  In  ancient  documents  it  is  called 
Somerford  juxta  Morton,    to    distinguish  it 
from  Somerford  Radnor.     Beyond  question 
the  family  of  Swetenham  was  settled  in  this 
townsVip  so  early  as  tlie  ve\gn  of  liiclAard 
the  First ;  and  in  the  time  of  Edward  the 
First,  they  had  a  grant  of  lands  here  from 
the  Somerfords,  with  whom  tliey  were  con- 
nected by  marriage.     It  is,  however,  by  no 
means  certain  that  this  was  their  first  settle- 
ment in  the  same  township,  though  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  their  having  continued  seated 
here  in  the  male  line  until  the  death  of  Ed- 
mund Swetenham,  Esq.,  which  took  place  in 
1768.    After  the  decease  of  his  widow,  upon 
whom   the   Somerford   Booths   estates    had 
been  settled  for  life,  they  passed  to  his  great 
nephew  and  heir,  Roger  Comberbach,  Esq., 
who,    hi    consequence,    took    the   name   of 
Swetenham.     From  him  they  descended  to 
his  son,  the  present  holder  of  the  property. 

STAPELEY  HOUSE,  near  Nantwich,co.  Ches- 
ter. This  mansion  Avas  originally  built  in  1778, 
by  John  Burscoe,  Esq.,  near  the  site  of  the 
old  family  residence,  which  was  taken  down 
a  few  years  ago,  and,  instead  thereof,  some 
cottages  Avere  erected  for  dome.stic  purposes. 

The  house  and  grounds  have  lately  been 
much  improved  by  the  present  proprietor, 
under  the  able  superintendence  of  Anthony 
Salvin,  Esq.  The  mansion  is  brick,  with  stone 
coins,  and  in  the  centre  rises  a  camjjanile, 
Avitb  belvidere,  after  the  Italian  style,  com- 
manding an  extensive  A'iew  of  the  adjacent 
country.  The  gardens  are  also  tastefully 
laid  out,  after  the  designs  of  the  same  ac- 
complished architect. 

Of  the  Burscoe  pedigree,  there  are  few 
particulars  extant,  prior  to  the  time  of  the 
above  John  Burscoe,  but  the  following 
memorandum  refers  to  his  grandmother's 
family. — 

By  lineal  descent,  on  the  female  side,  lie 
sprang  from  a  younger  branch  of  the  .sove- 
reign Dukes  of  Brittany  in  Fi-ance,  from 
which  province  it  i-emoved  to  Normand}^ 
before  the  Conquest.  Robert  and  Roger  de 
Eurus,  bearing  the  same  Arms  as  the  Dukes 
of  Brittany,  came  over  with  William  the 
Conqueror. 

From  Robert,  the  immediate  ancestors  of 
the  Pcrccvals  or  Pcrcirals,  of  Sugnal,  co. 
Staflbrd,  are  descended,  into  Avhich  family, 
Richard,  the  grandfather  of  the  late  John 
Burscoe,  Esq.,  married. 

This  John  Burscoe  married  Elizabeth  Tur- 
ner, and  had  issue  two  sons,  James  and 
John  who  died  s}).,  and  one  daughter,  Kathe- 
rine,  the  Avife  of  William  HarAvood  Folliott, 
Esq.,  of  Chester,  by  Avhom  she  had,  Avith 
other  is.'ue,  a  son  and  heir,  James,  in  Holy 
Orders,  the  present  proprietor,  who  married 
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]\Iaiy  Anne  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  tlie  late 
Rev.  Enoch  Clementson,  Incumbent  of 
Chuich  MinshuU,  co.  Chester,  and  has  issue 
one  son,  James,  born  at  Rome,  183G. 

BODIOR,  near  Holyhead,  in  the  parish 
of  Rhoscoljn,  county  of  Anglcsea,  North 
Wales,  the  seat  of  John  Lewis  Hamp- 
ton Lewis,  Esq.,  a  magistrate  and  deputy- 
lieutenant  for  the  county  of  Anglesea,  and 
also  a  magistrate  for  the  Queen's  County, 
Ireland. 

Bodior,  which  is  of  very  ancient  but  un- 
certain date,  was  built  by  an  ancestor  of 
the  present  proprietor,  in  wliose  family  it 
has  been  for  time  out  of  mind  It  signifies 
the  "  habitation  of  the  governor ; "  bod, 
meaning  a  fixed  abode,  and  lOR,  a  lord  or 
governor,  a  name  given  to  it,  in  all  proba- 
bility, from  its  having  been  the  fortress  of  a 
Roman  commander,  at  the  time  when  Angle- 
sea  was  invaded  and  subdued  by  Agricola. 
From  "  Rowland's  Mona  Antiqua  Restaurata" 
it  appears  that  Bodior  was  one  of  the  three 
principal  places  in  the  island.  Near  it 
are  some  Roman  remains,  and  traces  of  a 
Roman  road.  The  walls  of  this  build- 
ing are  of  prodigious  thickness,  the  architec- 
ture irregular,  and  additions  have  been  made 
to  the  whole  since  its  first  erection,  as  ap- 
pears from  a  stone  in  one  of  the  gables, 
bearing  the  date  1529.  It  is  situated  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  sea,  amidst  very 
extensive  grounds,  and  in  a  sheltered  highly 
cultivated  nook,  that  forms  a  striking  con- 
trast with  the  scenery  about  it.  All  around 
is  wild  and  broken,  and  intersected  with 
rocks,  that  in  some  parts  of  the  estate  have 
a  considerable  elevation,  giving  to  the  land- 
scape an  air  of  rough  grandeur. 

The  owner  of  this  fine  estate  is  also  pos- 
sessed of  Heullys,  near  Beaumaris. 

HENLLYS,  in  the  parish  of  Llanfaes,  near 
Beaumaris,  in  the  county  of  Anglesea,  the 
seat  of  John  Lewis  Hampton  Lewis,  Esq., 
the  owner  of  Bodior. 

The  family  of  Hampton  came  to  Henllys  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  having  ob- 
tained from  him  the  grant  of  this  property, 
together  with  the  lieutenant-governorship 
of  Beaumaris  Castle.  It  will  by  some  per- 
haps be  deemed  a  curious  coincidence,  that 
in  154G  the  Richard  Hampton  of  the  day 
was  high  sheriff  for  the  county,  while,  in 
1846,  tlie  same  ofBoe  was  held  by  his  de- 
scendant. Captain  John  Lewis  Hampton 
Lewis,  the  present  proprietor. 

There  is  a  stone  in  an  old  portion  of  the 
present  mansion,  indicating  that  it  was  built 
in  1460.  It  has  undergone,  since  that  time, 
many  additions  at  various  periods,  and  has 
lately  been  almost  entirely  rebuilt  by  Cap- 
tain   Lewis,    in    the    Elizabethan   style   of 


architecture.  The  situation  of  the  house  is 
well  chosen,  near  one  end  of  Baron  Hill, 
commanding  extensive  views  of  the  Carmar- 
thenshire range  of  mountains,  the  sea,  and 
the  Menai  Straits.  Too  much  indeed  can- 
not be  said  in  admiration  of  this  charming 
domain,  which  is  generally  considered  to 
surpass  in  variety  the  most  beautiful  por- 
tions of  the  island. 

Amongst  the  numerous  relics,  Avhich  are 
treasured  up  in  the  house,  is  a  bedstead, 
which  belonged  to  the  celebrated  Owen 
Tudor,  a  name  cherished  in  Wales  above 
all  others. 

_KNILL  COURT,  Herefordshire,  the  seat  of 
Sir  John  A^'alsham,  Bart.  The  period  at 
which  the  ancient  mansion  was  erected  is 
uncertain,  but  it  was  entirely  rebuilt  in 
1830-31,  by  the  present  baronet,  upon  the 
old  foundations,  and  in  its  old  style.  The 
more  modern  part  of  the  building,  as  it 
stood  previous  to  this  re-construction,  had 
been  added  -by  John  Knill,  in  the  year  of 
his  shrievalty,  1561  ;  the  more  ancient  part 
was  supposed  by  ^Nlr.  Nash  to  have  been 
erected  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Second. 
But  amidst  all  this  uncertainty  in  regard 
to  the  date  of  the  various  portions  of  the 
building,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  Knills 
and  AValshams  have  been  lords  of  Knill  in 
lineal  descent  from  parent  to  child,  since  the 
twelfth  century,  towards  the  end  of  which, 
Sir  John  de  Knill,  one  of  the  younger  sons 
of  William,  l^ord  de  Braose,  received  the 
manor  oi  Knill,  with  many  other  estates,  in 
gift  from  his  father,  who  had  inherited  them 
from  his  maternal  grandfatlier,  Bernard  de 
Newmarch,  one  of  the  companioris  in  arms 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  himself  the 
conqueror  of  Brecknockshire.  Knill  passed 
from  the  Knills  to  the  Walshams  in  the 
time  of  James  the  First,  by  the  marriage 
of  John  Walsham,  of  Presteigne,  in  Rad- 
norshire, with  Barbara  Knill,  the  grand- 
daughter, and  eventual  heiress,  of  the  above 
mentioned  John  Knill. 

Knill  Court  is  a  building  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan style  of  architecture,  and  stands  on 
the  edge  of  a  precipitous  Ijank,  overhanging 
a  mountain  stream,  called  Knill  Brook.  The 
original  residence  of  the  Knills  was  unques- 
tionably one  of  the  small  castles  of  the 
Welsh  marches,  entirely  commanding  the 
pass  through  the  narrow  vale  of  Knill  from 
Radnorshire  into  England. 

PYLEWELL,  formerly  PiLEWELL,  in  the 
CO.  of  Hants,  the  seat  of  George  Montagu 
Warren  Peacocke,  Esq.  This  mansion, 
Avhich  was  built  some  centuries  ago,  though 
we  can  no  longer  fix  the  date  w'lih.  certainty, 
has  been  possessed  by  the  Worsleys  and 
the  AYelds,  and  at  one  time  was  inhaljited 
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by  the  Pi'ince  of  Wales  and  family  for  the 
benefit  of  sea-bathing.  It  is  of  the  Italian 
order  of  architecture,  the  south  front, 
which  consists  of  an  elegant  suite  of  apart- 
ments, being  the  most  striking.  The  library 
forms  its  west  wing,  a  noble  and  well  propor- 
tioned room  stocked  with  a  variety  of  choice 
works.  A  well  timbered  park  surrounds 
the  whole,  that  is  waslied  by  the  iSolent,  a 
narrow  channel  of  the  sea  dividing  the  Isle 
of  Wight  upon  the  north  from  the  opposite 
coast.  The  grounds  command  a  beautiful 
prospect  ranging  from  the  Needles  to  Spit- 
head,  almost  unrivalled  indeed  to  those  Avho 
more  particularly  admiie  sea- views.  Like 
tlie  poet's  mist, 

"  The  sea  is  here,  the  sea  is  there, 
The  sea  is  everywheie." 

ROECLIFFE  MANOR,  co.  Leicester,  the 
seat  of  Sir  Frederick  W.  Heygate,  Bart.,  is 
situated  about  seven  miles  north  of  Leices- 
ter, and  almost  in  the  heart  of  Charnwood 
Forest.  The  ancie)it  manor  which  is  a 
member  of  Sv/ithland,  but,  Ave  believe 
l^arochially  independant,  includes  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  portions  of  Charnwood. 
Its  name  is  derived  from  the  circumstance 
of  its  having  been  a  deer  park  and  hunting 
ground  of  the  Norman  Earls  of  Leicester. 
It  was  purchased  from  the  Danvers  family 
by  the  late  Sir  William  Heygate,  the  father 
of  the  present  Baronet,  to  whom  must  be 
ascribed  the  merit  of  first  pointing  out 
Charnwood  Forest  as  an  eligible  site  for  a 
mansion.  A  Forest  cottage  was  the  first 
erection  on  the  spot  Avhich  isnow^  graced  by 
a  mansion  that  is  justly  considered  one  of 
the  great  ornaments  of  this  interesting 
locality.  A  possessor  void  of  taste  would 
perliaps  have  begun  his  improvements  by 
obliterating,  as  far  as  possible,  the  Avild  fea- 
tures of  the  forest.  Not  so  Sir  William 
Heygate:  by  judicious  planting  he  soon  pro- 
duced the  necessary  slielter,  and  preserving 
all  the  strikingly  picturesque  scenery,  and 
cultivating  only  plain  and  upland,  he  formed 
an  oasis  in  the  desert,  of  wild  and  singular 
beauty.  IMountaiu  scenery,  landscape,  gar- 
dening and  higli  cultivation  are  perhaps 
nowhere  so  effectively  combined  as  at  Roe- 
cliffe  Manor.  The  house  is  in  the  Italian 
style  and  is  at  once  elegant  and  commodious. 
To  the  stranger  passing  over  the  wild  Ciiarn- 
wood  hills  and  coming  imexpectedly  on  this 
beautiful  retreat  the  contrast  is  inexpressibly 
striking  ;  and  if  tite  Roeclilie  of  twenty  years 
ago  could  be  presented  to  him  he  would 
probably  alloAV  tliat  in  no  spot  in  England 
had  the  hand  of  taste  and  tlie  judicious 
application  of  capital  produced  a  more 
delightful  change  or  been  moi-e  felicitously 
employed. 


BUELTON  HALL,  Shropshire,  the  seat  of 
Robert  Chambre  VaugJian,  Esq.  From 
time  immemorial  it  has  been  the  principal 
messuage  or  mansion  of  tlie  lords  of  tlie 
manor  of  Burlton,  which  manor  was  granted 
A  D.  1087,  by  Roger  de  JMontgomery  to  the 
abbey  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  Shrewsbury. 
It  continued  attached  tliereto,  till  the  disso- 
lution of  monasteries  by  Henry  the  Eiglith, 
who  seized  it  into  his  own  hands,  when  it  re- 
mained in  the  croAvn  until  tlie  second  year  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  In  tliat  year  Ave  find  it  men- 
tioned in  the  partition  of  the  estates  of  a  per- 
son named  Griffiths.  It  then  passed  to  the 
Lawleys,  to  whicli  family  belonged  Sir  Ld- 
Avard  Lawley,  K.  B.  Upon  his  death  it 
came  to  his  only  daughter,  Ursula,  who 
married,  first.  Sir  Robeit  Bertie,  K.B.,  and 
secondly,  George  Penruddock,  Esq.,  Avho 
Avas  a  zealous  royalist,  and  avIio,  as  colonel, 
commanded  a  regiment  of  horse  in  the  king's 
service.  It  has  been  said  by  some  writers, 
that  he  forfeited  his  estates  Avhen  the  Round- 
heads gained  the  upper  hand  under  the 
victorious  guidance  of  Cromwell.  If  this 
Avere  really  the  case,  he  must  by  some 
means  have  got  them  back  again,  for  he 
shortly  afterwards  gave  the  manor  and  es- 
tate of  Burlton  to  Captain  Arthixr  Cham- 
bre, of  the  Anglo-Norman  family  of  that 
name,  in  requital  of  the  large  sums  he  ad- 
vanced during  the  Avar  for  the  pay  of  tlie 
regiment.  With  his  descendants  the  estate 
has  remained  ever  since,  being  now  held 
by  his  representative,  Robert  Chambre 
Vaughan,  Esq.  The  paternal  descent  of 
the  family  of  Vauglian,  now  of  Burlton,  and 
formerly  of  Plas  Thomas,  has  been  traced  bj' 
Salisbury  to  a  very  remote  period.  Upon 
the  authority  of  Gildas,  Bede,  and  Nennurs, 
he  carries  it  through  the  celebrated  Tudor 
Trevor,  Founder  of  tlie  Tribe  of  the 
INlarciies,  to  Vortigern,  king  of  Britain  in  44G. 

Burlton  Hall  was  originally  built  by  the 
abbot  and  monks  of  tlie  abliey  in  Shrews- 
buiy.  Since  their  time  it  has  been  so  often 
repaired,  altered,  diminished,  and  added  to, 
that,  like  the  sacred  ship,  Paralus,  of  tlie 
Athenians,  very  little  of  the  original  re- 
mains, and  the  whole  is  in  consequence  too 
irregular  to  be  classed  under  any  paiticular 
style  of  architecture.  Tlie  greater  part  of 
these  changes  took  place  about  the  year 
1420,  but  having  suffered  much  from  the 
efi'ects  of  time,  it  Avas  again  restored  and 
beautified  in  1837.  Its  appearance  is  exceed- 
ingly picturesque,  being  Avell  nigh  covered 
Avith  ivy,  and  standing  in  the  midst  of  trees. 

The  interior  of  this  old  mansion  has  unu- 
sual charms  for  the  lover  of  antiquity, 
though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  vene'r- 
aide  elfect  is  obtained  at  the  expense  of 
some  inconvenience  to  the  residents,  if  we 
compare  it  with  the  manifold  comforts  of  a 
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modern  bullcling.  The  liouse  is  ratlier 
small,  the  rooms  low,  and  too  much  space 
perhaps  is  occupied  by  the  huge  old- 
fhsliioned  chimneys.  The  ceiling,  as  well 
as  tlie  sides  of  tJie  porch  and  outer  hall,  is 
lined  with  oak  most  elaborately  carved,  and 
the  same  antique  character  runs  through  the 
greater  j^nrt  of  the  furniture.  i\Iost  of  the 
beds  are  of  carved  oak ;  the  family  plate  is 
choice  and  old,  consisting  of  apostle-spoons, 
tankards,  urns,  tea-services,  &c.,  but  this 
almost  unique  array,  has  not  seen  the 
light  for  the  last  thirty  years,  owing  to 
the  very  retired  habits  of  the  present  owner. 
Here  too  will  be  found  some  arms  of  an 
ancient  date,  amongst  which  are  the  sword 
and  one  of  the  pistols  of  Captain  Arthur 
Chambre,  who  had  a  troop  in  Colonel 
Penruddock's  regiment  of  horse  during 
the  great  Civil  War.  The  stock  of  the 
pistol  is  ornamented  Avith  a  silver  head  of 
King  Charles,  a  sntlicient  voucher  for  the 
zealous  loyalty  of  its  owner.  The  family 
pictures  are  very  numerous,  and  by  various 
artists  of  more  or  less  eminence,  such  as  Sir 
I'eter  Lely,  Sir  Godfrey  Knellei",  Hogarth 
Stopylien,  &c.  ;  while  the  tine  old  foreign 
china  is  in  such  quantities  as  to  be  abso- 
lutely an  inconvenience.  The  books  also,  a 
much  more  important  matter,  are  so  nume- 
rous, that  they  have  overflowed  the  library, 
and  fill  every  room  in  the  house.  E^xny- 
thing  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  accumu- 
lated within  these  ivy-covered  Avails  that 
a  man  of  taste  and  learning,  who  had 
abandoned  the  busy  world,  Avould  donand 
in  his  retirement. 

HODNETTHALL,  Shropshire,  thirteen  miles 
from  Shrewsbury,  the  seat  of  Algernon- 
Charles  Heber- Percy,  Esq.  It  has  been  dis- 
puted whether  this  name  is  Welsh  or  Saxon, 
but  it  seems  most  probable  that  it  had  the 
latter  origin,  and  was  derived  from  Odo,  a 
Saxon  possessor  of  the  manor  at  a  very 
early  period.  The  name  of  Odenett  occurs 
in  Domesday. 

This  manor  was  held  by  the  service  of 
being  "steward  of  the  honor  of, Montgo- 
mery," the  lords  of  Ilodnet  being  bound  by 
this  serjeantry  to  defend  the  castle  of  that 
name  in  AVales,  and  to  keep  it  in  good 
repair  ;  from  them  it  passed  to  the  Lud- 
lows  by  the  heiress  of  William  de  Hodenet, 
and  afterwards  by  the  marriage  of  Alice 
LudloAv,  "  the  ladye  of  Hodnet,"  with 
Humphrey  Vernon,  to  the  Vernons,  several 
of  whom  Avere  knights  of  the  shire  for  Salop, 
as  many  of  the  Ludlows  had  also  been. 
From  the  Vernons,  it  devolved,  by  female 
inheritance,  on  the  family  of  Ileber,  and  sub- 
sequently came  to  that  of  Percy,  througli  the 
marriage  of  Emil^r^  eldest  daughter  of  Regi- 
nald lieber,  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  with  Alger- 


non Charles  Percy,  Esq.,  nephew  of  the  Earl 
of  Beverley. 

Hodnet  Hall  is  a  complete  specimen  of 
that  rude  and  ancient  style  of  building, 
which  is  so  pleasing  to  the  fancy  of  the 
poet  and  the  painter.  Upon  those  who  are 
Avedded  to  the  comforts  and  habits  of 
modern  refinement  it  may  perhaps  make  a 
less  favourable  impression.  The  venerable 
north  front  is  composed  of  Avood  and 
))laster,  Avith  oaken  pinnacles  and  gables. 
The  south  front  is  of  brick-work,  and  the 
whole  building  presents  no  uniform  charac- 
ter, having  been  repaired  from  time  to  time 
by  its  various  possessors,  each  of  Avhom  had 
more  regard  to  his  own  taste  or  his  own 
Avantsthan  desire  to  maintain  any  consistency 
in  the  architecture.  It  cannot,  however, 
be  denied  that  even  this  irregularity  has  its 
charms,  not  those,  indeed,  Avhich  belong  to 
a  regular  design,  but  an  attraction  peculiar 
to  itself,  Avhether  of  a  less  or  greater  de- 
gree it  is  not  Avortli  Avhile  to  enquire. 

The  situation  of  the  Hall  is  Ioav,  but  it 
is  embosomed  in  trees,  and  the  grounds 
about  it  are  highly  picturesque.  The  parks 
occupy  a  higher  site  to  the  west,  command- 
ing a  very  beautiful  prospect  over  the 
county  of  Salop.  They  Avere  enclosed  for 
deer  by  royal  permission  in  the  time  of 
Henry  the  First,  as  appears  from  a  deed 
still  in  the  possession  of  the  presen  t 
owner,  and  signed  by  that  monarch.  The 
same  document  confers  certain  othe  r 
manorial  rights  and  privileges  upon  the 
lords  of  Hodnet. 

BEOUGHAM,  Westmorland,  the  seat  of 
Henry  Lord  Brougham  and  Vaux. 

This  ancient  building  stands  upon  the 
platform  of  a  steep  slope  or  glacis,  of  a  circu- 
lar form,  and  of  considerable  height,  which  has 
every  appearance  of  having  been  the  site  of 
a  British  camp.  It  commands  a  A'iew  of 
singular  extent,  beauty,  and  A^ariet}^  To  the 
south,  it  comprehends  the  fine  Avilley  of  the 
Lowther,  richly  Avooded,  and  bounded  by  the 
range  of  hills  Avhich  extend  frum  the  Shap- 
m.oors  to  Yorkshire.  To  the  Avest,  the  coun- 
try is  more  broken,  but  still  thickl}'-  wooded, 
and  terminating  in  successive  ranges  of  the 
highest  of  the  Lake  mountains,  among  which 
Ilelvellyn,  Catchidicam,  Saddleback,  and 
Skiddaw,  are  the  most  prominent  features. 
To  the  north  lies  the  picturesque  village  of 
Eamont,  emboAvered  in  trees,  and  watered  by 
the  beautiful  river  Lowther,  flowing  from 
HaAvswater  and  Eamont  from  Ullswater, 
with  the  ancient  British  mound,  called  King 
Arthur's  Round  Table,  the  Avhole  backed  by 
the  ruins  of  Penrith  Castle  and  Penrith  Fell, 
surmounted  by  its  old  bolder  beacon.  To 
the  east,  the  view  is  of  a  totally  distinct 
character ;    stretching  over  the   vast  plain. 
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through  which  flows  the  river  Eden,  and 
bounded  by  the  immense  chain  of  mountain, 
called  Crossfell,  which  divides  the  counties 
of  Westmorland  and  Cumberland  from  Dur- 
ham and  Northumberland.  This  fine  ciiain, 
diversified  by  numerous  pikes,  is  nearly  as 
high  as  the  Helvellyn  range,  and  from  its 
form,  and  the  plain  it  rises  from,  has  been  aptly 
termed  the  Pyrenees  of  England.  From  this 
site,  also, is  seen  the  ruins  of  Brougham  Castle. 

Upon  the  terrace  which  •commands  this 
unequalled  prospect,  stands  the  house,  sur- 
rounded by  loft)-  grey  Avails  covered  Avith 
ivy,  and  enclosing  (with  the  buildings)  an 
outer  and  an  inner  court,  each  of  great 
extent.  The  outer  is  approached  by  an 
avenue  of  very  old  oaks,  and  entered  by  an 
ancient  round  arched  gateway,  embattled 
and  machicolated  ;  the  heads  and  mouldings 
of  one  part  (which  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
oldest)  showing  the  date  to  be  the  middle  of 
the  13th  century.  The  nailed  doors,  of  mas- 
sive oak,  nearly  six  inches  in  thickness,  are 
original,  and  highly  curious. 

The  House  appears  to  have  consisted 
originally  of  an  Anglo-Norman  tower,  only 
one  wall  of  which  now  exists  in  its  original 
state,  but  containing  a  round  headed  arcli, 
which  marks  its  date  ;  the  other  parts  haAC 
been  rebuilt  in  the  original  style,  Avhich  is  of 
the  beginning  of  the  r2th  century.  To  this, 
joined  by  a  low  I^uilding,  (Avhich  fell  doAvn 
and  was  rebuilt  some  years  ago)  had  been 
added  a  lofty  tower,  Avhich,  from  the  mould- 
ings of  tJie  windoAvs,  belongs  to  the  latter 
half  of  the  l3th  century,  and  was  built  after 
the  old  gateway  and  outer  Avails  enclosed  the 
court  yard. 

The  next  addition  appears  to  haA'e  been 
the  Great  Hall,  of  the  time  of  Richard  111., 
or  Henry  VII.  ;  after  which,  in  Henry  VIII. 
or  Edward  VI.'s  time,  a  series  of  rooms 
adjoining  its  Avestern  side  were  built,  and  in 
one  of  these  are  the  arms,  in  stone,  of  Edward 
VI.,  over  a  chimney  piece,  which  has  un- 
fortunately been  modernised.  A  long  range 
of  buildings,  on  the  north  side  of  the  principal 
court,  is  Jacobean  architecture,  but  ])lain. 
The  rest  of  tlie  building  and  offices  (witli  the 
exception  of  the  part  Avhich  joins  the  Old 
Gateway,  and  Avhich  is  very  ancient)  are 
modern,  having  been  all  rebuilt  Avithin  the 
last  twenty  years.  The  interior  is  extremely 
rich  in  oak  carvings,  tapestry,  stained  glass, 
stamped  leather,  painted  ceilings,  and  other 
curious  and  ancient  decorations.  Some  of 
tlie  armour  in  the  Hall  (Avhieh  has  been  re- 
moved I'rom  tlio  Old  Armoury  at  the  top  of 
the  high  tower)  is  very  fine,  and  among  the 
most  curious  specimens  to  the  antiquary  is 
the  "  Prycke  Spur"  of  Udard  de  Eroham, 
taken  from  his  heel  as  he  Avas  found  laid 
cross-legged  in  the  Chancel  of  the  Parish 
Church     of    Brougham,    his    sword    cross- 


hilt  ed,  and  probably  the  same  that  A\'as  Avorn 
by  him  Avhen  he  joined  the  Second  Crusade, 
and  the  Talisman  brought  by  him  from  the 
Holy  Land.  The  account  of  this  curious 
disinterment  is  to  be  found  in  the  Archajolo- 
gical  Journal  for  1847. 

There  is  no  part  of  tliis  house  more  ancient 
or  more  interesting  than  tlie  Chapel.  This 
is  of  great  antiquity,  although  the  roof  and 
AvindoAvs  Avere  altered  by  the  Countess  of 
Pembroke  in  1659,  but  the  original  charac- 
ter has  been  successfully  restored  and  pre- 
served by  a  careful  reparation,  and  nothing 
can  exceed  the  rich  and  solemn  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  old  black  oak  carvings,  and  the 
colours  of  the  stained  glass,  which  is  very 
early — r2th  century.  There  is  nothing 
more  curious  here  than  the  A'essels,  which 
are  still  preserved  in  the  Ambrey.  The 
Chalice  and  Paten  are  silver  gilt,  and  of  a 
very  early  type ;  but  the  singular  and  rare 
object  is  the  original  Py.c,  Avhich,  with  the 
Christmatory,  is  of  fine  Byzantine  Avork,  and 
a  Processional  Cross,  of  the  liighest  an- 
tiquity. Dr.  Monkhouse,  a  Prebendary  of 
Carlisle,  avIio  made  a  MS.  collection  of 
Notes  on  the  Local  Antiquities  and  Families 
of  Cumberland  and  Westmorland,  about  the 
year  1680,  speaks  as  folloAvs  of  this  Chapel : — 
"  At  the  INIansion  of  BroAvham  stands  a 
Chapel  of  a  very  ancient  erection.  In  the 
year  1377,  Johannes  de  Burgham  is  said  to 
liaA'e  luul  '  Capellam  apud  Browham,  S. 
Wilfrido  sacram,  ab  antiquis  temporibus  fun 
datam,"  and  that  a  Chaplain  attended  divine 
offices  at  it." 

Speaking  of  the  place  and  family.  Dr. 
Monkhouse  says  ; — "  That  BroAvham  Avas  a 
Roman  Station  is  evident,  from  the  many 
Roman  Altars  Avith  Inscriptions,  Avhich  have 
been  frequently  dug  up  here.  From  BroAv- 
ham,  or  as  it  Avas  sometimes  Avrit  Burgluan, 
an  ancient  and  warlike  family  took  tlieir 
surname  and  designation.  They  resided  and 
flourished  at  this  place  for  several  ages.  In 
or  about  the  reign  of  Edward  1.,  Gilbertus 
de  Burgham  Avas  in  possession  of  the  wliole, 
Avhich  he  held  in  Drengagio,  a  sort  of  mili- 
tary service.  One  moiety  of  the  estate  and 
manor  he  remits  and  gives  up,  with  the  mill 
and  advoAvson  of  the  Church,  and  all  his 
Land  Avithin  the  Forest  of  Whinfell  and 
Hamels,  to  Robert  de  Veteriponte,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  other  should  be  free  from  that 
tenure  to  him  and  his  posterity.  Of  late 
years,  Plenry  Browliam,  Esquire,  a  descen- 
dant of  the  said  Gilbert,  sold  the  possession 
and  removed  to  Scailes,  Avithin  the  parish  of 
Skelton,  co.  Cumberland,  Avhere  some  ac- 
count is  given  of  the  family."  In  the  margin 
of  the  MS  is  added,  hi  another  hand; — "In 
the  year  1716,  John  Browham,  Esquire,  of 
Scales,  repurchased  the  estate,  and  is  noAv  in 
possession  of  it." 
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The  family  is  of  Sa^on  descent,  deriving 
its  name  from  tlie  ancient  Bi'ocavum  of  the 
Romans.  In  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  Iter 
V.  "  London  to  Carlisle,"  it  is  thus  stated — 
"  Verteris  (Brougli)  ad  Brocavo  M.P.  xx. 
niihi  quidem  Brocavum  esse  Brougham.''^ 
Camden  in  his  Britannia  (Ed.  1600,  p.  689,) 
speaking  of  Brocavum,  says  :-  "Though  age 
has  consumed  both  its  buildings  and  splen- 
dour, the  name  is  preserved  almost  entire  in 
the  present  one  of  Brougham'' 

The  estate  of  Burgham  or  Brougham  be- 
longed to  the  Brougliam  family  before  the 
Conquest.  This  is  so  stated  by  Dr.  Camp- 
bell, the  historian  :  but  it  does  not  rest  upon 
his  authority  alone,  for  among  the  records  in 
the  Tower,  we  find  the  name  of  Gilbert  d« 
Broham  among  the  Drengi  of  Westmorland, 
who  made  fine  witli  King  John  that  they 
might  not  go  with  him  into  Normandy. 
Now,  Drengage  was  a  tenure  by  military  ser- 
vice, and  was  distinguislicd  from  simple 
knight's  service  by  this,  that  those  only  who 
lield  their  lands  by  Drengage  had  possessed 
them  before  the  Conquest,  and  were  permitted 
to  retain  them,  after  submitting  to  the  Con- 
queror. This  is  proved  by  Spelman,  who, 
after  giving  liis  authority,  proceeds  thus  : — 
"  Sunt  igitur  Drenches  vassalli  quidem  Mill- 
tares,  vel  ut  nostri  forenses  loqunntnr,  Te- 
nentes  per  servicium  militare.  Ex  dictis  autem 
notandum  est,  eos  omnes,  eorumve  auteces- 
Bores,  qui  e  Drengorum  classe  erant,  vel  per 
Drengagiuni  tenuere,  sua  incoluisse  patri- 
monia,  ante  advenium  Normannorum"  Spelm. 
Gloss,  p.  186.  Ed.  1664.  The  record  we 
have  referred  to  is  as  follows ; — "  Oblata 
Roll  2d  of  K.  Johu.  M.  5." 

"Westmerland.— Decern  et  septem  Drensi  de  West- 
meiiand  quonmi  nomina  Simou  de  Patesulf  habet,  dant 
Domino  Rcgi  L.  (fifty)  marc,  ut  remancant  ue  trans, 
fertent,  terrain'  at  passag  Dili.  Keg'." 

Nomina  ipsormn  Drengorum  sunt  hrec 

AValter  de  Ilarcla.  AValtc-r  de  Durand. 

Rob.  de  Suleby.  AVill  de  Askeby. 

Job.  Tailboys.  AVill.  Mauchel. 

Henr.  de  Cundel.  Alan.  Pincerna. 

Nicol.  fil.  Rob.  Ric.  Anglico. 

Hug.  de  Cotesford.  Rich.  fil.  Acher, 

RcgLii.  fil.  William.  Will,  de  Clifton. 

Giib.  de  Broham.  Will  de  Timcby. 

et  John  de  Morvill." 

IMany  of  these  are  names  renowned  in 
History,  as  AValter  de  Harcla,  ancestor  of  the 
de  Ilarcla  who  was  afterwards  Earl  of  Car- 
lisle. Tailboys,  Baron  of  Kendal,  John  de 
Morville,  brother  of  Hugh  de  Morville,  Baron 
of  Westmorland,  one  of  the  four  knights 
wdioslew  Thomas  a  Beckett,  and  thereby 
forfeited  his  large  possessions  in  Cumberland 
and_  Westmorland,  Pincerna  and  Fitz- 
william,  both  barons,  who  plaved  an  iiiipor- 
tant  part  in  the  struggles  with  Henry  III. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  tliat  of  the  seventeen 
Drengi  mentioned  in  this  record,  not  one  is 
now  to   be   found    represented   in   the  male 


line,  except  Gilbert  de  Broham  :  and  still 
more  remarkable  is  the  fact,  that  his  lineal 
descendants  are  still  living  in  the  same  spot, 
and  almost  in  the  same  building  as  that  in- 
habited by  their  ancestor  and  his  predeces- 
sors nearly  eight  centuries  ago. 

That  this  family  were  located  at  Brougham 
in  Saxon  times,  lately  received  further  con- 
firmation, from  opening  a  grave  in  their 
burying  vault  in  the  chancel  of  Brougham 
Church,  in  which  a  Saxon  ornament  was 
discovered  lying  by  the  side  of  the  skeleton, 
and  hence  the  probability  of  the  conjecture, 
that  as  this  Avas  alongside  the  graves  of 
Udard  and  Gilbert  dc  Broham,  the  .skeleton 
was  the  remains  of  one  of  their  Saxon 
ancestors. 

The  repiesentative  of  the  family  immedi- 
ately before  the  Conquest,  was  Wilfrid, 
who  Avas  succeeded  by  Walter,  and  he 
was,  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  or  early 
part  of  Henry  the  Second,  followed  by 
Udard,  who,  having  been  in  command  of 
Appleb}'-  Castle,  and  defeated  by  William  the 
Lion,  King  of  Scotland,  was  fined  twenty 
marks.  In  the  twent3"-second  Henry  II.  lie 
joined  the  rebellious  barons  against  the 
king,  and  was  again  heavily  fined,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  following  record  in  the  account 
side  of  the  Exchequer  ; — 

"  ripe  Roll    22.  lien.  II.    M.  8d. 

Item  de  Placitis  Eorundcm  et  in  Westmaricland. 
■Vd.irdus  .de  Bi'oham  redd.  comp.  de   qu.  tra.  xx 
m.  qu.  fuit  cum  inimicis  Reg. 

In  Thro.  XL  m.  et  debet  XL.  M." 
(Translation)  "Also  of  Pleas  thereof  in  Westmorland. 

Udardus  de   Broham  accounts    for  four  times  twenty 
marks  because  he  was  with  the  King's  enemies. 

In  the  Treasury  40  marks — and  he  owes  -10  marks." 

After  the  rebellion,  he  obtained  a  licence 
(0  go  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  take  the  cross 
in  the  second  crusade  under  Conrad  and 
Louis  the  VII.  of  France.  He  returned,  and 
dying  at  Brougham,  was  buried  in  the  chan- 
cel of  the  parish  church,  when  his  grave, 
being  opened  a  few  years  ago,  the  spur  and 
talisman  already  described  were  found,  also 
his  sword,  which,  with  his  hauberk  of  heavy 
ring  mail,  are  now  preserved  among  the 
armour  at  Brougham. 

Udard  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Gilbert, 
who  gave  up  part  of  the  estate,  Avith  the  ad- 
vowson  of  the  rectory,  to  free  himself  and  his 
posteiity  from  the  service  of  Drengage,  but 
part  of  the  lands  continued  to  be  held  by 
"  Carnage'''  i.  e.  by  the  service  of  bloAving  a 
horn,  to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  the 
Scotch  or  other  enemies.  This  service  has 
for  many  years  been  commuted  for  a  small 
annual  payment  in  money,  but  the  original 
horn,  of  dark  ivory,  engraved  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  very  early  type,  still  hangs  in  the 
Hall  of  Brougham. 

In  the  time  of  Edward  the  First,  Henry  de 
Burgham  was  Lord  of  Lrougham,  and  in  1303, 
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his    daughter    Dorothy    married    John    de 
Casleton,  ancestor  of  tlie   Dorchester  family. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  sun  John,  who  was 
Sheriff  of  Westmorland  in  1351  ;  and  he,  by 
his  son  Sir  John  Burgham,  who  in  the  second 
year  of  Kichard  the  Second,  entered  into  a 
deed  with  Sir  Roger  Clifford,  for  the  purpose 
of  fixing  and  settling  the  boundaries   c^f  the 
Lordship  of  Brougham.     This  deed  is  in  the 
Rolls  Chapel,  and  is  endorsed  as  "Le  Bown- 
der  de  Burgiiam."  After  stating  all  the  boun- 
dary marks,  it  concludes  thus — "  And  so  thys 
ambulacyon  Avas  veiwyd  and  merkett  in  the 
.secund  yeare  of  King  Richard  the  Secund  by 
the  assentt  and  consentt  of  Sir  Rogere  Clif- 
furth    Knight   and   Sir  John    Burgham,    in 
thayre  tyme."     The  present  heir  male  and 
representative  of  the  Broughams  is  Henry, 
Baron  Brougham  and  Vaux,  23rd  Lord  of 
Brougham  since  the  Conquest. 

OTELEY,  about  a  mile  to  the  south  of  Elles- 
mere,  on  the  high  road  to  Shrewsbury,  the 
seat  of  C.  K.  Mainwaring,  Esq. 

The  house,  erected  by  the  present  pro- 
prietor, is  built  of  white  stone  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan style,  and  the  interior  is  handsomely 
fitted  up  with  abundance  of  carved  oak, 
painted  heraldic  windows,  and  other  append- 
ages of  a  Gothic  mansion.  Oteley  stands 
on  an  elevated  site,  and  from  the  north 
front  commands  an  extensive  view  over 
the  surrounding  coimtry,  including,  in  the 
fore-ground,  the  ancient  town  of  Elles- 
mere,  which  is  separated  from  this  side  of 
the  park  by  a  noble  slieet  of  water  called 
EUesmere  Lake.  The  park  is  small,  but  well 
wooded,  and  diversified,  and  stocked  with 
deer.  Oteley  was  anciently  the  seat  of  a 
family  bearing  the  local  name,  which  line 
terminated  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI.,  in 
an  heiress,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William 
Oteley,  who  married  Humphrey  Kynaston,  of 
Stocks,  from  which  time  the  Kynastons  made 
Oteley  their  residence'.  The  Kynastons  also 
ended  in  coheirs,  of  whom,  Mary  married 
James  j\[ainwaring,  Esq.,  of  Bromborough, 
in  Clieshirc,  and  the  lineal  descendant  of 
this  marriage  is  the  present  Charles 
Kynaston  ]\Lvinwaring,  Esq.  of  Oteley 
Park. 

TOFT,  CO.  Chester.— This  mansion  stands 
about  one  mile  south  of  Knutsford,  at  the  end 
of  a  venerable  and  spacious  avenue  formed 
by  triple  rows  of  ancient  elms.  The  ground 
slopes  gradually  behind  the  house  to  the 
great  vale  of  Cheshire,  over  which  there  is 
a  rich  and  extensive  prospect.  'J'he  principal 
front  of  the  Hall,  which  closes  up  tlie  avenue, 
is  brick  built,  and  of  two  stories,  excepting 
tlie  projecting  wings,  which  are  of  three,  and 
terminate  in  gab^'^-,  ajul  a  square  tower  of 


four  stories,  wliich  rises  from  the  centre. 
Walter  de  Toft  was  seated  here  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  1.  His  descendant,  in  the  fifth 
degree,  Robert  Toft,  of  Toft,  married  Cicely, 
widow  of  John  Chirk,  of  Hawarden,  and  had 
a  son,  Roger,  who  died  without  issue,  and  a 
daughter,  Joan,  who  espoused,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.,  Ralph  Leycester,  younger 
brother  of  Leycester,  of  Tabley,  from  which 
marriage  lineally  descends  the  present  repre- 
sentative and  proprietor,  Ralph  Gerard 
Leycester,  Esq.  of  Toft,  Sheriff  of  Che- 
shire in  1847. 

HALE,  about  nine  miles  from  Liverpool,  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  county  of 
Lancaster,  is  the  rural  and  picturesque  village 
of  Hale.  Immediately  contiguous  to  the  vil- 
lage stands  the  venerable  mansion  of  Hale 
Hall.  The  oldest  part,  the  north  front,  ap- 
peal's to  have  been  built  by  Sir  Gilbert  Ire- 
land, in  1G74,  and  continues  in  a  tolerably 
perfect  state.  A  modern  front  to  the  south 
commands  a  fine  view  of  the  river  Mersey, 
with  the  higli  grounds  of  Cheshire,  and  parts 
of  Nortli  Wales.  The  river  here  is  about 
three  miles  across,  and  the  lord  of  the  manor 
of  flale  is  entitled  to  fourpence  for  every 
vessel  that  anchors  in  the  northern  shore  of 
the  river  in  this  district.  Near  the  house  is 
a  decoy-pool  for  taking  wild  fowl. 

Hale  was  formerly  the  inheritance  of  the 
family  of  Ireland,  whose  ancient  seat  was  the 
Ilutte  in  this  township.  Sir  John  de  Hibernia, 
the  first  of  the  family,  was  buried  in  Hale 
Church  in  1088.  The  estate  passed  through 
heiresses  to  the  families  of  Aspinwall  and 
Green,  and  by  the  marriage  of  Ireland  Green, 
coheir  of  Isaac  Green,  Esq.,  to  John  Black- 
burne,  Esq.  of  Orford,  became  vested  in  the 
present  family,  of  which  John  Ireland 
Blackbuune,  Esq.,  sometime  M.P.  for  AVar- 
rington,  is  the  present  representative. 

SYZERGHlies  to  the  south  of  Kendal,  about 
half-way  between  that  town  and  Miltliorpe. 
The  Hall  is  a  very  interesting  specimen  of 
early  domestic  architecture.  It  stands  on  a 
tine  terrace,  and  has  a  thick  grove  of  forest 
trees  behind  it.  The  whole  edifice  has  a 
grey  venerable  appearance,  and  contains 
several  interesting  ajiartments.  One  of  tlie 
rooms  is  called  the  Queen's  Room  from  the 
tradition  that  Katherine  Parr  .spent  several 
nights  here  after  the  death  of  Henry  Vlll. 
Syzergh  has  from  time  immemorial  been  the 
seat  of  the  ancient  family  of  Strickland,  the 
history  of  which  is  so  full  and  minute  in 
Burke's  Landed  G'e?2/r?/,  that  it  would  be  idle 
to  allude  further  to  it  in  this  place,  than  to 
state  tliat  the  lineal  male  descendant  of  Sir 
Walter  Strickland,  who  obtained  a  licence  to 
cmpark  his  lands  at  Syzergh,  9th  Edward 
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III.,   is  the  present  AValter  Strickland, 
Esq. 

APPLEBY  CASTLE,  tlic  great  ornament  to 
tlie  county  town  of  Westniorlanc],  lias  been 
ji  place  of  note  since  the  time  of  the  Conquest. 
Prior  to  the  year  1422,  "  John  Lord  Clifford 
builded  that  strong  and  fine  artificial  gate- 
liouse  all  arched  with  stone,  and  decorated 
with  the  arms  of  the  Veteriponts,  Cliffords, 
and  Percys,  which  with  several  of  the  castle 
walls  was  defaced  and  broken  down  in  the 
civil  wars  in  1G48." 

The  principal  edifice  of  the  jjresent  struc- 
ture is  of  a  square  form,  and  was  built  in 
1G86,  by  Thomas,  Earl  of  Thanet,  out  of  the 
ruins  of  the  old  castle.  In  it  are  contained 
various  portraits  of  the  Bedford  and  Tlianet 
families,  as  also  of  some  members  of  the  house 
of  Stuart.  Here  is  preserved  the  magnificent 
suit  of  armour  worn  by  George,  third  Earl  of 
Cumberland,  in  the  tilt  yard,  as  champion  to 
his  royal  mistress,  Elizabeth.  It  is  richly 
gilt,  and  ornamented  with  fleur  de  Ij's ;  his 
horse  armour,  of  equal  splendour,  lies  by  it. 
In  1G41,  this  castle  was  fortified  for  the  King, 
and  Sir  Philip  Musgrave  held  it  out  after  the 
battle  of  jSIarston  Moor.  It  surrendered, 
however,  to  the  parliament  forces  under 
General  Ashton,  16th  October,  1648. 

'J'he  Barony  of  Appleby  was  granted  by 
William  the  Conqueror  to  Ranulph  de 
Meschines,  and  by  female  descent  it  came 
to  the  Morvilles.  On  the  attainder  of 
Hugh  de  Morville,  the  barony  vested  in  the 
crown,  but. was  granted  by  King  John  to 
Robert  de  Veteripont.  The  Cliffords  ob- 
tained the  lordship  by  the  marriage  of  Roger 
de  Clifford  with  Isabella,  dau.  of  Robert  de 
Veteripont,  fourth  lord. 

From  this  marriage  descended  the  eminent 
family  of  Clifford,  Earls  of  Cumberland. 
George,  third  earl,  left  an  only  surviving 
daughter,  Anne,  who  wedded  Richard,  second 
Earl  of  Dorset,  and  his  eldest  daughter  and 
coheir  married  John  Tufton,  Earl  of  Thanet, 
by  which  alliance  the  Clifford  estates,  in- 
cluding Appleby  Castle  and  the  hereditary 
sherift'dom  of  Westmorland,  passed  to  that 
famil3^  Henry  Tufton,  eleventh  Earl  of 
Thanet,  died  unmarried,  12th  June,  1849, 
when  the  peerage  became  extinct,  but  his 
great  landed  estates  passed  by  will  to  the 
present  SiR  Richard  Tufton,  Bart,  of 
Appleby  Castle. 

TOWNELEY.— This  ancient  seat  is  in  the 
parish  of  Whalley,  near  the  town  of  Burnley, 
CO.  Lancaster.  The  original  site  appears  to 
have  been  a  tall  and  shapely  knoll,  south- 
ward from  the  present  mansion,  and  still  de- 
nominated Castle-hill.  When  tliis  situation 
was  abandoned,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertaui. 


but  the  present  mansion  can  lay  claim  to 
great  antiquity.  It  is  a  large  and  venerable 
pile,  with  two  deep  Avingsand  as  many  towers, 
embattled  and  supported  at  the  angles  by 
projecting  buttresses,  all  which  contribute 
to  render  it  castle-like.  But  it  was,  till 
about  a  century,  ago  a  complete  quadrangle, 
with  two  turrets  at  the  angles.  On  the  north- 
east side,  now  laid  open,  were  two  turrets  in 
the  angles,  a  gateway,  a  chapel,  and  a  sacristy, 
Avith  a  library  over  it.  These  last  were  re- 
moved, about  a  century  ago,  by  Charles 
Towneley,  Esq.,  and  placed  in  their  present 
situation.  The  vestments,  some  of  which 
are  of  a  very  antique  form,  are  recorded  by 
tradition  to  have  been  brought  from  Whalley 
Abbey.  Opposite  to  the  side  of  the  quad- 
rangle now  demolished  is  the  hall,  a  lofty 
and  luminous  room,  rebuilt  in  1725.  Here  is 
an  unbroken  series  of  family  portraits  from 
the  time  of  Elizabeth.  One  apartment  is 
completely  filled  with  heads  inserted  in  the 
panels  of  the  wainscot.  Amongst  the  por- 
traits is  Richard  Towneley,  born  1598,  who 
was  so  long  in  foreign  countries  that  it 
was  only  by  his  dog  that  he  was  recognised 
on  his  return,  and  this  faithful  rememberer 
is  drawn  by  his  side.  In  ditferent  parts  of 
the  house  are  casts  from  the  celebrated 
marbles  brought  to  this  country  by  Charles 
Towneley,  Esq.,  and  now  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  gieatest  ornaments 
of  Towneley  are  its  line  aucieiit  woods, 
chiefly  of  old  oaks.  These  are  dispersed' 
over  a  large  park,  the  licence  to  enclose 
which  bears  date  6  Henry  Vll. 

The  Towneleys  have  been  seated  here 
from  a  remote  period  ;  the  family  pedigree 
ascends  to  Spartlingus,  who  lived  in  the' 
reign  of  Alfred  (see  Landed  Gentry  for  full 
details)  and  the  present  possessor  is  CiiARLES 
Towneley,  Esq. 

CROXTETH  PAEK,  honoured  in  the  summer 
of  1851,  by  a  visit  from  her  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria,  is  situate  six  miles  Avest  of  Liver- 
pool, adjoining  the  parish  of  Huyton,  but  is 
itself  extra-parochial.  The  Hall  is  a  spacious 
mansion;  the  front,  erected  in  ITO^,  is  of 
brick  with  ornamental  stone  dressings,  and  a 
terrace  in  front  ascended  by  a  broad  flight  of 
steps.  The  back  part,  formerly  of  wood  and 
plaster,  was  rebuilt  with  brick  in  1805.  The 
parlc  is  extensive,  coutamiug  about  840 
statute  acres. 

Croxteth,  anciently  Crostaffe,  was  origi- 
nally an  appendage  of  Knowsley,  and  belong- 
ed to  the  Lathoms.  It  however  came  to  the 
crown  at  an  early  period,  and  in  1446,  was 
granted  by  Henry  VI.  to  Sir  Richard  j\Ioly- 
neux,  of  Sephton,  and  his  heirs;  .and  by  an 
original  grant  in  the  Duchy  Office,  bearing 
date  21&t  Edward  IV.,  the  herbage  and 
agistment  of  Croxteth  Park  were  given  to 
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Thomas  Molyneux,  Esq.,  for  an  animal  rent 
of  £100.  From  this  time  the  Molyneuxea 
have  made  Croxteth  their  residence,  and  it 
has  regularly  descended  from  the  grantee 
above  mentioned  to  the  present  worthy 
representative,  Charles  William,  tliird  Earl 
of  vSefton,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Lanca- 
shire. 

HOSNBY  CASTLE,  about  nine  miles  from 
Lancaster,  the  seat  of  Pudsey  Dawson,  Esq., 
a  magistrate  and  deputy-lieutenant  of  the 
counties  of  York,  Lancaster,  and  West- 
morland. The  name  of  the  place  signifies 
tlie  manse  of  Ilorne,  from  the  iVnglo-Saxon 
By  or  Bye,  a  habitation,  and  IIoRX,  the 
name  of  the  first  planter  or  possessor  of  the 
lordship  soon  after  its  abandonment  by  the 
Romans.  It  is  a  known  ftict,  that  a  castle 
was  erected  here  by  Nicholas  JMontbegon,  the 
first  grantee  under  Roger  de  Poitou,  the 
Norman  Lord  of  Lancaster,  Avhen  he  sta- 
tioned his  barons  in  the  most  vulnerable 
place?,  so  as  to  preserve  the  quiet  of  his 
earldom. 

From  the  many  advantages  of  its  situation 
Hornby  Castle  has,  under  a  long  and  varied 
succession  of  lords, been  enlarged,  altered,  and 
adapted  to  every  change  of  fashion  thiough 
the  long  occupancy  of  the  Montbegons,  the 
De  Burghs,  the  Nevilles,  the  Harringtons, 
and  the  Stanleys.  The  last-named  of  these 
possessors  is  perhaps  the  best  remembered 
by  liis  share  in  the  defeat  of  the  Scots  at 
Floddeu  Field— 


"  Fai-  on  the  left,  unseen  the  -while, 
Staule)'  broke  Lennox  and  Arg-yle ; 
T)iough  there  the  -western  mountahiecr 
Ruslied  with  bare  bosom  on  tlic  spear, 
And  flung  the  feeble  targe  aside, 
And  -with  both  hands  the  broadsword  plied. 
'Twas  vain." 

Or,  as  we  are  told  in  the  old  metrical  ro- 
mance of  Flodden  Field — 

"  The  victory  in  doubt  did  stand — 

'Till  at  the  last  great  Stanley  stout 

Came  marching  up  the  mountain  steep  ; 

His  folks  could  hardly  fast  their  feet 
But  forced  on  hands  and  feet  to  creep  I 

"  And  some  thin  boots  left  do-wn  belo-n'. 
That  toes  might  take  the  better  hold  ; 
Some  from  their  feet  tlie  shoos  did  throw  ; 
Of  true  men  thus  1  have  heard  told. 

"  The  sweat  dovm  from  their  hodies  ran, 
And  hearts  did  hop  in  panting  hi  east ; 
At  last  the  mountain  top  they  won 
In  warlike  wise  ere  Scotchmen  w  ist. 

"  "SAliere  for  si  space  brave  Stanley  staid, 
Until  his  folks  had  taken  breath  ; 
To  whom  all  same  e'en  thus  he  said, 
Most  hardy  mates,  down  from  this  heath 

"^Against  our  foes  fast  let  us  hie, 
Our  valiant  countrymen  to  aid  ; 
With  fighting  flerce  1  fear  me  I 
Though  liag'ring  long  'uay  tie  o'trlaid. 


"  My  Lancashire  most  lively  mights, 

And  chosen  mates  of  Cheshire  strong-, 
Fi-om  sounding-  bow  your  feathered  flight 
Let  fiercely  fly  your  foes  among. 

"  March  down  from  this  high  mountain-top, 
And  brunt  of  battle  let  us  bide ; 
Witli  stomach  stout  let's  make  no  stop. 
And  Stanley  stout  will  be  your  guide. 

"  A  scourge  for  Scots  my  father  was,' 

Tlic  Berwick  town  from  them  did  gain  ; 
No  doubt  so  ere  tliis  day  shall  pass 
His  son  like  fortune  shall  obtain. 


"  And  now  the  Earl  of  Surrey  sore 
Tlie  Scots,  I  see,  besets  this  tide  ; 
Now  since  with  foes  he  fights  before, 
"We'll  suddenly  set  on  their  side. 

"  The  noise  then  made  the  mountains  ring, 
And  '  Stanley  stout'  they  all  did  cry  ; 
Out  went  anon  the  grey  goose  wing 
Against  the  Scots  did  flickering  fly. 

"  Although  the  Scots  at  Stanley's  name 

Were  'stonish'd  sore,  yet  stout  they  stood  ; 
Yet  for  defence  they  fiercely  frame, 
And  arrows  dint  with  danger  bode. 

"  Which  when  the  Stanley  stout  did  see, 
Into  the  throng  he  thundering  thrust ; 
'  My  lovely  Lancashire  lads,'  quoth  he, 
'  iiown  with  the  Scots  !  the  day  we  waste.'  " 

In  liis  pi  ogress  from  Edinburgh  to  London 
in  1G17,  King  James  I.  rested  at  Hornby 
Castle,  and  Avhen  tlie  great  Civil  War  broke 
out,  its  possessors  proved,  like  most  of  the 
Lancashire  gentry,  such  stanch  loyalists, 
that  the  parliament  issued  an  order  that 
Hornby  Castle  should  be  "  defaced,  dis- 
mantled, and  rendered  defenceless,"  so  that 
"  the  enemy  may  be  prevented  from  mak- 
ing any  furtlier  use  thereof  to  the  annoyance 
of  the  inhabitants." 

This  celebrated  edifice  stands  on  a  gentle 
but  considerable  elevation,  from  which  the 
groimd  declines  on  every  side.  Its  site  is 
between  the  valleys  of  the  Lune  and  the 
AVenning,  and  near  to  the  confiux  of  two 
beautiful  mountain-streams,  the  Hindburn 
and  the  Eoebiirn,  that  fall  into  tlie  Weiming. 
At  one  time  it  was  beyond  doubt  an  ancient 
British,  and  subsequently  a  Roman,  station, 
being  on  the  line  of  a  direct  Roman  Avay 
from  the  Setantiorum  Portus,  the  Estuary 
of  the  Lune  to  Brenietonaca3,  Burrow,  and 
over  Burrow ;  and  from  recent  discoveries 
it  presents  evidence  of  having  been  the 
locality  of  a  Roman  villa. 

Nothing  can  be  more  varied  than  the 
dift'erent  aspects  under  which  this  noble  pile 
shows  itself.  Dr.  Whitaker,  the  historian 
of  Richinondshire,  considers  the  vale  of  the 
Lune  to  be  unexcelled  in  our  northern  val- 
leys, and  the  site  of  Hornby  Castle  to 
be  the  best  chosen  spot  in  the  vale.  On 
the  road  from  Lancaster,  where  the  view 
of  it  is  backed  by  mountains,  it  seems  as 
it  Avere  to  repose  amidst  extensive  woods; 
seen  from   Hornby    Bridge    up   tlie    lawn, 
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it    rises    in   a   gentlo    slope,    and    perhaps 
tills  is    the   most   pleasing  view,  for    it    is 
near   enough  to   take   in  the  whole  build- 
ing, and  distant  enough  to  blend  the  ancient 
and  modern  portions  into  a  complete  whole. 
From  some  points  of  view  it   seems  to  lie 
in  the  valley ;  from  others,  upon  a  gentle 
eminence ;  and   from   others   again — as  the 
village    of    the    Wray — it    appears    to   be 
seated  on  the  pinnacle  of  a  rock.     But  the 
scene  has  been  so  vividly  described  by  tlie 
celebrated  Anne  Radcliife,  that  we  cannot 
do  better  than  quote  from  her  tour  through 
the  north  upon  her  return  from  Holland  : — 
"  Leaving  Lancaster  we  wound  along  the 
southern   brow   of  the   vale    of  the    Lune, 
which  there  serpentines  among  meadows,  and 
is  soon  after  shut  up  between  steep  shrubby 
banks.     From  the  heights  we  had  some  fine 
retrospects    of  Lancaster  and    the  distant 
eea;  but  about  three  miles  from  the  town 
the  hills  open  forward  to  a  view  as  much 
distinguished  by  the  notice  of  j\Ir.  Gray  as 
by  its  OAvn  charms.     We  here  looked  down 
over  a  woody  and  finely  broken  foreground 
upon  the  Lune  and    the  vale  of  Lonsdale, 
undulating  in  richly  cultivated  slopes,  witli 
Ingleborough    for  the   background,  bearing 
its  bold  promontory  on  high,  the  very  crown 
and    paragon    of    tiie    landscape.     To    the 
west,  the    vale    winds    from   sight    among 
smoother  hills;    and  the  gracefully  falling 
line  of  a  mountain  on  the  left  forms,  with 
the  wooded  heights  on  the  right,  a  kind  ot 
frame  for  the  distant  picture. 

"  The  road  now  turned  into  the  sweetly 
retired  vale  of  Caton,  and  by  the  village 
church -yard,  in  which  there  is  not  a  single 
grave-stone,  to  Hornby,  a  small  straggling 
town  delightfully  seated  near  the  entrance 
of  the  vaie  of  Lonsdale.  Its  thin  toppling 
castle  is  seen  among  wood  at  a  considerable 
distance,  with  a  dark  hill  rising  over  it. 
What  remains  of  the  old  edifice  is  a  square 
grey  building  with  a  slender  watch-tower  ris- 
ing in  one  corner,  like  a  feather  in  a  hat," — 
an  odd  simile—"  which  joins  the  modern 
mansion  of  white  stone,  and_  gives  it  a 
singular  appearance,  by  seeming  to  start 
from  the  centre  of  its  roof. 

"  In  front,  a  steep  lawn  descends  between 
avenues  of  old  wood,  and  the  park  extends 
along  the  skirts  of  the  craggy  hill  that 
towers  above.  At  its  foot  is  a  good  stone 
bridge  over  the  Wenning,  now  shrunk  in  its 
pebbly  bed,  and  farther  on,  near  the  castle, 
the  church,  showing  a  handsome  octagonal 
tower,  crowned  Avith  battlements.  The  road 
then  becomes  extremely  interesting,  and  at 
Melling,  a  village  on  a  brow  some  miles 
farther,  the  view  opens  over  the  whole  vale 
of  Lonsdale.     The  eye  now  passes,  beneath 


the   arching 


foliage 


of  some   trees   in    the 


foregrouud,   to  the  sweeping  valley   where 


meadows  of  the  most  vivid  green  and  dark 
woods,    with   white    cottages   and    villages 
peeping  from  among  them,  mingle  with  sur- 
prising riclmess,  and  undulate   from  either 
bank  of  the  Lune  to  the  feet  of  hills.     Ingle- 
borough,   rising     from    elegantly    swelling 
ground,  overlooked  this  enchanting  vale  on 
the  right,  clouds  rolling    along  its   broken 
top   like   smoke   from   a   cauldron,   and  its 
hoary  tint  forming  a  boundary  to  the  soft 
verdure  and  rich  Avoodlands  of  the  slopes  at 
its   feet.     The   perspective  was  terminated 
by  the  tall  peeping  heads  of  the  Westmor- 
land Fells,  the  nearest  one  tinged  with  faintest 
purple,  the  more  distant  with  light  azure ; 
and  this  is  the  general  boundary  to  a  scene, 
in   the  midst  of   which,    enclosed   between 
nearer  and  lower  hills,  lies  the  vale  of  Lons- 
dale, of  a  character,  mild,  delicate  and  re- 
posing, like  the  countenance  of  a  Madonna." 
This   description   of    the    scenery   about 
Hornby   is  correct  enough,  with  one  excep- 
tion ;  the  valley  of  the  Lune   in   Lonsdale 
does  not  commence  where-  she  has  stated, 
but  from   the   acqueduct   bridge,    one   mile 
higher  up  than  the   Lancaster   bridge.     It 
may  be  objected,  also,   to  the  fair  tourist, 
that  she  has  been  somewliat  too  meagre  in 
her  details  of  the  castle  itself,  besides  that 
since   her  time  it  has   undergone  improve- 
ments upon   a  most   extensive   scale.     For 
the  last  three   years  the  present  owner  has 
been  engaged   in  the   work   of  restoration. 
The  principal  front  is  entirely  new,  and  by 
its   adaptation   to  the    older   parts    of    the 
castle,  no  less  than  by  its  architecture  and 
proportions,  adds  not  a  little  to  the  effect 
of  the  ancient  building.     In  its  style  it  be- 
longs  to  the    reign    of    Henry    VII.    and 
Henry    VIII.       Externally,    the    improve- 
ments   are    complete,  the  principal   apart- 
ments  being  in  the  recent  portion   of  the 
edifice.     The  carving  and  the  rich  panelling 
of  the  ceilings  of  these  rooms  are  complete  ; 
the  oak  beams  from  the  old  castle  having 
supplied  the  materials  for  this  purpose,  as 
well  as   for  the  doors  and   wiudow^-sashes. 
In  all  the  new  rooms  is  kept  up  the  idea 
of  the  period  with  which  the  style  of  the 
building    corresponds,     but     this    is    more 
particularly    obserA-able    in    the    entrance- 
hall. 

The  approach  from  the  terrace  is  by  a 
noble  grained  porch  leading  into  the  hall, 
which  is  oblong,  well  proportioned,  and 
richly  panelled.  It  is  noAV  in  a  forward 
state,  having  antique  oaken  chairs  with 
heraldic  devices  paijited  on  them,  and 
other  ornamented  articles  in  keeping  with 
the  age  to  which  the  whole  refers.  The 
proposed  character  of  the  hall  Avhen 
finished  may  be  seen  in  the  fire  place, 
which  consists  of  an  ample  tiled  hearth 
raised  about   four  inches   above  the  floor, 
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with  a  (log-grato  Bucli  as  was  used  in  the 
olden  time.  In  the  decorative  parts  of  the 
porch  and  hall  coloured  glass  has  been 
introduced  witli  much  effect,  and  a  large 
heraldic  window  of  the  like  material  may- 
be seen  on  the  grand  staircase.  AVindows 
of  the  same  kind,  but  upon  a  smaller 
scale,  may  be  seen  in  other  parts  of  the 
castle. 

Three  generations  ago,  Hornby  Castle 
was  purchased  by  John  Marsden,  Esq.,  of 
Wenuington  Hall,  Lancasliire,  whose  con- 
nexions have  possessed  it  to  tlie  present 
day. 

WARDOUE  CASTLE,  Wiltshire,  the  seat  of 
Lord  Arundel  of  AVardour.  This  celel:)rated 
estate,  antecedently  to  the  reign  of  Edward 
in.,  was  the  baronial  residence  of  the  St. 
Martins,  one  of  Avhom,  Lawrence  St.  Martin, 
served  as  Knight  of  the  Shire  for  Wilts,  in 
1361.  From  the  St.  Martins,  it  passed  into 
the  possession  of  the  Lovels,  and  continued 
part  of  their  property  during  several  succes- 
sive generations.  Subsequently  it  was 
acquired  by  the  Lords  Touchet,  Audley,  and 
AVilloughby  de  Broke ;  and  ultimately,  by 
Sir  John  Arundel,  of  Lanherne,  in  Cornwall, 
whose  second  son,  Thomas,  was  created 
Baron  Arundel  of  Wardour,  by  James  L  In 
tlie  history  of  Wardour,  no  event  of  particu- 
lar importance  occurs,  till  the  reign  of 
Cliarles  I.,  when  the  castle  was  besieged  by 
a  detachment  of  the  parliamentary  army, 
1300  strong,  under  Sir  Edward  Hungerford. 
Truly  may  our  great  Civil  War,  sustained 
so  heroically  as  the  royal  cause  was,  be 
considered  as  the  last  era  of  the  age  of 
chivalry.  i\Iontrose  and  Falkland,  Granville 
and  Langdale  realize  the  abstract  idea  of  the 
heroes  of  antiquity  ;  and,thougli  dark  may  bo 
the  shades  in  the  recklesscharaeter  of  tlie  ca- 
valier, his  romantic  allegiance  and  his  daring 
spirit  will  ever  shine  brightly  forth  amid  the 
gloom  of  the  disastrous  period  Avhich  tested 
his  loyalty  and  proved  his  valour.  Certain 
it  is,  that  he  loved  his  honour  better  than  his 
worldly  prosperity  ;  his  faith  better  than  his 
lands.  In  every  county  of  England,  we 
meet  with  rehcs  of  the  contests  of  Charles's 
time,  and  can  only  account  for  the  popular 
interest  now  associated  with  them,  by  the 
feeling  that  honour  and  loyalty  have  a  more 
enduring  existence  than  party  prejudices 
and  party  strife.  The  old  royalist  manor 
house,  celebrated  for  the  bold  head  its  feel:)le 
garrison  made  against  the  forces  of  the 
"  rebel  Commons,"  the  ancient  feudal  castle 
that  defied  all  the  power  of  a  Cromwell,  a 
Fairfax,  or  a  Waller,  and  the  humble  farm 
house  that  sheltered  and  saved  a  fugitive 
prince,  have  become  classic  ground,  and  will 
be  venerated  as  long  as  Englishmen  hold  in 
honoured  memory  (and  God  grant  that  may 


be  for  ever)  the  high  spirit  and  the  unbend- 
ing sense  of  duty  which  our  Civil  War 
called  forth. 

"  He  has  doff'd  tlic  sUk  doublet,  the  breastiilatc  to  bear, 
He  has  placed  the  steel  cap  o'er  Ills  long-  flowiiig  hair, 
From  his  belt  to  liis  stirrup  his  broads\vord  hangs  down  ; 
Ueaveu  shield   the  brave  gallant  that  tights  for  the 
crown. 

"  For  the  rights  of  fair  England,  that   broadsword  he 
draws, 
Ilor  King  is  his  lender — her  church  is  his  cause 
His  watchword  is  honour,  his  ))a}'  is  renown, — 
God  strike  with  the  gallant  that  strilvcs  for  the  crown  ! 

''  There's  Derby  and  Cavendish,  dread  of  their  foes ; 
There's  Erin's  high  Ormonde,  and  Scotland  s  Montrose  ! 
"\\'ould  you  match  the  base  Skippon,  and  Massey,  and 

Brown, 
With  the   Barona    of    England   that   fight    for   the 

crown." 

This  romantic  and  loyal  allegiance  is 
strikingly  apparent  in  the  defence  of  Wardour 
Castle.  The  Farliamentaries  ai-rived  at  the 
moment  that  Lord  Arundel  (the  second  peer) 
was  attending  his  IMajesty  at  Oxford,  and 
the  custody  of  his  castle  was  held  by  his 
Lady  (Blanch,  daugliter  of  the  Earl  of 
Worcester),  who  showed  herself  worthy  of 
tlie  confidence  her  husband  had  reposed  in 
her  resolution  and  fidelity.  With  a  garrison 
of  no  more  than  twenty-five  men,  she'ljravely 
withstood  every  effort  of  the  enemy  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  place  during  a  vigorous 
bombardment  of  five  days,  and  at  length 
consented  to  surrender  only  on  tlie  most 
honourable  terms,  having  previously  declared 
her  determination  rather  to  perish  herself 
than  give  up  her  gallant  adherents  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  republican  troops.  In  tlie 
"  Mercurius  liusticus,"  a  newspaper  written 
in  tlie  Koyalist  cause,  by  Bruno  Kynes, 
Chaplain  to  Charles  I.,  we  find  it  stated  that 
the  besiegers  sprung  two  mines  during  tlie 
siege.  "They  often  tendered,"  continues  the 
journalist,  "  some  unreasonable.conditions  to 
surrender,  to  give  the  ladies,  both  motlier  and 
daughter-in-law,  and  the  women  and  children 
quarter ;  but  not  the  men.  The  Ladies 
nobly  disdained  and  rejected  their  offers." 
Tlie  following  terms  (an  original  copy  of  the 
document  is  still  preserved  at  Wardour 
Castle)  were  those  on  which  Lady  Arundel 
was  uiduced  to  deliver  up  her  castle  : — 

"  Whereas,  the  Lady  Blanch  Arundel, 
after  five  days'  siege,  oficred  to  surrender  to 
us  the  castle  of  AVardour,  upon  disposition, 
and  hath  given  her  word  to  surrender  it  :— 
These  are  therefore  to  assure  lier  Lad^'sliip 
of  these  conditions  following: — -'I'hat  tlio 
castle  and  whatsoever  is  within  it  shall  be 
surrendered  forthwith  : — That  the  said  Lady 
Blanch,  with  all  the  gentle-women  and  other 
women-servants,  shall  have  their  lives,  and 
all  fitting  respect  due  to  persons  of  their  sex 
and  quality,  and  be  safely  conveyed  to  Bath, 
if  her  Ladyship  likes,  not  to  Bristol ;  there 
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to  remain  till  vre  have  given  account  to  the 
parliament  of  her  work  ; — That  all  the  men 
■within  the  castle  shall  come  forth  and  yield 
themselves  prisoners  unto  us,  who  shall  all 
have  their  lives,  excepting  such  as  have  me- 
rited otherwise  by  the  laws  of  the  kingdom 
before  their  coming  to  this  place,  and  such 
as  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  come  forth  unto  ; 
That  there  shall  be  care  taken  that  tlie  said 
Lady  Blanch  shall  have  all  things  fitting 
for  a  person  of  her  quality,  both  for  her 
journey  and  for  her  abiding  until  the  parlia- 
me»t  give  further  order,  and  the  like  for  the 
other  gentlewomen,  who  shall  have  all  their 
wearing  apparel : — That  there  shall  be  a 
true  inventory  taken  of  all  the  goods,  which 
shall  be  put  in  safe  custody  until  the  farther 
pleasure  of  the  parliament  be  signified 
therein: — That  her  Ladyship,  the  gentle- 
women, and  servants  aforesaid  shall  be 
pi-otected  by  us  according  to  her  Ladyship's 
desires. 

(Signed),  Edward  Hungerford. 
Nith.  Thode." 
Such  Avere  the  conditions  upon  which 
Lady  Arundel  and  her  little  garrison  agreed 
to  ojjen  the  castle  gates.  No  sooner,  how- 
ever, had  they  done  so  than  the  parlia- 
mentaiy  commanders  violated  their  engage- 
ments in  every  article  except  those  respecting 
the  preservation  of  life — not  only  was  the 
mansion  plundered  of  all  its  valuables,  but 
many  of  its  most  costly  ornaments  and 
l^ictures  were  destroyed,  and  all  the  out- 
houses levelled  with  the  ground.  The  very 
wearing  apparel  of  the  ladies  was  seized,  and 
they  themselves  sent  prisoners  to  Shaftes- 
bury, whence  the  Lady  Arundel  Avas  re  • 
moved  to  Lath,  and  separated  from  her  sons, 
who  were  sent  to  Dorchester  The  castle 
being  thus  surrendered  was  immediately 
garrisoned  for  the  parliament,  and  the  com- 
mand given  to  Edward  Ludlow,  Esq.,  one  of 
the  most  zealous  and  active  partizans  of  the 
Commons  in  the  West  of  England.  He  held 
it  hoM-ever  for  a  brief  period  only.  Apprised 
of  the  of  foil  of  Wardour,  its  noble  proprietor, 
aided  by  Sir  Francis  Doddington,  marched 
into  Wiltshire,  and  laid  siege  to  the  castle, 
Avhich,  after  a  determined  resistance,  surren- 
dered, but  not  before  Lord  Arundel  had 
directed  a  mine  to  be  sprung,  and  thus 
sacrificed  the  noble  and  magnificent  structure 
to  his  loyalt)\  From  the  injurj^  sustained  in 
these  two  sieges,  especially  in  the  latter,  War- 
dour  Castle  appears  never  after  to  have  been 
either  inhabited  or  made  use  of  as  a  place  of 
defence.  At  present  it  is  a  mass  of  ruins 
covered  with  ivy,  and  not  even  retaining 
sutlicient  features  to  enable  the  topographer 
to  discriminate  its  former  arrangement  and 
extent.  The  site  of  these  ruins  is  beneath  a 
"  grand  amphitheatrical  hill,"  enveloped  in 
wood,  and  commanding    at  certain    points 


some  beautiful  and  distant  views.  Along 
the  side  of  the  hill  a  terrace  leads  through  a 
variegated  parterre,  ornamented  with  arti- 
ficial rockwork,  to  the  grand  entrance  to  the 
castle,  over  which  is  a  head  of  our  Saviour  in 
a  niche,  with  these  lines  : — 

"  Sub  Numine  tuo 
Stet  genus  et  doinus  ; 

and  immediately  beneath  are  the  arms  of  the 
family,  Avith  the  following  inscription — 

"  Gcntis  Anmdelire,  Thomas  Laiiheinia  proles 
Junior,  hoc  meruit,  prime  sedere  loco : 
Ut  scdit  cccidit  sine  crimine  plcctitur  ille 
Insons,  insontcm  fata  sequunta  probaut 
Nam  qufp  patris  erant  Mattheus  filius  emit 
Enipla  auxit :  studio  principis  aucta  mancnt 
Comprecor  aucta  diu  maneant  a^igenda  per  ocvum 
Ilaec  dedit,  cripuit,  restituitque  Deus." 

The  above  lines  refer  to  the  trial  and  exe- 
cution of  Sir  Thomas  Arundel,  5th  Feb. 
1552,  who  Avas  implicated  Avith  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  in  the  charge  of  conspiring  to 
murder  John  Dudley,  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland. His  estates  however  Avere  not  for- 
feited, but  descended  to  his  son,  jMatthew, 
Avhom  Queen  Elizabeth  knighted  in  1574. 

The  chief  remains  of  Wardour  Castle  con- 
sist of  a  sexagonal  court,  which  formed  the 
centre  of  the  ancient  mansion  in  its  perfect 
state.  In  the  court  is  a  very  deep  Avell,  Avhich 
was  sunk  by  ]Mr.  LudloAV,  to  supjdy  his  garrison 
with  water  during  the  second  siege.  ScA^eral 
doorways  lead  into  the  court  from  different 
apartments,  bitt  only  one  staircase  can  noAv 
be  ascended,  Avhich  leads  to  the  summit  of 
the  edifice.  Almost  contiguous  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  mansion,  Avhich  was  occupied 
by  the  family  after  the  destruction  of  the 
castle  till  their  removal  to  the  present  resi- 
dence about  seventy  years  since,  Avhen  the 
former  was  converted  into  a  farm-house, 
Avith  its  necessarj'  offices. 

The  new  edifice,  Avhich  stands  about  a 
mile  from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  castle,  was 
erected  between  the  years  1776  and  1784, 
and  is  at  once  a  noble  and  sumptuous  build- 
ing. Approached  by  the  pi'incipal  entrance 
to  the  grounds  on  the  road  leading  from 
Salisbury  to  Shaftesbur}^,  it  seems  to  emerge 
from  the  bosom  of  a  thick  grove,  and  at 
length  displays  itself  fully  to  vieAv,  seated 
on  a  gentle  eminence,  and  surrounded  by  a 
lawn  and  thick  woods.  The  whole  building 
is  composed  of  free-stone,  and  consists  of  a 
centre  and  tAvo  wings,  Avhich  project  from  the 
body  on  the  porch  side  in  a  curvilinear  form. 
The  entrance  front,  looking  toAvards  the 
north,  is  ornamented  Avith  pilasters  and  half 
columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  opens 
into  a  spacious  hall,  conducting  to  the  ro- 
tiuida  staircase,  probably  the  finest  speci- 
men of  modern  achitectural  ornament  in  the 
kingdom 
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EATON  HALL,  Cheshire,  about  tliree  miles 
to  the  south  of  Chestei',  the  seat  of  the  Mar- 
quess of  Westminster,  lord  lieutenant  and 
custos  rotulorum  of  the  same  county.  In 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Tliird,  Hamon  de 
Pulford,  being  possessed  of  this  manor,  settled 
half  of  it  upon  his  son  Richard,  who  assumed 
the  name  of  Eaton  from  the  place  itself.  His 
descendants  would  seem  to  have  been  pos- 
sessed of  the  whole  manor,  which,  however, 
to  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  passed  with 
Joan,  daughter  and  heir  of  John  Eaton, 
to  Kalph,  second  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Gros- 
venor,  who  continued  the  male  line  of  tliat 
family,  and  was  the  ancestor  of  the  present 
noble  owner. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  century,  Eaton 
Hall  was  a  large  brick  mansion,  built  for  Sir 
Thomas  Grosvenoi*,  by  the  architect  Van- 
brugh,  in  that  heavy  style  which  Avas  so 
fashionable  in  the  reign  of  William  the 
Third.  The  gardens,  also,  Avcre  formed 
after  the  same  model,  with  straight  walks 
and  leaden  statues,  as  may  be  seen  in  Kip's 
views. 

It  was  hi  1803  that  the  late  Marcpiess  of 
Westminster  caused  this  unsightly  structure 
to  be  pulled  down,  and  the  present  noble 
mansion  commenced  from  designs  by  Pordcn. 
The  only  part  spared  in  this  necessary  act 
of  demolition  was  the  vaulted  basement 
story.  Many  years  were  found  requisite  to 
the  completion  of  the  new  mansion,  both 
from  its  extent  and  from  the  adoption  of  the 
florid  Gothic  style  of  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Third,  of  which  we  have  so  exquisite  a  speci- 
men in  York  Minster.  With  this  was  min- 
gled the  low  Tudor  arch  ;  nor  did  the  architect 
scruple  to  use  any  of  the  forms  of  ancient 
ecclesiastical  architecture,  that  he  thought 
suitable  to  his  immediate  purpose.  In  1825, 
the  main  building  was  completed,  as  we 
now  see  it,  consisting  of  a  centre  and  two 
wings,  the  latter  of  which  differs  from  each 
other  in  design.  Of  these  the  south  wing,  in 
two  compartments,  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
beautiful.  It  is  a  broad  octagon,  of  moderate 
elevation,  while  the  other  is  oblong  and  an- 
gular, having  four  octagonal  turrets  at  the 
corners,  buttresses  at  the  sides,  and  embattled 
parapets  surmounted  with  pinnacles,  the 
wliole  being  profusely  rich  in  decorations. 

In  the  centre  of  the  west  fi'ont  is  a  large " 
portico,    supported   by  clusters  of  columns, 
imder    which    there   is    a  carriage-Avay     to 
the  steps  that  lead  to  the  grand  entrance- 
hall. 

The  eastern  front,  altliough  agreeing  in  its 
general  form  and  proportions  with  tlie  wes- 
tern, is  yet  more  minutely  decorated.  In 
this  front  a  cloister  extends  the  whole  length 
between  two  handsome  windows  of  tlie 
dining  and  drawing-room,  and  conducts  to 
the  terrace,  whicli  is  three  hundred  and  iiftv 


feet  long,  commanding  a  splendid  prospect 
over  the  grounds  and  adjacent  country. 

The  main  building  has  an  octagonal  turi-et 
at  every  angle,  and  three  stories  of  windows, 
nine  in  each  row,  which  last  are  separated 
from  one  another  by  buttresses,  and  termi- 
nate in  pinnacles  above  a  highly-enriched 
parapet.  The  whole  is  built  of  a  light- 
coloured  stone,  brought  from  the  quarries  in 
Delamere  Forest. 

The  interior  of  the  mansion  fully  corre- 
sponds with  its  mngniiicent  external  appear- 
ance. The  grand  entrance  hall  is  forty-one 
feet  long,  thirty-one  feet  broad,  and  is  ex- 
ceedingly loftj^,  occupying  the  height  of  two 
stories.  The  ceiling  is  grained,  and  em- 
bellished with  the  arms  of  the  house  of  Gros- 
venor,  as  well  as  with  other  devices,  in  the 
bosses  that  cover  the  junction  of  the  ribs. 
The  floor  is  said  to  have  cost  sixteen  hun- 
dred guineas;  it  is  made  of  variegated  marble, 
Liid  down  in  compartments.  At  the  sides,  in 
lofty  canopied  recesses,  are  four  complete 
suits  of  ancient  armour. 

A  screen  occupies  the  upper  end  of  the 
hall,  which  consists  of  iive  arches,  supporting 
a  gallery  that  connects  the  sleeping  apart- 
ments on  the  north  side  of  the  house  with 
those  upon  the  south,  otherwise  separated, 
as  we  have  already  mentioned,  by  its  im- 
mense lieight.  Facing  the  door  is  the 
entrance  to  the  saloon,  under  a  lofty  arch, 
and  througli  mahogany  portals  of  exquisite 
Avorkmanship.  Tliis  room  is  a  square  of 
thirty  feet,  formed  into  an  octagon  by  arches 
tin-own  across  the  angles  ;  and  its  Gothic 
character  becomes  yet  more  sti  iking  by  the 
light  being  subdued  and  mellowed  as  it  pours 
down  through  the  painted  glass  of  three 
handsome  AvindoAvs,  enriched  Avith  tracery, 
and  exhibiting  in  tlie  loAver  portions  the 
heraldic  achievements  of  the  Grosvenors,  as 
Avell  as  of  the  noble  families  in  alliance  Avitli 
them.  In  the  upper  compartments  are  six 
full-length  tigures,  representing  William  the 
Conqueror,  Sir  Gilbert  le  Grosvenor,  one  of 
AA'illiam's  companions;  Sir  Gilbert's  lady; 
Sir  Robert  le  Grosvenor,  so  celebrated  for 
his  long  suit  Avith  Sir  Richard  Scroop  respect- 
ing the  coat  of  arms  ;  the  Heiress  of  Eaton  ; 
and  Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux.  TAvelye  slender 
columns  in  the  angles  and  sides  of  the  room 
support  the  fan  tracery  of  the  ceiling  ;^  and 
combined  Avith  the  Roman  circle,  Avhich  forms 
the  centre,  the  Avhole  producing  a  most 
imposing  etiect. 

The  ante-rooms  are  of  similar  proportions, 
but  have  arabesque  decorations,  and  the 
ceiling  is  covered  Avith  the  most  delicate  tra- 
cery. The  AvindoAvs,  too,  like  those  of  the 
saloon,  are  of  stained  glass.  Upon  them  are 
represented  the  tigures  and  arms  of  the  six 
Eails  of  Chester,  who,  after  the  Conqueror's 
nc])hcAA',  Hugh  Lupus,  Avcre  the  lords  pala- 
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tine  of  Cheshire.  Their  reign,  for  so  it  may 
be  called,  though  over  a  small  territory,  was 
xininterrnpted,  till  Henry  tlie  Third  conferred 
tlie  title  upon  his  son  Edward,  since  when 
the  eldest  sons  of  tlie  English  Kings  have 
always  been  Earls  of  Chester. 

Tlie  dining-room  is  fifty  feet  by  thirt}' 
seven,  and  though  sufficiently  gorgeous,  yet 
aj^I^ears  remarkable  for  simplicity,  when  con- 
trasted with  the  other  apartments.  Four 
ribs,  springing  from  the  corners  of  the  room, 
spread  their  tivacery  over  the  ceiling,  in  the 
centre  of  which  they  unite  their  borders  of 
wreathed  foliage,  and  thence  from  a  richly 
carved  boss  hangs  a  splendid  chandelier. 
The  side-board  stands  in  an  arched  recess. 
Several  statues  and  valuable  pictures  are  to 
be  seen  in  this  apartment. 

The  ante-drawing-room  is  painted  in  ara- 
besque, several  lofty  mirrors  reflecting  the 
carved  urns  that  stand  upon  pier-tables  of 
polished  porpJiyry. 

The  drawing-room  is  of  the  same  form 
and  dimensions  as  the  dining-room.  It  lias 
four  magnificent  niches,  and  a  handsome 
window,  with  a  high  pointed  arch  and 
beautiful  tracery,  adorned  with  stained 
glass.  From  its  position,  at  the  end  oppo- 
site the  entrance,  it  commands  a  fine  pro- 
spect, an  artificial  inlet  of  the  river  Dee 
forming  a  prominent  feature  in  the  land- 
scape. The  ceiling  exliibits  four  principal 
divisions,  issuing  from  clustered  pillars,  Avith 
foliated  capitals,  and  united  in  the  centre  to 
a  reticulated  hexagonal  frame,  from  Avhich 
issues  a  pendant  of  foliage,  sustaining  a 
crystal  chandelier.  Its  chief  ornaments, 
however,  are  the  heraldic  achievements  of 
the  Grosvenoi  family,  the  brilliant  colours 
of  which  seem  by  imitation  to  be  reflected 
upon  the  carpet  as  upon  a  mirror.  The 
walls  are  covered  with  crimson  damask,  and 
are  ftirthcr  adorned  by  many  paintings  of 
first-rate  excellence. 

The  library,  the  most  spacious  room  in 
the  mansion,  comprehends  the  whole  of  the 
south  wing.  It  is  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  long,  but  varies  in  breadth,  and  the 
windows  are  decorated  with  stained  glass 
and  tracery.  When  the  door  is  thro\\ai 
open,  the  view  from  the  upper  end  of  the  li- 
brary extends  through  the  vaulted  corridor 
at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  house,  a 
distance  of  four  hundred  and  seventy-two 
feet.  The  book- cases,  of  carved  oak,  are 
full  of  old  political  tracts,  and  yet  more 
valuable  manuscripts,  amongst  which  should 
be  enumerated  a  volume  of  collections,  con- 
taining a  transcrii^t  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
famous  lost  record,  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  the  "  Cheshire  Domesday." 

In  this  account,  to  avoid  the  tediousness 
of  too  minute  a   detail,   we   haA'c   left   un- 


touched the  great  staircase,  the  state  apart- 
ments, and  the  Tenants'  Hall,  though  all  of 
them  are  in  the  same  style  of  magnificence. 

The  flower-gardens  and  pleasure-grounds, 
which  cover  at  least  fifty  acres,  are  no 
longer  laid  out  in  the  quaint,  formal  style 
tbat  Ave  before  noticed  as  havhig  character- 
ized them  in  the  days  of  William  III.  When 
the  old  house  was  pulled  down,  they,  too, 
were  remoulded  amd  modernized.  The 
straight  alleys  disappeared,  the  dipt  yews 
gave  way  to  trees  that  grew  "at  their  OAvn 
sweet  Avill,"  and  Nature,  under  certain 
wholesome  restraints,  was  allowed  to  reign, 
not  indeed  as  a  despot,  running  wild,  but  as 
a  constitutional  monarch.  A  venerable 
avenue,  however,  to  the  west,  Avas  spared 
amidst  these  improA^ements,  and  still  extends 
to  a  length  of  nearly  tAvo  miles  and  a  half 
from  the  house.  It  should  also  be  remem- 
bered that  an  artificial  inlet  Avas  made  from 
the  Dee,  that  added  not  a  little  to  the  gen- 
eral beauty  of  the  prospect. 

The  vieAv  from  the  gardens  embraces  the 
south,  or  library,  AvLng,  Avhile  the  opposite 
extremity  is  in  part  concealed  by  the  trees. 
Beyond  it,  but  ajjparently  mingling  with  the 
turrets  and  pinnacles,  is  seen  an  octagonal 
clock-tower,  connected  by  flying  buttresses 
Avitli  four  slender  shafts  on  a  square  base- 
ment. It  is  attached  to  part  of  the  stable- 
court,  Avhich  recedes  from  the  line  of  the 
east  front,  and  which  is  of  considerable  ex- 
tent. 

The  principal  approach  to  Eaton  Hall  is 
through  the  Chester  GatcAvay,  an  admirable 
building,  modelled  after  the  chief  gateway 
of  the  Augustines'  monastery  at  Canter- 
bury. But,  approach  the  Hall  Avhicli  way 
you  will,  it  presents  a  grand  and  imposmg 
picture  ;  its  magnitude,  its  numerous  turrets 
and  pinnacles,  its  angles  and  irregular  forms, 
some,  as  it  Avere,  pressing  IbrAvard  upon  the 
sight,  and  others  again  receding,  the  blend- 
ing and  picturesque  confusion  of  the  various 
parts,  which  if  looked  upon  steadily  for  a 
time,  seem  gradually  to  mould  themselves 
into  order— all  combine  to  produce  a  won- 
derful effect  upon  the  mind  of  every  stranger. 
All  this,  too,  is  much  enhanced  by  the 
beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery.  To  the 
A\^est  appear  the  Welsh  mountains ;  east- 
Avard  are  seen  the  Peckforton  Hills,  with 
the  bold  crag  on  Avhich  stand  the  ruins  of 
Beeston  Castle  ;  on  the  south  winds  tlie 
river  Dee,  to  Avhich  the  ground  from  Eatou 
Hall  descends  by  a  gentle  slope  ;  and  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  off  is  the  parish  church  of 
Ecleston,  one  of  the  happiest  imitations  of 
Gothic  architecture. 

Many  pictures  of  great  value  will  be 
found  in  this  noble  mansion  ;  so  many,  in- 
deed, that  to  give  a  catalogue  of  them  ii]l, 
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and  anal3'se  tlieir  resi^ective  merits,  would 
far  exceed  any  limits  tliat  we  could  reason- 
ably propose  to  ourselves.  Their  general 
character  may  be  estimated  from  the  naming 
of  a  few  onl3^  "  A  View  of  tlie  Mediter- 
ranean," by  Vernet  ;  "  Our  Saviour  on  the 
IMount  of  Olives,"  by  Claude  Lorraine, 
.said  to  be  the  largest  picture  ever  painted 
by  tliat  artist ;  "  Rubens  and  his  Second 
AVife,"  by  himself;  "David  and  Abigail," 
also  by  Rubens,  &c.  &c. 

SPEKE  HALL,  anciently  written  Spec  Hall, 
Lancashire,  about  seven  miles  from  Liver- 
pool, tlie  property  of  Richard  Watt,  Esq.,  of 
Bishop  Burton  in  Yorkshire,  and  at  present 
the  residence  of  Joseph  Ijrcreton,  Esq. 
This  mansion  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
specimens  of  ancient  building  to  be  found 
in  the  Avhole  county.  It  is  a  quadrangle, 
the  oldest  part  of  which  was  erected  about 
the  time  of  Edward  tlie  Third,  while  tlie 
more  modern,  or  front  part,  was  built  in 
1598  by  Edward  Norreys,  Esq.  A  gal- 
lant and  higldy  martial  race  were  these 
Norreyses.  History  makes  mention  in  par- 
ticular of  a  Sir  John  Norreys,  who  was  highly 
distinguished  in  border  warfare,  and  who 
upon  one  occasion,  like  the  celebrated  Mo- 
reau  of  our  own  times,  obtained  more  glory 
by  a  skilful  retreat  than  other  generals  have 
acquired  by  the  greatest  victories. 

In  the  olden  parts  Speke  Hall  is  built  of 
wood  and  plaster,  of  which  materials  most 
houses  in  Lancashire  were  constructed  up 
to  the  sixteenth  century.  At  one  time  it 
was  surrounded  by  a  moat,  whereof  the  out- 
lines are  still  remaining.  Over  it  is  a  bridge 
leading  to  a  stone  porch  mantled  with  ivy, 
that  formed  the  principal  or  front  entrance. 
Tlie  face  of  this  portico  bears  the  following 
inscription  in  black  and  white  letters  of 
antique  shape  ; — 

"Cfjfs.  iBorfte.  25.  iKirBs.  rong.  luas.  Inotts.  fitiilt.  tn. 
ilOlD:  il.  iisq.  aiuio :  1508." 

A  fine  weeping  willow  spreads  its  branches 
over  the  moat,  and  in  the  centre  of  tlie 
court-yard  are  two  yew-trees  in  full  vigour. 
At  each  angle  of  the  southern  wall  wltliin 
the  same  court  are  two  large  corbelled  win- 
dows, one  of  whicli  liglits  the  great  hall,  a 
spacious  and  lofty  chamber.  The  wainscot, 
which  covers  the  north  wall  of  this  room, 
was  brouglit  from  liolyrood  House  by  Sir 
Edward  Norris,  who  commanded  under  Loid 
Stanley  at  the  battle  of  Flodden  Field,  and 
conducted  liimself  with  so  much  gallantry 
that  he  was  honoured  with  a  special  letter 
of  tlumks  from  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  was 
permitted  to  carry  off  from  the  King  of  Scots' 
palace,  "  all,  or  most,  of  his  princely  library, 
many  books  of  \\duch  are  now  at   Si»eke, 


particularly  four  largo  folios  said  to  contain 
the  records  and  laws  of  Scotland  at  that 
time ;  and  he  also  brought  from  the  said 
palace  the  wainscot  of  the  king's  hall,  and 
set  it  up  in  his  own  hall  at  Speke ;  wherein 
are  seen  all  the  orders  of  architecture,  as 
Tuscan,  Dorick,  lonick,  Corinthian,  and 
Composite." 

Tliis  wainscoting  is  divided  perpendicu- 
larly into  eight  compartments,  Avhich  are 
subdivided  into  tive  rows  of  panels.  Each 
of  these  panels  contains  a  grotesquely  carved 
head,  surrounded  by  mantling,  tlie  fourth 
alone  forming  an  exception,  and  in  that  is 
an  ornamental  oval  shield  supported  by  two 
lions,  but  without  any  armorial  charges. 
The  second  row  of  panels  has  this  inscrip- 
tion in  detached  portions,  and  in  black 
letter: — 

5Ifl)e:  flot:  STill:  ¥c :  fjabe :  (ttoiisrlicreti 

l)omf:  C(iotoc:  ijast;  S\nnt:  ¥e:  Ban:  ^asf: 

Iff:  i!rfjotor:  tiaUf:    aSIfd  Don:  ijr()<iit(t:  vGoO;  Cff; 

©tijcr:    321111)3 :  iU:  \ki\\:  {Jt: 

Below  these  are  three  other  rows,  orna- 
mented witli  grotesque  carvings.  Over  the 
chimney-piece  in  the  dinhig-room,  which  is 
now  in  a  ruinous  state,  is  a  carved  pedigree 
in  oak  ;  while  over  the  door  is  engraved  a 
monitory  sentence  in  characters  similar  to 
those  in  tlie  hall : — 

(Tiflc:  «tiraf)(rsf:         .^a   (?titr:  Fo:  fioHr:  .V:  5rrDc: 
aaanr:  to;  fjriiUcn:     '-■^   aiiouc  ^lll  CfjHiifl. 

Speke  HaU  has  passed  through  many  hands, 
and  all  of  them  distinguished.  According  to 
tlie  Domesday  Book  it  appears  to  have  been 
held  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest  by 
a  Saxon  thane,  named  Uctfed.  Shortly 
afterwards  Roger  Garnett  gave  two  caru- 
cotes  in  Spec  to  Richard  de  I\Iulas.  Then 
the  whole  manor  came  into  the  possession 
of  Adam  Molyneux  by  his  marriage  with 
Annota,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Benedict 
Garnet,  Lord  of  Especke  and  Oglohal  or 
Oglet.  Its  next  transit  was  into  the  family 
of  Norreys,  on  the  marriage  of  Joan,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  John  filolyneux,  of  Sefton,  with 
William  Norreys,  Esq.,  of  Sutton,  Avho 
became,  jure  uxoris,  Lord  of  Speke.  With  the 
Norreyses  it  remained  till  172G,  when  Edward 
Norreys,  M  P.  for  Liverpool,  dying  without 
issue,  was  succeeded  by  his  niece,  Mary  Nor- 
reys, who  in  1736  married  Lord  Sidney  Beau- 
clerk,  tlie  fifth  son  of  Charles,  the  first  Duke 
of  St.  Albans.  From  this  family  Speke  passed 
by  purcliase  to  Richard  Watt,  Esq.,  an 
opulent  merchant  of  Liverpool,  and  from  him 
it  lias  lineally  descended  to  liis  great  nephew, 
Richard  'Watt,  Esq.,  the  present  owner  of 
the  property. 

CHAHLTON,  KEIU,  the  seat  of  Sir  Thomas 
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Maryon  Wilson,  Bart.  Within  seven  short 
miles  of  London,  and  its  bnsy  hum  of  men, 
at  tlie  entrance  of  a  quiet  picturesque  little 
village  of  Kent,  stands  the  ancient  manor 
house  of  Charlton,  commanding  a  prospect, 
described  by  Evelyn,  as  "  one  of  the  most 
noble  in  the  world,  for  city,  river,  ships, 
meadows,  hill,  woods  and  all  other  amenities." 
It  is  essentially  an  English  home,  embowered 
"in  tall  ancestral  trees,"  and  rich  in  the  re- 
collections of  the  past,  from  the  year 
1093  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  the 
iManor  of  Charlton  (originally  Ceorleton, 
deriving  its  name  from  "Ceorle,"  a  husband- 
man) formed  part  of  the  possessions  of  the 
Abbey  of  Bermondsey,  but,  at  the  dissolution 
of  the  monasteries,  it  passed  to  the  crown, 
and  was  ultimately  granted,  in  1G04,  by  James 
I.,  to  John,  Earl  of  I\Iar  ;  by  him  it  was 
immediately  after  alienated  to  Sir  James 
Erskine,  who  re-sold  it  in  1607  to  Sir 
Adam  Newton,  This  gentleman,  installed 
Dean  of  Durham  in  1606,  was  chosen  by  the 
king  to  be  tutor  to  his  eldest  son,  and  Charl- 
ton selected  for  the  Prince's  residence.  Ac- 
cording to  contemporary  authority,  the 
splendid  mansion  which  Sir  Adam  erected 
there,  was  intended  for  his  Royal  pupil,  and 
the  accurate  author  of  Sylva  speaks  of  it  as 
a  "  faire  house  built  for  Prince  Henry." 
Certain  it  is  that  here  resided  the  youthful 
prince,  and  hero,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
good  Sir  Adam  Newton,  was  formed  the  mind 
of  the  inestim_able  youth,  whose  untimely  end 
destroyed  the  brightest  hopes  of  the  nation. 
In  1620,  his  Highness's  instruct  or  was  created 
a  baronet,  as  "  Sir  Adam  Newton,  of 
Charlton,  in  the  county  of  Ivent,"  and,  in 
nine  years  after,  died,  receiving  burial  in  the 
parish  church,  v.'hich  he  had  enjoined  his 
executors  to  rebuild.  lie  married  Dorothy, 
daughter  of  tlie  learned  Sir  John  Puckering, 
Queen  Elizabeth's  Lord  Keeper  ;  and,  by  her 
was  father  of  Sir  Hionry  Newton,  Bt., 
who,  inheriting  the  estates  of  his  uncle.  Sir 
Thomas  Puckering,  in  Warwickshire,  re- 
moved to  the  Priory  in  that  count}'-,  and  sold 
Charlton  to  Sir  William  Ducie.  Sir  Henry 
was  a  devoted  cavalier,  and  fought  so  man- 
fully for  the  king,  at  the  battle  of  Edge  Hill, 
that  we  cannot  omit  adding  the  following 
honourable  testimony  to  his  worth: — "His 
good  housekeeping  and  liberality  to  the  poor, 
who  scarcely  ever  went  away  unfed  from  his 
gates,  gained  him  the  general  love  and  esteem 
of  his  neighbours,  and  he  was  distinguished 
throughout  the  kingdom  for  being  a  generous 
benefactor  to  the  poor  cavaliers,  whose  ser- 
vices were  not  rewarded  by  King  Cliarles 
II." 

Sir  William  Ducie,  Bt.,  of  Tortworth,  the 
purchaser  of  Charlton,  possessed  immense 
wealth,  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Batli,  at 
the  coronation  of  Charles  II.,  and  wa^  ele- 


vated to  the  peerage  of  Ireland,  as  Viscount 
Downe.  His  lordship's  father,  the  rich 
alderman,  Sir  Robert  Ducie,  banker  to 
Charles  I.,  despite  his  loss  of  £80,000 
in  his  Majesty's  cause,  died,  it  is  said,  worth 
more  than  £400,000.  Lord  Downe  main- 
tained a  sumptuous  state  at  Charlton  House, 
and  there  died  in  1697,  leaving  his  great 
estates  to  his  niece,  Elizabeth  Ducie,  wife  of 
Edward  Moreton,  Esq.,  of  Aloreton,  in  Staf- 
fordshire, and  mother  of  I\Iatthew  Ducie 
Moreton,  created  in  1720,  Baron  Ducie.  Af- 
ter the  death  of  Lord  Downe,  his  executors 
sold  Charlton  to  Sir  William  Langhorne,  Bt., 
an  East  India  merchant,  and  from  him  the 
manor  passed,  by  inheritance,  to  his  nephew, 
Sir  John  Conyers,  Bart.,  of  Ilorden,  remain- 
ing with  his  descendants  until  the  decease  of 
Sir  Baldwin  Conyers,  in  1731.  It  then  went, 
by  entail,  first  to  William  Langhorne  Games, 
Esq.,  who  died  without  male  issue,  and  sub- 
sequently to  the  Rev.  John  ]\Iar3'on,  of  the 
county  of  Essex.  That  gentleman  bequeath- 
ed it  to  his  niece,  IMargaretta  Maria,  who, 
by  her  iirst  husband,  John  Badger  Weller, 
Esq.,  of  Hornechurcli,  had  a  daughter  Jane, 
who  married  Sir  Thomas  Spencer  "Wilson, 
Bart.,  of  Eastbourne,  and  had  with  three 
daughters,  the  eldest,  the  wife  of  Lord 
Arden,  the  second,  of  the  Right  Honourable 
Spencer  Perceval,  the  Prime  Minister  (who 
lies  buried  in  Charlton  Church),  and  Jlaria, 
of  Sir  John  Trevelyan,  Bart.,  one  son,  Sir 
Thomas  Maryon  Wilson,  Bart.,  father  of 
the  present  worthy  possessor  of  this  splendid 
seat.  Sir  Thomas  Maryon  AYilson,  Bart.,  who 
is  also  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Hampstead, 
Ilis  family,  a  branch  of  the  very  ancient 
Yorkshire  house  of  Wilson,  took  an  active 
part  in  favour  of  the  monarchy,  during  the 
civil  wars,  and  its  representative,  at  the 
Restoration,  AVilllam  Wilson,  Es(|.,  of  East- 
bourne, in  Sussex,  was  rewarded  by  a  ba- 
ronetcy. 

Tlie  mansion  of  Cliarlton  owes  its  erection, 
as  we  have  already  stated,  to  the  taste  of  Sir 
Adam  Newton,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  extant  of  the  domestic 
architecture  of  tliethne  of -Lames  I.  Though 
built  of  red  brick,  so  popular  at  the  period 
of  its  construction,  the  front  is  embellished 
with  stone  dressings  and  mullioned  windows, 
the  centre  compartment,  with  the  richly  de- 
corated porch,  being  entirely  of  stone.  In 
days  gone  by,  a  long  row  of  cypress  trees 
adiled  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  plantations  ; 
but  of  these,  one  only,  the  oldest  perhaps  in 
England,  has  escaped  the  destructive  hand 
of  time.  In  the  rear,  extensive  gardens  pre- 
sent a  delightful  appearance,  and  beyond,  a 
small  but  handsome  park,  extends  to  Wool- 
wich Common.  The  ancient  gateway,  im- 
mediately facing  the  priiicii^al  entrance,  is 
attributed  to  Inigo  Jones,  who  resided  for 
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some  time  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the 
elegance  of  the  structure  would  certainly  not 
detract  from  the  reputation  of  the  great 
architect. 

The  mansion  itself  forms  an  oblong,  "uith 
projections  at  the  end  of  each  front, 
crowned  by  turrets  and  an  open  stone  balus- 
trade, of  peculiar  character,  carried  round 
the  summit  of  the  front.  The  centre  pro- 
jects. The  spacious  hall  is  of  oak,  panelled, 
and  lias  a  gallery  at  the  western  end.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  grand  staircase  is  the  dining- 
room,  and  adjoining  it,  the  chapel,  the  ancient 
doors  of  both  being  elaborately  carved  in  oak. 
The  upper  floor  contains  the  principal  apart- 
ments— the  saloon,  the  gallery  (seventy-six 
feet  long),  and  the  suite  of  drawing-rooms,  all 
with  highly- wrouglit  chimney-pieces  in  stone 
or  marble,  and  ornamented  arabesque  ceilings. 
Dr.  Plot  relates  that  the  marble  chimney- 
piece  in  one  of  the  drawing-rooms,  is  so 
exquisitely  polislied,  tliat  "  the  Lord  Downe 
did  see  in  it  the  reflection  of  a  robbery  com- 
mitted on  Shooter's  Hill,  whereupon,  sending 
out  his  servants,  tlie  thieves  were  taken." 
This  mantel-piece,  bright  though  it  be,  must 
yield  in  sculptural  merit  to  that  oftlie  ad- 
joining noble  saloon  !  tlie  ceiling  of  wJiich  is 
one  of  the  most  perfect  of  the  time.  Charl- 
ton House  has  a  good  collection  of  family 
pictures,  and  possesses  a  museum  of  curious 
and  interesting  objects  in  natural  history. 

SHADWELL  COUKT,  Norfolk,  the  seat  of  Sir 
Robert  Jacob  Buxton,  Bart.  Tlie  name  is 
said,  by  Blomeiield  in  his  History  of  Norfolk, 
to  be  derived  from  a  well  or  spring  among  the 
trees  on  the  hill's  side,  it  being  plainly  the 
Shady  Well.  Notwithstanding  the  decided 
tone  of  the  antiquarian,  tliis  attempt  at  ety- 
mology appears  to  be  exceedingly  puerile  ;  it 
is  mucli  more  probable,  as  others  have  sug- 
gested, that  the  spring  was  dedicated  to  St. 
Chad,  being  a  favourite  place  of  resort  with 
the  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  the  shrine  of 
our  Lady  of  Walsingham. 

The  mansion  was  built  by  John  Buxton, 
Esq.,  in  1727,  at  which  time  the  family  re- 
moved from  their  ancient  seat,  Cliannon's 
Hall,  about  sixteen  miles  distant,  where  they 
had  been  settled  for  sevei-al  centuries.  It  is 
an  elegant  stone  building  in  theEJizabetlian 
style  of  architecture,  and  stands  in  a  richly 
wooded  park,  watered  by  the  river  Tliet. 
This  park  and  the  adjacent  grounds  were 
given  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Bol3ert  Buxton, 
A.p.  1577,  as  a  compensation  for  his  im- 
prisonment on  a  fjilse  accusation  of  having 
assisted  in  tlie  Duke  of  Norfolk's  conspiracy 
to  procure  the  freedom  of  i^Iary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  '*' 

At  a  very  early  period  Shadwell  was  pos- 
sessed by  a    Norman   family,  who  derived 


their  name  from  the  hamlet,  as  we  have  so 
often  observed  was  the  case  with  others  of 
the  Conqueror's  companions. 

THE  LAWN,  Swindon,  Wiltshire,  about 
one-and-forty  miles  from  Salisbury,  the  seat 
of  Ambrose  Goddard,  Esq.,  a  magistrate  and 
deputy  lieutenant  of  that  county,  and  its 
high  sheriff  in  1819-20. 

The  house  was  originally  Imilt  in  the  year 
1560,  the  subsequent  alterations  and  im- 
provements having  been  chiefly  made  by 
Wyatt.  Contrary  to  Avhat  we  so  often  see 
in  these  cases,  the  Lawn  has  always  been  in 
the  same  family  witliout  any  change  of 
owners — 

Autiquasque  domus  avium. 

St.  CLAEE,  Isle  of  Wight,  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Helen's,  the  scat  of  Colonel  Vernon  Har- 
court,  a  son  of  the  late  Archbishop  of  York. 
This  mansion  was  originally  built  about  1823, 
by  E.  V.  Utterson,  Esq.,  but  purchased^ 
in  1826,  by  Lord  Vernon,  who,  three  years 
afterwards,  altered  it  to  what  it  now  is,— a 
building  in  Avhich  the  Tudor  style  of  Gothic 
predominates. 

Tlie  garden  has  been  terraced  dou'n  to  the 
sea  by  tlie  present  possessoi-,  and  commands 
a  good  vieAv  of  Spithead,  Ryde  pier,  and 
Norris  Castle,  in  the  distance  ;  and  a  little 
further  on,  the  opening  of  Soutliampton 
Water.  The  best  and  most  extensive  pros- 
pect is  from  the  keep-tower,  and,  tliougli  per- 
haps wanting  in  tJie  bolder  attractions  of  the 
back  of  the  island  upon  the  Solent,  it  is  one 
of  uncommon  beauty. 

In  1850,  St.  Clare  was  honoured  Avith  a 
visit  by  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert,  ac- 
companied by  three  of  tlieir  children,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  bazaar  being  held  for  the 
Royal  Isle  of  ^Vight  Iniirmary. 

IRIDGE  PLACE,  Hurst  Green,  in  the  county 
of  Sussex,  the  seat  of  Sir  Sotherton  Bran- 
thwayt  I'eckham  Jilickletliwait,  Bart.,  some 
time  a  Captain  in  the  3rd  Dragoon  Guards, 
who  was  created  a  baronet,  27th  July,  1838, 
for  a  personal  service  to  lier  Jlajesty  and 
the  Ducliess  of  Kent,  at  St.  Leonard's,  in 
1832.  Iridge  Place  is  a  mansion  of  considera- 
ble antiquity.  At  one  time  it  belonged  to 
the  family  of  Willigos,  from  whom  it  de- 
scended, with  the  estate,  about  tlie  com- 
mencement of  the  seventeenth  century,  by 
marriage,  to  the  Fowles,  and,  in  consequencQ 
of  one  of  that  name  marrying  a  Peckliam, 
descended  from  tlie  family  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Cantcrbiuy,  tlius  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Peckhams  ;  the  last  heir  male 
of  whom  William  Peckliam,  died  in  tlie  year 
1789;  the  estate  being  tlien  bequeathed  by 
him    to    his    nephew,    John   Micklcthwait, 
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Esq.,  the  son  of  his  sister,  Elizabeth 
Peckham,  and  he,  the  said  John  Mickle- 
thwait,  bestowed  it  on  his  brother's  second 
son,  the  present  possessor,  "who,  in  1824, 
assumed,  by  sign  manual,  the  surname  of 
Peckham,  in  addition  to,  and  before  that  of, 
Micklethwait,  and  the  arms  of  Peckham, 
quarterly',  with  his  paternal  coat. 

Iridge  Place,  in  the  parish  of  Salehurst, 
seven  miles  from  Battel,  stands  on  a  spacious 
la■\^^l, '  with  fine  spreading  trees,  and 
commands  a  view  of  Kent,  with  extensive 
woods  and  pasture  lands.  The  ground  is 
beautifully  undulating,  and  exceedingly  pic- 
turesque. Silverhill,  part  of  the  estate,  is 
celebrated  for  the  extent  and  beaut)'-  of  its 
prospect  over  the  Wealds  of  Kent  and  Sus- 
sex, and,  as  tradition  saj's,  owes  its  name  to 
the  circumstance  of  "William  the  Conqueror's 
horse  having  cast  there  one  of  his  shoes, 
■which  were  of  silver. 

WESTOVER,  Isle  of  Wight,  contiguous  to 
the  little  village  of  Calbourne,  the  seat  of 
the  Hon.  W.  H.  A'Court  Holmes.  It  formerly 
had  the  same  name  as  the  village,  being 
called  Calbourne — that  is,  the  cold  hrooh, — 
and  as  such  it  appears  in  Domesday  Book, 
when  it  was  possessed  by  AVilliam  Fitz- 
Stur.  At  a  later  period  we  find  it  held  by 
a  younger  branch  of  the  Lisles,  known  as 
Lisle  of  Gatcombe,  and  next  by  the  family 
of  Bremshot,  from  whom  it  came  to  Sir 
Geoffrey  Pole,  By  the  widow  of  the  latter 
it  was  sold  to  Earnley  and  Earlsmar,  the 
last  of  whom  disposed  of  it  to  Sir  Jiobert 
Dillington.  A  descendant  of  his  parted 
with  it  to  the  fother  of  Captain  D'Urry, 
Avhose  son  sold  it  to  Lord  Holmes. 

The  house  stands  upon  a  gentle  eminence 
commanding  some  very  fine  prospects  over 
all  the  north-west  part  of  the  island.  It  is, 
however,  sheltered  to  the  east  and  iiorth, 
particularly  the  latter,  by  large  masses  of 
trees.  On  the  former  side  the  wood  is  just 
sutSciently  removed  not  to  produce  a  gloomy 
effect,  commencing  in  the  A'alley  of  a  small 
stream,  and  extending  along  the  opposite 
upland  with  a  very  rich  and  picturesque 
effect.  The  view  is  bounded  by  a  near  range 
of  downs,  after  passing  over  a  beautiful 
intermixture  of  undulating  lawns  and  plea- 
sure-grounds. 

The  house  does  not  possess  any  remark- 
able architectural  features,  having  probably 
been  intended  at  first  for  little  more  than 
a  hunting  lodge,  though  provided  internally 
with  every  convenience.  TJie  south  front 
is  ornamented  with  a  Doric  colonnade  in 
the  centre,  with  verandahs  above  and  on 
each  side  of  it,  which  add  not  a  little  to  its 
general  effect,  especially  when  seen  at  a 
distance,  gleaming  and  glancing  from  out 
the  masses  of  green  foliage. 


WOODHALL  PARK,  Hertfordshire,  in  the 
Hundred  of  BroadAvater,  the  seat  of  Abel 
Smith,  Esq.  The  mansion,  which  formerly 
stood  here,  and  which  belonged  to  the 
ancient  family  of  the  Botelers,  was  called 
Watton  Woodhall,  from  the  name  of  the 
manor  ;  the  additional  appellation  of  Wood- 
hall  being  derived  from  the  great  abundance 
of  wood  around  it.  Sir  Henry  Chauncy, 
knight,  and  seijeant-at-law,  describes  the 
old  house  as  "a  large  pile  of  bricks,  with  a 
fair  quadrangle  in  the  middle  of  it,  seated 
upon  a  dry  hill  in  a  pleasant  park,  well 
Avooded  and  greatly  timbered,  where  divers 
crystal  springs  issue  out  of  the  ground  at 
some  distance  before  the  house,  which  run 
on  the  south  side  hereof  to  tlie  Bcane.  They 
do  greatly  adorn  the  seat ;  and  the  park,  and 
the  liills,  the  timber  trees  and  these  waters 
1  ender  this  place  so  very  pleasant  and  de- 
licious to  the  eye,  that  it  is  accounted  one 
of  the  best  seats  in  this  county."  This 
quaint  and  graphic,  though  not  very  elegant 
description,  is  evidently  not  exaggerated; 
for  another  historian  tells  us  of  one  tree  so 
large  that  it  required  eighteen  horses  "to 
draAv  one  part  of  it  when  slit,  and  out  of  it 
was  made  the  cutwater  to  the  Royal  Sove- 
reign. It  sold  for  forty  pounds."  A  second 
tree,  in  the  same  park,  called  the  Wcdlcing- 
sdck,  might  have  been  sold  for  fifty  guineas, 
but  this  offer  Avas  refused.  Unfortunately 
it  was  brought  to  a  premature  decay  by  the 
rabbits  burrowing  under  it. 

The  house,  described  by  Sir  Henry 
Chauncy,  took  fire  accidentally  upon  tlie 
l'2th  of  October,  1771,  when  it  was  more 
than  half  consumed  by  the  flames,  at  the 
time  of  its  being  possessed  by  Sir  Thomas 
Eumbold,  Bart.,  who  had  purchased  it  of 
the  Botelers.  Thereupon  he  caused  the 
remainder  to  be  pulled  cloAvn,  and  built  upon 
the  same  site  a  handsome  modern  edifice,  of 
a  quadrangular  form,  to  which,  Avings  of  the 
same  shape  were  afterAvards  added  by  Paul 
Benfield — the  next  purchaser  of  the  estate — 
in  1794.  The  Avhole  uoav  forms  a  large 
mansion,  of  the  plain  English  style  of  archi- 
tecture. 

Sir  Thomas  dying  in  1791,  the  property 
was  sold  b}''  the  trustees  under  his  will, 
three  3''ears  afterAvards,  to  Paul  Benfield, 
Esq.  In  1801  it  was  again  sold,  pursuant  to 
an  order  of  His  JNIajesty's  Exchequer,  when 
it  Avas  purchased  by  Samuel  Smith,  Esq.,  the 
father  of  the  present  owner,  who  was  elected 
in  1788  to  serve  in  Parliament  for  the  borough 
of  St.  German's,  Cornwall;  in  1790,  and  in 
the  five  succeeding  Parliaments  for  Leices- 
ter; and  in  1818  for  Midhurst,  in  Sussex. 

WHITTON  PARK,  in  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex, tlie  seat  of  Mrs.  Gostling,  relict  of  the 
lute  Augustus  Gostling,  Esq.,  LL,D.     The 
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house  was  begun  by  Archibald,  tliirtl  Duke 
of  Argyle,  as  an  occasional  rural  retreat 
from  the  metropolis ;  but  was  completed  by 
George  Gostling,  Esq.  It  stands  upon  the 
borders  of  Hounslow  Heath  and  near  the 
village  of  Wliitton. 

The  house  is  adorned  witli  a  colonnade  ; 
the  elevation  linishes  with  a  pedhnent,  on 
the  tymphanum  of  which  is  a  bas  relief  re- 
presenting the  destruction  of  the  Titans  by 
Jupiter  (mentioned  in  the  life  of  Nollekens). 
The  rooms  contain  some  finely  sculptnred 
marble  mantel  pieces,  and  pictures  by  Zuc- 
charelli,  tSneyder,  Wouvermann,  Teniers, 
Andrea  del  Sarti,  Gainsborough,  Sir  Jo.shua 
Reynolds,  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  and  De 
Witt.  In  the  library  is  a  choice  collection 
of  books  consisting  of  twenty  tliousand 
volumes,  many  of  them  extremely  valuable. 

The  grounds  still  retain  a  considerable 
portion  of  their  early  magnificence  as  laid 
out  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle.  In  them  is  a 
tower  built  uj^on  an  arch  from  wliich  there 
is  an  extensive  view,  while  about  an  artifi- 
cial lake  fifty  cedars  arc  growing,  said  to  be 
the  finest  in  the  kingdom.  Scarcely  less 
i)iteresting  is  the  Lombardy  Poplar,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  in 
girth  twenty-five  feet.  The  immediate 
grounds  are  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  a 
moat,  which  was  dug  in  the  Duke  of  Argyle's 
time. 

For  the  entry  to  Whitton  is  an  inscrip- 
tion attributed  to  Pope,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  Avritten  it  in  1731,  when  he  was  forty- 
four  years  of  age. 

In  this  small  spot  whole  Paradise  you'll  see 
AVith  all  its  iiUuits  but  the  l-'oibiddeu  Tree, 
Here  every  sort  of  animal  you'll  find 
Both  of  the  forest  and  the  feathered  kind; 
All  sorts  of  insects  for  their  shelter  take 
Witliiii  these  happy  groves  except  the  snake. 
In  fine,  there's  nothing  noxious  lierc  cnclos'd, 
But  all  is  peace,  as  Heaven  at  fiist  disposed. 

HAGLEY,  CO.  AVorcestcr.  This  ancient 
Manor,  the  classic  ground  of  poetry  and 
wit,  the  theme  of  Thompson,  and  the  home 
of  the  Lytteltons,  is  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive of  our  county  seats.  Here  ait  and 
nature  seem  to  go,  hand  in  hand,  in  friendly 
rivalry,  and  here  all  the  charms  that  natural 
beauty  and  landscape  gardening  can  impart, 
combine  to  please  the  eye  and  delight  the 
mind.  How  truly  and  how  exquisitely 
does  Thomson  picture  Ilagley.  He  Avas 
the  friend  of  its  honoured  lord,  and  many 
and  many  a  time  did  he  wander,  with  poetic 
inspiration,  through  its  verdant  groves. 

Courting  the  I\ruse,  thro'  Ilaslcy  Tark  vou  stray, 
The  British  Tempe!    There  aloiig  the  Dale, 
AVith  woods  o'eruuiig,  and  shag'd  with  mossy  rocks, 
AVhence  on  each  hand  the  gushing  -.vaters  play, 
And  down  the  rough  cascade  vrhite-dasliing  fall, 
Or  gleam  in  h  ngtnou'd  vista  Uno'  tlic  trees, 
You  silcut  3tcal  j  or  sit  beneath  the  shade 


Of  solemn  oaks,  that  tuft  the  swelling  mounts 
Thrown  graceful  round  by  nature's  careless  hand, 
And  pensive  listen  to  the  various  voice 
Of  rural  peace  :  the  herds,  the  flocks,  the  birds, 
'J'he  hollow  whispering  breeze,  tlie  plaint  of  riUs 
That,  purling  down  amid  the  twisted  roots 
AAHiich  creep  around,  tlicir  dewy  murmurs  shake 

On  the  sootli'd  ear 

Meantime  you  gam  the  height,  from  whose  fair  brow 

The  bursting  prospect  spreads  immense  around  ; 

And  snatched  o'er  liill  and  dale  and  wood  and  lawn, 

And  verdant  held,  and  darkening  heath  betw  een, 

And  villages  embosomed  soft  In  trees, 

And  spiry  towns  by  dusky  columns  mark'd 

Of  rising  smoke,  your  eye  excursive  roams  ■ 

Wide-stretching  from  tl{e  hall,  in  whoso  kind  haunt 

The  hospitable  genius  luirbours  still. 

To  where  the  broken  landscape,  by  degrees, 

Ascending,  ]-oughens  Luto  ridgy  lii'Us  ; 

O'er  wiiicli  the  Cambrian  mountains,  like  far  clouds 

That  skirt  the  blue  horizon,  doubtful,  rise. 

In  Domesday  book,  Ilagley,  Avritten 
Hageleia,  and  derived  from  the  Saxon  Haga, 
clomus,  and  Lega,  locus,  indicative  of  its  being 
the  chief  residence  or  manor-jilace  of  a 
great  Saxon  Thane,  is  recorded  as  one  of 
the  fourteen  lordships  which  William  Fitz- 
Ansculph  possessed  in  Worcestershire, 
Spectans  Baroniuin  ch  Dudley.  Before  the 
Conquest,  Godirc,  a  Thane  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  held  it,  and  the  annual  value  at 
that  period  was  stated  to  be  sixty  shillings. 
Fitz-Ansculph  died  without  male  issue,  and 
the  Paganels  and  Somerys,  successive  Barons 
of  Dudley,  became  lords  paramount  of 
Ilagley.  Under  them  and  subsequently 
under  the  great  Baronial  House  of  Botetouit, 
a  family,  bearing  the  local  designation  of  de 
Ilaggale,  enjoyed  the  lands,  and  lor  a  series 
of  generations  maintained  a  distinguished 
position  among  the  gentlemen  of  the  shire. 
From  them  the  manor  passed  by  sale,  a.  d. 
1411,  to  Thomas  AA'alwyn,  Esq.,  M.P.  for 
Herefordshire  (ancestor  of  the  Walwyns  of 
Longworth),  who,  very  soon  after  the  pur- 
chase, alienated  it  to  Jane  Beauchamp,  Lady 
Bergavenny,  and  her  ladyship  devised  it  to 
her  grandson.  Sir  James  Butler,  Knt.,  son 
and  heir  of  the  Earl  of  Ormonde.  Tlie 
wars  of  the  Hoses  breaking  out  Avitliin  a 
brief  period,  Sir  James  Butler,  created  Earl 
of  Wiltshire,  by  Henry  VI.,  participated  in 
the  misfortunes  of  the  Koyal  House  of  Lan- 
cester,  was  taken  prisoner  at  Towton  Field, 
and  beheaded  at  Newcastle  ;  all  his  lands 
being  confiscated,  and  disposed  of  among 
tlie  Yorkists.  The  manor  of  Hagley,  Edward 
ly.,  by  letters  patent,  granted  innnediately 
afterto  Fulk  Stalford,  Esq.,  but  atthat  gentle- 
man's decease  in  the  following  year,  it  re- 
verted to  the  crown,  with  the  exception  of 
that  part  which  Margaret  his  widow  held  in 
dower ;  whereupon  the  king  conferred  the 
property  on  Thomas  Front,  Esq.,  who  occurs 
as  lord  of  the  manor  in  1465.  At  this  period 
the  succession  of  proprietors  seems  to  have 
been  very  rapid  ;  for  in  1473,  a  grant  occurs 
of  Hagley,  togetlier  with  Cradley,  to  the 
royal  consort  Elizabeth    VvidviHe,   and   in 
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1478,  both  these   lordships   were   assigned 
to  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  Westminster, 
for   the   maintenance    of  a    charity  in   St. 
Erasnms's  Cliapel  adjoining  to  the  Abbey 
Chnrch  ;  with  an  appointment  of  two  "  monks 
to  celebrate  daily  masses  tlierein,  for  the  souls 
of  the  said  king  and  queen  after  their  decase; 
and  the  convent  to  erect  a  hearse  in  the  said 
chapel,  with  wax  candles  of  six  pounds  each, 
constantly  burning  therein."  The  pious  breth- 
ren, however,  held  brief  possession.  Thomas 
Butler,  the  Earl  of  Wiltshu  e's  brother,  win- 
ning the  king's  favour,  procured  a  restora- 
tion of  Hagley,  together  with  other  forfeited 
lands  and    manors    of    the    deceased    earl. 
What  compensation   the   church  of  West- 
minster  received    does    not    appear;    but, 
doubtless,  m  those  days  of  religious  obser- 
vances, the  convent  had  ample  satisfaction. 
In  the  sequel,  Thomas  Butler  succeeded  to 
the  Earldom   of  Ormonde,  and  in  his  lord- 
ship's undisturbed   possession    Ilagley    re- 
mained until  a  great  contest  arose  respecting 
it  Ijetween  the  earl  on  the  one  part,  and  Sir 
Henry  Willoughby,  Sir  Thomas  Ferrers,  and 
Sir  John  Aston,  on  the  other.     Mucli  litiga- 
tion ensued,  but  the  dispute  was  finally  ad- 
justed by  an  award  made  10  Henry  VH., 
by   which   tlie  several   manors  in    question 
were  confirmed  to  Ormonde,  on  his  paying 
£800   to   the  other   claimants.      Not   long 
after,  in  1495,  this  nobleman  was  summoned 
to  the  English  Parliament  as  Baron  Roch- 
ford.     He  died  in  1515,  leaving  by  Anne, 
his  wife,  daughter  and  sole  heir  of  Sir  Ri- 
chard Ilankford,  Knt.,  two  daughters,  Mar- 
garet, wife  of  Sir  Wihiam  Bolejai,  of  Blick- 
ling,  Norfolk,   (grandfather  by  her  of  Anna 
Buleyn,  King  Henry's  ill-fated  consort,)  and 
Anne,  wife  of  Sir  James  St.  Leger,  of  An- 
iiery,  in  Devon.     Tlie  latter,  on  the  partition 
of  her  father's  lands,  took  for  her  share  the 
lordship  and  advowson  of  llagiey,  and  these 
descended,  in  course  of  time,  to  her  grand- 
son, Sir  John  St.  Leger,  by  who]n  tliey  were 
sold  in  1564  to  Sir  John  Lyttelton,  Knt.,  of 
Frankley.     Thus  Hagley  became  associated 
with    the    distinguished  race  in  Avhose   de- 
scendant it  still  vests,  and  thenceforward,  in 
coimection  with  the  genius,  wit,  and  emi- 
nence  of  its   subsequent   lords,   and   their 
noble  patronage    of  literary    merit,   it   has 
gained  a  classic  name- -far  more  lasting,  and 
far  more  brilliant  than  could  have  Ijeen  de 
rived  from  the  warlike  pursuits  of  its  early 
feudal  chiefs,  whose   remains,  "  unhonoured 
and  unsung,"   repose  in  the    neighbouring 
churchyard.     Sir  John  Lyttelton,  the  pur- 
chaser of  Hagley,   was  granted  by   Queen 
Mary,  the    office  of  Constable   of    Dudley 
Castle,  and  receiA'ed  from  Queen  Elizabeth 
the  honour   of  knighthood    at   Kenilworth, 
when    her    Majesty    visited    the    Earl    of 
Leicester  there.      His  grandson,  John  Lyt- 


telton, Esq.,  appears  to  have  resided  con- 
stantly in  Worcestershire,  and  to  have  sat 
in  Parliament  as  knight  of  that  shire.  Sub- 
sequently, participating  in  the  ill-advised 
conspiracy  of  Essex,  he  lost  his  estate,  and 
died  in  p]-ison ;  but  his  widow,  Muriel, 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Bromley,  a  lady  of 
incomparable  prudence,  obtained,  upon  the 
accession  of  James  L,  a  reversal  of  the  at- 
tainder, and  a  restoration  of  the  lands  of 
Hagley.  For  the  next  three  generations, 
the  chiefs  of  the  house  of  Lyttelton  acted  a 
prominent  part  in  the  cause  of  royalty,  and 
suffered  in  consequence  imprisonment  and 
confiscation.  The  fidelity  of  the  family 
seems  to  have  been  fully  appreciated  by  the 
king,  as  we  learn  from  the  following  letter, 
addressed  to  Sir  Henry  Lyttelton,  in  the 
exiled  monarch's  own  hand,  a  short  time  be- 
fore his  restoration  : — 


"To  Sir  Henry  Lyttelton, — I  am  welll  informed  how 
much  nnd  how  often  you  have  suffered  for  me,  and  how 
much  I  o.ni  beholding  to  all  your  relations ;  and  you  nlay 
ho  very  sure  I  have  the  sense  of  it  I  ought  to  have,  of 
wliich  you  shall  one  day  have  evidence  :  in  the  meantime, 
cherish  your  health  and  prepare  for  better  times,  which 
vre  sliali  enjoy  together.  Commend  me  to  all  your 
friends,  and  be  confident  you  shall  always  find  me  to"be, 
"  Vour  affectionate  fi'iend, 

"  Chakles  R." 


The  present  mansion  of  Hagley  was 
erected  by  George,  first  Lord  Lyttelton,  the 
distinguished  poet  and  historian,  and  still 
remains  an  elegant  memorial  of  his  architec  ■ 
tural  taste.  His  lordsliijj  also  improved  the 
surrounding  demesne  (which  appears,  from 
an  old  rental  in  Sir  John  Botetourt's  time,  to 
have  been  a  park  as  early  as  tlie  reign  of 
Edward  IIL),  and  thus  rendered  the  seat  of 
the  Lytteltons  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
county  of  Worcester.  The  care  of  the  sub- 
sequent proprietors  has  never  alloAved  its 
attractions  to  decrease,  and  the  whole  is  kept 
in  such  order,  that  there  is  perhaps  scarcely 
a  shade  of  difference  since  its  Augustan 
days.  A  short  distance  from  the  house,  an 
octagon  temple,  to  the  memory  of  Thomson, 
the  poet,  records  the  affectionate  regard  in 
wliich  the  bard  was  held  by  the  noble 
founder  of  these  sylvan  scenes  ;  and  a  Doric 
temple,  with  the  inscription  "  Quieti  et 
Mttsis,"  still  further  attests  the  poetic  taste 
of  the  Lytteltons.  The  Ruined  Tower,  a 
masterly  deception,  stands  on  the  highest 
ground  in  the  park,  and  commands  an  exten- 
sive prospect  bounded  by  the  Clent  and 
Malvern  Hills,  the  black  mountains  of  Wales, 
the  Wrekm,  and  the  Radnor  TruuTp.  ^ 

Thomas,  the  second  Lord  l^yftelton, 
formed  a  sad  contrast  to  his  distinguished 
father.  "  With  great  abilities,  generally 
very  ill  applied ;  Avith  a  strong  sense  of  re- 
ligion, which  he  never  suffered  to  influence 
his  conduct,  his  da3'S  were  mostly  passed  in 
splendid  misery,  and  in  the  painful  change  of 
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tlie  most  extravagant  gaiety  and  the  deepest 
despair.  Tlie  delight,  when  he  pleased,  of  the 
first  and  most  select  societies,  he  chose  to 
pass  his  time  for  the  mo.st  part  witli  the 
most  profligate  and  abandoned  of  both  sexes. 
Solitude  was  to  him  the  most  insupportable 
torment,  and  to  banish  reflection  he  flew  to 
company  whom  he  despised  and  ridiculed." 
He  closed  his  unhappy  life  Nov.  27,   1779. 

Two  volumes  of  "  Letters,"  published  in 
1780  and  1782,  though  attributed  to  him, 
are  known  to  have  been  the  production  of 
another  writer ;  and  a  quarto  volume  of 
"Poems,"  published  in  1780,  was,  as  well  as 
the  "  Letters,"  publicly  disowned  by  his 
executors. 

In  connection  'vN'ith  his  lordship,  we  can- 
not omit  referring  to  circumstances  too  pub- 
licly known  to  require  any  delicacy  of 
concealment,  which,  in  fact,  are  not  drawn 
behind  the  veil  of  secrecy  by  remaining  rela- 
tives ;  for  Mr.  Warner,  in  his  tour,  observes, 
that  the  gliost  stonj  respecting  the  late  pos- 
sessor of  Hagley,  is  actually  believed  by 
some  of  the  family,  so  far  as  regards  the 
reality  of  the  supernatural  appearance  to  his 
lordship,  as  a  very  near  relative  of  bus  had  a 
painting  drawn  of  the  occurrence,  in  which 
he  is  represented  in  bed,  at  the  foot  of 
which  stands  a  small  female  figure,  bearing 
upon  her  finger  a  little  bird,  wliilst  several 
spiiits  of  a  different  nature  are  hovering 
round  his  head:  such  being  the  vision,  ac- 
cording to  the  account  of  his  valet,  that  liad 
notitied  to  him  his  death  at  a  particular 
hour.  To  this  he  adds  a  story,  whicli  though 
simple  in  details,  may  not  prove  iniiutercst- 
ing: — he  observes  that  amidst  all  those 
coruscations  of  wit  and  ilashes  of  merriment 
which  incessantly  emanated  from  the  young, 
gay,  and  dissipated,  though  actually  not  uu- 
amiable  nobleman,  his  heart  was  wrung 
with  everlasting  care,  and  his  soul  harrowerl 
by  superstitious  alarms,  of  the  truth  of  which 
he  adduces  the  following  instance  :~ 

A  very   few  months   before  he  died,  he 

made  a  visit  to  the  seat  of  Lord  ,  an 

old  friend  and  neighbour.  The  mansion  was 
then  old  and  gloomy,  and  well  calculated  to 
affect  an  imagination  that  could  easily  be 
acted  iq^on;  the  spirits  of  his  lordsiiip  ap- 
peared to  be  agitated  on  entrance,  but  after 
a  time  his  accustomed  hilarity  returned — 
the  magic  of  his  tongue  enraptured  the  circle, 
and  all  apparentl}''  was  festivity  and  delight. 
As  the  night  waxed  and  the  hour  of  repose 
approached,  his  lordship's  power  of  conversa- 
tion became  still  more  extraordinary;  the 
company  were  riveted  to  their  cliairs,  and, 
as  often  as  the  clock  admonished  thera  to 
depart,  so  often  did  he  prevail  upon  them  to 
forget  the  admonition,  by  a  fresh  stock  of 
anecdote  or  a  new  chain  of  witticisms.  At 
length-,  however,   tlie  party  broke   up,  and 


retired  to  their  rooms,  wdierc  after  a  shol't 

time  Lord   Avas  surprised  by  the  hasty 

intrusion  uf  his  friend  Lord  Lyttelton,  who, 
with  a  countenance  of  horror  and  consterna- 
tion, requested  that  lie  might  be  allowed  to 
sleep  in  the  same  room  with  him,  as  he  had 
been  frightened  by  the  creaking  of  the  floors 
when  he  first  entered  tlie  house,  and  was  not 
alile  to  conquer  the  alarm  which  the  noise 
had  excited  in  his  mind-  From  this  it  may 
be  easily  conceived  that  the  so-much-talked- 
of  A'ision  Avas  nothing  more  than  a  dream 
working  upon  a  disturbed  imagination,  par- 
ticularly if  it  be  true  that  on  the  night  of  his 
death,  one  of  his  part}^  of  friends,  consider- 
ing the  -whole  as  a  silly  alarm,  put  the  clock 
forward  about  ten  minutes,  so  tliat  his  lord- 
ship was  alone  at  midnight  apparently,  when 
the  company,  laughing  at  his  fears,  imme- 
diately separated  to  their  apartments.  His 
lordsiiip  retired  to  his  room,  and  sent  his 
valet  for  something,  Avho,  when  he  returned, 
found  him  dead,  with  his  watch  in  his  hand, 
then  just  past  the  hour  of  tAvelve  ;  so  that  it 
has  been  rationally  conjectured  that  Lord 
Lyttelton,  looking  at  his  watch,  and  finding 
the  so-much-dreaded  hour  not  past,  but  just 
arrived,  may  have  been  terrified  l^y  the  cir- 
cumstance, and  thus  verified  the  prediction, 
which,  owing  io  the  unfortunate  offieiousness 
of  his  friend,  he  thought  he  had  escaped. 

With  one  more  interestfng  reference  to 
this  ancient   estate,  we  Avill  conclude  : — 

At  the  time  of  James  I.  Hagley  Avas  the 
scene  of  a  A'ery  remarkable  event, — the  con- 
cealment and  strange  discoA-er}' of  two  of  the 
poAvder  conspirators,  a  particular  account  of 
Avhich  is  given  in  a  MS.  in  theHarleian  Col- 
lection. The  title  is  "  A  true  declaration  of 
the  flight  and  escape  of  Eobert  Winter,  Esq., 
and  Stephen  Littleton,  Gent.,  the  strange 
manner  of  their  living  in  concealment  so  long 
a  time,  how  they  shifted  to  several  places, 
and  in  tlie  end  Avere  descr3-ed  and  taken  at 
Hagley,  being  the  house  of  Mrs.  Littleton." 
It  begins  thus; — "The  bloody  hunting  match 
at  Hunchurch  being  ordered  and  appointed 
by  Sir  Everard  Higby,  Knt,  for  surprising 
the  Princess  Elizabeth,  Avhose  residence  Avas 
near  that  place,  Master  Catesby  Avrote  unto 
jMaster  Humphrey  Littleton,  entreating  him 
to  meet  him  at  Dunchurch,  which  lie  com- 
plied Avith ;  and  on  his  arrival  there  demand- 
ing of  him  the  matter  in  liand,  Catesby  told 
him,  that  it  Avas  a  matter  of  weight,  and  for 
the  special  good  and  benefit  of  them  all, 
Avhich  it  was  all  that  he  Avould  declare  imto 
him  at  that  time;  but  Avhen  the  powder  plot 
Avas  disappointed,  they  scampered  about  tlie 
country,  and  coming  to  HcAvel  Grange,  Lord 
Windsor's  house,  they  carried  from  thence 
arms  and  gunpowder,  Avhich  in  passing 
through  the  river  was  much  Avettcd.  Away 
they  passed  by  Lcll   Inn,  and  so   over  the 
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heath  to  Holbeach,  a  house  on  the  high  road 
between  King's  Svvinford  and  Stourbridge, 
belonging  to  Stephen  Littleton,  where  drying 
their  powder,  it  by  accident  took  fire,  blew 
up  part  of  the  house,  and  disfigured  the 
ftices  of  several."  The  chief  conspirators, 
as  Catesby,  Rookwood,  Grant,  being  thus 
disabled,  opened  their  doors,  Catesby  and 
Percy  were  shot,  and  Thomas  Winter  taken 
alive ;  Master  Stephen  Littleton  and  Robert 
Winter  escaped  and  fled  to  Rowley  Regis. 

Tn  the  14th  vol.  of  Rymer's  Fcedera  is  a 
proclamation  for  apprehending  Robert  Win- 
ter and  Stephen  Littleton,  dated  8  Nov. 
1605.  Littleton's  person  is  thus  described, 
— a  very  tall  man,  swarthy  of  complexion,  of 
brown  coloured  hair,  no  beard  or  little,  about 
thirty  j'ears  of  age.  After  various  adven- 
tures they  came  to  Hagley,  and  concealed 
themselves  there,  but  were  betrayed  by  an 
under  cook,  and  in  tlie  stable  yard  Winter 
was  captured,  but  Littleton  escaping,  was 
pursued  and  taken  at  Rrestwood. 

WILLIAMSCOTE,  Oxfordshire,  the  seat  of 
John  Loveday,  Esq.  This  Manor  dates 
at  least  as  early  as  the  year  1285,  and 
the  old  Manor  house  seems  to  have  been 
built  about  1570,  by  Walter  Calcott,  mer- 
chant of  the  staple  of  Calais,  who  not  long 
afterwards  founded  tlie  school  at  Williams- 
cote.  If  we  go  yet  farther  back,  we  shall 
find  this  place  giving  a  name  to  the  ancient 
family  of  De  William.scote.* 

The  manor  house  and  the  estate  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  Taylors  in  1633, 
having  been  purchased  by  them  of  Calcott 
Chambre,  Esq.,  grandson,  in  the  female  line,  of 
Walter  Calcott.  Afterwards  it  became  the  pro- 
perty of  Jolm  Loveday,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  by  his 
marriage  with  the  only  child  and  heiress  of 
William  Taylor,  Esq.,  wlio  had  taken  the 
name  of  Loder.  Both  the  house  and  gardens 
have  been  much  improved  by  JNIr.  Loveday's 
son,  the  present  possessor ;  and  well  do  they 
deserve  all  the  care  and  expense  that  have  been 
bestowed  upon  them,  if  it  were  only  for  the 
beautiful  prospect  they  command  to  the 
south  over  the  meadows  of  the  Cherwell,  a 
prospect  not  surpassed  m  the  northern  part 
of  Oxfordshire. 

The  events  of  the  great  Civil  War  have 


*  The  familj'of  De  AVilliamscote,  according-  to  "Warton, 
took  its  name  from  this  place,  and  by  intermarriage -n-jth 
the  family  of  De  Saucey,  about  the  year  1220,  became 
possessed  of  the  manor  of  Kidding  ton  in  Oxfordshii-e. 

It  seems  not  improbable  that  the  descendants  of  the 
family  of  De  Willianiscote  were  "an  old  Oxfordshire 
family,  sometimes  written  \Villicotes,"  one  of  which, 
"in  1399,  was  seized  of  the  manour  of  Iledington,  of 
EuUington-Hundi'ed,  and  North-gate  Hundred,  at  Ox- 
ford.'" Some  of  this  family  were  Sheriffs  of  Oxfordshire 
and  BerksMre,  in  the  years  1391,  1392,  1100,  1413,  and 
1417,  as  some  of  the  De  Williamscote  family  had  pre- 
viously been  in  1291,  and  1354.  (See  Warton's  "  Kid- 
dington.") 


lent  a  sort  of  historical  celebrity  to  this 
place  ;  the  fields  of  Wilscot,  or  Williamscote, 
Avith  the  grounds  adjacent,  beuig  mentioned 
by  Clarendon  as  the  scene  of  a  severe  strug- 
gle between  the  Royalists  and  the  Republi- 
cans, more  generally  known  as  the  battle  of 
Cropredy  Bridge.  It  was  here  that  the 
huge  ash  stood  under  Avhich,  he  tells  us,  the 
king  dined  before  the  tight,  and  where, 
about  half-an-hour  afterwards,  tlie  Earl  of 
Cleveland  took  up  his  post,  defeating  a  large 
body  of  horse  and  foot  that  had  come  upon 
him  by  surprise.  The  old  tree  has  long 
smce  fallen  into  decay,  but  it  has  left  a  name 
behind  to  the  spot  where  it  once  grew,  and 
its  place  is  now  occupied  by  a  younger  sub- 
stitute. The  double  hedges  still,  also  stand, 
between  Williamscote  and  Cropred}^,  fi'om 
Avhich  a  body  of  the  enemy,  "  placed  within" 
them,  was  dislodged  by  the  king's  troops 
under  the  Earl  of  Cleveland,  immediately  be- 
fore the  successfid  battle  at  the  adjacent 
bridge  across  the  river  Cherwell,  at  Crop- 
redy, on  the  29th  June,  IGii. 


AFTON,  or  AFFETON,  Manor  House,  Isle 
of  Wight,  the  seat  of  Benjamin  Cotton, 
Esq.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
this  manor  belonged  to  Earl  Tosti ;  at  the 
time  of  the  general  survey  it  was  in  the 
king's  hands ;  soon  after  the  compilation  of 
Domesday  Book,  Ave  find  it  possessed  by  a 
family,  who,  according  to  a  custom  that  Ave 
have  so  often  had  occasion  to  notice,  took  their 
surname  from  it,  as  appears  from  two  grants 
made  to  the  Abbey  of  Lyra  by  Robert  and 
William  de  Affeton  of  the  tithes  of  their 
fisheries.  These  deeds  have  no  date,  Lut 
from  a  A'ariety  of  circumstances,  they  are 
conjectured  to  have  been  prior  to  the  date 
of  Quarr  Abbey.  In  the  fifteenth  year  of 
Edward  III.,  the  manor  is  found  in  the 
family  of  Brokenford,  from  Avhom  it  passed 
to  the  Ringbones.  In  the  survey  taken  m 
the  second  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  it  was 
held  by  the  Bruens,  or  Bruins,  lords  of  the 
manor  of  Fordingbridge,  in  the  county  of 
Southampton.  It  Avas  afterwards  possessed 
by  the  family  of  Urry  ;  from  them  it  came 
to  the  family  of  Hicks  ;  and,  finally,  it  Avas 
transmitted  to  that  of  Cotton,  with  Avhom  it 
still  remains. 

Afton  j\Ianor  house  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Yar,  in  tlie  parish 
of  Freshwater.  It  is  a  square,  substantial 
edifice,  buUt  of  Portland  stone,  and  Avilh 
oak,  but  belonging  to  no  peculiar  style  of 
architecture  ;  solidity,  and  the  convenience  of 
those  Avho  Avere  to  dAvcU  in  it,  having  been 
the  principal  objects  attended  to  in  its  con- 
struction. The  grounds  are  laid  out  in  the 
park  style,  and,  like  every  other  portion  of 
the  island,  are  extremely  picturesque. 

A  A 
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MAXSTOKE  CASTLE,  co.  Warwick.  Tliisfine 
structure  stands  about  one  mile  from  Coleshill, 
Warwickshire.     Tlie  edilice  is  chiefly  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of 
a  j^yi^'T^llelogram,    and  is   encompassed  by  a 
moat.      At    each    corner   is  an  hexagonal 
tower,  with  embattled  parapets.     The  en- 
trance is  by  an  august  gateway,  strengthened 
on  each  side  by  an  hexagonal  toAver.     The 
gates  are  covered  with  plates  of  iron,  and 
the  marks   of  the  discarded  portcullis   are 
still  visible.     Tliese  gates  were  erected  by 
Humphrey,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  are 
adorned  with  his  arms.     A  portion  of  tlie 
interior  of  the  castle  was  destroyed  by  fire; 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  building 
still  remains,  and  is  an  interesting  specimen 
of   the    architectural    arrangement    of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.     Among 
the  apartments   are   the   spacious   hall ;    a 
large  dining-room,  with  door  and  chimney 
of  curious  carving  ;  and  the  ancient  chapel. 

In  the  walls  of  the  court  are  yet  remain- 
ing the  caserns,  or  lodgments  for  soldiery. 
A  priory  was  founded  here  by  William 
Clinton,  in  tlie  time  of  Edward  III.,  large 
remains  of  wliich  exist,  and  present  a  pic- 
tuiesque  appearance. 

Maxstoke  was  anciently  the  seat  of  the 
Odingsells,  from  whom  it  jiassed  by  marriage, 
in  the  time  of  Edward  I ,  to  John  de  Clinton, 
who  was  created  Baron  Clinton,  of  iSIax- 
stoke,  in  1299.  In  the  Clinton  family  it 
continued  till  the  time  of  Henry  IV.,  when  it 
went  in  exchange  to  Humphrey,  Earl  of  Staf- 
ford. On  the  attainder  of  Henry  [Stafford,  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  the  castle  was  committed  to 
the  care  of  an  officer  appointed  by  the  crown, 
and  eventually  passed  to  the  Comptons.  and 
was  purchased  by  Lord  Chancellor  Egerton, 
who  again  sold  it  to  Thomas  Dilke,  Esq. 
From  him  it  has  regularly  descended  to  the 
present  proprietor,  Thomas  Dilke,  Esq. 

TEAFFORD  PARK  i.s  in  the  parish  of 
Eccles,  about  three  miles  from  Manchester. 
The  Hall  is  a  modern  structure  of  free- 
stone, with  a  semicircular  front,  divided  by 
columns.  Attached  to  it  are  the  remains  of 
the  old  fabric,  composed  of  brick  gables. 
There  was  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  attached 
to  the  house ;  but  in  1829  it  was  removed 
by  the  present  proprietor,  and  one  erected 
at  the  neighbouring  hamlet  at  Barton  as  its 
substitute.  The  grounds  are  watered  by 
the  Irwell  and  tiie  Bridgcwater  Canal. 

The  old  and  knightly  family  of  TratTord 
has  been  seated  here  from  time  immemorial. 
The  family  pedigree  commences  with  Kan- 
dolphus  de  Tralford,  who  "flourished  in 
King  Canute  tlie  Dane,  his  time,  about  the 
year  1030."  From  Randolplius  descends,  in 
unbroken  male  succession.  Sir  Thomas  Jo- 
seph de  Traflord,  Bart.,  now  of  Traflbrd. 


SMITHELLS. — This  ancient  seat  lies  about 
two  miles  north  of  the  town  of  Bolton,  Lan- 
cashire.    The  Hall  is  placed  in  a  sheltered 
situation,  at  tlie  head  of  a  fine  lawn,  with  a 
courtyard  in  the  centre,  and  two  wings — one 
to  the  west,  and  the  other  to  the  east,  which 
latter  forms  a  domestic  chapel.     The  walls 
of  the  courtyard  are  painted  in  white  and 
black  tressils,  and  at  the  western  extremity 
of  the  building  is  a  shaded  walk,  enveloped 
in  ivy.     The  entrance-hall  is  appropriately 
furnished    in    the   antique    style,    and  the 
library   glazed   with   stained    glass.      In   a 
passage,  near  the  door  of  the  dining-room,  is 
a  natural  cavity  in  a  flag,  resembling  the 
print  of  a  man's  foot,  which  has  occasioned 
a  tradition,  that  the  martyr,  George  Marsh, 
when  brought  here  for  examination  before 
Sir  Roger  Barton,  in  1555,  stamped  upon  tlie 
place   in   confirmation    of  the  truth  of  his 
opinions,  and  that   a  miraculous  impression 
Avas  made  upon  the  stone  by  his  shoe,  as  a 
testimony  against  his  enemies.     Smithells  is 
dependent  on  the  superior  manor  of  Sharpies, 
the  lord  of  which  claims  fiom  the  OAvner  of 
this   place  a  gilt  spur  annually;  as  also  the 
unlimited  use  of  tlie  cellars  at  Smithells  for 
a  Aveek  in  every  year.     This  feudal  claim 
has  not  been  enforced  for  some  years. 

The  Radclyffes  were  anciently  lords  of 
Smithells.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. , 
Joan,  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  Ralph  Rad- 
clyffe,  married  Robert  Barton,  by  Avhich 
alliance  the  estate  passed  to  the  Bartons. 
The  lebus  of  a  tun  crossed  by  a  ba7;  and  in- 
scribed A.  B.,  indicating  Andrew  Barton, 
serves  to  fix  the  date  Avhen  the  mansion  Avas 
rebuilt — about  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 

The  last  heir  male  of  the  Bartons  left 
an  only  daughter,  Grace,  avIio  Avedded 
Henry  Lord  Fauconbcrge,  Avhose  descend- 
ant, Thomas,  sold  the  mansion  in  1721. 

The  Byroms,  of  Manchester,  afterAvards 
held  the  estate,  Avhich  was  purchased  by 
Richard  AinsAvorth,  Esq.,  and  is  noAv  en- 
joyed by  his  son,  Peter  Ainsworth,  Esq., 
some  time  M.P.  for  Bolton. 

FAIRY  HILL,  Xettlestone,  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Helen's,  Isle  of  ^Vight,  the  seat  of  William 
Anthony  Glynn,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  the  represen- 
tative of  the  very  ancient  familj'  of  Glynn,  of 
Glynn,  co.  CoruAvall.  This  mansion  Avas  built 
in  1781,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Oglandcr,  B.D., 
FelloAV  of  Winchester  College,  and  third 
son  of  Sir  John  Oglander,  of  Nunwell,  the 
fourth  baronet  of  that  name.  This  gentle- 
man AA'as  proprietor  of  tlie  manor  of  Nettle- 
stone,  in  which  Fairy  Hill  stands,  a  manor 
that,  in  tlie  reign  of  Edward  the  Tliird,  Avas 
obliged  to  furnish  tAvo  archers  to  the  state, 
as  Avas  also  the  case  with  Nunwell,  Avhile 
tlie  Priory  of  St-  Helen's  had  to  find  only 
one. 
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At  the  period  of  the  conquest  by  the 
Normans,  Nettlestone  was  vested  in  tlie 
Lisle  family.  In  Edward  the  Third's  reign, 
Mary,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Bartholo- 
mew Lisle,  by  a  daughter  of  Courtenay  of 
Devon,  brought  this  manor,  by  marriage,  to 
Sir  li.  Oglander,  of  Nunwell.  With  the  Og- 
landers  of  Kunwell  it  remained  till  1G25, 
Avhen  it  was  granted,  by  Sir  John  Oglander, 
Kt.,  and  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  to  liis  younger  brother,  George  Og- 
lander, in  lieu  of  a  claim  on  Wliitefield  Manor. 
His  son,  George  Oglander,  junior,  dying 
in  1696  without  offspring,  his  sister.  Charity, 
inherited  the  estate,  which  she  conveyed,  by 
marriage,  to  John  Holgate,  Esq.  Their 
grand-daughter,  Anne  Holgate,  of  Much 
Wymondley,  Hertfordshire,  left  Nettlestone, 
by  will,  in  1780,  to  tlie  Eev.  H.  Oglander  ; 
and  lie  dying  in  1^14,  bequeathed  it  to  his 
sister,  Susannah,  widow  of  John  Glynn,  Esq., 
of  Glynn,  near  Bodmin,  Cornwall,  Serjeant- 
at -Law,  Recorder  of  London,  and  M.P.  for 
Middlesex,  and  her  two  younger  sons,  the 
Rev.  Anthony  William  Glynn,  and  Admiral 
H.  R.  Glynn,  with  a  life  interest  to  his 
niece,  Mrs.  Glynn,  wife  of  the  Rev.  A.  W. 
Glymi.  Mr.  H.  Oglander's  sister,  jMrs. 
Glynn,  possessed  Fairy  Hill  for  two  years, 
and  died  in  1816  ;  and  her  son,  the  Rev.  A. 
W.  Glynn,  enjoyed  it  for  three  yeais,  dying 
in  1819.  His  Avidow,  the  daughter  of  Sir 
W.  Oglander,  fifth  baronet,  lived  to  hold 
the  estate  for  twenty-one  years.  Since 
her  death.  Fairy  Hill,  with  one  moiety  of 
the  IManor  of  Nettlestone,  has  been  the 
property  of  her  son,  W.  A.  Glynn,  L).C.L., 
Oxon.  The  other  inoiety  of  the  manor  of 
Nettlestone  belongs  to  Admiral  II.  R. 
Glynn,  of  Bideford,  Devon.  Much  of  the 
land  would  seem  to  have  been  never  sold 
since  the  days  of  the  Ndrman  Conquest. 

The  mansion  is  a  plain,  stone-coloured, 
brick  building,  with  lawns  sloping  pleasantly 
towards  the  sea,  and  commanding  a  view  of 
Spithead  and  the  Solent,  a  wide  arm  of  the 
sea  that  divides  the  island  from  the  coast  of 
Dorsetshire,  and,  running  past  Calshot 
Castle,  mingles  with  Southampton  Water. 
About  ninety  five  acres  of  the  ground  be- 
longing to  this  estate  are  a  sort  of  park-like 
pasture  land,  studded  with  oaks  and  elms, 
and  other  fine  trees,  now  single,  and  now  in 
clusters,  and  most  of  them  remarkable  for 
their  size,  which  equals  that  to  be  found  in 
the  whole  island.  Four  acres  more  have 
been  let  out  upon  building  leases,  for  the 
erection  of  a  little  marine  town.  Sea  View, 
commanding  extensive  and  pleasant  views. 

The  valley  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  west- 
ward of  Fairy  Hill,  was  at  one  time  a  creek 
of  the  sea,  and  covered  by  the  tide  at  high 
water,  nearly  as  far  inland  as  Barnsley 
Farm,  as  appears  from  an  old  manuscript  in 


the  possession  of  the  present  owner  of  Fairy 
Hill.  The  following  anecdote  also  occiu's  in 
a  manuscript  book  of  Sir  John  Oglander's-, 
Knt.,  who  died  in  16G4. 

"  In  the  times  of  Ceadwalla,  King  of  the 
West  Saxons,  Hildila  bujdt  a  church  at  St. 
Helen's,  then  called  Porte,  who  by  boats 
came  to  Berdwyn,  founder  of  Brading 
Church,  and  tliese  two,  calling  in  some 
others,  converted  the  whole  island,  and 
erected  more  churches.  The  French  landed 
at  St.  Helen's  in  1377." 

KNEPP  CASTLE,  near  Horsham,  in  the 
county  of  Sussex,  the  seat  of  Sir  Charles 
]\Ierrik  Burrell,  Bart.,  who  has  been  I\Iem- 
ber  for  tlie  borough  of  New  Shoreham  from 
1806  up  to  the  present  time.  But  before 
speaking  of  the  new  building,  it  will  be  right 
to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  old  castle  and 
its  various  occunants,  without  which  it  will 
be  hardly  possible  to  obtain  a  clear  know- 
ledge of  the  subject. 

Kneppe,  or,  as  it  was  anciently  written, 
Cnape,  has  probably  derived  its  name  from 
the  liioh  or  l-noll,  on  Avhich  a  small  fortress 
stood  many  centui-ies  ago.  It  was  one 
of  the  six  great  feudal  fortresses,  Avhicli 
anciently  defended  a  rape  of  Sussex,  though 
we  may  hardly  set  it  down  as  having  been  a 
principal  stronghold.  It  is  now  a  mere 
ruin  ;  yet,  even  in  the  last  century,  it  is  said 
to  have  exhibited  considerable  traces  of  its 
extent,  within  the  angle  of  two  small  streams, 
that  fall  ultimately  into  the  river  Adur.  A 
part  of  the  inner  tower,  or  keep,  is  all  that 
now  remains,  the  semi-circular  doors  and 
windows  of  which  seem  to  place  its  origin  in 
the  early  Norman  times.  West  of  the  ruins 
is  a  field  called  Town-field,  through  which 
was  an  approacli  l^y  a  raised  road,  and  a 
bridge,  most  probably  a  drawbridge. 

This  noble  manor,  forming  the  most  valua- 
ble property  in  tlie  rape  of  Bramber,  was 
granted,  by  William  the  Conqueror  to 
W  illiam  de  Braose,  for  his  eminent  services 
at  the  battle  of  Hasthigs.  In  his  descendants 
it  remained  until  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  when  Olivia,  the  daughter 
of  the  last  de  Braose,  Lord  of  Bramber, 
brought  it,  in  marriage,  to  the  celebrated 
John  de  ]\[oAvbray.  In  the  eighteenth  year 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  granted  to  Richard  Nye.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was 
possessed  by  the  knightly  family  of  Caryl), 
by  whom  it  was  held  till  1752,  when  John 
Caryll  sold  it  to  William  Belcher,  Esq.  In 
1788,  it  was  bought  of  the  trustees  of  Jacob 
Rider,  Esq.,  by  Sir  Charles  Raymond,  Bart., 
who,  dying  the  next  year,  bequeathed  it  to 
his  two  daughters,  Sophia,  wife  of  Sir 
William  Burrell,  uncle  of  Peter  Burrell,  1st 
Lord  Gwydyr,  and  Juliana,  wife  of  Henry 
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Boulton,  Esq.  The  latter  sold  her  portion 
to  Sir  William,  from  whom  it  has  descended 
to  the  present  possessor. 

About  half  a  mile  from  the  niins  stands 
the  new  building,  erected  by  Sir  Charles 
Merrik  Burrell,  Bart.,  and  bearing  the  name, 
of  the  ancient  fortress.  It  is  a  castellated  edi- 
fice, in  the  Gothic  style,  situated  upon  a  gentle 
rise,  and  commands  an  extensive  view  of 
some  extensive  scenery,  while  nearer  at 
hand  is  a  serpentine  lake,  rendered  yet  more 
beautiful  by  the  trees  and  plantations  that 
adorn  its  banks.  It  covers  nearly  a  hun- 
dred acres  of  ground,  and  lends  an  inde- 
scribable charm  to  the  whole  prosjjcct. 

The  collection  of  pictures  in  this  noble 
mansion  stands  xmrivalled  throughout  the 
county,  except  it  be  by  the  paintings  in  Pet- 
Avorth  Castle.  To  name  a  few  only  of  these 
treasures, — a  fine  whole-length  picture  of 
Henrietta  Maria,  by  Vandyke;  two  pictures 
on  devotional  subjects,  by  Albert  Durer ; 
the  curious  portrait  of  Sir  I^obert  Cotton, 
by  Vansomer ;  Cornelius  Van  Tromp,  by 
Frank  Halls  ;  Anne  of  Cleves,  purchased  at 
Mr.  Barrett's  sale ;  portrait  of  Charles  the 
Second,  by  Sir  Peter  Lely  ;  a  singularly  fine 
painting,  yEgidius,  the  scholar,  employed  by 
Francis  the  First  to  visit  the  celebrated 
places  in  the  East,  with  a  view  to  commerce  ; 
a  portrait  of  Tamour  holding  the  signet  staff 
and  bracelets,  by  Vander  Myn ;  Edward 
Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  with  his 
arms  and  supporters,  well  carved  and  em- 
blazoned at  the  top  of  the  frame;  this  is 
the  Buckingham  who  was  beheaded  by 
Henry  the  Eighth,  upon  a  charge  of  high 
treason  ;  withmanj'^  others,  the  enumeration 
of  which  would  carry  us  far  beyond  our  i>ve- 
scribed  limits. 

STALLINGTON  HALL,  m  the  county  of 
Stafibrd,  the  seat  of  Richard  Clarke  Hill, 
Esq.,  a  magistrate  for  the  same  county.  At 
one  time  it  was  possessed  by  a  family  of  the 
name  of  Porter.  Subsequently  we  find  it,  by 
inheritance,  in  the  hands  of  Thomas  Ashwood, 
Esq.,  and  about  1778  it  was  bought  by 
Eichard  Hill,  Esq.,  the  father  of  the  present 
proprietor. 

Stallington  Hall  is  situated  upon  an 
eminence  about  a  mile  above  a  small  river 
called  the  Blythe.  It  is  a  plain  building  of 
brick,  but  if  not  remarkable  for  any  archi- 
tectural elegance  this  is  more  than  made 
amends  for  by  the  comfort  and  convenience 
of  the  house  within.  The  date  of  the  man- 
sion which  formerly  occupied  this  site  is  not 
kno'um,but  it  was  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  some- 
where about  1770  by  Tliomas  Ashwood,  Esq. 

SHENTON  HALL,  Leicestershire,  the  seat  of 
Frederick  WoUaston,  Esq.,  formerly  Major, 
Inniskilling  Dragoons.  The  Wollastons, 
--formerly  De  Wollastons— flourished  both 


before  and  after  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Third,  at  "WoUaston,  in  Staffordshire, 
from  which  place  they  originally  took 
their  name.  In  Pichard  the  Second's  time 
they  sold  this  manor  to  the  Astons,  when  the 
family  being  dispersed  over  the  county,  that 
branch  from  which  the  present  WoUastons 
of  Shenton  derive,  settled  at  Perton,  in 
the  parish  of  Tettenhall,  Staffordshire.  Here 
they  made  a  dole  to  the  poor  every  Siuiday 
of  a  certain  quantity  of  bread,  and  the  cus- 
tom is  still  preserved  at  Shenton  as  a  memo- 
rial of  their  ancient  residence. 

The  Wollastons  were  a  race  of  country 
gentlemen,  who  for  many  generations  lived 
contentedly  on  their  estates  without  the  least 
ambition  of  increasing  either  their  fame  or 
fortune,  till  in  the  beginning  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign  one  of  the  younger  sons  of 
the  family  at  Perton  was  sent  up  to  Lon- 
don. There  he  accumulated  immense  Avealth, 
Avhich  he  laid  out  in  the  acquisition  of 
those  very  estates  which  are  now  m  the 
family, — first  in  Staffordshire,  the  county 
wherein  he  was  born,  and  Avhere  he  bought 
Oncote  Hall  ;  secondly,  by  re-purchasuig 
of  Lord  Aston  the  manor  and  estate  of 
AVoUaston,  with  others  in  Staffordshire, 
Leicestershire,  and  Derbyshire. 

In  February,  1625,  Sir  Richard  IVIolynenx, 
the  then  possessor  of  Shenton,  conveyed  it 
to  William  WoUaston,  Esq.,  of  Oncote,  who 
soon  afterwards  rebuilt  Shenton  Hall,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  following  inscription  o\ev  the 
inside  of  a  front  door, — "  This  house  was 
built  by  me,  William  W^ollaston,  Esq.,  Lorde 
of  Shenton,  Anno  Domhii,  1629."  It  is  m 
the  Elizabethan  &tyl(^  overlooking  the  vil- 
lage on  one  side,  and  the  park  on  the  other, 
which  last  is  prettily  situated,  Avith  a  small 
stream  running  through  it,  the  whilome 
river  Tweed,  but  now  reduced  to  very 
narrow  limits.  Within  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  house  is  the  celebrated  Bos- 
worth  Field,  an  historical  name  which  it  de- 
rived from  the  near  village  so  called,  though 
its  proper  appellation  is  Rcdmoor  Plain,  from 
the  colour  of  the  soil.  In  the  same  way  the 
meadoAvs  on  the  Avest  are  knoAvn  as  the 
White  Moor,  the  earth  being  of  a  quality 
that  entitles  it  to  that  epithet.  It  Avas  in 
these  last  that  Richmond  encamped  the  night 
before  the  battle,  nearly  two  miles  from  the 
position  of  King  Richard. 

BosAvorth  Field  is  of  an  oval  form,  about 
tAvo  miles  long  and  one  broad,  and  is  ahnost 
in  a  line  betAveen  Bosworth  and  Atherstone. 
Nearly  in  the  centre  is  Amyon  Hill,  Avith  an 
abrupt  descent  on  every  side,  but  steepest 
towards  the  north.  It  tcrmmates  m  a  rill, 
a  bog,  and  a  flat  called  Amyon  Lays.  In 
one  side  of  the  hill  is  a  avcU,  called  to  this 
day  King  Richard's  Well,  and  in  Sutton 
Field,  tOAvards  the  north  end,  is  a  hillock 
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from  -which  he  harangued  his  armj-,  and 
which,  in  consequence,  has  contmued  to  bear 
the  name  of  Dickon's  Nook. 

Relics  of  this  desperate  figlit  have  often 
been  picked  up  of  late  years,  and  llutton, 
the  historian,  declares  he  Avas  told  by  an  old 
peasant  that  hi  digging  he  had  found  four 
or  five  small  cannon  balls  in  his  garden. 
The  face,  however,  of  the  whole  spot  has 
been  so  much  altered  by  time  and  cultivation 
that  there  must  always  be  ranch  conjecture 
when  speakmg  of  the  military  movements 
of  the  two  rivals  for  the  throne  of  England. 
The  river  Tweed  has  dwindled  into  a 
small  brook,  the  open  ground,  through 
which  Henry  made  his  approaches,  is  now 
an  enclosed  lane  full  six  miles  long,  and 
the  marsh  is  now  a  wood  of  about  one- 
and-twenty  acres  in  extent.  Take  it  alto- 
gether there  is  no  place  throughont  England 
that  is  more  miportant  from  its  historical 
recollections. 

WILTON,  CO.  Wilts,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke.  Its  regal  foundation,  its  monas- 
tic celebrity,  its  association  with  tlie  noble 
house  of  Herbert,  combine  to  invest  AVilton 
with  peculiar  interest.  Few  places  have  a 
higher  claim  to  antiquity,  or  are  more  worthy 
of  notice.  In  Saxon  times,  it  was  a  favoured 
residence  of  King  Alfred,  and  was  converted 
by  that  monarch,  at  the  instigation  of  his 
queen,  into  an  aljbey,  for  a  commmiity  of 
nuns  to  which  his  successors,  Edward  the 
Elder,  Athelstan,  Edmund,  and  Edred,  were 
munificent  benefactors.  Under  its  pious 
owners,  Wilton  remained  for  some  years  un- 
disturbed and  unafieeted  by  tlie  strife  and 
warfare  which  agitated  the  world  without ; 
but  at  length,  when  Swain  led  his  army  into 
Wiltshire,  it  was  plundered  and  burnt.  It 
appears,  however,  to  have  soon  recovered 
from  this  severe  visitation  ;  for  Editha,  the 
Queen  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  daugh- 
ter of  Godwin,  Eail  of  Kent,  rebuilt  the 
abbey  of  stone  on  the  site  of  tlie  old  wooden 
edifice,  in  which  she  had  been  educated. 
At  the  Norman  Conquest,  which  happened 
shortly  after,  it  was  considered  one  of  tlie 
chief  religious  houses  m  the  kingdom  ;  and 
at  that  epoch  its  possessions  were  rated  at 
five  knights'  fees,  for  whicli  the  abbess  Avas 
obliged  to  find  five  knights,  with  their  attend- 
ant esquires  and  ten  harnessed  horses,  on 
every  occasion  of  war.  During  the  violent 
contests  between  Stephen  and  the  Empress 
Maud,  Wilton  Abbey,  from  its  opulence  and 
importance,  could  scarcely  escape  some  of 
the  effects  of  civil  dissension  ;  and  it  seems 
to  have  suffered  much  from  an  attack  made 
by  the  Earl  of  Gloucester.  Yet,  judging 
from  the  public  records,  we  do  not  find  it 
long  depressed  by  tliis  calamity  ;  and  in  the 
next  reign  it  flourished  again  in  all  its  pris- 


tine splendour.  As  a  place  of  education  it 
was  much  resorted  to.  Matilda,  Queen  of 
Henry  I.  and  daughter  of  Malcolm,  King  of 
Scotland,  here  passed  her  youth  under  the 
tutelage  of  her  aunt,  the  Abbess  Christina, 
sister  of  Edgar  Atheling,  tlie  last  male  repre- 
sentative of  the  Saxon  royal  line  ;  and  many 
other  maidens  of  royal  and  noble  lineage  re- 
ceived histruction  in  the  cloisters  of  this 
famous  nunnery.  In  the  state  events  of  the 
times,  its  great  possessions  secured  for  the 
community  considerable  temporal  power ; 
and  the  Abbess  of  Wilton,  in  virtue  of  her 
ofiice,  was  a  Baroness  of  England.  Without 
further  reference  to  the  history  of  this  reli- 
gious foundation,  we  will  simply  add,  tliat  at 
the  Reformation,  it  fell  to  the  Crown,  and 
was  granted  to  Sir  William  Herbert,  by 
Henry  VIII.  Of  the  architecture  of  the 
monastery  itself  we  know  nothing.  That  it 
Avas  proportioned  to  the  dignity  of  the  abbess, 
the  celebrity  of  its  patron  saint,  and  the 
wealth  of  the  establishment,  may  easily  be 
conceived,  Avhen  we  contemplate  edifices  of  a 
similar  nature  which  were  fortunate  enough 
to  escape  demolition ;  but  its  style,  the 
splendour  of  its  decoration,  its  shrines,  and 
its  monuments  are  all  among  the  things 
Avhich  have  been,  and  are  forgotten. 

Sir  William  Herbert,  Avho  thus  obtained 
the  Abbey  of  Wilton,  lived  through  four 
reigns  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  steady  favour 
of  each  succeeding  sovereign.  By  Henry 
VIII.  he  Avas  constituted  chief  gentleman 
of  tlie  privy  chamljer ;  by  EdAvard  VI.  made 
a  knight  of  the  garter  and  created  Earl  of 
Pembroke  ;  by  Queen  Mary,  appointed  gen- 
eral of  the  forces  sent  against  Sir  Thomas 
Wyat ;  and  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  nominated 
great  master  of  the  household.  TJiis  cele- 
brated man  Avas  one  of  the  most  powerful 
nobles  of  his  time ;  and  so  great  was  the 
magnificence  of  his  mode  of  living,  that  it  is 
recorded  that  in  the  year  1553,  "  he  rode  in- 
to London  to  his  mansion  at  Baynard's 
Castle,  with  three  himdred  horse  in  his 
retinue,  Avhereof  one  hundred  Avere  gentle- 
men in  plain  blue  cloth,  with  chains  of  gold 
and  badges  of  AA^yvern  on  their  sleeves." 
From  him  the  manor  of  Wilton  and  his  other 
vast  estates  passed  to  his  son  and  heir, 
Henry  Herbert,  second  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
K.G.,  who  died  at  Wilton,  12th  January, 
1600-1,  and  Avas  buried  in  the  cathedral  of 
Salisbur3^  This  earl's  third  countess  was 
]\Iary,  the  accomplished  sister  of  the  all-ac- 
complished Sir  Philip  Sydney,  aa'Iio  composed 
his  beautiful  "Arcadia"  m  the  groA'es  of 
Wilton,  and  dedicated  the  romance  to  the 
countess.  To  the  fourth  earl  succeeded  his 
son  Philip,  fifth  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  second 
of  Montgomery,  who  Avas  father  of  Thomas, 
eighth  earl,  Avho  enriched  his  paternal  seat 
Avitha  valuable  collection  ofstatues  and  busts. 
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His  son  and  heir,  Henry,  ninth  earl,  is  refer- 
red to  by  Lord  Orford  in  these  -words. — • 
"  The  soul  of  Inigo  Jones,  tvIio  had  been 
patronised  by  his  ancestors,  seemed  still  to 
hover  over  its  favoured  Wilton,  and  to  have 
assisted  the  muses  of  arts  in  the  education 
of  this  noble  person.  The  towers,  the 
chambers,  the  scenes,  -which  Holbein,  Jones, 
and  Vandyke  had  decoiated,  and  "wliich  liarl 
Thomas  had  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  tlie 
best  ages,  received  the  last  touches  of 
beauty  from  Earl  Henry's  hand."  The 
sumptuous  mansion  which  he  thus  adorned, 
and  the  princely  inJieritance  of  tlie  Herberts 
to  -which  he  succeeded,  have  descended  in 
direct  line  to  his  great  grandson,  the  present 
noble  possessor — Rocekt  Henry,  Earl  of 
Pembroke  and  Montgomery. 

SYON,  CO.  Middlesex.  On  the  north  bank 
of  the  Thames,  Syon  House,  the  princely 
residence  of  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, presents  an  Imposing  front,  not  t;ir 
from  "  delightful  Sheeii,"  and  nearly  opposite 
the  spot  where 

Thompson  siuig  the  seasons,  and  their  change. 

In  1415,  Henry  V.  founded,  within  his 
manor  of  Isleworth,  a  convent  of  Bridgetines, 
giving  it  the  name  of  Syon,  in  reference  to 
tlie  holy  mount.  The  original  site  seems  to 
have  been  in  the  parish  of  Twickenham,  most 
jjrobably  in  the  meadows  lately  belonging  to 
the  Marquess  of  Ailsa  ;  but  permission  was 
grauted  in  the  year  1431  to  the  abbess  and 
holy  community  to  remove  to  a  more  spa- 
cious ediiice,  which  they  had  built  upon  their 
demesnes  -vsdthin  the  parisli  of  Isleworth. 
The  convent  of  Syon,  dedicated  to  our 
Saviour,  the  Virgin  i\Iary  and  St.  Bridget, 
consisted,  according  to  tlie  rules  of  the 
patron  Saint,  of  sixty  nuns,  including  the 
abbess,  thirteen  priests,  four  deacons,  and 
eight  lay  brethren,  making  in  the-u'hole,  the 
number  of  the  apostles,  and  seventy-two 
disciples  of  Christ.  At  the  dissolution  of 
the  monasteries,  Syon  was  one  of  the  iirst 
of  the  larger  histitutions  suppressed  by 
Henry  VHI.  It  is  said  that  the  king  viewed 
it  with  especial  distrust — from  a  feeling  that 
the  community  harboured  his  enemies,  and 
"were  accomplices  of  Elizabeth  Barton,  the 
holy  maid  of  Kent.  The  true  motive,  how- 
ever, of  the  royal  confiscation  may  be 
souiijit  elsewhere.  The  beautiful  situation 
of  the  monastery,  its  extensive  possessions, 
and  its  fertile  lands,  -n^ere  too  attractive  to 
escape  the  monarch's  cupidity,  and  to  this, 
and  to  no  fault  of  the  holy  ladies,  is  to  be 
ascribed  the  fall  of  the  religious  house  of  Syon. 
During  Henry's  reign,  the  conventual  build- 
ings remained  in  the  king's  hands,  John 
Gates,  Esq.  being  appointed  keeper.  The 
fate    of    the    sisterhood    is    singular    and 


interesting.  Upon  the  loss  of  their  ancient 
seat,  they  retired  to  Dermond  in  the  Low 
Countries,  where  Cardinal  Pole  found  them 
on  his  return  from  Kome,  and  was  so  struck 
with  their  zeal  and  devotion  that  he  prc- 
A-ailed  on  his  royal  mistress,  jMary,  to  re- 
store tliem  to  their  former  possessions.  Ac- 
cordingly in  1557,  the  nuns  were  reinstated 
in  their  monastery  of  Syon,  by  the  Bishop 
of  London  and  the  Abbot  of  Westminster ; 
but  tliey  enjoyed  for  a  brief  period  only,  the 
sunshine  of  royal  favour.  Tlie  accession  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  led  to  the  second  and  tinal 
dissolution.  Clementina  Tresham,  the  Lady 
Abbess,  went  to  Rushton  in  Northampton- 
shire, where  lier  family  resided,  but  the 
other  nuns  again  sought  refuge  in  Flandcis. 
Poverty  and  persecution,  however,  awaited 
them  in  the  land  of  their  adoption,  and  me- 
lancholy indeed  is  the  recital  of  their  suf- 
ferings during  tlie  religious  contests  that 
desolated  the  Low  Countries.  At  length, 
they  fled  to  Kouen,  and  obtained  the  shelter 
of  a  convent  through  the  exertions  of  jMr. 
Foster  their  chajilain.  Here  they  continued 
for  a  considerable  time,  but  eventually  sailed 
for  Lisbon,  where  they  established  the 
famous  nunnery  of  Sion,  thus  preserving  in 
their  new  country  the  memory  of  their  an- 
cient foundation. 

In  the  great  earthquake  of  175.5,  their 
convent  suffered  much,  but  was,  soon  after, 
rebuilt.  Here  the  Bridge! ine  community 
continued  as  an  English  nunnery  until  1809, 
when,  terrified  by  the  calamities  that  then 
afHicted  Portugal,  the  Lady  Abbess  (Sister 
i\Iary  Dorothy  Halford)  and  nine  of  the 
principal  nuns,  proceeded  to  England,  where 
they  were  received  with  the  gieatest  kind- 
ness and  hospitality  by  Marlow  Sidney,  Esq. 
of  Co  wpen  Hall,  Northumbei  land.  Mr.  Gage, 
of  Lincoln's  Inn,  a  catholic  gentleman  of 
active  benevolence,  also  aided  in  the  most 
generous  manner  the  cause  of  tlie  poor 
sisters,  and  by  his  persevering  exertions, 
obtained  from  Government  an  annual  allow- 
ance of  £40  for  the  abbess,  and  of  £30  for 
each  of  the  other  ladies. 

In  1811,  the  community  inhabited  a  small 
house  at  Walworth,  in  Surrey,  and  subse- 
quently resided  at  Peckham  (where  tliey 
named  their  convent,  Syon  House),  devoting 
themselves  to  educational  purposes;  but  ill 
success  attended  their  eftbrts,  and  they  Avere 
at  last  obliged  to  break  up  their  establish- 
ment. A  few  of  the  ladies  were  placed  by 
Dr.  ]Milner,  the  A'^icar  Apostolic  of  the  Mid- 
land Distiict,  at  Cobridge,  near  Newcastle, 
in  Staftbrdsliire,  and  here,  by  the  munificence 
ot  the  present  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,-*  avIio 
relieved  their  pecuniary  distress,  and  granted 

♦  Several  of  the  old  charters  of  the  monastery  and 
lands  of  Syon,  are  now  preserved  at  Lord  Shre^V5blu■y's 
scat,  Alton  Towers. 
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them  an  annual  allowance,  the  last  remnant 
of  the  once  powerful  and  richly  endowed 
sisterhood  of  Syon  found  a  final  resting- 
place.  A  few  years  ago  the  surviving  nuns 
Avere  visited  at  Cobridge,  by  the  Uuke  and 
Duchess  of  Northumberland,  the  proprietors 
of  their  ancieut  demesnes. 

From  tliis  brief  episode — commemorative 
of  religious  zeal  and  unbending  piety — we 
turn  to  the  subsequent  history  of  Syon.  In 
1541,  its  gloomy  and  desecrated  walls 
served  as  a  prison  for  the  royal  captive, 
Katherine  Howard,  and  in  less  than  six 
years  after,  the  corpse  of  Henry  himself  was 
rested  under  the  same  roof,  on  its  way  for 
interment  at  Wmdsor.  The  new  monarch, 
Edward  VI.,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign, 
granted  the  monastery  with  its  appurte- 
nances, to  his  uncle,  the  Protector  Somerset, 
and  on  the  site  of  the  old  religious  edifice, 
his  Grace  reared  the  magnificent  stiucture, 
Avhose  shell,  though  variously  altered,  still 
remains.  After  Somerset's  attainder  in 
1552,  the  estate  reverted  to  the  crown,  and 
w^as  assigned  in  the  following  year,  to 
John  Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  the 
father-in-law  of  Lady  Jane  Grey.  It  was 
at  Syon  that  that  illustrious  lady  had  re- 
sided since  her  marriage,  and  it  was  at  Syon 
that  she  consented  to  accept  the  proffered 
crown.  We  need  not  dwell  on  the  fate  of 
Northumberland  and  his  fttmily  :  suffice  it  to 
add,  that  his  death  was  followed  by  his 
attainder,  that  Syon  again  vested  in  the 
crown ;  and  that  it  so  remained  until  1604, 
when  James  I.  granted  the  monastic  lands, 
together  with  the  manor  of  Isleworth  to 
Henry  Percy,  ninth  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, and  his  heirs  for  ever.  This  unfor- 
tunate nobleman,  after  having  laid  out 
£9,000  in  the  improvement  of  the  house  and 
grounds,  was  convicted  on  a  groundless 
suspicion  of  being  connected  with  the  Gun- 
powder Plot,  stripped  of  all  his  offices, 
adjudged  by  the  court  of  the  Star  Chamber 
to  pay  a  fine  of  £30,000,  and  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  for  life  in  the  Tower.  To 
liquidate  the  fine,  he  petitioned  the  king  to 
accept  of  Syon,  as  being  the  only  land  he 
could  part  with,  the  rest  being  entailed. 
This  proposal  was  not  accepted,  but  the 
king  eventually  granted  his  lordship's  re- 
lease on  payment  of  a  fine  of  £11,000  and 
after  fifteen  years'  imprisonment.  "  The 
great  house  of  Percy,"  says  a  Avriter  in  the 
"  Quarterly  Review,"  "  was  strikingly  un- 
fortunate during  the  reign  of  the  Tudors, 
and  indeed  long  before.  Their  ancestor 
Josceline  de  Lovaine,  a  younger  son  of  the 
ancient  princes  of  Brabant,  and  brother  of 
Adelicia,  second  consort  of  our  Henry  I. 
married  in  1122  Agnes  de  Percy,  the  heiress 
of  a  great  northern  Baron  seated  at  Top- 
cliffe  and  Spofi:ord,  county  of  York,  on  con- 


dition that  her  male  posterity  should  bear 
the  name  of  Percy.     Their  son  Henry  was 
great-grandfather   of   Henry    Lord    Percy, 
summoned  to  parliament  1299,  whosegre  at- 
grandson  Henry,  fourth  Lord  Percy,    was 
created  Earl   of  Northumberland   1377,  at 
the  coronation  of  Richard  II.     He  was  slain 
at  Bramham  Moor,  1408.     His  son  Henry, 
Lord  Perc}'-  (Hotspur)  had  already  fallen  at 
Shrewsbury,  1403.     lienry,  second  earl,  son 
of  Hotspur,  was  slain   at  the  battle  of  St. 
Albans,   1455.     His  son  Henry,  third  earl, 
was   slain  at    the   battle  of  Towton,  1461. 
His  son  Henry,  fourth  earl,  was  murdered 
by  an   insurrectionary  mob  at  Thirske,  in 
Yorkshire,  1480,  3  Henry  VH.    Henry,  fifth 
earl,   died  a  natural   death,    1527,    but  his 
second  son.  Sir  Thomas  Perry,  was  executed 
1537,   for  his   concern  in  Ask's    rebellion. 
Henry,  sixth  earl,  the  first  lover  of  Queen  Anne 
Boleyn,  died  1537,  issueless,  and  the  honours 
were  suspended  for  twenty  years  by  the  at- 
tainder of  his  brother  Sir  Ihomas  Percy  in 
1537,  already  mentioned ;   during  which  time 
the  famil}'  had  the  mortification  to  see  the 
Dukedom  of  Northumberland  conferred  on 
Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick.    But  this  noble- 
man being  attainted,  1553,  the  earldom  was 
restored  to  Thomas  Percy,  the  son  of  the 
attainted  Sir  Thomas,  who  became  seventh 
Earl  of  Northumberland;  he  Avas  eventually 
beheaded  August,  1572.    His  brother,  Henry 
Percy,  was  allowed,   in   right   of  the  new 
entail,  to   succeed  as  eighth  Earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland.    In  1585  this  earl,  still  blind 
to  his  family  sufferings,  entered  into  the  in- 
trigues in  favour  of  ilary  Queen  of  Scots, 
and  being  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  com- 
mitted suicide,  21st  June.     His  son  Henry, 
ninth  earl,  is  the  nobleman  to  whom  we  have 
just  referred   as   memorable  for  the  charge 
of  being  privy  to  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  1605." 

Syon  was  again  thoroughly  repaired  by 
Algernon  Percy,  tenth  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, under  the  superintendence  of  Inigo 
Jones,  and  in  1674,  Avhen  the  alarm  of  the 
Civil  War  had  reached  its  Jieight,  was  se- 
lected as  an  asylum  for  the  royal  children. 
Here  the  ill-fated  monarch  occasionally 
visited  them,  and  here  they  remained  until 
their  removal  to  Penshurst  and  the  care 
of  the  Countess  of  Leicester.  From  that 
period  to  the  present,  the  lords  of  Syon 
House  continued  to  be  the  chiefs  of  the 
illustrious  house  of  Percy,  a  house  not  more 
famous  in  arms  than  distinguished  for  its 
alliances,  pre-eminent  for  the  number  and 
rank  of  the  families  it  represents,  and  en- 
titled to  a  banner  of  full  nine  hundred 
armorial  ensigns. 

In  1692,  Syon  became  the  temporary  re- 
sidence of  the  Princess  of  Denmark,  during 
the  misunderstanding  occasioned  between 
her  highness  and  the  queen,  by  the  influ- 
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ence  of  the  Duchess  of  INIarlboroiigh,  and 
has  since,  at  various  times,  been  graced  by 
the  presence  of  royalty. 

The  structure  is  of  magnificent  dimen- 
sions, fsiced  witli  Bath  stone,  and  built 
in  a  quadrangular  form,  and  forms  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  ornaments  of  the 
Tliames.  Its  great  beauty  consists  in  its 
massive  size,  fair  proportions,  and  tlie  so- 
lidity of  its  parts.  The  centre  is  occupied 
by  a  flower  garden  about  eight  feet  square. 
The  house  is  three  stories  high.  The  chief 
entrance  is  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  the 
east  front,  facing  the  Thames,  being  sup- 
ported by  arches,  which  form  a  fine  cloisteral 
arcade.  It  is  flat  roofed  and  surrounded 
•with  battlements,  each  of  the  four  angles 
being  surmounted  b}^  a  square  tui-ret  em- 
battled like  the  other  parts  of  the  building. 

The  general  outline  of  the  structure  woidd 
appear  to  remain  as  left  by  the  Protector 
Somerset ;  various  repairs,  however,  have 
evidentl)^  mucli  altered  the  detail  of  his 
architectural  arrangement .  Considerable  im- 
provements were  made  under  the.  direction 
of  Eobert  Adam,  b}''  the  present  duke's 
grandfatlier.  The  house  is  fronted  by  a 
lawn  of  some  extent,  terminated  by  two 
stone  lodges  embattled  in  tlie  same  manner 
as  the  house.  Towards  the  Thames,  the 
lawn  is  bounded  by  a  lake,  and  a  meadow 
which  is  cut  down  into  a  gentle  slope,  so  that 
the  surface  of  the  water  may  be  seen  even 
from  the  state  apartments  which  are  on  the 
ground  floor  ;  by  tliis  arrangement  the  most 
beautiful  piece  of  scenes-y  imaginaljle  is 
brought  into  view  from  two  of  tlie  principal 
fronts. 

HAMPDEN  HOUSE,  Buckinghamshire,  the 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire.  The 
manor  of  Great  Hampden  has  been  in  the  same 
family  from  the  time  of  the  earliest  existing 
records,  and  they  no  doubt  took  their  name 
from  the  locality,  according  to  the  well- 
known  custom  in  the  remoter  ages.  In  a 
roll,  quoted  by  tlie,  county  historian.  Lips- 
combe,  Ave  are  told  that  "  Hampden  being 
a  lordship  and  manor,  situate  on  Chiltren 
Hill,  Avithin  the  Hundred  of  Aylisbury,  in 
the  countie  of  Buck.,  hath  contynued  in 
the  possession  of  one  race  of  gentlemen  by 
the  space  of  more  than  six  hundred  years, 
who  takinge  their  name  of  the  place  whereof 
they  Avere  lordes,  grew  thereupon  to  be 
called  by  the  sd  name  of  Hampden,  and 
this  familie  bearinge  this  name,  and  being 
lordes  of  this  toAvne,  have  most  auncicntly 
borne  for  their  coatc  of  armes,  as  appeareth 
by  their  scales  of  armes  and  sondery  other 
monuments  this  coate  folloAving,  to  Aveete; — 
a  fielde  silver,  a  raven  in  his  proper  cultu. 

"  Incontynnounce  of  time,  uppon  occacion 
it  is  unccrtyne,  theis  gentlemen  of  the  name 


of  Hampden,  forsakinge  this  coate  of  armes, 
chose  unto  them  an  other,  reserving  the 
oulde  for  a  badge  and  conysaunce,  and  some- 
times for  a  supporter.  Tlie  last  that  bore 
this  coate  was  Sir  Alexander  Hampden, 
Avhose  Sonne,  Sir  Reiginolde  Hampden, 
chaunginge  the  raven  into  foure  egles, 
framed  his  coate  in  this  sorte  : — bearinge  in 
the  fielde  silver  a  saltier  gules,  between 
foAver  egles  dispLayed  azuer ;  Avhich  coate  as 
the  last  and  best  knoAven,  for  that  cause  in 
this  pedigree  is  most  and  contynnually  used 
for  the  principall  coate  of  tliis  house. 

"  The  first  mention  which  is  founde  to  be 
made  of  any  of  the  Hampdens  is  to  be  sene 
in  an  auncient  antiquitie,  Avritten  in  parche- 
ment,  and  remeyning  at  Hampden,  Avhereof 
there  be  sondery  coppies  in  sondery  partes 
of  the  same  sheire;  and  thereby  it  appeareth 
that  before  the  Conquest  there  was  a  Com- 
mission directed  to  the  Lorde  of  Hampden 
then  being,  that  he  shoulde  be  assistant  Avith 
his  ayde  tOAvards  the  expulsion  of  tlie  Danes 
out  of  this  lande,  Avhich  by  reasonable  con- 
jecture should  be  at  the  generall  aA'oideance 
of  that  nation  by  Edward  tlie  Confesso, 
Kinge  of  Englande  in  the  yeareof  our  Lorde 
1043,  and  before  the  Conquest  tAveuty-tliree 
yeares. 

"  After  that  William,  Duke  of  Normandy, 
had  made  a  conquest  of  this  realme,  he 
devided  the  possessions  thereof  amongst  the 
nobilitie,  gent,  and  soldiers  that  accom- 
panyed  hym  and  assisted  hj-m  in  that  vyage. 

"  In  this  nomber  tliere  was  a  great  lorde 
and  knight,  called  "William  fittz  Asculfe,  a 
Norman  borne,  Avho  Avas  one  of  the  best  of 
them  that  by  lycence  of  the  Conqueroure  en- 
trod  into  the  parties  of  Buckinghamsheire, 
lyinge  upon  the  Chiltren  llilles,  and  drove 
some  of  the  English  cleane  from  their  lyvinge, 
and  other  some  he  caused  to  fyne  with  him 
at  his  own  pleasure,  that  they  might  still 
quietly  enjoye  suche  things  as  before  they 
rightfully  possessed. 

"  Amoiigst  others,  the  mansion  of  Hampden 
fell  to  the  lott  of  this  William  fittz  Asculfe, 
wjiereof  at  that  tyme  Osbert  of  Hampden  Avas 
lorde,  Avho  wether  it  Avere  by  monny  or  some 
other  meane  of  friendship,  so  purchased  the 
good  will  of  the  said  AVilliam,  that  he  suf- 
fered the  said  Osbert  to  coutynewe  in  quiet 
possession  of  his  said  lordshipp  of  Hampden. 

"And  thcreuppon  the  said  William  fitz 
Asculfe,  by  his  dede  graunted  the  said  nianno 
of  Hampden  to  the  said  Osbert  and  his 
heires  for  ever,  Avith  this  condycon — that 
the  said  Osbert  and  his  heires  shoulde  hohle 
the  said  manno  of  the  said  William  and  his 
heiies.  And  thus  by  this  meanes  was  the 
inheritance  of  this  lordeshipp  preserved  to 
the  posteritie  of  the  auncient  lordes  of  the 
same,  Avherein  it  had  remayned  before  tlie 
Conquest  longer  than  the  memory  of  men  or 
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veporte  of  history  can  reaclie  unto.  And 
sithenvS  the  Conquest  the  same  lordeshipp 
hath  by  lyniall  descent,  one  from  another, 
contynued  in  the  same  faniilie  and  blodde, 
being  of  the  same  surname  from  Osbert  of 
Hampden  that  ther  was,  to  Griffith  Hamp- 
den that  now  is,  above  the  space  of  five 
hundred  yeares.  Although  contynnounce 
of  time  liaveso  consumed  the  monuments  as 
such  as  have  lived  so  longe  since,  that  there 
can  be  no  contynuall  memory  made  of  them 
and  their  dedes ;  yet,  by  long  searche  the 
names  of  some  of  them  are  come  to  light." 

From  these  documents  it  appears  that  the 
Hampdens  were  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin. 
Illustrious,  however,  as  the  race  evidently 
was  at  an  early  period,  the  celebrity  of  the 
name  is  chiefly  due  to  John  Hampden,  the 
first,  and,  next  to  Cromwell,  the  most  dan- 
gerous, opponent  of  Charles  the  First.  In 
the  character  of  this  distinguished  individual, 
after  all  tliat  has  been  written  of  him,  there 
is  much  that  remain.s  unexplained.  To  what 
cause  are  we  to  attribute  his  determined  hos- 
tility to  the  court,  when  all  his  family  for 
ages  had  been  well  affected  to  the  regal  form 
of  government,  under  which  they  had  uni- 
formly enjoyed  the  iirivileges  and  the  im- 
portance tliat  attach  to  rank  and  fortune  ? 
^Yas  it  o'wnng  to  liis  being  brought  up 
in  "  the  straitest  sect "  of  Presbyterians, 
whose  religious  notions  discarding  all  au- 
thority, they  were  led,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
to  the  same  latitude  of  opinion  in  regard  to 
political  government  ?  Wns  it,  as  D'Israeli 
insinuates,  because  he  entertained  a  pique 
against  his  neighbour,  the  sheriff  of  the 
county,  the  cause  being  a  law-suit  between 
them,  and  therefore  he  refused  to  pay  the 
ship  money  ?  Or  was  it,  as  the  same  writer 
suspects,  that  Hampden  was  ambitious,  and 
from  the  first  wished  and  anticipated  the 
overthrow  of  the  monarchy?  It  is  pos- 
sible that  if  those  who  have  investigated  the 
character  of  this  extraordinary  man,  had 
been  less  profound,  they  would  have  ex- 
perienced less  difficulty  in  getting  at  the 
truth.  While  almost  denying  his  wonderful 
capacity,  or  at  least  greatly  limiting  it,  they 
yet  suppose  him  gifted  with  a  prophetic  in- 
sight into  futurity.  The  truth  seems  to  be, 
that  Hampden  at  first  was  a  moderate  oppo- 
nent, who  only  desired  to  preserve  the  con- 
stitution ;  but  as  the  dispute  went  on,  his 
patriotism  took  a  deeper  shade,  and  he  be- 
came the  determined  foe  of  roj-alty. 

Tlie  manner  of  Hampden's  death  has  been 
so  variously  related,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
put  faith  in  any  of  the  narrators.  It  is  not 
even  known  with  anything  like  certainty 
where  he  died  ;  though  it  is  beyond  question 
that  he  was  buried  amongst  his  ancestors  at 
Hampden,  the  25th  of  June,  1643.  There  is 
nothing,  however,  to  guide  us  in  fixing  the  pre- 


cise spot  of  his  interment.  An  attempt  was 
made,  under  the  directions  of  the  late  Lord 
Nugent,  to  clear  up  this  doubtful  point  by 
opening  a  grave  in  the  chancel  where  it  was 
supposed  the  body  might  be,  and  a  long  ac- 
count of  the  whole  affair  was  published ;  but 
this  was  afterwards  suppressed,  and  hence  it 
has  been  inferred  that  subsequent  inquiries 
led  to  throw  a  doubt  on  the  first  investigation. 

The  present  mansion  is  said  to  stand  upon 
a  part  of  the  ground  occupied  by  the  ancient 
seat  of  the  Hampdens,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  erected  in  the  reign  of  King  John. 
AVhen  tlie  old  building  was  partly  demolished 
and  modernized,  in  1754,  proofs  of  this  were 
visible  in  the  architecture.  There  are  still 
afiixed  to  the  walls  the  remains  of  coats 
of  arms,  carved  in  stone,  of  the  family 
of  Fiennes  and  Ilardeby,  with  whom  the 
Hampdens  intermarried  in  the  time  of  Henry 
the  Third. 

Hampden  House  stands  upon  an  eminence, 
embosomed  in  trees.  The  principal  front  of 
it,  which  was  built  l)y  Robert,  first  Viscount 
Hampden,  is  about  two  hundred  *feet  long, 
and  opens,'  through  a  fine  vista  of  elms, 
beech,  and  chestnut-trees,  upon  a  distant 
prospect  of  rural  scenery  towards  the  south. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  mansion  are  many 
fine  cedars;  the  inequalities  of  the  ground, 
the  beauty  of  the  woods,  and  the  bright 
verdure  of  the  foliage,  almost  compensating 
for  tlie  absence  of  lake  or  river.  The  rooms  of 
the  interior  are  less  magnificent  than  adapted 
for  family  convenience.  The  principal  suite, 
towards  the  south,  consists  of  a  large  and 
smaller  dining-room,  a  drawing-room,  a  li- 
brary, a  presence-chamber,  and  a  state  bed- 
chamber, most  of  them  containing  pictures, 
valuable  either  as  works  ofart,orin  reference 
to  their  subjects.  Here,  too,  are  many  fine 
carvings  in  wood,  and  an  ivory-bust  bear- 
ing the  name  of  John  Hampden,  but  which, 
if  we  may  believe  Seward  in  his  "  Li- 
terary Anecdotes,"  the  last  male  descen- 
dant of  his  family  declared  to  be  not  an 
actual  representation  of  his  features,  but 
composed  by  the  memory  and  tradition  of 
tliem.  This  statement,  however,  seems  to 
be  contradicted  by  the  head  being  covered 
with  a  wig  of  the  costume  of  King  William ; 
and  Lipscombe,  though  without  saying  on 
what  authority,  positively  declares  that  it 
was  bought  in'London,  by  Robert,  Viscount 
Hampden,  who  had  no  idea  that  it  was 
meant  to  represent  the  patriot. 

In  the  small  dining-room  is  a  whole-length 
portrait  of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  the  con- 
sort of  Charles,— a  somewhat  singular  occu- 
pant for  a  room  in  the  house  of  Hampden. 
There  is  also  a  likeness  of  Ralph,  Earl  of 
Lindsay;  and  above  the  principal  apart- 
ments in  the  centre  of  the  south  front,  is  a 
room   containing   all  that    remains   of  the 
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books  collected  by  the  Plampdens,  as  well  as 
those  afterwards  added  to  the  library  by  the 
Trevors.  Amongst  these  are  many  curious 
tracts,  published  about  the  time  of  tlie  great 
Civil  SV'dv,  good  editions  of  the  classics,  and 
numerous  volumes  of  prints  of  superior  ex- 
cellence, that  were  at  one  time  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Paris.  As  a  mere  curiosity,  there 
is  a  quarto  copy  of  the  Bible,  whicli  is  held 
in  high  estimation  from  tlie  inscription  at 
the  end  of  it — "  This  Bible  was  the  property 
of  Philip  Cromwell,  brother  of  Robert,  the 
father  of  tlie  Lord  Protector  :  Anno  Dom., 
1595."  It  contaii^s  minute  entries  of  the 
names  of  many  Cromwells,  including  the 
godfathers  and  godmothers  of  those  who 
were  baptized. 

Many  portraits  of  the  family  are  scattered 
through  the  various  rooms  ;  but  as  they  have 
neither  names,  dates,  nor  coats  of  arms,  it  is 
impossible  to  identify  them.  At  the  top  of 
the  staircase,  leading  to  the  library,  is  a 
supposed  portrait  of  the  great  Hampden ; 
and  tradition  has  assigned  to  it  the  following 
letter,  from  Dr.  ^^'illiam  Henry,  dean  of  Kil- 
laloe,  in  Ireland,  to  the  Hon.  Robert  Trevor 
Hampden,  afterwards  Viscount  Hampden  : — ■ 

"The  portrait  which  I  had  the  honour  of 
transmitting  to  Mr.  Hanrbden,  through  the 
favour  of  Mr.  Trevor,  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
genuine  original  of  his  most  famous  ancestor, 
the  great  John  Hambden,  for  the  following 
particular  reasons : 

"June  16,  1743,  I  purchased  this  portrait 
at  the  auction  of  the  goods  of  Mr.  Copping, 
late  dean  of  Cloghcr,  by  the  advice  of  an 
eminent  painter. 

"  Dean  Copping  had  brought  it  over,  to- 
gether with  many  other  valuable  collections, 
Avhich  were  the  furniture  of  a  house  near 
Ipswich,  belonging  to  an  ancient  lady,  aunt 
to  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  had 
bequeathed  tliis  to  Mr.  Copping,  her  chaplain. 

"  This  house  and  furniture  belonged  to  the 
great  Lord  Russell,  who  lost  his  life  for  the 
Protestant  leligion  and  liberties  of  his 
country. 

"  Upon  a  visit  made  to  me  at  my  house 
in  Strabane,  by  Dr.  Reyuell,  then  Bisliop 
of  Derry — who  had  been  tutor  to  the  late 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland — immediately  on  seeing  this  portrait 
the  Bishop  started,  and  in  a  kind  of  surprise 
asked  me  '  Where  did  you  get  this  original 
of  the  great  John  Hambden"?'  I  gave  him 
an  ac  ount  of  the  maimer  in  which  it  came 
into  my  hands.  Whereupon  he  said  tliat  he 
knew  the  picture  well,  and  gave  me  this 
account  of  it  :  Mr.  Hambden  sate  for  this 
pi  ture  before  the  beginning  of  the  Civil 
Wars,  and  gave  it  to  his  friend.  Sir  William 
Russell.  From  Sir  William  it  came  to  Lord 
Russell ;  from  Lord  Russell  tjiis  pictuie,  to- 
gether with  the  liouse  and  furniture   near 


Ipswich,  came  to  this  lady — who,  I  believe, 
was  his  daughter,  or  grand -daughter — and 
from  her  to  Dean  Copping.  He  also  men 
tioned  some  tokens,  from  which  I  might,  on 
sight  of  tl\e  picture,  know  it  to  be  Hamb- 
den's — particularly  the  resemblance  between 
it  and  some  prints  ;  but  said  it  was  a  better 
picture  than  that  from  wjiich  the  prints  had 
been  taken. 

"  This  is  the  evidence  offered  to  me  of  its 
being  an  original." 

This  picture,  however,  "  difters  in  some 
things  from  the  fiimous  picture  of  Hambden 
in  Holland."  It  represents  the  head  of  a 
man  in  armour,  with  a  calm  face,  his  liair 
parted  and  flowing  down  to  the  shoulders, 
and  holding  in  one  hand  a  roll  of  papers. 

On  the  same  stair-case  is  an  excellent 
whole  length  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  with  his 
helmet,  and  a  table,  upon  which  one  hand 
rests,  while  the  other  grasps  a  trunclieon. 
Tlie  back-ground  is  occupied  by  the  tumult 
of  a  battle,  but  unfortunately  it  lias  been 
injured  by  the  damp.  There  are  also  in 
this  mansion  portraits  of  Queen  Marj'  and  her 
sister  Elizabeth,  one  of  them  supposed  to  be 
meant  for  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  Another 
in  military  boots,  but  without  any  of  the  in- 
.siguia  of  royalty,  is  called  a  portrait  of  King 
James,  either  from  tradition,  or  its  fancied 
resemblance  to  that  monarch. 

Tliere  is  a  story  still  current  of  King  John 
having  visited  this  mansion  upon  one  occa- 
sion. As  the  monarch  possessed  a  royal 
residence  in  the  neighbourhood,  it  seems 
highly  probable  tliat  such  was  indeed  the 
case,  the  rank  and  property  of  the  Hampdens 
fully  entitling  them  to  the  honour, 

ARBORFIELD  HALL,  Berkshire,  the  seat  of 
Sir  Jolm  Conroy,  who  was  created  a  baronet 
by  her  Majesty  on  her  accession,  for  his  long 
and  faithful  services  to  Her  Majesty,  and  to 
their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Kent.  The  manor-of  Arborfield,  or  Erber- 
felde,  as  it  is  spelt  in  ancient  MSS.,  is  a  small 
parish  in  the  Hundred  of  vSonning,  county  of 
Berks,  and  is  situate  about  four  miles  soutli- 
west  of  Wokingham,  in  the  district  of 
Windsor  Forest,  and  about  five  miles  south- 
east of  Reading.  The  parish  contauis  1,412 
acres,  and  a  population  of  about  300  souls. 

The  manor,  in  the  14th  century,  belonged 
to  the  "  Bullocks,"  several  of  whom  served 
tlie  office  of  sheriff  for  Berks  in  the  14th, 
15th,  and  IGth  centuries  ;  one  of  the  family 
is  styled  in  the  pedigree,  "  Hugh  with  the 
brazen  hand." 

Their  mansion  of  Arborfield  was  situated  on 
an  elevated  piece  of  ground,  near  the  river  Lod- 
don,Avhich  defended  it  on  the  western  side,  and 
supplied  the  waters  of  the  moat  that  encom- 
passed it  on  the  other,  the  remains  of  whicli 
can  still  be  distinctly  traced.     Early  in  the 
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17tli  century  the  manor  passed  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Standen  family,  one  of  whom, 
AVilliam  Standen,  lord  of  the  manor  of 
Arborfield,  Barkham,  &c.,  was  sheriff  of 
Berks  in  1615.  He  died  in  1639,  and  a  hand  • 
some  table  monument  of  marble,  having  upon 
it  the  recumbent  effigies  of  the  deceased,  and 
]\Iaria  Backhouse,  his  wife,  daughter  of 
Samuel  Backhouse,  of  Swallowtield,  Esq.,  is 
still  preserved  to  his  memory  in  the  chapel 
belongmg  to  the  mansion,  and  attached  to 
the  parish  church.  This  tomb  is  mentioned 
by  Elias  Ashraole,  in  his  "  Antiquities  of  Berk- 
shu"e,"  who  states  that  the  banner  and  gloves, 
&c.,  of  the  deceased,  which  formerly  hung 
over  the  tomb,  had  then  disappeared.  The 
Standens  havmg  pulled  down  the  ancient 
house,  completed  m  1654,  on  an  adjoining 
site,  a  spacious  Elizabethan  mansion  ;  at  the 
same  tune  the  park  was  also  laid  out,  in  the 
remams  of  which  some  very  fhie  trees  still 
exist,  especially  a  magnificent  avenue  of  firs 
and  limes,  standing  on  the  bank  above  the 
river  Loddon.  The  great-grandson  of  the 
above  William  Standen,  Edward  Standen,  of 
Arborfield,  the  person  alluded  to  in  the 
well-knowi  ballad  of  "  IMolly  ^loggs  of  the 
Rose,"  was  the  last  of  the  family,  and  he, 
dyuig  in  1730,  devised  his  estates  to  his  heir, 
Richard  Aldworth,  Esq.,  then  a  minor,  and 
subsequently  the  father  of  the  first  Baron 
Braybroke.  The  trustees  of  this  minor 
having  obtamed  an  Act  of  Parliament  (4 
Geo.  II.)  sold  the  estate  (excepting  the  ad- 
vowson  of  the  living,  a  rectory,  still  in  the 
patronage  of  Lord  Braybroke)  to  Pelsant 
Reeves,  Esq.,  a  Master  in  Chancery,  whose 
grand-daughter  and  heir  conveyed  it,  by 
marriage,  mto  the  Dawson  family.  Her  son 
and  heir,  George  Pelsant  Dawson,  of  York- 
shire, Esq.,  pulled  dovm  the  old  mansion  of 
the  Standens  in  1835,  and  commenced  the 
erection  of  a  smaller  edifice  m  the  irregular 
Elizabethan  style  of  architecture.  Tliis  gen- 
tleman having  sold  a  portion  of  the  estate  to 
Sir  John  Conroy,  that  baronet  added  con- 
siderably to  the  building,  and  has  succeeded 
in  making  it  one  of  the  most  agreeable  resi- 
deiices  in  the  comity. 

Arborfield  Hall  is  pleasautl)^  situated  on  a 
high  bank  above  the  river  Loddon,  which, 
flowing  through  the  Park,  forms  a  picturesque 
feature  in  the  surroimdiug  woodland  scenery 
of  the  country. 

The  parish  church,  a  small  primitive 
structure,  m  the  park,  and  near  the  man- 
sion, is  supposed  to  have  been  originally 
built  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  adjoining 
it  is  the  chapel  belonging  to  the  Hall.  The 
park  is  surrounded  by  the  home  farm,  in 
which  ^the  most  improved  style  of  agricul- 
ture prevails.  This  has  become  an  object  of 
the  highest  interest.  "  Such,"  observes  the 
"  Times'  "  Commissioners  in  thou-  report  on 


the  agricultural  districts  of  England,  "is  the 
style  of  farmmg  adopted  by  a  gentleman 
bred  m  the  court  and  the  camp,  a  farmer  of 
four  years'  i)ractice,  but  of  many  years  ob- 
servation ;  who,  notwithstanding  all  the  out- 
lay he  has  made,  finds  the  busmess  remunera  • 
tive.  We  have  been  thus  minute  m  our 
description,  in  the  hope  that  other  gentlemen 
now  compelled  by  necessity  to  look  strictly 
to  their  own  business,  may  be  tempted  to 
take  a  lesson  from  Su-  John  Conroy,  and  to 
learn  from  him  how  much  healthful  excite- 
ment is  to  be  obtained  by  personal  attention 
to  the  business  of  farming." 

THE  ORCHARD,  hi  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
parish  of  Niton,  in  the  back  or  southern  part 
of  the  island,  called  the  Undercliff,  from  the 
subsidence  of  a  considerable  tract  of  coun- 
try by  a  land-slip  from  the  mam  cliff.  It  is 
the  seat  of  the  Dowager  Lady  Gordon, 
widow  of  Sir  Willoughby  Gordon,  bart.,  the 
late  o^\^ler,  who  bought  it  of  —  Mackenzie, 
Esq.,  in  1813.  Before  his  time,  it  Avas  a 
gentleman',?  cottage,  of  small  size,  but  by 
successive  additions  at  various  periods,  he 
converted  it  hito  the  handsome  mansion 
we  now  see.  The  style  of  architecture  is 
mixed,  but  the  effect  is  by  no  means  unpleasing 
to  the  lover  of  the  picturesque,  whatever  it 
may  be  to  the  eye  of  the  artist,  who  in 
general  is  more  mclined  to  judge  by  rule 
than  to  give  way  to  unagination.  It  is  built 
chiefly  of  the  stone  of  the  country,  and  deco- 
rated m  front  with  a  variety  of  flowers,  ever- 
greens, and  fruit  trees,  all  luxuriatmg  in  the 
wann  humid  clunate  upon  a  succession  of 
artificial  terraces.  The  grounds  about  it  are 
laid  out  after  the  Italian  fashion,  and  have 
altogether  a  southern  appearance. 

The  best  view  of  this  house  will  be  ob- 
tained by  descending  Cr/pj^Ie  Path,  a  long 
succession  of  steps  cut  out  of  the  solid  cliff. 
About  half  way  down  some  projections  of 
the  rock  afford  convenient  places  of  rest  for 
the  traveller,  but  though  of  nature's  own 
formation  they  have  all  the  appearance  of 
having  been  made  by  the  hand  of  man. 

This  place,  like  so  many  other  mansions 
in  the  island,  has  been  honoured  with  the 
visits  of  royalty,  though  of  another  kingdom. 
In  1831,  the  late  Duchess  d'Angouleme,  and 
the  Duchess  de  Berri,  with  the  Due  de  Bour- 
deaux  and  his  sister,  Avere  entertained  here 
on  then-  flight  from  France. 

COKER  COURT,  near  Yeovil,  in  the  county 
of  Somerset,  the  seat  of  William  Hawker 
Helyar,  Esq.,  aa'Iio  is  also  the  owner  of 
Sedgehill  House,  Wiltshire. 

From  an  early  period,  up  to  the  reign  of 
EdAvard  the  Second,  Coker  was  possessed 
by  the  De  Mandevilles,  a  family,  as  their 
name  imports,  of  Norman  origin.  To  them 
succeeded  the  Courtenays,  Avho  retained  it 
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until  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  when  it  cp.me 
into  the  possession  of  the  Phelips.  They 
held  it  however  bnt  for  a  short  time,  and  in 
tlie  reign  of  James  the  First  sold  it  to 
Archdeacon  Helyar,  in  whose  descendant 
it  still  remains. 

The  front  hall  and  older  part  of  the  house 
are  in  the  earliest  perpendicular  style  of 
architectnre.  The  newer  portions,  built 
about  one-hundred  years  ago,  are  of  that 
mixed  style  usually  denominated  the  modern 
Grecian.  No  farther  back  than  the  life-time 
of  the  late  possessor,  there  w^as  still  extant 
a  curious  instance  of  that  quaint  moralizing 
tone  to  which  our  ancestors  were  so  partial. 
In  the  old  hall,  before  tlie  organ  loft,  were 
three  coats  of  arms,  each  having  its  inscrip- 
tion, to  this  eflect : 

O/im,  Kunc,  Knpcr; 
Cras  atilem  nescio  cujus. 

The  first  probably  referred  to  the  De 
Mandevilles  ;  the  second  to  the  Courtenays  ; 
the  third  to  the  Helyars. 

_  Cokcr  Court  stands  upon  the  slope  of  a 
hill  above  the  village  of  East  Coker,  in  the 
Division  of  Yeovil,  having  the  church  ad- 
joining upon  the  north-east.  The  grounds 
are  laid  out  in  lawn  and  shrubbery,  with  a 
terrace-walk,  that  commands  an  extensive 
prospect,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  handsome 
park.  The  neighbourhood  is  celebrated  for 
its  Jiumerous  dairy-farms,  from  which  the 
metropolis  is  chiefly  supplied  with  tlie  so- 
called  dairy-butter.  Near  Yeovil  itself  are 
three  remarkable  hills,  froin  the  summit  of 
one  of  Avhich,  called  Newton  Hill,  the 
English  and  Bristol  Channels  can  be  dis- 
covered. 

Coker  Court  is  about  ten  miles  from 
Somertou,  and  more  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  from  London, 

SCRIVELSBY,  co'.  Lincoln,  the  seat  of  the 
Hon.  the  Champion  Dymoke.  About  two 
miles  soutli  of  Horncastle,  on  the  road 
towards  Boston,  stands  the  village  of  ScRi- 
VELSBY — a  feudal  manor  conferring  on  its 
possessor  the  chivalrous  and  dignified  office 
of  Champion.  Inherited  successively  by 
the  Marmyons,  the  Ludlows,  and  the  Dy- 
mokes,  this  celebrated  estate  is  rich  in  his  • 
toric  associations.  It  appears  in  Domes- 
day book  to  have  been  then  holdcn  by 
Robert  de  Spenser,  but  by  what  services 
is  not  stated.  Sliortly  after,  the  Conqueror 
conferred  the  manor  of  Scrivelsby,  together 
with  the  castle  of  Tamworth,  ,on  Robert 
DE  Marmvon,  Lord  of  Foiitney,  wliose 
ancestors  were,  it  is  said,  hereditary  champions 
to  the  Dukes  of  Normandy,  previously 
to  the  invasion  of  England.  Scrivelsby  was 
by  the  terms  of  the  grant  to  be  held  by 
grand  serjeantry,  "  to  perform  the  office  of 


champion    at  the  kuig's  coronation."     Tlie 
Lord  of  Fontney,  thus  invested  with  these 
extensive     possessions      in    the    conquered 
comitry,    fixed    his    residence    therein    and 
became     a    munificent    benefactor    to    the 
church,  bestowing   on  the  nuns  of  Oldbury 
the  lordship  of  Polesworth,   with   a  request 
that  the  donor  and  his  friend  Sir  Walter  de 
Somerville,  might  be  reputed  their  patrons, 
ancl  have  burial  for   themselves    and    their 
Jieirs  m  the  abbey— the  INlarmyons   in   the 
Chapter     House,    the    Somervilles     m    the 
Cloyster.      The    direct    male    Ime    of    the 
grantee  expired  with  his  great-great  -grandson 
riiiLXP   DE    Marmyon,    a    gallant    soldier, 
who,  in  requital  of  his    fidelity   to  Henry 
III.  during  the  baronial  war,  was  reAvarded, 
after    the    victory    of  Evesham,    with    the 
governorship    of    Kenilworth   Castle.      His 
death  occurred  20  Edward  I.  (1292),  and  he 
was  then  found  to  have  been  seized  of  the 
manor  of  Scrivelsby  and  the  Castle  of  Tam- 
worth. lie  left  daughters  only,  and  between 
them  his  extensive  estates  m    Lincohishire, 
Warwickshire,  Leicestershire,  and  elsewhere 
were  divided.     By  the  partition,  Scrivelsby 
fell  to  the  share    of  Joan,    the    youngest 
coheir ;    and  was  by  her   conveyed,  in  mar- 
ria.ge_to   Sir    Thomas    de    Ludlow.      The 
offspiing  of  the  alliance  consisted  of  one  son, 
John    de    Ludlow,    Avho   died  issueless,  and 
one  daugliter,  aiargaret,   the  Lady  of  Scri- 
velsby, who  inherited  from  her  brother  that 
feudal  manor,  and  wedding  Sir  John  Dy- 
moke, a  knight  of  ancient  Gloucestershire 
ancestry,  invested  him  with  the  champion- 
ship, which  liigh    office  he  executed  at  the 
coronation     of    Richard    II.,     despite     the 
counter  claim  of  Sir  Baldwin  Freville,  Lord 
of  Tamworth,  Avho  descended  from  jNIargery, 
the  second  daughter  of  Philip  de  ]\Iarmyon, 
From    that  period  to  the    present,  a   space 
of  nearly  five  hundred  years,  the  Djmiokcs 
have  uninterruptedly  enjoyed  this  singular 
and  important  estate,  and  have  continuously 
performed    the     duties     its   tenure    enjoins. 
It  falls  not  however    within    our    provmce 
here  to  narrate  the  distinguished    achieve- 
ments of  the  successive  1  iOrds  of  Scrivelsby, 
to  tell  how    they    mahitained  in    splendour 
and    dignity    the    ancient     office    they    in- 
herited, or  to    chronicle    their   gallant  ser- 
vices on  the  battle  fields  of  the  Plantagenets, 
in  the    Wars     of  the  Roses,     and    at    tlie 
siege  of  Touniay.      Suffice    it   to    add  that 
their  present  male  representative  Sir  Henry 
Dymoke,    Bart,  succeeded  to   the   estates, 
and    the    hereditary    championship    at    the 
decease  of  his    fether,  the    Rev.  John  Dy- 
moke in  1828,  having  previously  performed 
the  duties  as  deputy  for  that  genlleman  at 
the  coronation  of  King  George  IV. 

The  greater  part  of  Scrivelsby  Court,  the 
ancient  baronial  seat,  \vas  destroyed  by  fire 
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seventy  or  eighty  years  since.  In  the  por- 
tion consumed  was  a  very  large  hall,  orna- 
mented Avith  panels,  exhibiting  in  heraldic 
emblazonment,  the  various  arms  and  alliances 
of  the  family  through  all  its  numerous  and 
far-traced  descents.  The  loss  has  been,  m 
some  degree,  compensated  by  the  addition 
which  tlie  late  proprietors  made  to  the 
remnant  which  escaped  the  ravages  of  the 
flames,  but  the  grandeur  of  the  origmal 
edifice  can  no  longer  be  traced. 

The  annexed  version  of  an  old  Anglo-Norman 
ballad  describes,  with  perspicuity  and  truth, 
the  transmission  of  the  lands  of  Scrivelsby  : 

The  Norman  Barons  l\I;trmyon 
At  Norman  Court  held  high  degi'ee ; 

Knights  and  Champions  every  one, 
To  him  who  won  broad  Scrivelsby. 

Those  Lincoln  lands,  the  Conq'ror  gave, 
That  England's  glove  they  should  convey, 

To  Xnight  renowned  amongst  the  brave, 
The  13aron  bold  of  Fontcney. 

The  royal  grant,  through  sire  to  son, 

Devolved  direct  171  cnpite 
Until  deceased  Phil.  Marmyon, 

^^^ien  rose  fail'  Joan  of  Scrivelsby. 

Thro'  midnight's  gloom  one  sparkling  star, 
Will  seem  to  shine  more  brilliantly, 

Than  all  around,  above,  afar. 
So  shone  the  maid  of  Scrivelsby. 

From  London  City  on  the  Thames, 
To  Berwick  Town  upon  the  Tweed, 

Came  gallants  all  of  courtly  names. 
At  feet  of  Joan  their  suit  to  plead. 

Yet,  maugre  all  this  goodly  band, 

Themaiden's  smiles  young  Ludlow  won, 

Her  heart  and  hand,  her  grant  and  land, 
The  sword  and  shield  of  Marmyon. 

Out  upon  Time,  the  scurvy  Knave, 
Spoiler  of  youth,  hard-hearted  churl ; 

Hurrying  to  one  common  grave, 
Good  wife  and  ladie — hind  and  earl. 

Out  on  Tinic— since  the  world  began, 
No  sabbath  hath  his  greyhound  limb, 

In  coursing  man— devoted  man. 
To  ageanddeath— out,  outonhim. 

In  Lincoln's  chancel,  side  by  side, 
Their  effigies  from  marble  hewn  : 

The  "  ami"  written  when  they  died, 
Kepose  De  Ludlow  and  Dame  Joan, 

One  daughter  fair,  survived  alone, 

One  son  deceased  in  infancy ; 
De  Ludlow  and  De  Marmyon, 

United  thus  in  Margery. 

A  nd  she  wag  woo'd  as  maids  have  been. 

And  won  as  maids  are  sure  to  be, 
Wlien  gallant  youths  in  Lincoln  green, 

Do  suit,  like  Dymoke,  fervently. 

Sir  John  De  Dymoke  claim'd  of  right, 
The  Championship  through  Margery, 

And  'gainst  Sir  Baldwin  Fre\-ille,  knight, 
Prcvail'd  as  Lord  of  Scrivelsby. 

And,  ever  since,  when  England's  kings. 
Are  dladem'd— no  matter  where. 

The  Champion  Dymoke  boldly  flings. 
His  glove,  should  treason  venture  there. 

On  gallant  steed,  in  armour  bright, 
His  visor  closed  and  couched  his  lance, 

Proclaimeth  he  the  Monarch's  right 
To  England,  Ireland,  ^^'alcs,  and  France. 


Then  bravely  cry,  with  Dymoke  bold, 
Long  may  the  King  triumphant  reign '. 

And  when  fair  hands  the  sceptre  hold. 
More  bravely  stUl— Long  Live  the  Queen ! 

FUIFORD,  ill  the  parish  of  Dmisford, 
Devonshire,  the  seat  of  Baldwin  Fulford, 
Esq.,  who  succeeded  to  the  estate  upon 
the  death  of  his  father  m  1847.  Fulford, 
Foulforcl,  or,  as  it  is  written  in  Domesday 
Book,  Folefort,  took  its  name  from  a  neigh- 
bouring brook  or  ford,  which  was  wont  to 
he  foul  after  rain,  or  from  the  feet  of  cattle, 
whence  in  ancient  records  it  was  sometimes 
called  De  Turpi  Vado,  but  more  frequently 
Villa  de  Fidford,  as  denoting  the  eminency 
of  the  place. 

The  Fulfords  are  of  Saxon  origin,  havmg 
been  seated  here  at  least  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  I.,  and  most  probably  from  a  period 
far  anterior.  From  the  place  the  family 
received  its  name,  and  the  succession  in  the 
male  line  has  gone  on  unmterruptedly  for 
more  than  six  hundred  years.  Durmg  this 
time  they  have  intermarried  with  the 
daughters  of  several  emuient  Houses,  viz., 
Courtenay,  Bourchier,  Bonville,  Poulet  of 
Hinton  St.  George,  Fitz  Urse,  Moreton, 
Langdon,  Belston,  Bozom,  St.  George, 
Dennys,  Samways,  Cantalupe,  Tuckfield, 
and  Chichester.  Amongst  them  will  be 
found  many  distmguished  characters,  be- 
longing to  the  chivalrous  and  romantic 
parts  of  history.  Thus  we  are  told  how 
Baldwin  de  Fulford,  who  accompanied 
Richard  the  First  to  the  Holy  War,  in  1190, 
and  was  a  knight  of  the  Sepulchre,  fought  a 
terrible  combat  Avith  a  giant  Saracen,  to  save 
the  honour  of  a  lady  m  a  certain  besieged 
castle.  After  a  hard  battle  the  good  knight 
prevailed,  the  infidel  was  slain,  tlie  lady  re- 
lieved, and  hence  it  is  prol^able  that  the 
Saracens  are  used  by  the  Fulfords  as  Sup- 
porters. Another  Sir  Baldwin  is  5-et  more 
renowned  for  liis  unshrinking  devotion  to  the 
house  of  Lancaster,  in  consequence  of  which, 
being  taken  prisoner,  he  was  condemned  to 
die  a  traitor's  death,  by  the  victorious  York- 
ists. Chatterton,  who  has  made  a  ballad  on 
the  event,  has  designated  him  as  Sir  Charles 
Bawdin,  and  gravely  observes  in  the  j^reface 
to  his  forgery,  that  "  the  person  here  cele- 
brated under  the  name  of  Syr  Charles  Baw- 
din, was  probable  Sir  Baldewyn  Fulford, 
Knt.,  a  zealous  Lancasteriau,  who  Avas  exe- 
cuted at  Bristol  m  the  latter  end  of  1461, 
the  first  year  of  Edward  the  Fourth.  He 
was  attainted  with  many  others  in  the  gene- 
ral act  of  attainder,  1  Edward  IV.,  but  he 
seems  to  have  been  executed  under  a  special 
commission,  for  the  trial  of  treasons,  &c., 
within  the  toA\^l  of  Bristol."  The  way  in 
which  the  poet  describes  his  hero  as  meeting 
death,  is  quite  in  accordance  Avitli  his  his- 
toric character,    which    was    resolute,    and 
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zealous   even    to   slaying    in   the  cause   of 
King  Henry : 

"  At  the  grete  mjTistcrr  ivyndoTve  sat, 

The  kynge  yiiiie  mycle  state ; 
To  see  Charles  Bawdin  go  alonge, 

To  hys  most  welconi  fate. 

"  Sooiie  as  the  sledde  drcwe  nyghe  enowe, 

Th.att  Edwarde  hee  myghte  heare, 
The  brave  Syr  Charles  hedyddstande  uppc, 

And  thus  hys  wordes  declare. 

"  '  Thou  scest  me,  Edwarde !  traytoure  vile, 

Exposed  to  infnmie ; 
Butt  be  assur'd,  disloyall  manne, 

I'm  greater  nowe  thaime  thee. 

"  '  By  foule  proceedynges,  murdi-e,  Woude, 

Thou  wearest  nowe  a  crowne ; 
And  hastappoynted  mecto  dye, 

Ey  power  not  thyne  ov'iie. 

"  '  Thou  thynlvest  I  shall  die  to  daie ; 

I  have  becne  dede  till  nowe, 
And  soone  shall  lyve  to  weare  acro-\nie, 

For  aie  uponne  my  hro  we. 

" '  WTiylst  thou  perhapps  for  some  few  yeares, 

Shall  rule  thys  fickle  lande  ; 
To  k  It  them  luiowe  hovve  wj-de  the  rule, 

'Xw  i.xt  kynge  and  tyrant  hande. 

"  '  Thj-e  power  unjust,  thou  tra  ytour  slave. 
Shall  fall  omie  thyne  owne  hedde  ; ' 

From  out  of  hearing  of  the  kynge, 
Departed  then  the  sledde. 

"Kjmge  Edward's  soule  rush'd  to  hvs  face, 

Hee  turned  his  hcdde  awaie, 
iVnd  to  his  broder,  Gloucester, 

He  thus  did  speke  and  sale : 

"  'To  hym  that  soe-mnch  dreaded dethe, 

Ke  ghastlie  terrors  brynge ; 
Beholdethe  manne  !  he  speke  the  fruthe, 

Hee's  greater  than  a  king.'  " 

Fulford  House,  Avhich  stands  on  a  rising 
ground  near  a  sheet  of  water,  is  about  two 
miles  and  a  half  from  tlie  Church  tOM-ards 
Cheriton.  Tlie  greater  part  of  tlie  old  build- 
ing was  taken  down  in  the  reign  of:  Queen 
Elizabeth,  to  make  room  for  the  j^resent 
structure,  the  whole  noAv  formmg  a  quadran- 
gular pile  m  good  repair.  TJie  entrance  is 
through  a  gateway,  m  which  is  a  door  lead- 
ing into  a  small  but  neat  chapel  wldch  was 
licensed  by  Edmund  Statibrd,  Bisliop  of 
Exeter,  on  the  8th  of  July,  1402.  There 
are  two  good  dming  rooms,  and  a  very  hand- 
some drawing  room,  forty-two  feet  in'lengtli 
and  of  proportionable  height  and  breadth' 
wherein  are  several  excellent  paintings.  One 
of  these  is  a  portrait  of  Charles   tlie   First 


mony  of  the  royal  approbation.  There  also 
is  a  very  large  picture,  representing  the 
battle  of  Gravelin  hi  15.58,  l.)esides  numerous 
other  pahitings  and  carvings,  scattered 
through  tlie  various  apartments.  The  great 
hall  is  paved  checquer  wise,  witli  white  and 
black  marble.  The  .staircase  is  a  piece  of 
exquisite  workmansliip,  divei'sified  with 
various  kinds  of  wood,  artificially  iidaid,  and 
the  carved  ceiling  above  is  remarkably  well 


executed. 


Prince  has  described  the  country  around 
as  being  "  open  and  coarse,"  but  this  cer- 
tainly does  not  apply  to  the  gardens  and 
park  about  tlie  house,  which  have  quite  a 
contrary  character.  In  the  grounds  are  fish- 
ponds for  the  amusement  of  the  angler. 

During  the  great  Civil  War,  Fulford  House 
Avas  garrisoned  for  Charles  the  First,  and 
suffered  not  a  little  in  consequence.  Fairfiix, 
who  was  then  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Exeter, 
and  had  no  mind  to  have  so  hostUe  a  fortress 
in  ills  neighbourliood,  despatched  Colonel 
Okey  to  compel  the  place  into  a  surrender. 
This  the  parliamentarian  Colonel  accom- 
plislied  in  sixteen  days,  in  the  December  of 
lGi5,  mansions  hke  Fulford  being  little  cal- 
culated ti)  resist  for  any  length  of  time,  if 
pressed  by  a  vigorous  and  skilful  enemy.  Nor 
was  this_  the  only  sacrifice  made  by  the 
Fulfords  in  the  cause  of  King  Charles ;  only 
two  years  before,  Tliomas  Fulford,  the  eldest 
son  of  Sir  Francis,  was  killed  m  battle  whh 
the  Roundheads  : — 

"  He  Tvas  \Yorthy  by  descent," 

a  monumental  eulogium  upon  one  of  tlie 
Fulfords,  but  which  migjit  with  equal  trutli 
be  applied  to  any  of  the  family,  from  the 
clays  of  their  great  ancestor,  the  ICnight  of 
tlie  Holy  Sepulchre. 

HADLOW  CASTLE,  co.  Kent,  the  seat  of 
Walter  Barton  May,  Esq.— Hadlow  Castle 
may  l)e  truly  termed  the  FonthLU  of  Kent. 
■\^'illiam  Beckford  is  no  more.  Tliat  ex- 
traordmary  nmn,  the  author  of  Vathek,  and 
the  creator  of  dwelluigs  and  towers  so 
beautifully  fantastic,  now  rests  beneatli  the 
marble  mausoleum  erected  by  himself  in 
Lyncombe  Vale  ;  but  his  spirit  stalks  abroad. 
In  proof  is  tliis  same  castle  oi  Hadlow  -wliose 
turreted  and  lofty  structure  claims  fair  rival- 
ship  with  Fonthill  m  architectural  taste  and 
elegance,  while  it  surpasses  it  in  stabilit3^ 
Taken  altogether,  the  extensive  pile  of 
Iladlow  Castle  has  a  superb  appearance. 
Tlie  exterior  may  be  ^'iewed  m  the  light 
of  a  monastic  edifice  containing  towers, 
turrets,  buttresses,  and  pinnacles,  with  an 
elaborate  sliow  hi  different  i?arts  of  the  buil- 
ding, of  the  florid  style  of  Gothic  enrich- 
ment. The  mam  tower,  of  excpiisite 
workmansliip,  and  of  great  and  unposing 
height,  rears  itself  proudly  above  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  may  be  seen  on  all 
sides  at  many  miles  distance.  There  is  also 
another  handsome  tower,  noAv  in  the  course 
of  construction,  wJiicli  displays  the  rich  de- 
coration that  characterized  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  interior  of  the  castle  is  of 
tlie  same  ornate  cliaracter,  consisting  of 
arches,  groins,  ramifications,  and  various 
flowers  of  Gothic  grandeur.  The  stained 
glass  that  illumuies  the  hall  is  \-ery  fine  ;  one 
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vindow  in  particular,  representing  tlie  As- 
cension of  Christ,  is  truly  magnificent.  The 
apartments  are  lofty  and  spacious  ;  the 
dinuig-room  and  an  adjoining  one  of  octagon 
dimensions,  togethei  with  a  di'awing-room 
en  suite,  are  especially  striking.  The  ap- 
proach to  this  lordly  residence  is  through  a 
graceful  Gothic  gate  with  porters'  lodges. 

The  whole  of  the  modern  structure  of 
Hadlow  Castle  has  originated  in  the  taste, 
and  sprung  up  under  the  direction  of  its 
proprietor,  Walter  Barton  J\Iay,  Esq.,  who 
truly  evinces  in  the  imdertakrng,  the  ardour, 
the  energy,  and  the  intelligence  of  a  Beckford. 
The  completion  of  his  plans  will  form  one 
of  the  fairest  architectural  sights  in  Kent. 

In  the  words  of  Shakespeare, 

This  castle  hatli  a  pleasant  scat ;  the  aiv 
Nimbly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself 
Unto  our  gentle  senses. 

It  is  situate  at  the  entry  of  the  village  of 
Hadlow,  in  that  beautiful  part  of  the  comity 
which  lies  between  Tunbridge  and  I\Iaidstone. 
Though  the  castle  itself  is  new,  the  manor 
on  which  it  stands  is  of  historical  note. 

This  manor  of  Hadlow  Avas  a  part  of  the 
immense  possessions  of  Odo,  Bishop  of 
Baieux.  It  was  afterwards  held  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury^  by  the  fiimily  of 
de  Clare,  Earls  of  Gloucester  and  Hertford^ 
Richard  de  Clare  having  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Archbishop  (who  claimed 
the  seignory),intlie  42nd  year  of  Henry  III., 
to  do  homage  for  it.  On  the  death  of 
Gilbert,  Earl  of  Gloucester  and  Hertford  in 
the  year  1313,  without  issue  sm'viving,  this 
manor  was  allotted  to  his  second  sister,  ]\Iar- 
garet,  wife  of  Hugh  de  Audley,  whose  only 
daughter  and  heir,  IMargaret,  married  to 
Ralph  Staftbrd,  Lord  Stafford,  inherited  it  at 
her  father's  death  ;  and  in  their  descendants, 
Earls  of  Stafford  and  Dukes  of  Buckingham, 
it  contuiued  till  the  execution  of  Edward, 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  for  high  treason,  in 
the  13th  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
when  it  was  forfeited  to  the  crown.  In  three 
years  after,  that  monarch  granted  it  to  Sir 
Henry  Guildford,  at  whose  death,  in  the 
23rd  year  of  the  same  reign,  it  reverted  to 
the  crown.  Edward  VI.  in  tlie  4th  year  of 
his  reign,  conferred  the  manor  of  Hadlow  on 
John  Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick,  afterwards 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  who,  three  years 
after,  exchanged  it  with  the  Iving  for  other 
lands.  From  this  time  it  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  croMii,  till  Elizabeth,  m 
the  1st  year  of  her  reign,  gave  it  to  her 
kinsman,  Henry  Cary,  Lord  Hunsdon,  whose 
grand-nephew,  Henry  Lord  Hunsdon,  in  the 
following  reign  sold  it  to  James  Faircloth, 
M.D.  of  London,  who  alienated  it  to  George 
Rivers,  Esq.,  of  Hadlow.  A  descendant  of 
this  gentleman  conveyed  it,  temp.  Charles  II., 


to  Geffry  Amherst,  Gent.,  of  Avhom,  in  1699, 
it  was  purchased  by  John  France,  Esq.,  who 
left  two  daughters,  his  co-heirs ;  of  these 
ladies,  the  elder,  INIary,  became  the  wdfe  of 
Walter  Barton,  Esq.,  and  had  by  him  three 
sons  ;  the  eldest,  John  Barton,  Esq.,  who 
succeeded  to  the  manor  and  estates  of  his 
family,  including  the  old  mansion  called  the 
Court  Lodge,  wedded  Jane,  youngest  daughter 
of  AVilliam  May,  Esq.,*  and  had  three  sons, 
the  youngest  of  whom  inherited,  when  a 
minor,  the  property  of  his  maternal  ancestors, 
and  assumed  the  surname  of  May.  He  died 
in  1825,  leaving  a  dan.  Eliza,  Lady  Twysden, 
and  a  son  and  heii',  Walter  Barton  May, 
Esq.,  the  present  worthy  possessor  of  Hadlow 
Castle. 

WELLESBOURNE  HALL,  near  Warwick,  in 
the  county  of  that  name,  the  seat  of  Ber- 
nard Granville,  Esq.  According  to  the 
earliest  known  records  this  estate  was  held 
by  Thurstone  de  iMountfort,  and  in  that 
family  it  remained  for  several  generations, 
Avith  one  short  interruption  only,  when  it 
was  forfeited  by  Robert  de  jMountfort  to 
the  crown  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second, 
but  recovered  by  his  brother,  Henry,  upon 
payment  of  a  fine  ;  but  in  those  times  the 
perpetual  shifting  of  property  from  one 
hand  to  anotlier  Avas  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  constant  rise  and  fall  of  kings  ;  that 
Avhich  was  loyalty  one  day  might  become 
treason  on  the  next,  and  a  man  Avas  likely 
enough  to  lose  his  liead  for  the  very  same 
services  that  had  procured  his  advance- 
ment. 

By  the  death  of  Guy  de  jMountfort  without 
issue  the  estate  passed  to  Sir  Baldwin  Frevil 
and  Sir  Thomas  Boteler,  Knts.,  as  being 
cousins  and  heirs  to  his  predecessor,  Peter 
deMountfort;  but  a  division  of  property  being 
made  betAveen  them  by  mutual  agreement, 
Wellesbourne  devolved  to  the  latter  of  these 
parties.  Elizabeth,  sole  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Sir  Ralph  Boteler,  next  conveyed  it  by 
marriage  to  Sir  John  Norbury.  He  dying 
Avithout  male  heir,  it  came  to  his  daughter 
Anne,  the  Avife  of  Richard  HalliAvell,  and 
thus  passed  to  Jane,  his  cousin  and  heir, 
Avho  mariied  Sir  Edmund  Bray,  Knt.  This 
Jane  died  seized  of  the  property,  leaA'ing 
six  persons  to  inherit  it — viz..  Sir  William 
Cobham,  Knt.,  and  Lord  Cobham,  son  of 
her  daughter,  Anne,  besides  four  other 
daughters,  in  consequence  whereof  the  es- 
tate AA'as  sold  and  its  profits  divided.  About 
1600  it  Avas  bought  by  the  Aylworths,  from 
whom  it  came — likeAvise  by  purchase — to  the 
famil)'-   of  D'Eavcs,  the  present   heir   male 

*  Ml'.  j\lay's  fom-  sons  all  died  A^ithont  issue,  and  of 
his  tATO  daughters,  Mrs.  Barton  alone  had  children.  The 
old  family  residence  of  the  lAI  ays  Avas  at  Tong:,  in  East 
Kent,  Avhcre  they  possessed  a  large  and  ancient  mansion, 
and  a  fine  estate  containing  some  of  the  best  land  in 
England. 
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being  Bernard  Granville,  Esq.,  now  of  Wel- 
lesbourne  Hall,  whose  father,  a  lineal  de- 
scendant, in  the  female  line,  of  the  famed 
Cavalier  Commander,  Sir  Bevil  Granville, 
changed  his  name  from  D'Ewes,  on  succeed- 
ing to  Calwich  Abbey,  at  the  death  of  his 
uncle,  the  Kev.  John  Granville. 

The  mansion  is  in  that  quaint  old  English 
style  of  'architecture  which  harmonizes  so 
admirably  with  an  English  landscape,  while 
it  excites  a  hundred  deliglitful  associations 
connected  with  the  past.  It  is  built  of  dark 
red  brick  cased  with  stone,  and  is  surrounded 
by  venerable  elms  that  have  long  been  cele- 
brated for  their  size  and  beauty.  Beyond  is 
a  fine  view  of  Wellesbourne  Wood,  a  mile  in 
distance. 

In  Domesday  Book  the  name  of  this  place 
is  written  Waleburne ;  but  afterwards  AVales- 
burne,  and  ^Yelesburne.  It  was  evidently 
so  called  at  fn-st  from  the  little  brook  by 
which  it  stands,  burne  being  the  Saxon  equi- 
valent for  brook. 

ROCHDALE  MANOR,  in  Salford  Hundred, 
Lancashire,  the  seat  of  James  Dearden,  Esq., 
or,  as  the  name  has  always  been  pronounced 
by  the  natives  of  these  parts,  Du-er-den.  In 
liis  Law  Dictionary,  Jacob  explains  this  ap- 
pellation to  mean,  "  a  thicket  of  wood  in  a 
valley,"  for  which  he  gives  the  authority  of 
Cowel.  Rochdale,  as  will  be  easily  imagined, 
signifies  nothing  more  than  the  dale,  or  vale, 
of  the  river  Roche,  which  again  might  have 
taken  its  name  from  the  abundance  of  fish 
so  called,  that  probably  existed  in  its  waters 
before  it  had  become  contaminated  by  the 
refuse  poured  into  it  from  manufactories  and 
gas-works. 

The  earliest  proprietors  of  this  manor  tliat 
we  find  on  record  are  the  De  Rochdales,  who 
no  doubt  derived  their  family  appellation 
fi'om  the  place  itself.  It  next  came  into  the 
possession  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Lancaster. 
About  tlie  fourteenth  century  it  would  seem 
to  have  been  held  by  the  two  ancient  houses 
of  Elland  and  Savile.  Upon  the  deatli  of 
Sir  Henry  Savile  the  manor  appears  to  have 
merged  into  the  possession  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster,  when  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  right  of 
her  Duchy  possessions,  demised  it  to  Sir  John 
Byron.  As  she  was  not  one  to  fling  away 
her  gifts  with  a  prodigal  hand,  we  may  very 
safely  infer  that  Sir  John  in  some  way  had 
deserved  the  estate  before  he  got  it.  No 
one  indeed  could  have  been  more  frugal  of 
what  she  had  to  bestow — whether  it  was  land, 
gold,  or  honour — than  this  wise,  but  some- 
what parsimonious  princess.  FromSir  John's 
descendants  it  passed,  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  First,  to  the  Ramsays,  in  trust  for  the 
Earl  of  Ilolderness,  by  whose  authority  it 
was  conveyed  to  Sir  Robert  Heath,  the 
king's   attorney-general.       By  him   it  was 


again  sold  to  the  Byrons,  who  in  those  days 
were  the  devoted  friends  of  monarchy.  In 
1642,  Sir  John  Byron  was  appointed,  by 
Charles  the  First,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
notwithstanding  the  vehement  opposition  of 
the  Parliament  to  his  choice,  for  the  Tower 
was  too  important  a  place  to  be  trusted  in 
the  hands  of  a  doubtful,  or  even  lukewarm, 
adherent.  The  next  year  Charles  created 
him  a  peer  of  tlie  realm,  by  the  title  of  Baron 
Byron  of  Rochdale ;  and  the  result  did  full 
justice  to  the  sagacity  of  the  monarch. 
Wherever  a  banner  waved,  or  a  sword 
flashed  on  his  behalf,  there  was  to  be  found 
the  loyal  and  zealous  Sir  John.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that,  Avlien  the  Parliamentarians 
triumphed  over  the  Royalists,  and  had  got 
into  their  ovnj  hands  the  power  of  dispensing 
rewards  and  punishments,  they  at  once  se- 
questered his  estates.  Yet  even  this  did  not 
seem  to  them  an  adequate  measure  of  retalia- 
tion for  his  loyalty.  When  the  "  Act  of 
Oblivion  "  was  passed  upon  the  king's  execu- 
tion, they  excepted  him,  with  six  other  lords, 
from  any  sliare  in  their  clemency.  The  res- 
toration of  Charles  brought  back  with  it  the 
family  inheritance  to  the  rightful  owners. 
But  the  evil  star  of  this  highly  gifted  family 
had  arisen,  and  soon  blazed  at  its  zenith, 
almost  every  member  of  it  seeming  to  be 
visited  in  turn  with  some  afliiction  peculiarly 
his  own.  It  is  only  necessary  to  select  two 
or  three  instances. 

In  1695  the  second  Lord  Byron  had  a  dis- 
pute over  a  tavern-dinner  with  his  relation, 
Mr.  Chaworth,  upon  that  fruitful  ground  of 
dispute,  the  preservation  of  game.  This  al- 
tercation, however,  Avhich  took  place  in  the 
club-room,  had  subsided,  and  seemed  to  be 
forgotten  by  either  party,  till,  as  Mr.  Cha- 
worth was  going  down  stairs,  Lord  Byron 
took  him  aside,  and  said  he  wished  to  speak 
to  him.  Upon  this  they  went  together  mto 
an  unoccupied  room,  and  while  I\Ir.  Chaworth 
stepped  towards  the  door  for  the  purpose  of 
shutting  it,  his  lordship  drew  his  sword,  and 
bid  him  do  the  same.  On  turning  round  to 
comply  with  this  demand,  he  saw  his  lord- 
ship with  his  sword  half  out  of  the  scabbard. 
Upon  this  he  hastened  to  unsheath  his  own 
weapon,  and  made  a  lunge  at  him  with  so 
much  dexterity  and  vigour,  that  he  imagined 
the  thrust  must  have  entered  his  bosom,  and 
in  a  momentary  feeling  of  compassion  in- 
quired if  lie  were  not  mortally  wounded. 
Instead  of  giving  any  reply,  Lord  Byron 
shortened  his  sword,  and  ran  him  through 
the  body.  The  wound  proved  mortal ;  he 
died  the  next  morning,  and  his  lordship  was, 
in  consequence,  put  upon  his  trial  before  the 
peers,  when,  being  found  guilty  of  man- 
slaughter, he  claimed  the  benefit  of  the  sta- 
tute of  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  was  discharged. 
This  unfortunate  duellist  died  without  issue. 
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His  brother,  Admiral  John  Byroii,  liad  in  his 
youtli  sailed  round  the  world  with  Commodore 
Anson,  and,  being  cast  away  on  an  uninha- 
bited island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  had  endured 
hardships  unheard  of  except  in  the  pages  of 
romance.  From  this  spot,  after  the  lapse  of 
five  years,  he  escaped,  but  though  he  rose  to 
eminence  m  his  profession,  it  would  seem 
that  his  evil  star  had  not  yet  done  with  him; 
go  to  sea  when  he  would,  he  was  so  con- 
stantly attended  by  storms,  that  the  sailors 
gave  him  the  name  oi  foul-iveather  Jach,  and 
had  httle  fancy  for  sailmg  under  his 
command. 

Rochdale  at  length,  after  a  tedious  law- 
suit, became  the  property  of  the  admiral's 
grandson,  the  celebrated  Lord  Byron, — of 
him  who  Aveaved  the  brightest  laurels  of  the 
bard  round  the  coronet  of  the  nobleman. 
The  most  illustrious  of  his  family,  he 
was  at  the  same  time  the  most  unfortunate  ; 
for  in  his  own  melancholy  yet  restless 
temperament  he  carried  about  Avith  him 
a  spirit  that  left  him  as  little  enjoyment 
of  repose  as  the  tempests  that  so  constantly 
pursued  the  admiral.  How  tliis  great  man, 
—for  ill  spite  of  all  his  faults  he  has  de- 
served that  epithet — died  at  Missolonghi, 
away  from  home,  and  friends,  and  all 
that  can  soothe  the  bitterness  of  the  dying 
hour,  needs  not  to  be  repeated  liere  : 

"  Take  him  for  all  in  all, 
AVe  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again." 

Long  before  his  death.  Lord  Byron  under 
the  pressure  of  necessity,  had  disposed  of 
Rochdale  to  James  Dearden,  Esq.,  the  father 
o?  the  present  owner.  The  manorial  rights  of 
this  property  are  of  tlie  most  comprehensiA'e 
kind.  They  are  reputed  to  extend  over  thirty- 
two  thousand  statute  acres  of  land,  with  the 
privileges  of  court-baron  and  court -leet  in  all 
the  townships  of  the  parish,  including  that 
portion  of  Saddleworth  which  lies  Avithin  the 
parish  of  Rochdale,  excepting  only  such  dis- 
tricts as  Robert  de  Lacy  gave  to  the  Abbots 
of  Whalley,  with  right  to  enclose  the  same. 

BROOK  MANOR  HOUSE,  in  the  parisli  of 
Brook,  Isle  of  Wight,  the  seat  of  James  and 
William  Hoay,  Esqs.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon 
times  this  manor  had  belonged  to  Eaid  Tosti,  so 
celebrated  hi  early  records.  Soon  after  the 
Norman  conquest  Ave  find  it  possessed  by  Sir 
Ralph  de  ]\Iascarell,  and  afterwards  at  differ- 
ent periods  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Glamorgans,  theRoucles  or  Rookleys,  and  the 
BoAvermans.  Of  W.  BoAverman,  Esq.,  it  Avas 
purchased  in  1792,  by  Henry  How,  Esq.  From 
him  it  has  come  to  the  present  OAvners. 

Brook  ]Manor  House  is  pleasantly  situated, 
having  FreshAvater  and  tlie  Solent  on  the 
south-west.  It  lies  in  a  rich  and  picturesque 
valley,  completely  sheltered  by  the  near  Jiills 
from  the  fury  of  the  winds,  which  at  times 


bloAv  here  Avith  uncommon  violence.  It  was 
built  by  AVilliam  Bowerman,  Esq.,  who  pulled 
down  tlie  old  manor  liouse,  and  upon  its  site 
erected  this  handsome  mansion.  In  the  family 
of  that  gentleman  is  still  preserved  a  drinking 
horn,  said  to  have  been  presented  to  Dame 
Joanna  BoA\^erman,  lady  of  the  manor  of 
Brook,  by  King  Henry  the  Seventh,  upon  liis 
honour mg  her  with  a  royal  visit. 

BALCASKIS,  in  tlie  parish  of  Carnbee,  Fife  • 
shire,  the  seat  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie 
Anstruther,  Bart.  The  house  and  barony  of 
Balcaskie  were  for  some  time  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Strong  family,  the  last  male  re- 
presentatives of  Avhicli  Avere  James  Strange, 
Esq.,  and  Sir  Thomas  Strange,  who  married 
the  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Anstruther  of  Balcaskie.  From  tlie  Strongs 
it  passed  rapidly  into  the  hands  of  several 
proprietors  ;  and  was  for  a  short  period  held 
by  Sir  William  Bruce,  the  royal  architect  for 
Scotland,  and  the  builder  of  Melville  House, 
the  seat  of  the  Earls  of  Leven  and  Melville, 
in  the  adjoining  county,  as  Avell  as  of  many 
others  in  various  parts  of  Scotland.  Ultimately 
it  A\^as  purchased  from  Sir  George  Nicholson, 
late  of  Kenmar,  a  Lord  of  Session,  liv  Sir 
Robert  Anstruther,  second  son  of  Sir 
Philip  Anstruther,  of  Anstrutlier,  froniAvhom 
is  Uneally  descended  its  present  possessor,  Sir 
Ralph  A.  Anstruther,  Bart. 

Balcaskie  is  thus  described  by  Sir  Robert 
Sibbald  in  his  History  of  Fife  and  Kinross — 
"  A  little  above  Pittinweem  is  Balcaskie,  a 
A'ery  pretty  new  house,  Avitli  all  modish  coii- 
A'eniences  of  terraces,  gardens,  park,  and 
planting.  It  was  anciently  the  possession  of 
lairds  of  the  name  of  Strang  ;  and  is  now  the 
seat  of  Sir  Robert  Anstruther,  brother  to  my 
Lord  Anstruther." 

This  meagre  account,  which  was  published 
in  1710,  and  reprinted  in  1807,  confirms  Avhat 
we  have  already  stated  in  regard  to  Balcaskie 
having  been  long  possessed  by  the  Strangs  ; 
but  the  mansion  deserves  a  more  particular 
description  than  that  given  by  Sibbald. 

Balcaskie  stands  upon  a  considerable  emi- 
nence, about  a  mile  from  tlie  sea,  commanding 
an  extensive  view  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  Bass 
Rock,  North  BerAvick-LaAv,  and  the  opposite 
coast  of  East  Lothian.  The  style  of  its 
architecture  is  that  usually  denominated 
Scoto  Franco,  from  its  prcA'ailing  generally 
in  the  ancient  Scottish  mansions,  and  at  the 
same  time  partaking  so  largely  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  old  French  chateau. 

The  date  of  the  original  house,  of  which 
part  still  remams,  can  no  longer  be  ascertain- 
ed ;  but  it  Avas  put  into  its  present  shape, 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
by  the  Sir  William  Bruce  already  mentioned 
as  haA'ing  been  the  king's  architect  for  Scot- 
land.    Suice  that  time  it  has  been  considera- 

c  c 
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bly  enlarged  by  the  present  proprietor,  who 
without  dcstioying  its  antique  character,  has 
adapted  it  to  the  requirements  of  modern 
taste  and  comfort.  The  ceiUngs  of  the  prin- 
cipal rooms  are  very  old  and  highly  orna- 
mented ;  and  the  gardens,  with  their  hanging 
terraces,  heavy  buttresses,  stone  balustrades, 
and  straight  yew-hedges,  afford  a  good  speci- 
men of  the  taste  prevailing  at  the  period. 

From  the  three  piles  in  the  armorial  bear- 
ings of  this  family,  it  might  be  mferred  witli- 
out  any  other  authority  that  the  Anstruthers 
of  early  times  had  performed  a  soldier's  part 
in  tlie  crusades ;  it  being  generally  considered 
b)'  heralds  that  these  symbols  were  intended 
to  represent  the  three  nails  of  the  Cross, 
and,  as  such,  were  orily  borne  by  Crusaders. 
This  conclusion  is  fully  borne  out  by  a  cu- 
rious extract  from  an  old  French  manuscript 
lately  printed  by  the  Roxburgh  Club,  wherein 
we  are  told  that  a  Laird  of  Anstruther  was 
sent  by  his  sovereign,  Alexander  the  Third 
of  Scotland,  to  take  part  in  the  seventh  Cru- 
sade under  St.  Louis  of  France. 

EWENNY  ABBEY,  co.  Glamorgan,  the  seat 
of  Gervas  Powell  Turbervill,  Esq.,  late  Lieut. 
Colonel  12th  Regiment ;  a  deputy  lieutenar.t 
for  the  county,  and  its  liitrh  sheriff  in  1851. 
The  old  Abbey  lands  of  Ewenny  shared  tlie 
usual  fate  of  all  such  property  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIIL,  Avho  granted  this  portion  of 
his  ecclesiastical  spoil  to  Edward  Carne,  the 
descendant  of  an  ancient  Welsh  family  long 
settled  at  Nash  Manor  House,  near  Coav- 
bridge.  The  Carnes,  who  tlius  became 
possessed  of  Ewenny  Abbey,  held  a  high 
position  in  Glamorganshire,  and  preserved  a 
male  succession  until  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  About  that  time,  on  the 
4th  June,  1700,  John  Carne,  the  last  male 
heir,  died  of  a  lingering  consumption  at  tlie 
age  of  15,  and  was  interred  in  Ewenny 
Cliurch,  under  a  statelj^  monument,  inscribed 
with  the  following  beautiful  epitaph,  said  to 
have  been  written  by  one  of  the  Thomas's, 
of  Tregose : — 

Hero  ly's  Ewcnny's  hope,  E-wenny's  pride, 
In  liim  both  flourish'^,  and  m  him  both  dy'd. 
Deatli  having  seized  him,  lin.sered,  loath  to  be 
The  niine  of  this  worthy  family. 

Tlie  direct  male  line  having  thus  expired, 
Ewenny  Abbey  passed  to  a  branch  of  the 
great  house  of  Turbervill,  through  the 
marriage  of  Jane  Carne,  one  of  the  daugh- 
ters and  coheirs  of  John  Carne,  Esq.,  Avitli 
Edward  Turbervill,  Esq  ,  of  Sutturn.  Their 
son,  Richard  Turbervill,  Esq.,  inheriting  the 
estate,  served  as  High  Sheriff  for  Glamor- 
ganshire in  1740,  and  represented  that  county 
in  Parliament  in  1767.  He  died  without  issue, 
having  settled  his  property  on  Richard  Tur- 
bervill Picton,  Esq.,  and  that  gentleman,  on 
takmg  possession  of  Ewenny  Abbey,  assumed 


the  sm-name  and  arms  of  Turbervill.  His 
only  surviving  son  is  the  present  proprietor. 
The  ancient  Iniilding  of  Ewenny,  of  which 
considerable  remains  may  still  be  seen,  was 
of  Norman  architecture,  and  probably  be- 
longed to  a  very  remote  period.  The  modern 
mansion  was  erected  on  the  old  site  about 
the  year  1800  by  Richard  Turbervill  Tur- 
bervill, Esq.,  the  existing  possessor's  father. 

WIGHNOE,  WICHNOTJRE,  or  WHICHNOK, 

in  the  county  of  Staflbrd,  near  Lichfield,  the 
seat  of  John  Levett,  Esq. 

Among  the  earliest  recorded  possessors  of 
Wichnor,  were  the  Somervilles,  wdto  came 
over  to  England  with  AVilliam  the  Con- 
queror, and,  like  his  other  leaders,  received 
large  gifts  of  land  from  him  out  of  the  con- 
quered territory.  From  this  fjxmily,  in  the 
course  of  time,  the  estate  passed  to  Rhese  ap 
Griffith,  by  his  marriage  Avith  Joan,  daughter 
of  Philip  de  Somerville.  From  the  Griffiths 
it  came  to  Sir  Francis  Boynton,  of  Barmston, 
in  Yorkshire,  by  his  mother,  Avho  Avas  sister 
and  heir  to  the  last  Sir  Henry  Griffith,  Bart., 
of  Burton  Agnes,  co.  York,  and  he  sold  it  to 
the  Offleys,  Avho,  in  1765,  disposed  of  it  to 
John  Levett,  Esq.,  of  Lichtield.  In  this 
family  it  still  remains. 

The  manor-house  is  a  neat  modern  buildmg, 
in  the  midst  of  a  Avell-wooded  country,  and 
is  supposed  by  Pennant  to  stand  on  the  site 
of  the  original  structure,  Avhich,  accordmg  to 
Leland,  was  in  his  days  a  total  ruin.  At  this 
time,  the  family  residence  AA^as  in  the  vale 
inm-iediately  adjoining  the  Trent,  a  situation 
that  does  not  appear  to  haA-e  been  particu- 
larly Avell  chosen,  since  it  Avas  often  subject  to 
uiundations  from  the  river. 

The  Roman  road  from  Lichfield  to 
Burton,  passes  through  the  eastern  part  of 
this  parish,  constructed  upon  immense  piles 
of  Avood,  on  account  of  the  marshy  nature  of 
the  ground  through  Avhich  it  runs.  ShaAve, 
the  county  historian,  mentions  that  the  piles 
were  distinctly  visible  in  the  great  flood  of 
1795,  that  laid  open  a  portion  of  the  road. 
This  unusual  event  is  thus  graphically  de- 
scribed by  him  :— 

"1795.  February  the  10th.  Owing  to 
the  sudden  thaAv  of  this  and  the  preceding 
day,  the  river  Trent  rose  higher  than  Avas 
ever  before  knOAvn  by  the  oldest  person  in 
the  parish.  About  12  o'clock  this  CA-ening 
(the  Avater  being  at  the  highest),  every  part 
of  the  tOAAii  except  the  church,  the  north 
side  of  the  churchyard,  and  the  market- 
place, Avere  entirely  overfloAved,  the  water 
then  standing  nine  or  ten  inches  in  most  of 
the  houses ;  and  even  at  9  o'clock  the  next 
morning,  when  the  AA'ater  was  falling,  a  boat 
Avas  roAved  from  the  house  of  Mr.  IlaAA-kins, 
up  the  High  Street,  uito  Cat  Street.     More 
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or  less  damage  was  sustained  by  every  inlia- 
bittuit.  The  brew-liouses,  malt  offices,  and 
other  manufacturies,  the  wharf  and  rafi- 
yards,  suffered  considerably  ;  and  charcoal, 
to  the  amount  of  several  hundred  pounds, 
was  carried  away  from  Sir.  Lloyd's  forge,  a 
little  below  tlie  bridge.  No  mail  or  -waggon 
was  capable  of  passing  in  or  out  of  the  town 
for  two  days.  Many  parts  of  the  bridge 
were  considerably  damaged,  and  on  Friday 
afternoon,  the  lotli,  the  third  arch  at  the 
west  end  of  it  fell  in,  which  was  rebuilt  hi 
the  course  of  the  ensuing  summer  by  Mr. 
John  Stanley  of  Dufficld,  at  the  expense  of 
about  two  hundred  pound." 

Vestiges  of  a  Roman  camp  appear  in  the 
enclosure  of  Wichnor  Lodge,  and  many 
coins  of  the  emperors  have  been  found  in  the 
neiglibourhood.  So  recently  as  four  years 
ago  a  Roman  pitcher  was  found  while  digging 
near  the  house ;  it  is  of  copper,  inlaid  with 
brass  and  some  other  metal,  but  there  seems 
to  be  a  doubt  as  to  wliat  age  it  may  jjelong. 

Wichnor  is  one  of  the  places  to  which 
the  celebrated  custom  of  the  Flitch  of  Bacon 
is  attached.  The  nature  and  origin  of  this 
are  so  fuUy  detailed  in  Soane's  "  New  Curio- 
sities of  Literature  "  that  we  cannot  do  better 
than  extract  the  account  he  has  given  : — 

"  This  custom  has  passed  into  a  proverb, 
and  become   the  subject  both  of  play  and 
ballad  ;  but  its  real  nature  does  not  seem  to 
be  well  understood  by  those  who  are  most  in 
the  habit  of  alluding  to  it.     In  general  it  is 
supposed  to  attach  itself  exclusively  to  Dun- 
mow.      This,   however,    is   no  more  than  a 
popular   error.     AVe   know   from   authentic 
records  that  it  prevailed  also  at  Tutbury  in 
Staffordshire,  and  I  cannot  help  suspecting 
that  a  more  extended  and  accurate  research 
would  prove  that  it  existed  in  many  other 
localities,  and  was  itself  but  the  sliadow  of 
some   older  custom.     Sir  "William  Dugdale 
indeed  fancies  that  he  has  found  the  source 
of  it,  so  far  as  Tutbury  is  concerned,  and  he 
thus  quamtly  describes  it  from  an   ancient 
parchment  roll  in  English,   of  the  time   of 
King  Henry  the   Eighth,    which,    however, 
•was  not  the  original,  having  been  translated 
from  a  roll  in  French,  belonging  to  the  age 
of  King  Edward  the  Third.     The  person  of 
whom  he  is  speaking  is  Sir  Philip  de  Somer- 
viUe,  who  held  several  manors  of  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  then  lord  of  the  manor  of  Tut- 
bury, "  by  two  small  fees,  that  is  to  say,  when 
other   tenants   pay   for   reliefe    one    Avhole 
knight's  fee,   one  hundred  shillings,  he,  the 
said  Sir  Philip,  shall  pay  but  fifty  shillmgs  ; 
and  when  escuage  is  assessed  throughe  owtt 
the  lands,  or  to  ayde  for  to  make  th'  eldest 
Sonne  of  the  lord,  knyght;  or  for  to  marrye 
the  eldest  daughter  of  the  lord,  the  said  Sir 
Philip  shall  pay  bott  the  motye   of  it  that 
other  shall  pay. 


Neverthelesse,  the  said  Sir  Pliilip  shall 
fynde,  meyntienge,  and  susteygne  one  bacon 
tlyke  hanging  in  his  hall  at  Whichenoure 
redy  arrayede  all  times  of  the  yere  bott  in 
Lent ;  to  be  given  to  eveiyche  mane  or  wo- 
maue  married,  after  the  day  and  the  yere  of 
their  mariage  be  passed ;  and  to  be  gyven  to 
everyche  mane  of  religion,  archbishop, 
bishop,  prior,  or  other  religious ;  and  to 
everyche  preest,  after  tlie  yere  and  day  of 
their  profession  ihiished,  or  of  their  dignity 
reseyved  in  forme  followjnig;  Avhensoever 
that  any  suche  byfore  named  vrylle  come  for 
to  enquire  for  the  baconne,  in  their  o-^ai 
persone,  or  by  any  other  for  them,  they 
shall  come  to  the  baillyfe,  or  to  the  porter, 
of  the  Lordship  of  Whichenoure,  and  shall 
say  to  them  in  the  manere  as  ensewethe  : — 

"  '  Bayliife,  or  porter,  I  doo  you  to  knowe, 
that  I  am  come  for  myself  (or,  if  he  come  for 
any  other,  shcAvuig  for  whome)  to  demand 
one  bacon  tlyke,  hanging  in  the  halle  of  the 
Lord  of  Wliicheuoure,  after  forme  thereunto 
belongyin.' 

After  wliich  relacioun,  the  baillyfe  or  por- 
ter shall  assign  a  day  to  him,  npon  promyse 
by  his  feythe  to  retourne,  and  yv^'ih  him  to 
bryng  tweyne  of  his  neighbours,  and  in  the 
me}aie  time  the  said  baillyfte  shall  take  with 
him  tweyne  of  the  freeholders  of  the  Lord- 
ship of  Whichenoure ;  and  they  three  shall 
go  to  the  manoir  of  Rudlowe,  belongynge  to 
Robert  Ivnyghteleye,  and  there  shall  sumou 
the  foreseyd  Khyghteleye,  or  his  baillyfie, 
commanduig  him  to  be  ready  at  Whichenoure 
the  day  appoynted,  at  pryme   of  the  day, 
witlie  his  cariage,  that  is  to  say,  a  horse  and 
sadylle,  a  sake  and  a  spur,  for  to  conveye 
and  carye  the  said  baconne  and  come  a  jour- 
ney owtt  of  the  countee  of  Stafford  at  liis 
costages.     And  then  the  sayd  baillyife  shall 
Avith  the  sayd  freeholders,  sumone  all  the 
tenaunts  of  the  said  manoir  to  be  ready  at 
the  day  appoynted  at  "Whichenoure,  for  to 
doo  and  perform  the  services  which  they  owe 
to  the  baconne.     And  at  the  day  assign'd, 
all  such  as  owe  services  to  the  baconne,  shall 
be   ready   at  the   gatte   of  the   manoir    of 
Whichenoure,    from    the    sonne-rysinge   to 
none,    attendyng    and     awatynge     for    the 
comyng  of  hpn  that  fetcheth  the  baconne. 
And  when  he  is  comyn,  there  shall  be  deli- 
vered to  him  and  hys  felowys  chapelotts,  and 
to  all  those  whiche  shall  be  there  to  do  their 
services  dewe  to  the  baconne;  and  they  shall 
leid  the  said  demandant  wythe  trompes  and 
tabors,  and  other  maner  of  mynstrelseye,  to 
the  halle  dore,  AA'here   he  shall    fynde   the 
Lord  of  W'ychenoure,  or  his  steward,  leady 
to  deliver  the  baconne,  in  this  manere :  he 
shall  enquere  of  hym  whyche  demandeth  the 
baconne  yf  lie  have  Ijronght  tweyn  of  hys 
neybors  with    hym,   whiche   must  answere, 
'they    be    here    ready.'       And     then  the 
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steward  shall  cause  tliies  two  neighbours  to 
swere  yf  the  said  demaundant  be  a  weddytt 
man,  or  have  be  a  man  Aveddyt,  and  yf  sythe 
his  marriage  one  yere  and  a  day  be  passed, 
and  yf  he  be  a  freeman,  or  a  villeyn. 

"xlnd  yf  his  seid  neighbors  make  othe  that 
he  hath  for  hym  all  tliies  three  poynts  re- 
hersed,  then  shall  the  baconne  be  take 
downe,  and  broghte  to  the  halle-dore,  and 
shall  there  be  layd  upon  one  half  a  quarter 
of  wheatte  and  upon  other  of  rye.  And  he 
that  demandeth  the  baconne  shall  kneel  upon 
his  knee,  and  shall  holde  his  right  hande 
upon  a  booke,  which  booke  shall  be  layde 
above  the  baconne  and  the  corne,  and  shall 
make  othe  in  this  manere  : 

' ' '  Here  ye,  Sir  Philip  de  Somervile,  Lord 
of  Whichenoore,  mayntener  and  gyver  of 
this  baconne ;  that  I,  A,  sithe  I  wedded  B, 
my  wyfe,  and  sythe  I  hadde  her  in  my 
kepmg  and  at  my  -uylle  by  a  yere  and  a  day, 
after  our  mariage,  I  wolde  not  have  chaunged 
for  none  other,  farer  ne  fowler,  rycher  ne 
pourer,  ne  for  none  other  descended  of 
gretter  lynage,  slepyng  ne  wak}mg,  at  noo 
time.  And  yf  the  seid  B  were  sole,  and  I 
were  sole,  I  wolde  take  her  to  be  my  wyfe 
before  alle  the  wymen  of  the  worlde,  of  what 
condiciones  soever  they  be,  good  or  evylle ; 
as  helpe  me  God  and  his  sepitis,  and  this 
fleshe  and  all  fleshes.' 

"And  hys  neighbors  .shall  make  othe  that 
they  trust  A"eraly  he  hath  said  truly.  And 
3'ff  it  be  founde  by  his  neighbors,  before 
named,  that  he  be  a  freeman,  there  shall  be 
delyvered  to  liim  lialf  a  quarter  of  wheate 
and  a  cheese ;  and  yf  he  be  a  villeyn  he  shall 
have  half  a  quarter  of  rye  Avj'thoutte  cheese, 
and  then  shall  Knyghtley,  the  Lord  of  Rud- 
lowe  be  called  for  to  carrye  all  thies  thynges 
tofore  rehersed.  And  the  said  corne  shall 
be  layd  upon  one  horse,  and  the  baconne 
above  ytt ;  and  lie  to  whom  the  baconne  ap- 
perteigneth,  shall  ascend  upon  his  liorse,  and 
shall  take  the  cheese  before  hym,  yf  he  liave 
ahorse;  and  yf  he  have  none,  the  Lord  of 
Whichenoure  shall  cause  him  to  have  one 
horse  and  sadjdl  to  such  time  as  he  be 
passed  hys  Lordshippe ;  so  shalle  they  de- 
parto  the  manoir  of  Whichenoore  with 
the  corne  and  the  baconne  tofore  hym 
that  hath  wonne  itt,  Avith  trompets,  tabourets 
and  other  manere  of  mynstrelce.  And  all 
the  free  teuaunts  of  Whichenoore  shall  con- 
duct him  to  he  be  passed  the  Lordsliip  of 
"Whichenoore.  And  then  shall  all  they  re- 
torne,  except  hym  to  whom  apperteigneth  to 
make  the  carryage  and  journey  without  tlie 
county  of  StaiFordo  at  the  costys  of  his  Lord 
of  "Whichenoore. 

"And  if  the  said  Robert  Ivnighteley  do  not 
cause  the  baconne  and  corne  to  be  convey- 
ed as  is  rclicrscd,  the  Lord  of  "Whychenoore 
shall  do  it  be  carreyd,  and  shall  dystreign  the 


said  Robert  Ivnyghteley  for  his  defaidt  fo 
one  hundred  shyllings,  and  shall  kepe  the 
distres  so  taken  irreplevisable." 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  a  custom  of 
the  same  kind  in  substance,  though  differing 
in  the  details,  should  have  existed  also  at  the 
priory  of  Dunmow,  in  Essex,  whence  arises 
the  old  saying  that  "  He  which  repents  him 
not  of  his  marriage,  either  sleepuig  or  waking 
in  a  year  and  a  day,  may  lawfully  go  to 
Dunmow  and  fetch  a  gammon  of  bacon 
away." 

Whicnor  Hall  takes  its  name  from  a  little 
village  so  called,  ^uic  m  the  Anglo-Saxon 
meaning  "a  village,"  or  "a  dwelling-place," 
and  orra  or  orre,  "  a  bank ; "  for  it  stands 
upon  an  emmence  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river  Trent,  about  half  way  between  Burton 
and  Lichfield.  The  name  has  undergone  even 
more  than  the  usual  varieties  of  spelling, 
being  written  as  caprice  dictated,  either 
"Whiclmour,  Whichuor,  Wichnor,  "Wich- 
noure,  Whichenoore,  &c.,  the  h  and  the  e 
being  sometunes  used  and  sometimes  omitted. 

WINTHORPE  HALL,  near  Newark,  Not- 
tinghamshire, the  residence  of  Grosvenor 
Hodkinson,  Esq.  It  Avas  originally  built 
about  1760,  by  Dr.  Taylor,  physician  to 
George  the  Second.  By  him  it  was  disposed 
of,  with  the  rest  of  the  parish,  to  Roger 
Pocklington,  Esq.,  and  afterwards  passed  by 
sale  successively  into  the  possession  of 
Colonel  Elliott,  and  Thomas  Slingsby  Dun  • 
combe,  Esq.,  Avliich  last  sold  it  about  eighteen 
years  ago  to  Lord  JMiddleton,  and  to  him  it 
still  belongs. 

The  building,  which  is  of  stone,  is  of  the 
composite  order,  and  though  perhaps  not 
marked  by  any  architectural  peculiarities,  is 
both  handsome  and  convenient. 

It  stands  upon  a  hiU,  commanding  a 
tine  view  of  tlie  A-alley  of  the  Trent,  and 
is  surrounded  b}^  extensive  shrubberies  and 
plantations,  in  the  formation  of  which  much 
taste  has  been  displayed. 

PLAS  COCH,  in  the  county  of  Anglesea, 
North  Wales,  the  seat  of  William  Bulkelcy 
Hughes,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Caernarvon,  a  ma- 
gistrate for  the  counties  of  Caernarvon  and 
Anglesea,  and  deputy-lieutenant  of  the 
former.  This  gentleman  has  also  served  the 
office  of  High-Sherifi"  for  Anglesea. 

Plas  Coch  is  indisputably  a  part  of  the 
uiheritance  of  Llowarch  ap  Bran,  Lord  of 
CA\nnmwdd  Menai  in  Anglesea,  the  founder 
of  the  second  of  the  fifteen  noble  tribes  of 
North  Wales.  From  his  time  it  lias  always 
remamed  in  the  family  of  the  present  pos- 
sessor, who  is  the  nineteenth  from  Llowarch 
in  male  descent. 

This  mansion,  which  is  of  tlie  Elizabethiui 
style   of  architecture,   stands  on  the  south 
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edge  of  Plas  Newj'dd  Park,  and  was  rebuilt  in 
1569,  by  Hugh  Hughes,  Elsq.,  Attorney- 
General'for  North  AVales  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 
He  was  the  first  that  assumed  the  family  sur- 
name. The  original  appellation  of  the  place 
was  Porthaml  Issa  ;  but  this  was  changed  for 
Plds  Cock,  or  Red  Hall,  from  the  colour 
of  the  stone  of  which  it  was  built. 

Of  the  founders  of  the  fifteen  noble  tribes, 
alluded  to  above,  little  is  to  be  found  m  his- 
tory. Philip  Yorke  of  Erthig,  who  wrote 
an  account  of  the  lioyal  Tribes  of  AVales  in 
1799,  would  gladly  have  supplied  this  defi- 
ciency ;  but  he  would  seem  to  have  met 
with  little  encouragement  from  those  most 
interested  m  such  an  undertaking.  This  is 
much  to  be  regretted  ;  for  the  recoids  of  the 
events  concerning  them,  cannot  possibly  be 
increased,  and  may  be  lost  or  destroyed  by  the 
various  accidents  which  time  usually  brings 
with  it.  Much  material,  of  the  kind  the 
indefiitigable  writer  desired,  is  no  doubt 
mouldering  away  m  lil^raries,  without  having 
seen  the  daylight  for  centuries. 

APLEY,  Isle  of  Wight,  little  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  Ryde,  the  seat  of  J. 
Hyde,  Esq.  It  stands  upon  the  gentle  ascent 
of  a  hill,  skii-ted  by  a  wood,  and  contiguous 
to  the  sea,  commandmg  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  prospects  in  the  island.  From  the 
house,  as  weU  as  from  the  garden,  the  towir 
of  Portsmouth  and  the  road  of  Spilhead  are 
seen  to  the  greatest  advantage,  especially 
■when  the  latter  is  occupied  hy  numerous 
fihii^ping.  No  mland  views,  however  varied, 
or  however  lovely,  can  compare  with  the 
moving  panorama  tlien  presented  to  the  eye, 
as  the  white  sails  of  the  smaller  craft 
glance  to  and  fro,  while  the  larger  ships  of 
Avar  rest  majestically  at  anchor,  or  sweep 
along  with  wind  and  tide,  bearuig  the  impress 
of  power,  and  m  that  containing  the  principal, 
if  not  the  only  element  of  the  sublime.  Tlie 
feeling  thus  produced  is  heightened,  yet  at 
the  same  time  tempered  by  the  quiet  beau- 
ties of  the  landscape  below,  where,  if  we 
may  be  allowed  the  phrase,  as  applicable  to 
earth,  there  seems  to  rest  a  sylph-like  soft- 
ness. At  evening,  or  rather  Avhen  the  dark- 
ness that  succeeds  the  twilight,  has  yielded 
to  the  influence  of  the  rising  moon,  it  is  just 
the  spot  wliich  fairies  would  choose  for  their 
revels,  and  for  a  moment  one  may  almost 
believe  the  legends  of  Puck  and  the  merry 
coiu-t  of  Oberon  and  Titania. — 

"On  hiU,  ill  dale,  forest,  or  mead, 
By  paved  fountain,  or  by  rushy  brook, 
Or  on  the  beached  margent  of  the  sea. 
To  dance  our  ringlets  to  the  whistling  A^ind." 


And  do  we  not  here  find  the 
of  what  Sliakspeare  has  s( 
described  ? 


greater  part 
so     exquisitely 


In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  Apley 
would  appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  Lady 
Matilda  de  Estur.  For  its  subsequent 
transmissions  we  have  no  authority,  till  we 
find  Dr.  Walker  residing  there  m  a  small 
but  elegant  mansion.  From  him  it  passed 
to  Captain  Hutt,  and  soon  afterwards  to  Mr. 
Bennett,  at  whose  decease,  about  1839,  it  was 
purchased  by  J.  Hyde,  Esq.,  m  whose  pos- 
session it  still  remains. 

DAELEY  HALL,   parish  of  Worsborough, 
CO.  York,  of  about  the  time  of  Queen  Anne, 
the  residence  of  William  Newman,  Esq.,  the 
descendant  of  a  respectable  family  of  some 
antiquity,  in  the  county  of  Leicester.     Mr. 
Newman  succeeded  to  the  occupation  of  this 
leasehold  estate  about  thirty  years  ago,  on 
the  death  of  his  uncle,  Chas.  Bownes,  Esq.,  a 
well-remembered  person  in  the  county  of  York, 
who,  as  the  receiver  of  the  English  and  auditor 
of  the  Irish  estates  of  the  late  Earl  Fitz- 
william,  was  as  remarkable  for  his  high  in- 
tegrity as  for  his  boundless  generosity  and 
liberality  of  feeling.     Mr.  Bownes  Avas   of 
Derbyshire  descent,  almost  the  last  member 
of  a  family  Avhich,  in  former  times,  had  been 
considerable  landholders  m  that  coimty,  and 
he   inherited  a   smaU  estate  therein.     The 
Bouns    or   Bohuns  were    of  Bakewell,    co. 
Derby,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI. ;  and  m 
Thoroton's  Nottmghamshire,   a  pedigree  of 
the  family   is   given   down   to   the  tune  of 
Charles  II.,  Thoroton's  Avife  haA'uig  been  one 
of  the  daughters  of  "  Gilbert  Boivn,  serv.,  ad 
legem  f  from  a  junior  branch  sprmagalso  the 
Bouns  of  Cowndon,    co.    Leicester,  for  the 
genealogy  of  Avhich,  refer  to  Nicholl's  Leices- 
tcrshh-e.     The  arms  of  the  Bohuns  or  Bouns 
of  Derbyshire  were  A^ery  smiilar  to  those  of 
the  Bohuns,  Earls  of  Hereford,  but  there  is 
no  evidence  of  any  descent  from  that  great 
house. 

PENSHURST  PLACE,  Tunbridge,  Kent,  the 
seat  of  Lord  de  ITsle  and  Dudley.  Every 
county  in  England  has  its  sacred  ground  as- 
sociated with  some  never-fading  glory,  or  hal- 
lowed by  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  dead. 
In  Kent,  Penshurst  has,  in  this  respect,  no 
rival ;  it  is  the  sunny  spot  m  the  dull  waste  of 
local  history — the  shrine  at  which  the  poetic 
pilgrim  pays  his  warmest  adoration.  Bright 
are  the  recollections  called  forth  by  a  visit  to 
this  ancient  Manor  House  !  In  the  days  of 
feudal  pomp,  the  residence  successively,  of  the 
Penchesters,  the  Pulteneys,  and  the  LoA'aines, 
it  became  in  the  15th  century,  j^artofthe 
possessions  of  the  Regent  Bedford,  and  sub- 
sequently passed  to  the  Stailords,  the  ill-fated 
Dukes  of  Buckingham.  The  halo,  however, 
that  glitters  around  Penshurst  owes  its  bril- 
liancy to  the  chivalrous  race,  in  whose 
descendant  the  property  still  remains. 
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Penshurst  takes  its  name  from  the  old 
British  word  Pen,  the  top,  and  hyrst,  a  wood, 
and  at  the  period  of  the  Domesday  Survey, 
was  the  seat  of  a  family  to  which  it  gave 
designation.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  ].,  we 
find  the  lands  enjoyed  by  Sir  Stephen  de 
Peneshurste,  Knight,  Constable  of  Dover 
Castle,  and  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and 
after  his  death,  by  his  widow  i^Iargery.  That 
lady  died  2  Edward  II.,  when,  on  a  partition 
between  the  two  daughters  of  the  deceased 
Sir  Stephen,  Penshurst,  together  with  the 
adjoining  manor  of  Lyghe,  was  assigned  to 
the  younger,  Alice,  wife  of  John  de  Co- 
lumbers,  and  passed  not  long  after,  by  sale,  to 
Sir  John  de  Pulteney,  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don, reno\vned  for  his  extensive  charities,  and 
not  less  for  his  wealth  and  magnificence. 
Under  him  the  property  became  greatly 
improved,  and  a  licence  to  embattle  the 
mansion  was  granted  by  Edward  II.  Sir 
John  Pulteney  (who  founded  a  college  in 
the  church  of  St.  Laurence,  since  called 
Poultney,  in  London)  died  2.3  Edward  III., 
leavuig  an  only  child  William,  at  Avhose 
decease  Penshurst  vested  in  ilargaret  Lady 
Pulteney,  widow  of  Sir  John  and  tlien  wife 
of  Sir  John  Nicholas  Lovaine.  From  Inn- 
it  descended  to  her  son,  Nicholas  Lovaine. 
This  gentleman,  allied  by  marriage  to  the 
great  house  of  De  Vere,  died  s.|.).,  and  Avas 
succeeded  in  the  possession  of  his  estates  by 
his  widow,  the  Lady  Margaret,  who  took  to 
her  third  husliand  Sir  John  Devereux,  Kjiight, 
a  gallant  soldier,  and  a  Banneret  of  the  time  of 
Eichard  II.  He  died  before  his  Avife — who 
suixived  until  10  Henry  IV.,  when  the  pro- 
perty passed  to  Margaret  the  sister  of  her 
second  husband,  Nicholas  Lovaine.  This 
richly  portioned  heiress  wedded  twice,  and 
both  her  husbands  seem,  in  turn,  to  have 
possessed  the  manor.  Tlie  first  was  Pichard 
Cliamberlayne,  Esq.,  of  Shcrburn,  in  Oxford- 
shire, and  the  second  Sir  Philip  St.  Clere,  of 
Ightham.  By  the  latter,  the  Lady  of  Pens- 
hurst left  a  son  John  St.  Clere,  who  alienated 
his  mother's  inheritance  to  John  Plantagenet, 
Duke  of  Bedford,  the  hero  of  the  French  war, 
and  the  renowmed  Regent  of  England.  This 
famous  soldier,  whose  achievements,  glorious 
as  they  were,  lie  for  ever  obscured  beneath 
one  deed  of  inhumanity,  his  vindictive  treat- 
ment of  Joan  of  Arc,  clied  in  1435,  and  as 
he  left  no  issue,  his  manors  in  Kent  devolved 
on  his  brother,  Humphrey  the  Good,  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  at  whose  decease,  also  without 
children,  Penshurst  vested  in  the  King,  his 
cousin,  and  was  shortly  after  granted  to 
liumpln-ey.  Earl  of  Stafford,  a  nobleman  of 
great  influence  and  power,  nearly  related  to 
the  Royal  Family  through  his  mother,  Lady 
Anne  Plantagenet.  Serving  witli  great  gal- 
lantry in  the  French  wars,  his  lordship  re 
ceived  in  requital,  and  in  regard  of  his  near 


propinquity  to  the  throne,  a  grant  of  the 
Dukedom  of  Buckingham,  with  precedence 
of  aU  dukes  whatsoever.  Before  we  pass  to 
the  next  possessors  of  Penshurst,  we  cannot 
forbear  glancmg  at  the  fate  of  the  illustrious 
house  of  Stafford,  marked  as  it  was  by  a  more 
than  ordinary  degree  of  inisfort  luie.  Edmund, 
Earl  of  Stafibrd,  his  sou  Humphrey,  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  and  his  grandson  Humphrey, 
Earl  of  Stafford,  all  fell  m  the  desolating  war 
of  the  Roses,  and  Henry,  2nd  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, avul  his  son  Edward,  3rd  and  last 
duke,  were  both  beheaded,  and  sacrificed  to 
the  feuds  of  party  and  to  private  malignity. 
With  the  third  duke  sunk  for  ever  the  splen- 
dour, prhicely  honour  and  great  wealth  of  the 
ancient  and  renowned  family  of  Stafibrd. 

Its  last  male  representative,  Roger  Stafibrd, 
grandson  of  Henry  Lord  Stafibrd,  by  Ursula 
Pole,  his  wife,  grand  niece  of  King  Edward 
IV.,  went  ui  his  youth  by  the  name  of  Fludd 
— for  Avhat  reason  has  not  been  explained — 
perhaps  with  the  indignant  pride  that  the 
very  name  of  Stafibrd  should  not  be  associ 
ated  with  the  obscurity  of  his  lot.  At  the 
age  of  sixty -five,  he  became,  by  the  early 
death  of  his  cousin  Henry,  Lord  Stafibrd, 
heir  male  of  his  noble  house ;  and  petitioned 
Parliament  accordmgly  :  but  he  eventually 
submitted  his  claim  to  Kmg  Cliarles,  who 
decided  that,  haAuig  no  part  of  the  inheri- 
tance of  the  Stafford  lands,  he  should  sur- 
render the  title  to  his  Slajesty,  Avhicli  order 
being  obeyed  by  the  petitioner,  the  honour 
was  conferred  on  Sir  ^Villiam  Howard  and 
jMary  Stafibrd  his  wife.  Roger  Stafford  died 
nmnarried  in  1640.  His  only  sister,  Jane 
Stafibrd,  married  a  joiner,  ancl  had  a  son  a 
shoemaker,  living  at  Newport  in  Shropshire, 
A.D.  1637.  Thus  the  great-great-grandson 
cf  Margaret  Plantagenet,  the  daughter  and 
heiress  of  George  Duke  of  Clarence,  sank  to 
the  grade  of  a  cobbler !  On  the  attainder  of 
Edward  Stafford  3rd  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
13  Henry  VIII.,  Penshurst  reverted  to  the 
CroATO,  and  continued  thus  vested,  untU  Ed- 
ward VI.  conferred  it  on  Sir  William  Sidney, 
a  celebrated  soldier,  who  had  held  a  chief 
command  at  Floddcn,  and  had  shared  in  the 
glory  of  tlie  Fi-ench  campaign.  This  gallant 
knight  fixed  his  residence  on  his  newly  ac- 
quired manor,  and  dying  in  1553  was  suc- 
ceeded in  its  possession  by  his  son,  Sir  Henry 
Sidney,  an  eminent  personage  of  his  time,  who 
erected  the  tower  over  the  gateway  of  the 
principal  entrance  and  caused  the  following 
inscription  to  be  thereon  engraven,  over  the 
Royal  jVrms  : — 

Tlie  most  religiovs  and  renoAvncd  Pi  ince  Edivard  the  sLxt, 
King  of  England,  I'rance,  and  Ireland,  gave  this  Hovse  of 
Pcncester,  with  tlie  lilannois,  Laudcs,  and  Appvrtcn- 
aiices  there  vnto  holonging,  vnto  his  trvstye  and  well 
beloved  Servant  Syr  William  Sydney,  Knight  Bannaiet, 
servingc  him  from  the  time  of  his  Birth  unto  his  Coro- 
nation, in  the  Olficcs  of  Chamhcrlayne  and  Stvarde  of 
his  Ilovsliohl,  in  Commemoration  of  which  most  worthic 
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and  famous  King,  Sjt  Henvye  Sj'dney,  Knight  of  the 
most  noble  Order  of  the  Garter,  Lord  President  of  the 
Covnsell  established  in  the  Blarches  of  Wales,  Sonne  and 
Heyer  to  the  afore  named  Sjt  AVilliam,  caused  this 
ToTser  to  be  bvylded,  and  that  most  excellent  Prince's 
Arms  to  be  erected.  Anno  Domini,  1585. 

Sir  Heniy  Sidney  enjoyed,  in  an  unpre- 
cedented degree,  the  favour  of  Edward  VI., 
who   took   guch  delight  in  his  company  as 
rarely  to   give  him  leave   of  absence  from 
court.    Upon  the  death  of  the  king,  in  1552, 
Sir  Henry,  oppressed  by  grief,  retired  to  Pens- 
hurst,  and  sought  consolation  in  its  calm  and 
pensive  groves.       Short,  however,  was  the 
term  of  his  inaction.     His  country's  service 
soon  claimed  his  attention,  and  in  the  2nd  of 
Philip  and  Mary,  he  became  Vice  Treasitrer  of 
Ireland.     Under  Mary's  successor,  he  still 
basked   in    the    sunshine   of   royal    favour, 
being  appointed   by  Elizabeth  Lord  Presi- 
dent of    Wales,  invested  with   the  Garter, 
and  thrice  constituted  Lord  Deputy  of  Ire- 
land.    In  that  kingdom  he  greatly  signalized 
himself  in  suppre.'^sing  repeated  rebellions, 
and    in    executing    several    public    works, 
which  Avere  of  lasting  benefit  to  the  country. 
His  death  occurred  on  the  5th  May,  1585,  at 
Ludlow,  in  Shropshire,  whence  his  body  was 
removed   by   command    of  the  Queen,  and 
buried  with  great  pomp   in  tlie  chancel  of 
Penshurst  Clnirch.     Sir  Henry  had  married 
Mary,    sister   of  Kobert    Dudley,    Earl    of 
Leicester,  and  left  by  her  a  daughter,  the 
celebrated  Countess  of  Pembroke,  and  tliree 
sons,  of  whom  the  eldest,  born  at  Pensliurst, 
29th  Nov.,    1554,  was  Sir  Philip  Sidney — 
the  soldier,  the  scholar,  the  statesman,  and 
tlie  poet ;  eminent  as  each,  the  favourite  of 
his  sovereign,  and  the  idol  of  tlie  people ; 
possessed    alike    of   gentle    sentiment   and 
manly  daring.     His  life  was  a  romance,  from 
its  commencement  to  its  close.     At  an  early 
age  he  married  the  daughter  of  Sir  Francis 
Walsingham — a   lady    of  exquisite  beauty; 
but  his  heart  was  given  to   another.      The 
Lady    Penelope    Devereux    won    it,     and 
kept  it  till  he  fell  on  the  field  of  Zutphen. 
"Family    regards"    (we   quote    an    elegant 
writer*)  "  had  forbad  their   marriage ;   but 
she  was  united  to  the  immortal  part  of  him, 
and  that  contract  has  not  yet  been  dissolved. 
She  is  still  the  Philoclea  of  the  '  Arcadia ' 
and  Stella  in  the  poems  of  '  Astrophel.' " 

It  would  be  idle  to  attempt,  in  this  space, 
to  give  even  a  faint  sketch  of  this  celebrated 
man — 

"  The  president 
Of  nobleness  and  chivalrie." 

We  will  only  add,  in  the  words  of  Camden, 
that  "he  was  "the  great  glory  of  his  family, 
the  great  hope  of  mankind,  tlie  most  lovely 
pattern  of  virtue,  and  the  darling  of  the 
learned  world." 

*  S.  C.  Hall. 


At  Sir  Philip's  death  (he  left  an  only 
child,  Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Rutland),  his 
next  brotlier,  Sir  Robert  Sidney,  succeeded 
as  heir  male.  This  gallant  person,  an  heredi- 
tary soldier,  acquired  renown  in  arms,  first 
under  his  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  afterwards  with  Sir  Francis 
Vere,  when  he  shared  in  the  victory  achieved 
at  Turnholt  in  Brabant.  For  these  services, 
he  was  created  by  James  I.  Baron  Sidney 
of  Penshurst,  Viscount  I'lsle,  and  Earl  of 
Leicester,  and  appointed  Lord  Chamberlain 
to  the  Queen.  His  death  happened  in  1626. 
The  next  inheritor  of  Penshurst,  Robert 
Sidney,  second  Earl  of  Leicester,  son  of  the 
preceding  lord,  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty 
years  and  eleven  months,  esteemed  for  his 
great  learning,  and  upright,  unbending  cha- 
racter. During  his  lordship's  time,  the 
young  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  children  of  Charles  I.,  were  sent 
to  Penshurst,  and  remained  there  nearly 
twelve  months.  The  earl  married  Lady 
Dorothy  Percy,  and  had  (with  four  daughters 
— the  eldest  of  whom,  the  Lady  Dorothy, 
Avas  the  Sacharissa  of  the  poet  Waller),  four 
sons,  Phillip,  his  successor,  Algernon,  the 
celebrated  patriot,  born  at  Penshurst,  who 
suffered  death  by  decapitation  on  Tower 
Hill,  7th  Dec,  1683,  Robert,  who  died  in 
1674,  and  Henry,  created  Earl  of  Romney. 
Of  these  the  eldest,  Philip,  third  Earl  of 
Leicester,  Avas  father  of  Robert,  fourth  earl, 
whose  youngest  and  last  surviving  son, 
Jocelyne,  seventh  earl,  dying  in  1743  with- 
out issue,  the  estates  (including  Penshurst) 
devolved  upon  the  daughter  of  liis  brother, 
the  Hon.  Colonel  Thomas  Sidney,  his  niece, 
Elizabeth,  the  Avife  of  William  Ferry,  Esq., 
of  Wormington,  county  Gloucester,  and  were 
conveyed  by  that  lady's  only  daughter  and 
heiress,  Elizabeth  Jane  Sidney  in  marriage, 
to  Sir  Bysshe  Shelley,  Bart,  of  Castle 
Goring*  from  Avhom  they  descended  to  their 
son  and  heir.  Sir  John  Shelley  Sidney,  of  Pens- 
hiu'st,  created  a  baronet  in  1818,  the  father 
of  Sir  Philp  Charles  Sidney,  Bart ,  elevated 
to  the  peerage  in  1835,  as  Baron  de  ITsle 
and  Dudley. 

Until  Avithin  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 
yeai-s,  Penshurst,  though  crumbling  under  the 
hand  of  time,  Avhich  spares  not  the  brightest 
associations,  still  preserved  the  form,  and  the 
appropriate  adornment  of  bygone  ages.  The 
fine  old  timber  roof  was  then  entire,  and  the 
side  walls  throughout  Avere  covered  Avith 
pikes,  lances,  and  matclilocks,  while  at  tlie 
end  of  tlie  hall  stood  erect  in  froAvning  dig- 
nity, Avhole  rows  of  men-shaped  suits  of 
armour — one  recorded  to  have  been  worn  by 
the  "incomparable  knight  himself."  The 
creaking  of  the  rusty  gates,  the  desolate 
echo,  and  the  noiseless  calm,  spoke  of  other 
days:  and  Ave  unconsciously  held  commuuion 
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with  those  mighty  spirits  whose  raemory 
imparts  undying  interest  to  the  scene.  All 
the  glory  of  Penshurst  is  of  the  past,  and 
modern  improvement  and  modern  innovation 
tend  but  to  dissolve  tlie  charm  which  en- 
cu-cles  the  Hall  of  the  Sidneys. 

The  park  is  very  extensive ;  but  that  tree 
which  is  said  to  have  stood 

" the  sacred  mark 

Of  noble  Sidney's  birth," 

will  be  sought  for  in  vain  amid  its  um- 
brageous tenantry, — 

"That  taller  tree,  -which  of  a  nut -was  set 
At  his  great  birth  where  all  the  muses  met," 

and  wlu'ch  Ben  Johnson,  in  his  immortal 
verse,  has  set  afresh,  has  been  cut  down,  and 
exists  alone  in  the  "  Forest"  of  "  rare  Ben," 
where  in  the  words  of  AYaller, 

"It  lives  in  description,  and  looks  green  in  song." 

The  principal  front  of  the  noble  edifice 
itself  extends  upwards  of  three  hundred  feet 
in  length.  It  is  a  plain  stone  and  brick 
building,  without  ornament,  bat  the  general 
appearance  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  mind 
with  an  idea  of  its  ancient  grandeur.  The 
mansion,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  has  been 
restored  and  encloses  a  spacious  quadrangle, 
contains  a  fine  old  baronial  hall,  measuring 
fifty-four  feet  long  by  thirty-eight  wide,  and 
more  than  sixty  in  heiglit ;  a  magnificent 
saloon,  tapestry- room,  picture-gallery,  min- 
strel's gallery,  &c.,  and  is  in  all  respects  one 
of  the  most  attractive  and  interesting  seats  in 
England. 

LAMBORNE  PLACE,  Berkshire,  the  seat  of 
Henry  Hippisley,  Esq.,  who  is  a  magistrate 
for  Berks,  and  Oxon.,  as  well  as  a  deputy- 
lieutenant  of  the  former,  for  which  he  served 
as  high  sheriff  in  1840.  He  is  also  the  o-mier 
of  Sparsholt  House,  in  the  same  county. 

At  one  tune,  Lamborne  Place,  or  Palatium, 
belonged  to  King  Alfred,  who  bequeathed  it 
with  two  other  manors  to  his  widow,  in  the 
following  terms  : — "  He  gave  her  the  manor 
of  Wantage,  because  he  was  born  there  ;  the 
manor  of  Lamborne,  because  he  dwelt  there  ; 
and  the  manor  of  Wickham,  because  he  fought 
there."  At  a  later  period,  it  passed  through 
the  hands  of  Sir  Thomas  Essex  to  the  Orgaines 
and  Hippisleys,  in  whose  possession  it  has 
remained  since  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Here,  too,  resided  the  poet  Sil- 
vester, who  seems  from  his  writings  to  have 
been  as  much  devoted  to  angling  as  Isaac 
Walton  himself. 

This  mansion  originally  exhibited  the  Tudor 
style  of  architecture,  but  now  belongs  to  tliat 
of  the  period  of  James  I.,  having  been  re- 
stored in  1843  by  the  present  proprietor. 


MARBURY  HALL,  Clieshire,  the  seat  of 
John  Smith  Barry,  Esq.  For  many  genera- 
tions this  place  belonged  to  the  Merburys, 
or  ]\Iarburys,  who  took  their  name  from  the 
estate,  and  this  again  was  so  called  from  two 
old  English  words, — Mere,  signifying  "  a 
great  lake,  or  pool," — and  Birig,  "a  covered 
place."  After  the  decease  of  Richard  jMar- 
bury,  inlG84,  the  direct  male  line  became 
extinct,  and  the  property  was  then  sold  by  his 
sisters  under  a  decree  of  Chancery  to  Richard, 
Earl  Rivers.  In  1714,  jNIarbury,  with  other 
estates,  Avas  purchased  from  the  "earl's  trustees 
by  his  son-in-law,  James,  Earl  of  Barrjnnore, 
who  settled  the  same  upon  his  son  by  a 
tliird  marriage,  the  Hon.  Richard  Barry.  By 
the  will  of  this  gentleman,  Jlarbury  was 
bequeathed  to  his  nephew,  James  Hugh 
Smith  Barry,  Esq.,  whose  son,  John  Smith 
Barry,  Esq.,  is  the  present  oAvner. 

Marljury    Hall  is  a  large,    bitt    irregidarj 
building   of  brick,   with   a   corridor,    in  the  ' 
principal  front,   of  stone  work.     The  latter-, 
consists  of  four  columns  of  the  Doric  order,,' 
supporting  an  entablature  without  ornament. 
From  the  corridor  is  the  entrance  to  the  hall, 
which  is  filled  with  antique  vases,  statues,  and 
other  relics.  On  the  left  of  this  is  the  saloon, 
embellished  with  many  of  the  finest  works 
of  art. 

The  situation  of  the  house  is  surpassingly 
picturesque  and  beautiful.  It  stands  upon 
the  banks  of  Mere,  a  noble  sheet  of  Avater, 
about  a  mile  long,  and  more  than  half  a  mile 
in  width.  A  park  is  also  attached  to  the 
mai7sion,  AA'hich,  although  not  large,  is  finely 
diAcrsified,  forming  altogether  a  landscape 
of  no  common  order. 

This  seat  is  a  mile  and  a  half  from  North - 
wich,  a  toAvn  on  the  line  of  the  Northern 
Watling  Street,  and  which  Camden  tells  us 
was  called  by  the  ancient  Britons,  Hellath,  or 
Ilellah  Da,  meaning  the  "  Black  Salt  ToAAm," 
from  its  brine -springs,  a  name  intended  to 
distinguish  its  situation  from  the  other  u-iches, 
or  "  salt-towns." 

RHEOLA,  a  corruption  of  the  Welsh  words 
yn  heal  las,  place  of  Long  Sun,  the  residence 
ofNasli  Vaughan  Edwards  Vaiighan,  Esq., 
is  situated  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  Neath, 
Glamorganshire.  The  mansion,  stone-built- 
in  the  Italian  style,  was  erected  upon  the, 
site  of  an  old  house,  by  the  celebrated  archi-i 
tect,  John  Nash,  and  though  unpretending  in 
its  exterior,  is  of  a  character  avcU  adapted  to' 
the  surrounding  scenery,  and  contains  a  large 
suite  of  spacious  apartments,  the  elegant  pro-^ 
portions  of  Avhich  mark  the  genius  of  the 
architect.  A  glen,  at  the  entrance  of  which 
the  house  is  placed,  is  judiciously  laid  out  in 
Avalks,  and  contains  a  Avild  torrent,  forming 
many  natural  cascades  ;  altogether,  the  site  of 
the   house    and    grounds,    Imcked    by    fine 
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hanging  woods  and  bold  crags,  is  generally 
considered  one  of  the  choicest  and  most  lovely 
sjjots  in  Sonth  Wales. 

In  the  gardens  a  pine  was  gro^^^l  by  the 
present  owner's  father,  of  the  enormous 
weight  of  iifteen  pounds  fourteen  ounces, 
which  was  presented  to  George  IV.,  and  by 
that  monarch  sent  express  to  Louis  XVIIl. 
Mr.  Echvards  Vaugluin  also  possesses  an 
antique  and  very  picturesque  residence  on 
the  banks  of  the  Elay,  near  J^lantrissaint,  in 
the  same  county,  called  Lanelay,  which 
descended  to  him  from  an  ancient  branch  of 
the  Bassett  family,  and  is  now  occupied  by 
the  Lady  ]\Iary  Cole. 

WOODBRIDGE  ABBEY,  co.  Suffolk,  the 
seat  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  IMorden  Carthew, 
H.E.LC.S.,  stands  upon  the  site  of  a  priory 
of  Black  Canons,  founded  temj:).  King  John, 
Oy  Hugh  Kufus,  or  Le  Eus.  After  the  dis- 
solution, the  possessions  of  this  house  were 
irst  granted  by  King  Henry  VHL  to  John 
Wingtield,  Esq.,  and  Dorothy  his  wife,  and 
the  heirs  male  of  their  two  bodies;  but,  they 
dying  without  such  heirs,  reverted  to  the 
crown.  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  Gth  year 
of  her  reign,  in  consideration  of  a  smn  of 
money,  granted  the  manor  of  Woodbridge, 
late  the  prior's,  with  the  site  of  the  priory, 
&c.,  to  Thomas  Secki'ord,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
]\Iasters  of  Requests,  second  son  of  Thomas 
Seckford,  Esq.,  of  an  old  Suffolk  familj^,  rc- 
sidmg  at  Seckford  Hall,  in  Bealings,  by'lMar- 
garethis  wife,  daughter  of  Sir  Jolm  Wingiield, 
of  Letheringham,  Knight,  in  fee.  This  gen- 
tleman was  the  founder  of  the  Seckford  Alms- 
houses in  Woodbridge,  a  noble  charity,  Avhich 
he  endowed  with  an  estate  lying  in  Clerkeu- 
well,  now  of  great  value.  By  him  the  present 
mansion  called  the  Abbey  was  built,  in  the 
then  prevalent  Elizabethan  style.  Over  the 
porch  entrance  are  his  arms,  ermme  on  a  fess 
gules,  3  escallops  argent,  quartering  Hunter, 
Hackford,  and  Jenney.  The  arms  of  Seck- 
ford, and  also  the  royal  arms  were,  until 
lately,  in  one  of  the  wmdows.  On  the  death 
of  the  Master  of  Requests  without  issue  hi 
1607,  tlie  priory  estate  came  to  his  nephew, 
Charles  Seckford,  or  Sekeford,  of  Seckford 
Hall,  son  of  his  eldest  brother  Francis  ;  and 
by  virtue  of  an  entail  created  by  him  con- 
inued  m  his  descendants  till  the  ultimate 
'ailure  of  his  issue  male  ui  1626,  when,  to- 
gether with  the  original  Seckford  property, 
it  reverted  to  Henry  Seckford,  Esq.,  JMaster 
of  the  Pavilion  to  James  I.,  who  was  a  son  of 
a  younger  brother  of  the  original  grantee. 
Henry  Seckford  also  died  without  issue,  but 
had  previously  acquired  the  fee-simple,  and 
settled  the  same  on  Dorothy  his  wife,  who 
was  a  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  North,  Knight. 
This  lady,  by  her  will  in  1072,  gave  the 
Seckford  estates  to  the  then  representative 


of  that  family  ;  but  the  Woodbridge  Priory 
estate  she  devised  to  her  own  relations,  the 
Norths,  and  in  that  family  it  contmued  till 
the  death  of  EdAvard  North,  of  Benacre,  Esq., 
in  1708,  under  whose  will,  together  with  the 
Benacre  estate,  it  passed  to  his  nephew,  by 
marriage,  Thomas  Carthew,  Esq.,  eldest  son 
of  Thomas  Carthew,  Esq.,  of  Cannalidgy,  in 
Cornwall,  serjeant-at-law.  Mr.  Carthew  re- 
built Benacre  Hall,  and  settled  there ;  but  (as 
stated  in  the  account  of  the  family  contained 
in  "  Burke's  Dictionary  of  Landed  Gentry"), 
"  havmg  risked  and  lost  a  considerable  sum 
in  the  South-Sea  bubble,  he  was  unable  to 
transmit  that  estate  unencumbered  to  his  pos- 
terity." On  his  death,  therefore,  the  Benacre 
estate  was  sold  to  the  ancestor  of  Sir  Edward 
Sherlock  Gooch,  the  present  owner.  The  Rev. 
Thomas  Carthew  succeeded  to  the  Wood- 
bridge  estate,  and  was  the  first  of  the  family 
who  resided  at  the  Abbey,  where,  havmg 
married  four  wives,  and  brought  up  sixteen 
children,  and  gained  the  love  and  respect  of 
the  neighbourhood,  he  died  m  January,  1791, 
in  the  59th  year  of  his  age.  His  amiable  and 
esthnable  character  as  a  Christian  clergyman, 
as  a  parent,  as  a  gentleman,  and  as  a  magis- 
trate— indeed  m  every  walk  in  life — is  AveU 
described  in  a  sermon  preached  soon  after 
his  decease,  and  published  by  Loder.  So 
large  a  progeny  rendered  a  sale  of  his  estates 
necessary,  and  thus  the  manor  and  some  farms 
were  alienated ;  but  the  eldest  son,  William 
Carthew,  Esq.,  R.N.,  afterwards  a  Rear  Ad- 
miral, became  the  possessor  of  the  mansion 
(in  which  he  resided)  and  contiguous  farms. 
An  event  in  this  excellent  man's  life  is  worth 
recording.  In  the  early  part  of  1782,  the 
Hannibal,  74,  in  which  he  had  a  lieutenam's 
commission,  his  brother  Thomas  havmg  also 
a  commission  in  the  same  ship  in  the  marines, 
formed  one  of  a  squadron  proceeding  to  the 
East  Indies  under  the  command  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Hughes.  The  Hannibal,  Avhen  alone  on 
detached  service,  found  herself,  on  the  clearing 
up  of  a  thick  fog,  in  the  midst  of  the  French 
fleet  under  Suffrein,  and  being  surrounded  by 
five  sail  of  the  line  was,  after  a  gallant  resist- 
ance, captured,  and  the  whole  crew  delivered 
over  by  the  French  Admiral  to  Hyder  Ali, 
who  put  the  officers  in  irons  and  imprisoned 
them  in  Bangalore  Jail.  The  cruelties,  m- 
dignities,  and  privations  sustamed  by  the 
English  prisoners  under  Hyder  and  his  son 
Tippoo  are  matters  of  history;  but  these 
two  brothers  (their  relationship  being  un- 
known to  the  tyrant),  were,  by  God's  provi- 
dence, thrown  into  the  same  dungeon  and 
chained  together  by  the  leg,  and  so  continued 
confined  until  liberated  by  the  treaty  of  1784, 
when,  after  having  been  mourned  as  dead,  they 
were  again  restored  to  their  father's  house. 
Admiral  Carthew  dying  intestate,  the  familv 
pictures   were  unfortunately  dispersed,  and 
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the  Abbey  estate  descended  to  his  nephew, 
the  present  owner,  who  is  in  command  of  the 
21st  Regiment  of  Madras  Native  Infantry. 
The  house  is  now  occupied  by  tlie  Rev.  P. 
Bingham,  as  tenant.  This  residence  stands 
upon  a  Lawn  sloping  gently  dowi  to  a  piece 
of  artificial  water.  Its  south  front  commands 
an  extensive  view,  in  which  the  windings  of 
the  River  Deben  can  be  traced  almost  to  the 
sea.  Adjoining  the  grounds  stands  the  fuie 
parish  churcli  of  Woodbridge,  and  on  the 
south  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  private  chapel, 
built  by  the  Seckfords,  and  now  belonguig  to 
the  Carthews,  beneath  wliich  is  the  family  vault. 

HURSLEY,  Hampshire,  near  Wmchester, 
the  seat  of  Sir  William  Heathcote,  Bart. 
Although  Hursley  is  the  name  of  the 
mansion  and  jiark,  as  well  as  of  the  parisli, 
yet  Merdon  is  the  name  of  the  manor,  and 
the  Castle  of  Merdon  is  the  place  within  it 
that  figures  most  conspicuously  in  the  olden 
annals.  Hurst,  or  hirst,  means  a  "  dry 
height,"  and  leigh,  ley,  lea,  signifies  a  spot 
that  is  sheltered,  and  therefore  favourable 
to  the  growth  of  grass.  Hence  probably 
comes  the  word,  Imcn. 

The  manor  belonged  to  the  Bishops  of 
Winchester  till  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Sixth,  since  when  it  has  been  held  by  a  suc- 
cession of  temporal  lords.  At  length  it  came 
into  the  hands  of  Richard  Cromwell,  the 
son  and  heir  of  the  great  Protector,  by  his 
marriage  with  Dorothy,  the  daughter  of 
Maijor,  who  was  then  lord  of  the  manor,  and 
one  of  Oliver's  Privy  Councillors.  In  IG.^O 
Richard  became  lord  of  the  manor,  in  right 
of  his  wife  ;  but  at  the  Restoration  he  went 
abroad,  where  he  resided  for  twenty  years. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  he  returned  to  Kng- 
land,  without  however  laymg  any  claim  to 
the  property,  which  was  then  held  by  his 
son,  Oliver.  Upon  the  death  of  the  latter, 
he  demanded  the  estate  of  his  daughters, 
who  had  ah-eady  taken  possession.  Tliey 
refused,  and  Richard,  in  his  eightieth  year, 
brought  the  case  to  trial  hi  a  court  of  Justice. 
The  Lord  Chief  Justice  treated  him  with  the 
respect  which  was  unquestionably  due  to  one 
who  had  held  so  high  a  place,  and  "  borne 
his  faculties  so  meekly."  Upon  this  occasion 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  treated  him  with 
unusual  respect,  desirhig  him  to  remam  1 
covered  dui'ing  the  tune  he  remained  in 
court,  for  which  noble  act  of  courtesy,  he  is 
said  to  have  been  highly  commended  by 
Queen  Anne,  in  whose  reign  the  occurrence 
took  place.  An  order  was  made  in  his  favour ; 
and  a  story  goes — whctlicr  true  or  false — tliat 
upon  leaving  the  com-t,  Richard  Cromwell 
strolU'd  carelessly  into  the  House  of  Lords, 
audhaving  remained  there  till  the  Houserose, 
a  stranger  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  such  a 
place  before?    "Never,"  he  replied,  point- 


ing to  the  throne,  "never,  since  I  sate  in 
that  chair."  This  was  in  1706.  After  that 
time  Richard  resided  occasionally  at  Ilursley 
till  his  death,  wliich  happened  at  Cheshunt 
in  1712,  after  the  completion  of  his  eighty- 
sixth  year.  The  estate  then  came  into  the 
possession  of  his  daughters,  but  in  1718, 
just  six  years  afterwards,  they  sold  it  to  Sir 
William  Heathcote.  Strange  to  say,  the  new 
owner  of  Hursley  entertained  such  an  aver- 
sion to  the  house,  because  it  had  been  a 
dwelling  of  tlie  CroniAvells,  that  soon  after 
coming  into  possession  he  pulled  it  do\\ai, 
and  rebuilt  it.  While  tliis  act  of  demolition 
was  in  progress,  a  piece  of  old  rusty  metal 
was  found,  Avhich  proved  to  be  the  seal  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  England,  though  how 
it  came  to  be  hidden  in  a  hole  of  the  wall  at 
Hursley  is  by  no  means  apparent. 

The  old  mansion  was  a  long,  but  low 
edifice  m  the  Elizabethan  style,  with  a  large 
oriel  window  over  the  arched  entrance.  The 
modern  jjuilding  is  of  a  much  more  ambi- 
tious kind.  It  is  large,  with  a  brick  front, 
that  has  large  pilasters  of  stone,  rising 
from  the  basement  stor}',  and  surmounted  by 
a  pediment.  The  entrance  is  by  a  flight  of 
steps  on  either  side,  which,  with  the  con- 
tinued entablature,  are  also  of  stone.  The 
la-ftm  m  front  is  of  considerable  extent,  and 
is  ornamented  witli  many  fine  old  trees  and 
beautiful  slirubberies.  The  park  is  more 
tlian  a  mile  in  length,  well  stocked  with 
deer,  besides  aboundmg  in  game  of  all  kinds. 


BEAMHURST  HALL,  Staflordsliire,  in  the 
parish  ofChcckley  and  hundred  of  Totmonslow 
the  seat  of  Henr}'-  Slountfort,  Esq.,  who 
claimed  to  be  the  heir  of  the  renowned 
Simon  de  ilontfort.  Earl  of  Leicester.  Tliis 
estate  belonged  to  Philip  Forster  Smith,  Esq. 
but  came  into  the  Mountfort  family,  by  the 
marriage  of  Miss  Smith,  with  the  father  of 
the  present  owner.  The  Mountforts  formerly 
possessed  the  Brocton  property  now  enjoyed 
by  the  Chetwynds. 

Beamhurst  Hall  was  originally  a  very 
ancient  building,  half  composed  of  "black  and 
white  timber;  it  is  now  covered  with  stucco, 
Avhich  destroys  in  a  great  measure  the  former 
antiquity  of  its  appearance,  and  would  give 
it  a  still  more  modern  look,  but  for  the  ovcr- 
langing  roof  that  faces  tlie  lawn.  Without 
making  anj^  great  pretensions  to  architectural 
elegance,  it  is  yet  a  picturesque  and  comfort- 
able abode,  in  good  keephig  with  the  scenery 
around. 


ELEASBY  HALL,  in  the  county  of  Notting- 
])am,  tlie  seat  of  Robert  Kelham  Kelham, 
Esq.,  is  an  embattled  Gothic  mansion,  sit- 
uated in  the  Village  of  Bleasby  four  miles 
S.S.E.  from  Southwell,  on  the  western 
banks  of  the  River  Trent. 


About  the  year 
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1760,  it  Wcis  in  part  taken  down,  and  rebuilt, 
and  again  in  1816. 

Thoroton  says  in  liis  "History  of  Not- 
tingliamshire,"  that  in  the  32nd  of  Edward 
the  3rd,  it  was,  Avith  a  good  estate  in  the 
possession  of  the  family  of  Staunton  of 
Staunton.  From  them  it  was  purchased  by 
Richard  Grundy,  Esq.,  and  was  held  by  that 
family  in  1612.  It  was  afterwards  sold  to 
Nathaniel  Need,  Esq.,  about  the  year  1760, 
and  purchased  by  Robert  Kelham  Kelham, 
Esq.,  in  1816. 


PANTGLAS,  Cavmarthenshii-e,  South  Wales, 
the  seat  of  David  Jones,  Esq.,  a  magis- 
trate and  deputy  Lieutenant  for  Carmarthen- 
shire, and  at  one  time  its  high  sheriff.  This 
property  has  been  for  centuries  in  the  pos- 
session of  families  bearing  the  name  of  Jones, 
but  passed  about  sixty  years  ago  into  the 
hands  of  the  present  owner's  grandfather, 
who  already  held  other  considerable  estates. 
The  house  was  built  full  tAVO  liundred  years 
since ;  having  been  somewhat  injured  by 
time,  or  notaltogetlier  answering  the  modern 
ideas  of  comfort  and  convenience,  it  Avas 
lately  remodelled,  and  additions  made  to  it 
by  the  present  owner.  The  style  of  its 
architecture  may  probably  he  called  the 
ornamental  Grecian,  though  it  might  be 
difficult  to  refer  it  precisely  to  any  given 
model.  But  the  great  charm  of  this  seat  is 
in  the  grounds,  and  the  magnificent  prospects 
tliat  surround  it.  The  former  are  by  nature 
full  of  beautiful  undulations,  of  which 
every  advantage  has  been  taken  by  the  hand 
of  art ;  so  tliat,  far  and  near,  it  Avould  be 
hardly  possible  to  find  a  more  lovely  land- 
scape. Pantglas  is  famous  for  its  laurel 
trees,  Avliich  are  stated  to  be  the  largest  in 
the  kingdom.  ]\Ir.  Marnock,  Curator  of 
the  Botanic  Gardens,  was  much  struck  Avith 
their  unusual  circumference  of  stem,  and 
refers  to  them  in  the  "  Horticultural  and 
Agricultural  Gazette."  The  view  in  the 
park  from  the  Fenian  Hill  has  long  been 
celebrated  for  its  beauty  and  immense  ex- 
tent.    In  the  words  of  Dyer  : — 


"  AATiat  a  landscape  lies  below  ! 
Ko  clouds,  no  vapours  intervene  ; 
But  the  gay,  the  open  scene 
Does  the  face  of  nature  show 
In  all  the  hues  of  Heaven's  how ; 
And  sweUing  to  embrace  the  light, 
Spreads  aroiuid  beneath  the  sight. 

"  Below  me  trees  unnumbered  rise, 
Beautiful  in  various  dyes  ; 
The  gloomy  pine,  the  poplar  blue, 
The  yellow"  beech,  the  sable  yew. 
The  slender  fir  that  taper  grows. 
The  sturdy  oak  with  broad-spread  houghs." 


In     the     neighbourliood 
Castle,    Avhich   stands   upon 


is     Druslwyn 
an    insulated 


green  eminence,  near  the  western  banks  of 
the  Towy,  where  tire  vale  is  considerably 
expanded.  From  the  summit  of  this  beau- 
tiful liill  may  be  seen  the  traces  of  a  Roman 
camp,  thus  quaintly  described  by  Leland  in 
his  celebrated  itinerary; — "  There  is  AA'ithin 
half-a-mile  of  Drislan  Castle  on  ToAve,  a 
myglite  camp  of  men  of  warre,  Avith  four  or 
five  diches,  and  an  area  in  the  middle." 

At  a  little  distance  beyond  Druslwyn 
Castle,  and  to  the  eastAA-ard  of  it,  rises  Grongar 
Hill,  to  Avhich  Dyer's  poem  of  that  name 
has  given  a  lasting  celebrity ;  and  it  is  said 
that  the  hawthorn  under  Avhich  he  wrote  it 
still  exists  here.  A  few  lines  from  Dyer's 
poem  will  give  a  livelier  idea  of  this  spot 
than  could  be  supplied  by  the  descriptive 
poAvers  of  humble  prose  : 


•'  See  the  rivers  how  they  run 
Through  woods  and  meads,  in  shade  and  sun, 
Sometimes  swift,  and  sometimes  slow, 
AVave  succeeding  wave,  they  go 
A  various  journey  to  the  deep. 
Like  human  life  to  endless  sleep. 
Thus  is  nature's  verdure  wrought. 
To  instruct  our  wandering  thought ; 
Thus  she  tU'esses,  green  and  gay. 
To  disperse  our  cares  away. 

"  Ever  charming,  ever  new, 
AAlrcn  will  the  prospect  tire  the  view  1 
The  foimtain's  fall,  the  river's  floAV, 
The  woody  valleys,  warm  and  low  ; 
The  windy  summit,  wild  and  high, 
Roughly  rushmg  on  the  sky ; 
The  pleasant  seat,  the  ruined  tower, 
The  naked  rock,  the  shady  bower  ; 
The  town  and  village,  dome  and  farm, 
Each  gives  each  a  double  charm. 
As  pearls  upon  an  iEthiop's  arm. 

"  See,  on  the  mountain's  southern  side, 
AA' here  the  prospect  opens  wide ; 
A^'here  the  evening  t;ilds  thct;de, 
How  close  and  small  the  hedges  lie — 
What  streaks  of  meadow  cross  the  eye  ; 
A  step,  methinks,  may  pass  the  stream, 
So  little  distant  dangers  seem. 
So  we  mistake  the  future's  face, 
Eyed  through  hope's  deluding  glass ; 
As  yon  summits,  soft  and  fair, 
Clad  in  colors  of  the  air, 
Which,  to  those  who  journey  near, 
Barren,  bro-uii,  and  rough  appear  ; 
Still  we  tread  the  same  coarse  way, 
The  present's  still  a  cloudy  day." 


In  addition  to  Pantglas  Park,  l\rr.  Jones 
has  another  estate,  called  Penlan.  Like  the 
first-named  place,  this  also  is  remarkable  for 
its  fine  and  extensive  A'iews. 

BOLATICOTHY,  Carmarthenshire,  South 
Wales,  the  seat  of  John  Johnes,  Esq.,  a 
magistrate  and  deputy  lieutenant  for  that 
county,  the  representative  of  a  very  an- 
cient AVelsh  family,  (see  "  Landed  Gentry," 
p.  651.)  This  estate,  so  far  as  records 
alloAv  us  to  trace  it,  has  alAA^ays  been  possessed 
by  the  family  of  the  present  OAA'uer,  never 
having  for  a  single  moment  changed  hands. 
T'he  date  of  the  building  is  unknown.     AH 
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that  can  be  said  of  it  is,  that  it  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  plain  conntry  gentleman's 
residence,  and  which  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  assign  to  any  particular  order  of 
architecture. 

A  Koman  station  of  some  importance, 
called  by  old  writers,  Cacr  Gaio,  Avould 
seem  to  have  been  established  here  in  con- 
nection with  mining  operations.  That  the 
latter  were  carried  on  extensively,  is  evident 
from  certain  remarkable  caverns,  the  so- 
called  gogofau.  Many  Roman  relics  have 
been  dug  up  in  the  neighbourhood,  not  the 
least  curious  of  which  is  a  rough  stone  with 
an  amethyst  in  the  centre,  Avhereon  is  a 
figure  of  Diana.  Mr.  Johnes,  in  addition  to 
these  relics  has  also  a  Torch  Aiir,  or  golden 
chain,  and  tradition  points  to  a  large  town 
erected  upon  this  spot  by  the  Romans, 
chiefly  of  brick,  whence  it  has  obtained  the 
name  of  Yclrev  Goch  yn  Nelicuharth  Cymru, 
or  "the  Red  Town,  in  South  Wales.  Many 
red  bricks  and  the  remains  of  a  bath  have 
also  been  found  by  the  peasantry. 

Near  this  place  runs  the  River  Cothj', 
which  has  given  at  least  one  part  of  its 
name  to  Dolau  Cothy.  It  is  near  here  joined 
by  a  smaller  stream,  called  the  TwrcJi,  and 
abounds  in  excellent  trout. 

BOLSOVER  CASTLE,  co.  Derby.  The  em- 
battled keep  and  broad  esplanades  of  Bol- 
sover  command  one  of  the  most  strikingly 
beautiful  views  in  England.  Nothing  can 
surpass  in  loveliness  the  prospect  disclosed 
on  the  noble  terrace  under  the  ruined  palace 
on  a  fine  day,  at  the  commencement  of  har- 
vest. In  the  far  distance  are  seen  the  high 
mountains  of  the  Peak  ;  and  near  at  hand,  in 
the  valley  of  tlie  Derwent,  the  beautifully 
diversified  and  wooded  undulations  of  Scars- 
dale,  the  rich  scenery  of  Sutton  Park,  and 
the  noble  Avoods  and  mansion  of  Hard- 
wick  ;  while  above  frown  the  feudal  battle- 
ments of  the  ancient  fortress  of  the  Peverels. 
From  the  castle  walls,  the  view  extends  to 
a  great  distance  into  Yorkshire  and  Lin- 
colnshire ;  and  on  a  clear  day,  the  venerable 
Minster  of  Lincoln  may  be  descried  from  the 
highest  tower. 

In  the  most  remote  times  of  which  wo 
liave  record,  this  romantic  site  belonged 
to  a  Saxon  noble,  of  the  name  of  Leuric, 
whose  race  was  swept  away  by  the  Con- 
quest, which  assigned  immense  estates  in 
Derbyshire,  to  the  great  house  of  Peverel. 
At  the  time  of  the  Doomsday  survey,  Bol- 
sover  was  included  among  tlie  possessions 
of  William  Peverel.  At  that  time  the  castle 
■was  not  built,  though  it  is  probable  that 
very  soon  after,  this  great  noble  erected  the 
fortress  here,  which  continued  to  be  for  ages 
one  of  the  most  important  strongholds  of 
central  England.    The  power  of  the  Peverels 


was  as  short-lived  as  it  was  great ;  for  Wil- 
liam Peverel,  the  younger,  was  forfeited  in 
1153,  for  poisoning  Ralph,  Eail  of  Chester, 
and  all  his  possessions  escheated  to  the 
crown.  Bolsover  Castle  became,  hencefor- 
Avard,  a  fortress,  belonging  to  the  king  for 
many  hundred  years,  and  was  a  place  of 
great  importance  during  the  many  civil  wars 
of  England. 

Not  long  after  the  forfeiture  of  the  Peve- 
rels, Bolsover  Castle  was  given,  in  1189,  by 
King  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  to  his  brother 
John,  on  his  marriage.  During  the  reign  of 
John,  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Barons 
in  their  wars  Avith  the  king,  but  Avas  taken 
from  them,  by  assault,  for  the  king,  by  Wil- 
liam de  Ferrers,  Earl  of  Derb)^,  who,  in  re- 
compense for  this  service,  Avas  appointed 
governor.  In  the  same  year  (1215)  Bryan 
de  Lisle,  the  former  governor,  was  reinstated. 
In  1216  he  received  a  royal  mandate  to  for- 
tify the  castle  against  the  rebellious  barons, 
or,  if  he  found  it  untenable,  to  demolish  it. 
In  the  same  year,  the  king  appointed  Gerard 
de  Furnival  to  reside  in  the  castle  with  his 
wife  and  family,  for  the  better  preservation 
of  the  peace  of  north  Derbysliire.  King 
Henry  III.,  soon  after  his  accession,  ap- 
pointed William,  Earl  of  Derby,  governor, 
Avhich  office  he  held  for  six  years.  During 
the  tAvelve  following  years  there  Avas  a  rapid 
succession  of  governors.  About  the  year 
1234,  Bolsover  Avas  given  to  a  lord  of  royal 
descent,  John  the  Scot,  Earl  of  Chester,  and 
it  passed  Avith  Ada,  his  sister  and  co-heiress, 
to  Henry  de  Hastings,  Lord  of  Abergavenny. 
But  in  1243,  other  lands  Avere  given  to  him 
in  exchange,  and  Bolsover  reverted  to  the 
croAvn.  In  12.53,  Roger  de  Lovetot  Avas  made 
governor.  In  1301,  Ralph  Pipard  Avas 
governor;  asAA^as  Sir  Richard  Sturcy  in  1395. 

Bolsover  must  have  been  the  scene  of 
memorable  events  during  the  AA-ars  of  the 
Roses ;  but  no  traces  or  information  remain 
as  to  the  names  of  the  governors,  'or  the 
times  of  the  sieges  Avhich  it  may  have  sus- 
tained. There  are  many  A'ery  curious  notices 
of  Bolsover  Castle  contained  in  the  annual 
rolls  of  the  Pipe  Office,  of  Avhich  there  is 
a  complete  series,  commencing  in  the  2nd 
year  of  Henry  II.,  in  1155.  From  the  fre- 
quent and  large  items  of  outlay  expended 
on  the  keeping  up  of  the  fortress  at  Bolsover, 
it  Avould  appear  that  the  successive  kings 
reckoned  it  a  place  of  great  importance;  and 
from  the  constant  repairs,  of  Avhicli  it  stood 
in  need,  it  is  probable  that  it  underwent 
many  of  the  vicissitudes  of  war.  There  arc 
fow  castles  in  England  of  which  so  frequent 
mention  is  made  in  the  accounts  of  the  IMpe 
Office. 

A  great  gap  exists  in  our  information  as 
to  the  casteUans  of  Bolsover  from  tlie  time 
of  Richard  II.,  when  Sir  Richard  Sturey  Avas 
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governor,  until  the  35th  year  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.,  when  Edmund,  Earl  of  Richmond, 
half-brother  of  that  monarch,  and  father  of 
King  Henry  VII.,  died  possessed  of  it. 
Again  we  have  a  long  time  unaccounted  for, 
and  that  a  period  of  great  interest,  when 
Bolsover  must  have  been  of  peculiar  import- 
ance, viz.,  the  wars  of  the  Roses — from 
the  35th  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  to 
the  5th  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when 
Thomas  Howard,  Uuke  of  Norfolk,  obtained 
a  grant  of  the  castle  of  Bolsover.  On  the 
attainder  of  his  son,  the  castle  escheated  to 
the  crown  in  the  38th  year  of  Henry  VIII. 
In  the  7th  year  of  Edward  VI.,  the  king 
granted  Bolsover  to  George,  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury and  his  heirs ;  and  it  remained  in  tlie 
hands  of  tliis  powerful  family  during  the 
reigns  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  Tins  was 
the  time  when  it  ceased  to  be  an  important 
royal  fortress,  and  became,  instead,  the  resi- 
dence of  a  great  and  wealthy  family,  who 
raised  it  from  the  ruins  into  which  it  was 
crumbling,  and  gave  it  a  century  of  splen- 
dour and  importance.  This  family  was 
Cavendish,  hito  whose  hands  the  castle  first 
came  in  1608.  Their  connection  with  it 
will  require  some  explanation — but  we  must 
first  say  a  few  Avords  as  to  its  ancient  con- 
dition. 

Before  the  use  of  cannon  in  war,  Bolsover 
Castle  must  have  been  a  place  of  uncom- 
mon strength,  from  its  lofty  and  commanding 
position.  A  considerable  garrison  was  always 
stationed  there ;  and  the  town  of  Bolsover 
was  a  place  of  great  imjjortance,  being  one 
of  the  seven  most  ancient  market  towns  in 
Derbyshire,  and  probably  larger,  many  cen- 
turies ago,  than  it  is  now.  It  stands  on  the 
brow  of  a  high  natural  terrace,  at  the  end  of 
■which,  on  a  steep  point  running  out  into  the 
valley,  the  fortress  is  situated.  The  side 
towards  this  terrace  is  defended  by  walls 
and  watch-towers:  while  all  around,  on  the 
table  land  on  the  other  side,  the  town  is 
protected  by  a  high  rampart  and  ditch.  This 
includes  a  very  much  gi  eater  space  than  that 
whicli  is  occupied  by  the  present  village ; 
whence  it  follows,  either,  that  ancient  Bolsover 
was  very  much  larger,  or  that  sufficient  space 
was  included  within  the  fortifications  to  ad- 
mit of  the  encampment  of  numerous  bodies 
of  troops  during  civil  wars.  At  all  times 
the  castle  was  well  garrisoned ;  but,  during 
■war,  a  large  military  force  was  frequently 
stationed  here  under  the  protection  of  the 
fortress,  and  defended  by  the  fortifications, 
which  embraced  tlie  circuit  of  the  town. 
Tlie  church  is  very  ancient,  and  tradition 
says  that  tliere  are  secret  communications 
between  it  and  the  castle.  The  greater  part 
of  it  is  early  English.  But  some  fine  Nor- 
man pillars  have  been  preserved,  and  there 
is  a  most  curious  sculpture  over  the  chancel 


door,  representing  the  Crucifixion,  which 
dates  back  to  a  still  earlier  period,  anterior  to 
the  Conquest.  This  was  the  opinion  expressed 
by  the  members  of  the  Archaeological 
Association  on  their  visit  to  Bolsover  in 
1851. 

During  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
Elizabeth,  when  civil  -^'ars  were  compara- 
tively at  an  end,  the  fortifications  of  Bol- 
sover were  neglected.  And  after  it  had  been 
for  some  years  the  property  of  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  the  castle  became  greatly  dilapi- 
dated. The  earl,  however,  wedded  a  rich 
and  ambitious  woman,  who  was  anxious  to 
perpetuate  her  name,  by  erecting  magnificent 
monuments  of  her  taste  and  wealth.  This 
Avas  the  renowned  Elizabeth  Hardwick, 
daughter  of  John  Hardwick,  of  Hardwick, 
and  sister  and  co-heir  of  the  last  Squire  of 
the  Hardwick  family.  The  HardAvicks  Avere 
a  race  of  considerable  antiquity  in  north 
Derbyshire,  and  had,  Avithin  the  last  century 
and  a  half  before  the  birth  of  Elizabeth, 
gradually  ascended  to  the  rank  of  first-rate 
gentry.  The  ancient  mansion  of  Hardwick, 
now  in  ruins,  gives  a  magnificent  idea  of  tlie 
position  of  an  English  country  gentleman  at 
the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century; 
and  to  the  principal  portion  of  the  building  an 
earlier  date  cannot  be  assigned.  Vast  as 
tliis  mansion  was,  hoAvever,  it  did  not  satisfy 
the  ambition  of  Elizabeth,  wlio  had  no  sooner 
become  possessed  of  her  brother's  estate, 
than  slie  commenced  the  splendid  baronial 
hall  which  has  so  long  been  the  pride  of 
Derbyshire.  It  is  said  that  in  her  youth  it 
w\as  predicted  to  her  by  a  fortune-teller  that 
she  should  live  as  long  as  she  continued 
building,  and  that  on  account  of  this 
prophecy,  slie  went  on  building  one  mansion 
after  another — Hardwick,  Chatsworth,  Old- 
cotes,  Sheffield,  and  Bolsover;  until,  Avhile 
engaged  in  this  last  undertaking,  a  liard 
frost  came  on,  Avhich  interrupted  the  work, 
and  old  Bess  of  Hardwick  died. 

Bess  Avas  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
women  in  England.  At  the  early  age  of 
fifteen,  she  married  a  sickly  youth.  Barlow  of 
Barlow,  whom  she  induced,  on  his  death,  a 
fcAv  montlis  after,  to  settle  his  extensive 
estates  in  Derbyshire  on  her  and  her  heirs  ; 
which  were  abundantly  produced  from  her 
second  marriage  A\-itli  Sir  "William  Caven- 
dish, gentleman  usher  to  Cardinal  Wolsey. 
She  persuaded  him  to  sell  some  property  that 
he  had  in  another  county,  and  to  buy  the 
estate  of  ChatsAvorth  from  an  old  family  of 
the  name  of  Leech,  her  own  connections  by 
marriage.  On  the  death  of  Cavendish,  she 
married  Sir  ^Villiam  St.  Loe,  a  very  Avealtliy 
man,  whom  she  induced  to  disinherit  his  own 
children  by  his  first  marriage,  and  leave 
everything  to  her.  Unsated  with  the  Avealth 
of  three  husbands,  she  noAv  made  a  great 
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Stride  upwai'ds  to  the  ranks  of  the  ancient 
nobility,  and  married  George,  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, head  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Talbot. 
She  brought  him  to  terms  of  great  poAver 
and  advantage  for  herself  and  her  Cavendish 
children ;  for  during  his  life  sJie  acquired 
the  management  of  his  immense  estates,  and 
after  his  deatli  she  enjoyed  a  hirge  jointure, 
and  established  a  son  and  daughter  advan- 
tageously by  marriage  with  her  high-born 
step-children.  To  sum  up  her  character,  she 
was  a  Avoman  of  a  masculine  understanding 
and  conduct,  proud,  seltish,  unbending,  cruel, 
and  unfeeling.  She  was  a  builder,  a  land- 
jobber,  a  usurer,  a  farmer,  and  a  coal,  lead, 
and  timber  merchant.  Slie  was,  moreover, 
a  courtiei  and  politician ;  the  favourite  of 
Elizabeth,  and  the  jealous  jailor  of  Mary 
Stuart.  She  was  the  oppressor  of  her  hus- 
band, the  tyrant  of  his  family,  and  tlie 
aggrandizer  of  her  own.  She  outlived  her 
last  husband  many  years,  and  died  at  a 
great  age,  in  1G07,  immensely  rich,  and  with- 
out a  friend! 

This  lady's  connection  with  Bolsover  was 
tlu'ough  lier  marriage  with  the  Lord  Shrews- 
bury, to  whom  the  castle  and  manor 
had  been  given  by  King  Edward  VI.  This 
nobleman  was  of  a  character  which  con- 
trasted greatly  with  his  imperious  wife. 
He  was  a  brave  and  gallant  soldier,  and  an 
honourable  and  upright  man.  liis  behaviour 
to  the  captive  Queen  of  Scots  was  generous 
and  noble.  He  spared  no  cost  on  her  enter- 
tainment. He  was  a  faithful  subject,  a 
generous  friend,  and  a  prudent  statesman. 
Yet,  with  so  many  advantages  of  position 
and  character,  he  led  a  miserable  life,  de- 
voted to  the  service  of  a  mistress  who  ex- 
acted base  compliances  of  which  his  better 
nature  disapproved,  vexed  by  the  jealousy 
and  rapacity  of  an  unreasonable  wife,  and  by 
the  excesses  and  cpiarrels  of  his  sons  ;  and 
for  fifteen  long  years  the  instrument  of  the 
most  odious  of  tyrannies. 

It  was  the  ambition  of  Bess  of  Ilardwick 
to  raise  the  fortress  of  Bolsover  from  its 
ruins,  and  to  restore  it  to  more  than  its 
original  dignity.  And  although  in  this  work 
she  was  interrupted  by  death,  that  Avliich 
she  liad  left  luilinii^hed  was  completed  by  her 
second  son,  Sir  Charles  Cavendish. 

Bess  of  Hardwick  had  many  descendants, 
and  one  of  them  the  unfortunate  Arabella 
Stuart,  the  daughter  of  her  daughter  the 
Countess  of  Lennox,  was  nearly  allied  to 
royrdty,  being,  next  to  James  I.,  heir  to  the 
throne  of  England.  She  is  said  to  have  been 
the  only  creature  Avhom  old  Bess  really 
loved,  or  to  wliom  she  showed  affection. 
The  eldest  son  of  Bess  left  only  an  illegiti- 
mate son,  the  ancestor  of  Lord  Watorpark. 
But  her  second  and  tliird  sons  were  the 
founders  of  the  ducal  houses  of  Devonshire 


and  Newcastle.  It  is  with  the  second 
of  these  sons.  Sir  Charles  Cavendish,  of 
"Welbeck,  tliat  the  fortunes  of  Bolsover 
Castle  are  connected.  In  1G08  Gilbert, 
Earl  Shrewsbury,  step-son  and  son- in  law  to 
old  Bess,  granted  a  lease  of  Bolsover  Castle 
for  a  tliousand  j^ears  to  his  wife's  brother, 
Sir  Charles  Cavendish ;  and,  a  few  years 
after,  he  sold  it  to  him  for  a  small  considera- 
tion. Sir  Charles  now  recommenced  the 
work  which  jiopular  tradition  affirms  to  have 
been  begun  by  his  mother  ;  and  on  the 
foundation  of  the  Norman  fortress,  arose 
the  present  Castle  of  Bolsover.  It  must 
have  been  completed  by  the  year  1G16  ;  for 
that  is  the  date  inscribed  on  the  lofty  chim- 
ney-piece of  the  hall.  This  mansion  seems 
to  have  been  reared  on  the  exact  site  of  the 
Norman  castle  ;  and  it  is  tliought  bj'  some 
antiquarians  that  the  walls  and  basements 
of  the  pillars  of  the  lower  story  are  those  of 
the  original  structure.  Be  tliat  as  it  may, 
the  Norman  character  has  been  preserved  in 
the  massive  pillars  and  round  arches  which 
distinguish  all  the  rooms  in  the  two  first 
stories  ;  Ijut  combined  with  much  ornament 
foreign  to  the  simplicity  of  the  Norman  style, 
and  marking  the  period  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  I. 

It  is  a  square  castellated  mansion,  four 
stories  in  height,  with  turrets  at  each  corner, 
except  the  north-east,  where  there  is  a  tower, 
from  the  summit  of  which  the  view  is  splen- 
did. On  the  site  of  the  ancient  fortifications, 
there  is  a  broad  wall  or  barbican,  enclosing 
an  ancient  and  curious  garden,  ornamented 
with  a  carved  fountain,  and  numerous  stone 
seats  and  summer-houses.  The  kitchen, 
servants'-hall,  and  laider,are  all  supported  on 
massive  pillars  and  Norman  arches.  The 
same  character  prevails  in  the  hall  and 
drawing-room ;  and  the  latter  especially  is  a 
beautiful  room,  the  roof  being  exquisitely 
carved,  and  the  walls  covered  with  curious 
gilded  wainscot.  But  the  interior  shall  be 
more  particularly  noticed  when  the  actual 
condition  of  the  castle  is  described. 

Sir  Charles  had  no  sooner  finished  this 
castellated  structure,  than  he  commenced  the 
noble  ])ile  which  stands  by  the  side  of  it, 
along  the  magnificent  terrace,  and  which  has 
long" been  in  ruins.  The  apartments  in  this 
house  were  on  a  much  larger  scale  than 
those  in  the  castle;  and  it  would  seem  that 
in  building  the  latter.  Sir  Charles  wished  to 
adhere  as  strictly  as  Elizabethan  tastes 
would  allow,  to  the  original  Norman  plan ; 
while  in  the  former,  he  provided  tlie  addi- 
tional accommodation  which  his  numerous 
household  required.  Sir  Charles  Cavendish 
died  in  1G17,  and  his  monument  is  erected 
in  Bolsover  Church,  with  his  recumbent  figure 
in  armour,  under  an  enriched  arch,  su]3ported 
bv  Corinthian  columns.     Beside  him  lies  liis 
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rich  and  noble  wife,  Catherine,  daiigliter  and 
heiress  of  Cuthbert  Jiord  Ogle,  of  Bothal,  in 
Northumberland,  and  sister  to  Jane,  the 
wife  of  Edward,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  Earl 
Gilbert's  brother.  Sir  Charles  Cavendish's 
epitajjh  is  quaint  and  curious. 

Sir  Charles  Cavendish  ^vas  a  man 

whom 
Knowledge,  zeal,  sincerity— made  religious, 
Experience,  discretion,  courage— made  valiant, 
Reading,  conference,  judgment- made  learned, 
Religion,  valour,  learning — made  wise. 

Bii'th,  merit,  favour— made  noble, 
Respect,  means,  charity — made  bountiful, 
Equity,  conscience,  oftico— made  just. 
Nobility,  bounty,  justice— made  honourable. 

Counsel,  aid,  secresy— made  a  trusty  friend, 
Love,  trust,  constancy — made  a  kind  husband, 
Affection,  advice,  care— made  a  loving  father, 
Friends,  wife,  son— made  content, 
Wisdom,  honour,  content— made  happy. 

Under  Sir  Charles  Cavendish's  son  "Wil- 
liara,  Bolsover  attained  to  its  highest  gran- 
deur. From  knigl'ithood  his  merits  and  his 
master's  favour  raised  him  successively  to 
be  Lord  Bolsover,  Viscount  Mansfield,  Earl 
of  Newcastle  and  Ogle,  Marquis  and  Duke  of 
Newcastle.  He  completed  the  magniticent 
structure  on  the  terrace  which  his  father  had 
commenced,  and  he  added  immense  buildings 
for  his  famous  stud,  which  was  chiefly  kept 
here.  The  riding  house  is  a  very  noble 
room,  and  the  oak  beam?  and  rafters  are 
even  now,  in  as  good  order  as  on  the  day 
that  they  were  put  up.  The  great  gallery  is 
220  feet.  The  dining-room  is  near  80,  and 
the  two  drawing-rooms,  each,  near  40  feet  in 
length.  The  marquis,  Avho  was  the  most 
loyal  nobleman  in  England,  entertained  King 
Charles  the  First  at  Bolsover  with  great 
maguilicence  in  1G33,  when  he  was  on  his 
way  to  Scotland.  The  expense  of  the  dinner 
is  said  to  have  been  £4000-  Lord  Clarendon 
speaks  of  it  as  "  such  an  excess  of  feasting  as 
had  scarce  exev  been  known  in  England  before, 
and  would  be  still  thought  very  prodigious, 
if  the  same  noble  person  had  not  within  a 
year  or  tAvo  afterwards,  made  the  king  and 
queen  a  more  stupendous  entertainment, 
which  though  possibly  it  might  too  much 
whet  the  appetite  of  others  to  excess,  no 
man  ever  after  in  those  days  imitated."  The 
Duchess  of  Newcastle  in  her  memoii-s  of  the 
duke  says,  "that  the  king  liked  the  first 
entertainment  so  well,  that  a  year  after  his 
return  out  of  Scotland,  he  was  pleased  to 
send  my  lord  word  that  her  majesty  the 
queen  was  resolved  to  make  a  progress  into 
the  northern  parts,  desiring  him  to  prepare 
the  like  entertahiment  for  her  majesty,  as  he 
had  formerly  done  for  him,  which  my  lord 
did,  and  endeavoured  for  it  with  all  possible 
care  and  industry,  sparing  jiothing  that 
miglit  add  splendour  to  that   feast,   which 


both  their  majesties  were  pleased  to  honour 
with  their  presence."* 

What  a  scene  Bolsover  terrace  must  have 
exhibited  on  that  occasion  !  How  little  did 
the  actors  anticipate  what  ahiiost  imme- 
diately followed ;  the  monarchy  swept  away ; 
the  Church  subverted,  and  the  aristocracy 
and  commons  of  the  realm  subjected  to  all 
the  horrors  of  a  bloody  civil  war !  The 
Castle  of  Bolsover  was  held  out  for  the 
kuig  by  the  loyal  marquis.  But  the  Norman 
fortress,  which  had  been  a  tower  of  strength 
in  the  wars  of  the  barons  and  the  Roses, 
could  not  hold  out  one  day  against  the 
cannon-shot  of  the  Parliament.  The  mar- 
quis placed  a  garrison  at  Bolsover,  and  he 
was  there  with  his  staff  in  December,  1643. 
But  about  the  middle  of  August,  1644,  it  was 
taken  by  Major  General  Crawford,  the 
mark  of  one  of  whose  cannon-shots  is  still 
to  be  seen  m  the  side  of  a  lofty  gateway. 
The  parliamentary  writers  represent  it  as 
having  been  well  manned,  and  fortilied  with 
great  guns  and  strong  works,  and  that  120 
muskets  were  taken  in  it,  with  much  plunder. 
But  it  must  have  been  impossible  to  defend 
it  against  a  battery  of  cannon  planted  on  the 
rising  ground  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
ravme. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  monarchy,  the 
marquis  retired  to  Antwerp,  where  he 
busied  himself  in  the  publication  of  his 
great  work  on  the  manege,  in  which  there 
are  many  engravings  of  Bolsover  Castle.  On 
his  return  home,  at  the  Restoration  as  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  he  found  his  estates  m  great 
disorder,  and  his  mansions  much  dilapidated ; 
and  his  business  was,  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  to  restore  them  to  their  former 
grandeur.  He  spent  a  considerable  portion 
of  his  time  at  Bolsover,  and  but  seldom  ap- 
peared at  Court.  The  digniiied  demeanour 
and  somewhat  old-fashioned  statellness  of 
himself  and  the  duchess,  did  not  suit  the 
taste  of  Charles  the  Second's  laughter-loving 
Court,  where  they  must  have  seemed  the 
spectres  of  the  ancient  regime.  They  there- 
fore withdrew  to  their  country  estates, 
where  they  found  ample  resources  in  literary 
pursuits.  They  were  both  dramatic  writers 
and  poets.  The  duchess's  printed  works, 
which  were  chiefly  philosophical,  fill  ten 
folio  volumes,  and  she  left  three  more  in 
MSS.  Her  works  are  now  rare ;  and  few 
of  them  Avould  afford  amusement  in  the 
present  day,  excepting  her  life  of  the  duke. 
She  died  in  1673,  and  the  duke  three  years 
afterwards  ;  and  they  lie  magnificently  en- 
tombed in  Westminster  Abbey. 

*  "  Ben  Jonson  he  employed  in  fitting  such  scenes 
and  speeches  as  he  could  best  devise ;  he  sent  for  all  the 
gentry  of  the  coimtry  to  come  and  wait  on  their 
majesties ;  and  in  short  he  did  all  that  he  could  to  render 
it  great  and  worthy  tlieir  roval  acceptance.  It  cost  him 
in  all  between  £14,000  and  £15,000." 
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Henry,  second  Duke  of  Newcastle,  resided 
much  at  Bolsover,  and  in  1691  died  there,  in 
a  bed-room  still  called  "  the  duke's  room," 
and  was  buried  in  the  vaults  of  Bolsover 
Church.  His  monument,  erected  there, 
opposite  to  that  of  his  grandfather,  by  his 
granddaughter,  the  Countess  of  Oxford, 
yields  to  few  even  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

His  son.  Lord  Ogle,  married  the  rich 
heiress  of  Northumberland,  Lady  Elizaheth 
Percy,  (who  was  married  thrice  before  she 
Tvas  sixteen,  and  by  her  third  husband,  the 
proud  Duke  of  Somerset,  was  ancestress  to 
the  present  house  of  Percy.  Lord  Ogle 
died  in  early  youth,  and  the  Cavendish 
estates  Avent  to  Duke  Henry's  daughter 
Margaret,  wife  of  John  Holies,  Earl  of 
Clare,  who,  in  1694,  was  created  Duke  of 
Newcastle.  Their  only  child,  Henrietta, 
carried  these  great  estates  to  Edward 
Harley,  second  Earl  of  Oxford;  and  their 
only  child  and  heiress  was  the  wife  of  Wil- 
liam, second  Duke  of  Portland,  and  grand- 
mother of  the  present  duke,  who  is  heir  of 
line  of  the  Cavendishes,  Dukes  of  Newcastle. 

It   is  now  many    years     smce    Bolsover 
Castle  was  hdiabited  by  its  OA\aiers.     It  was 
a  frequent  residence   of  the  second   duke, 
but  since  his  death,  it   has  been   deserted. 
And  upwards  of  a  century  ago  the  roof  was 
removed    from    the     magnificent    range    of 
building  on  the  terrace  by  the  Countess  of 
Oxford,  to  whom  it   then    belonged.     There 
is  a  tradition  among  the   oldest   inhabitants 
of  the  village,  handed  doAvn  to  them  from 
their  fathers,   of  a  great    sale  at   Bolsover, 
which  lasted  for  ten  daj^s,  Avhen  crowds  of 
purchasers  came  from  all  the  noighbouruig 
counties,  as  in  later  times  to   Fonthill  and 
Strawberry  Hill,  to  carry  off  some  relics  of 
the  grand  old  mansion.     AYhile  the  magni- 
ficent range  of  buildings  on  the  terrace  Avas 
converted  into  a  rum,  the  Norman  keep  Avas 
preserved  in  perfect  repair,  and  botli  have 
been  carefully  kept  up  ever  since,  m  tlieir 
respective  conditions    of  picturesque    ruui, 
and  habitable  house. 

The  ruins  of  Bolsover  haA'e  caused  much 
speculation,   and  have  given  rise   to  many 


idle   surmismgs. 


Their  extent,    their  com- 


parative ncAvness,  their  great  solidity,  and 
their  state  of  utter  rum,  haA^e  occasioned 
many  absurd  theories.  Some  have  asserted 
that  they  were  not  built  by  the  INIarquis  of 
Newcastle  until  after  the  Restoration, 
when  he  was  duke.  This  is  sufficiently  re- 
futed by  the  engravings  in  his  great  Avork 
on  the  manege,  publislied  during  his  exile, 
in  which  Bolsover  is  represented  as  it  noAV 
is,  excepting  that  Avhat  is  now  ruinous,  AA-as 
then  entire.  And  moreover,  hoAv  could  tlie 
Marquis  of  NeAvcastle  have  entertamed 
Charles  I.,  Henrietta  Maria,  their  Court,  and 
all  the  gentry  of  the  country,  if  his  accommo- 


dation had  been  limited  to  the  old  castle, 
and  that  portion  of  the  large  building  only, 
Avhich  had  been  erected  by  his  father  ?  The 
date  of  Diepenbeck's  vicAv  of.  Bolsover 
(1G52),  decides  the  point  that  they  Avere 
erected  prior  to  the  Civil  Wars.  Indeed, 
they  Avere  most  probably  fitted  up  for  the 
royal  Adsits. 

It  has  also  been  asserted  that  these  build- 
ings never  Avere  finished.  This  may  be,  in 
one  sense,  true.  They  may  have  formed  a 
l^ortion  of  a  grand  wliole  that  never  was 
completed,  as  in  the  analogous  instance  of 
Worksop  ]\Ianor.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  these  apartments  Avere  completed 
and  occupied  before  the  .Civil  Wars.  During 
the  sequestration  of  the  NeAvcastle  estates, 
Bolsover  suffered  much  as  to  its  buildings 
and  its  furnituie;  but  these  damages  Avere 
repaired  by  the  duke  after  the  Restoration. 
It  is  certain  that  the  state  apartments  were 
not  dismantled,  at  all  events,  until  after 
1710,  at  Avdiich  time  Bassano,  in  his  "  Church 
Notes,"  mentions  them  as  furnished,  and' 
describes  the  pictures  then  in  the  several 
rooms,  Avhich  are  said  to  have  been  removed 
to  Wclbeck. 

The  question  has  been  asked,  if  these- 
buildings  Avere  finished  and  iidiabited,  how 
came  they  to  have  fallen  so  prematurely' 
into  decay?  The  answer  is  very  plain. 
There  -was  no  occasion  to  keep  up  tAvo 
great  places  on  the  same  estate  and 
within  a  few  miles  of  each  other.  And 
if  tlie  choice  lay  betAveen  Bolsover  and 
Welbeck  Abbey,  there  was  no  room  for  hesi- 
tation. Welbeck  is  situated  in  the  midst 
of  one  of  ■  tlie  finest  parks  in  England, 
Avliereas  Bolsover  Castle  is,  from  its  position, 
limited  as  to  extent,  being  built  on  the  verge 
of  tlie  property,  and  not  possessing  the 
capability  of  a  park.  It  Avas  therefore 
prudent  to  reduce  it  to  the  condition  of  a 
ruin,  and  to  preserve  only  the  old  house  as 
a  specimen  of  a  restored  Norman  castle. 
It  is  more  than' probable  that  similar  specu- 
lations as  to  its  liistory  and  the  cause  of  its 
ruin,  AA-ill,  ere  long,  be  current  as  to  the 
neiglibouring  Worksop,  of  which  the  ruins 
are  much  more  imperfect  than  those  of 
Bolsover.  And  the  cause  of  ruin  is  the  same 
in  both — the  contiguity  of  a  more  eligible 
residence  belonging  to  the  same  proprietor. 
As  far  as  regards  Bolsover,  there  is  every 
prospect  that  it  may  remain  for  centuries 
to  serve,  in  its  present  state,  as  one  of  the 
ornaments  of  Derbyshire;  for  the  Duke  of 
Portland  keeps  it  in  the  same  state  of  repair 
in  Avhich  he  found  it,  and  takes  care  to  pre- 
serve it  uninjured  by  time. 

During  upAvards  of  twenty  years,  BolsoA'cr 
Castle  has  been  the  residence  of  the  Rev. 
John  Hamilton  Gray,  b'y  Avhom  it  has  been 
fitted  up   in  an  appropriate   manner.     We 
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will  conclude  this  notice  with  a  short  account 
of  its  present  condition.  When  Mr.  Hamilton 
Gray  first  came  to  live  here,  the  house  was 
entirely  unfurnished,  Avith  the  exception  of 
some  old  pictures,  one  of  Lady  Arabella  Stuart ; 
but  it  has  been  his  care  to  fit  it  up  in  the 
style  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  every- 
thing has  been  done  to  give  tlie  character 
and  air  of  that  period  to  the  apartments ; 
while  in  some  of  the  rooms  most  frequently 
occupied,  the  quaint  old-fashioned  taste  has 
been  adapted  to  modern  habits  of  comfort. 
A  flight  of  steps  leads  from  the  paved  and 
embattled  stone  court,  through  a  passage, 
into  th3  hall,  the  roof  of  which  is  beautifully 
arched,  and  supported  on  pillars.  It  has 
been  entirely  fitted  up  with  carved  oak  by 
Mr.  Hamilton  Gray,  most  of  it  being  very 
fine,  and  all  of  it  ancient.  The  drawing- 
room  or  pillar  room,  has  an  arched  roof, 
beautifully  carved,  and  resting  on  a  central 
pillar.  Above  stairs,  there  is  a  room  forty 
feet  long,  called  the  star  chamber,  and  said 
to  have  been  decorated  by  the  Marquis 
of  Newcastle,  in  imitation  of  the  Star  Cham- 
ber of  King  Charles  I.  The  roof  is  blue, 
with  a  profusion  of  stars,  and  there  are 
portraits  of  the  twelve  Csesars,  copies  of 
those  by  Titian,  which  adorned  the  Star 
Chamber.  Tliis  room  has  been  converted  by 
Mr.  Hamilton  Gray  into  a  library,  and 
besides  a  large  assortment  of  books,  it  con- 
tains a  fine  collection  of  Etruscan  vases, 
and  a  profusion  of  beautifully  carved  chests 
and  cabinets. 

Adjoining  the  star  chamber  is  an  exquisite 
little  room  of  which  the  arched  roof  is  of 
white  and  grey  marble,  and  which  was  the 
learned  Duchess  of  IS'ewcastle's  boudoir. 
The  room  in  which  the  second  duke  died 
has  two  dressing-rooms  which  are  painted  in 
fresco,  a  curious  specimen  of  that  art  in 
England  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Almost 
Avitliout  exception,  the  rooms  in  this  house, 
whether  public  or  private,  are  adorned  with 
most  singular  and  elaborate  chimney  pieces 
forming  lofty  canopies,  and  composed  of 
marble  and  carved  stone. 

We  will  conclude  this  notice  by  an  extract 
from  the  account  of  the  visit  to  Bolsover 
Castle  in  August,  1851,  paid  by  the  ArchjEo- 
logical  Association,  published  in  the  27th 
number  of  their  jom-nal,  October  .31,  1851. 
After  a  summary  of  the  Iiistory  of  Bolsover, 
which  we  have  already  given  in  detail,  the 
Archaeologists  say—"  The  Elizabethan  repro- 
duction of  the  Norman  keep  has  always  been 
in  excellent  repair,  and  for  the  last  twenty 
years  it  has  been  inhabited  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Hamilton  Gray,  by  whom  it  has  been  fur- 
nished in  the  early  English  style  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  English  and  foreign  ancient  carv- 
ings,_so  that  it  may  be  said  to  be  no  bad 
specimen    of   an   ancient   mansion  adapted 


to  tlie  elegancies  of  modern  society.  It 
is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  beautiful 
and  striking  view  than  that  which  is  enjoj^ed 
from  the  rampart  which  surrounds  the  old 
garden,  and  which  is  on  the  site  of  the  fortifi  • 
cations  surrounding  the  keep.  The  whole 
town  of  Bolsover  was  formerly  fortified,  and 
tlie  earth  works  can  be  plainly  traced  which 
encircled  that  partof  it  which  was  not  already 
defended  by  the  precipice  on  which  it  stands. 

"  The  interior  of  Bolsover  well  corresponds 
witli  its  picturesque  exterior.  The  early 
Norman  features  have  been  preserved,  and 
modified  according  to  Elizabethan  taste. 
The  drawing-room  and  dining-hall  are  sup- 
ported on  central  pillars,  and  have  beautifully 
arched  and  carved  roofs.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  others  in  the  basement  story. 
The  largest  room  in  the  house  is  the  star 
chamber,  so  called  from  its  stellated  roof, 
constructed  by  tlie  Duke  of  Newcastle  in 
imitation  of  the  too  celebrated  Star  Chamber 
of  his  unfortunate  master.  And  it  is  curious 
tliat  here  there  are  copies  of  the  paintings  of 
the  twelve  Cassars  which  are  said  to  have 
hung  in  the  Star  Chamber.  This  room  is  fitted 
up  as  a  library  and  museum.  As  Mr.  Hamilton 
Gray  and  his  lady  have  made  a  considerable 
collection  of  curiosities,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  subjoin  a  list  of  the  principal  of  these." 
To  give  this  list  in  detail  would  be  here  out 
of  place.  We  will  merely  mention  that  this 
museum  contains — 

1st.  A  large  and  beautiful  collection  of 
Etruscan  and  iMagna  Grecian  vases,  some  of 
them  are  of  large  size  and  vmcommon  rarity. 
It  is  considei'ed  one  of  the  best  private  col- 
lections of  the  ancient  fictile  art  in  England, 
and  was  made  during  a  residence  in  Rome. 

2nd.  A  collection  of  Etruscan  Scaraboei 
or  Gem  Beetles  in  onyx  and  cornelian,  and 
of  Grecian  and  Roman  antique  gems.  There 
is  also  a  good  series  of  Roman  Imperial 
coins,  and  of  the  Roman  As,  and  its  subdi- 
visions. 

3rd.  A  very  curious  collection  of  relics  of 
the  Stuart  Princes,  consisting  of  objects 
which  were  the  property  of  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  Charles  Edwai-d,  and   Cardinal  York. 

A  few  years  ago  when  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land attained  his  eighty-first  year,  that  event 
was  celebrated  by  an  entertainment  at  Bol- 
sover, which  was  attended  by  three  thousand 
persons.  Such  a  gathering  had  not  been 
seen  on  the  terrace  since  the  days  of  Charles 
I.  and  Henrietta  Maria.* 

BARKBY  HALL  (anciently  written  Barchbi 
and  Barcheberie),  in  the  county  of  Leicester, 
and  about  five  miles  distant  from  the  pro- 

»  Among  the  cutertainments  provided  by  the  Jrarquis 
of  Ne-^vcastle  for  Charles  I.  and  Henrietta  Maria  on  their 
visit  to  Bolsover  Castle,  and  for  which  he  called  in  the 
ingenuity  of  Ben  Jonson,  was  the  mask  of  "  Xoue's  Wel- 
come." 

E   E 
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viiicial  capital  of  tliat  name,  the  seat  of 
William  Aim  Pochin,  Esq.  From  a  very 
remote  period,  Barkby  has  continued  in  the 
same  family,  Avithoiit  any  of  those  changes 
to  which  we  have  seen  so  many  other 
properties  exposed  by  the  accidents  of  war 
and  tmie.  In  1821  the  old  editice  was  taken 
down,  and  rebuilt  by  Charles  William 
Pochin,  Esq  ,  uncle  to  the  present  owner. 
Bmce  tlien  the  house  has  twice  been  nearly 
burnt  down — the  last  time  in  1847,  Avhen  the 
damaare  thus  occasioned  amounted  to  nearlv 
six  hundred  pounds. 

Barkby  Hall  is  a  modern,  plahi-built  house, 
that  cannot  be  classed  under  any  particular 
style  of  architecture ;  it  is  however  large, 
having  no  less  than  ninety  windows,  and  all 
the  rooms  are  remarkable  for  their  loftmess. 
The  pleasure-grounds  are  also  upon  a  very 
extensive  scale,  presenting  some  of  tlie  tinest 
and  largest  evergreens  to  be  seen  throughout 
the  kmgdom. 

Not  far  from  the  house  a  little  rill  passes, 
which  afterwards  falls  mto  the  Wreke.  Tlie 
river  Sore  is  about  two  miles  off,  in  a 
westerly  direction. 

TREGENNA  CASTLE,  Cornwall,  near  St. 
Ives,  the  seat  of  Henry  Lewis  Stephens,  Esq., 
whose  fimily  has  possessed  estates  in  this 
county  for  at  least  four  centuries.  In  the 
reign  of  King  Edward  the  Fourth,  John 
Stephyn  settled  as  a  merchant  at  St.  Ives. 
His  descendant,  John  Stephens,  Esq.,  of  St. 
Ives,  was  summoned  to  the  coronation  of 
Charles  I.,  there  to  receive  Knighthood,  but 
preferred  transmitting  the  fine  of  £16 
lor  refusal.  From  him  derived  John  Ste- 
phens, Esq.,  who  purchased  the  ancient 
]\Ianor  of  Killigrew  in  Cornwall.  Upon  his 
demise  his  second  son  Samuel  succeeded  to 
the  estates  (his  elder  brother  having  died 
previously),  and  was  returned  to  Parliament 
by  St.  Ives. 

In  the  course  of  the  years  1773  and  1774, 
this  gentleman,  who  Avas  grandfather  of  the 
present  proprietor,  set  about  building  Tre- 
genua  Castle.  It  is  a  castellated  structure, 
standing  upon  an  eminence,  and  commands 
an  extensive  sea-view.  In  eveiy  respect  the 
situation  is  highly  eligible,  and  the  inte- 
rior has  been  arranged  with  sufficient  at- 
tention to  the  convenience  of  those  inha- 
biting it. 

About  a  mile  from  this  mansion,  upon  the 
top  of  a  lofty  hill,  is  a  pyramid,  to  which  a 
singular  custom  is  attached.  It  was  erected 
by  John  Knill,  Esq.,  a  bencher  of  Gray's 
Inn,  and  has  three  several  inscriptions  ;  on 
pne  side,  Avhere  lie  meant  to  be  buried,  is 
inscribed  "  Johannes  Knill ;"  on  anotlier, 
"  Resurgam  ;"  on  a  third,  "  I  know  that  my 
Redeemer  liveth."  He  died  in  1811,  having 
directed  by  his  will  that  at  the  end  of  every 


five  years  an  old  woman,  and  ten  girls  under 
fourteen  years  of  age,  dressed  in  white,  should 
set  out  in  procession,  and  Avith  music,  from 
the  market-liouse  at  St.  Ives  for  this  pyramid. 
Having  arrived  there,  they  were  then  to 
dance  aljout  it  while  they  sang  the  hundredth 
psalm.  For  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  this 
custom,  he  gave  certain  freehold  lands,  to  be 
vested  in  the  officiating  minister,  the  Mayor 
of  St.  Ives,  and  the  collector  of  that  port,  for 
the  time  being.  He  himself  in  his  lifetime 
had  filled  the  latter  office,  Avhich  may  account 
for  his  joining  tlie  collector  with  the  others  ; 
and  to  make  more  certain  of  his  Avill  being 
complied  Avith,  he  ordered  by  the  same 
document  that  ten  pounds  should  be  draAvn 
from  his  estate  to  provide  the  trustees  Avith 
a  dinner  at  the  time  of  this  quinquennial 
celebration. 

GLANUSK  PARK,  Brecknockshire,  South 
Wales  (tAvo  miles  from  CrickhoAvell),  the  seat 
of  Joseph  Bailey,  Esq.,  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  Brecknockshire,  and  deputy-lieu- 
tenant for  that  county  and  Monmouthshire. 
This  property  was  at  one  time  possessed  by 
Lord  Oxford,  and  at  a  later  period  by  Sir 
William  Keppell,  from  whom  it  has  passed  to 
the  present  owner.  The  old  mansion  stood 
too  close  upon  the  so-called  Glanvsh  Water, 
and  a  new  house  Avas  built  by  Mr.  Bailey 
upon  a  more  eligible  site. 

The  park,  which  is  Avell  stocked  with  deer, 
comprises  betAveen  seven  and  eight  liundred 
acres  of  ground  exceedingly  beautiful  from 
its  undulations,  and  is  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains. Tlie  riA'er  Usk,  Avhereof  Glanusk 
forms  a  part,  runs  for  several  miles  through 
the  estate,  affording  abundance  of  salmon  and 
trout  to  the  fisherman,  as  Avell  as  adding  not 
a  little  to  the  general  beauty  of  a  landscape 
that  from  the  mixture  of  Avood,  dale,  rock, 
and  meadoAv,  presents  a  most  romantic  and 
delightful  picture. 

In  the  park  is  an  ancient  Druidical  remain 
that  has  attracted  considerable  attention 
amongst  the  curious  in  such  matters.  Various 
are  the  speculations  to  Avhich  it  has  given 
rise,  but  they  hardly  belong  to  a  Avork  like 
tlie  present. 

In  addition  to  Glanusk,  Mr.  Bailey  is  the 
owmer  of  several  other  seats,  Avhich  may  be 
thus  enumerated  ; 

In  BrechnochsMre. 

Llangoed  Castle,  hoav  in  ruins,  remarkable 
for  its  subterranean  passages.  There  is,  hoAv- 
ever,  a  modern  house  standing  in  the  midst 
of  fine  Avoods. 

Hay  Castle,  in  perfect  repair. 

Trebariad. 

Trebinshun. 

Glan-Wye  Cottage,  built  by  Mr.  Bailey, 
in  the  cottage  style,  upon  the  banks  of  the 
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Wye,   m  a  most  picturesque   and  romantic 
situation. 

In  Herefordshire. 

Eastou  Court. 

Pembridge  Castle,  in  ruins. 

In  Glamorganshire. 
Llancenner  House. 

Mr.  Bailey  is  also  the  patron  of  six 
livings. 

ARMITAGE  PAEK,  near  Eugeley,  co. 
Stafford,  the  seat  of  Josiah  Spode,  Esq.,  a 
deputy-lieutenant  and  justice  of  the  peace 
for  that  shire,  and  its  high  sheriff  in  1850. 

Though  tliis  place  has  of  late  years  been 
called  Armitage  Park,  its  proper  name  is 
Hawkesyard  Park,  as  appears  both  from 
ancient  and  modern  records  down  to  the 
present  century,  the  earliest  deed  in  which 
the  name  Armitage  Park  occurs  bearing  date 
1818.  This  designation  thus  appears  to 
have  been  given  to  the  estate  by  the  family 
of  Lister,  the  appellation  having  been  bor- 
rowed from  the  neighbouring  village,  which 
was  itself  called  Armitage  or  Hermitage, 
from  a  tradition  that  a  hermit  once  resided 
there.  A  more  appropriate  site  for  such  an 
inhabitant  could  hardly  have  been  imagined 
than  this  amidst  woods,  hills,  and  dales, 
though  it  must  be  owned  that  the  place  has 
lost  something  of  its  old  romance  by  the 
introductionof  modern  improvements. 

This  estate,  Avith  some  adjacent  land  now  be- 
longing to  other  owners,  formed  the  ancient 
manor  of  Hawkesyard ;  for  it  was,  and  in  fact 
still  is — a  manor  of  itself,  its  designation  in 
an  old  deed  being,  "  the  manor  of  Hawkes- 
yard, in  the  parish  of  Armitage."  For 
several  centuries  it  continued  to  be  the  seat 
of  the  family  of  Rugeley,  to  whom  it  came 
by  marriage  with  the  Hawkesyards. 

_  The  last  of  this  family  settled  here  was 
Simon  Rugeley,  a  colonel  in  the  parliamen- 
tarian army,  who  formed  one  of  a  committee 
at  Stafford,  and  signed  a  warrant  for  the  de- 
molition of  the  castle.  Upon  many  occa- 
sions he  distinguished  himself,  doing  good 
service  to  the  party  with  which  he  had  en- 
gaged :  but  though  he  Avould  seem  to  have 
been  much  trusted  by  the  republicans,  he  di- 
minished instead  of  increased  his  fortune,  and 
in  fact  maybe  said  to  have  begun  the  down- 
fall of  his  ancient  family,  for  he  first  mort- 
gaged, and  afterwards  sold  Hawkesyard  to 
Sir  Richard  Skeffington,  by  whose  son  it  was 
again  disposed  of  to  Jlichael  Biddulph,  of 
Elmhurst,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of 
that  house.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  the 
ISth  century  (about,  we  believe,  1763),  the 
estate  was  conveyed  to  the  late  Nathaniel 
Lister,  Esq.,  the  friend  of  Miss  Seward  and 
Dr.  Johnson,  from  whose  family  it  was  pur- 
chased by  the  present  owner  in  1839. 

The  present  house  was  probably  built  by 


the  late  Nathaniel  Lister,  Esq.,  as  a  hunting 
seat.  Since  his  time  it  has  beeii  greatly 
improved  by  the  gentleman  now  possessing 
the  estate,  who  has  rebuilt  a  part  of  the 
house  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  we  have  the 
following  description  of  it  in  a  history  of 
Staffordshire,  lately  published  by  White,  of 
Sheffield. 

"  The  house  is  a  handsome  Gothic  man- 
sion, one  mile  from  the  church,  forming  a 
conqilete  square,  with  an  embattled  pedi- 
ment and  turrets  at  the  corners.  In  the 
romantic  pleasure  ground,  the  canal  passes 
through  a  short  tunnel  cut  in  the  solid  rock. 
Both  the  house  and  grounds  have  been 
much  improved  by  their  present  owner;  the 
latter  contain  beautiful  gardens,  fountains, 
&c." 

In  the  hall  of  the  mansion  is  still  pre- 
served an  ancient  helmet,  which  has  always 
been  considered  as  having  belonged  to  Sir 
Simon  de  Rugeley.  It  stands  upon  a  pedes.- 
tal,  ornamented  with  the  coats  of  arms  of 
the  former  lords  of  Hawkesyard.  To  judge 
from  appearance,  the  helmet  dates  about  the 
time  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  was  probably 
brought  here  from  the  church  by  some  earlier 
possessor  of  the  estate. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Gentlcman''s  Magazine  is 
the  following  interesting  letter  relating  to 
this  parish. 

"  About  the  middle  of  last  month,*  as 
some  labourers  employed  by  Mr.  Moor,  of 
Hermitage,  in  the  comity  of  Stafford,  were 
digging  up  a  piece  of  ground  in  order  to 
make  a  garden,  they  discovered,  at  the  depth 
of  two  feet  from  the  surface,  some  Roman 
weapons  in  brass.  They  are  four  in  number, 
two  of  them  supposed  to  be  bolt-heads  of 
the  balista ;  the  other  two  are  assuredly 
heads  of  Roman  spears.  They  are  much 
corroded  by  lying  in  the  earth,  but  are  finely 
encrusted  with  ajrugo,  as  smooth  and  beau  • 
tiful  as  if  coA'ered  with  a  green  varnish. 
They  are  of  different  sizes,  and  the  drawings 
I  send  you  are  something  smaller  than  the 
originals.  A  singularity  appears  to  me  in 
both  the  bolt-heads — viz.,  an  ear,  or  loop,  on 
one  side  only.  The  opinion  of  your  anti- 
quarian correspondents  is  desired,  relative 
to  the  use  of  that  appendage.  Dr.  Plott, 
in  his  '  History  of  Staffordshire,'  pp.  403, 
404,  gives  us  a  representation  and  descrip- 
tion of  both  these  species  of  weapons,  thougli 
those  he  hath  delineated  are  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  these  in  shape.  The  bolt  heads 
he  supposes  to  have  belonged  to  the  cata- 
pulta,  of  which  some  doubt  may  possibly  be 
entertained  ;  and  the  spear  he  calls  the  vena- 
hdnm,  or  '  hunting  spear '  of  the  Romans, 
in  which  perhaps  he  is  not  mistaken.  The 
ani.ii|uities,  I  am  now  describing,  are  placed 

«  The  writci  rtatos  big  letter  Jlay  15,  1"S2, 
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in  my  museum,   where  any  curious  person 
may  inspect  them. — Richard  Greene." 

Upon  this  a  correspondent  replies  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Gentlcman^s  il/«^«sme,  "  What 
Mr.  Greene,  in  your  magazine  for  June  Last, 
p.  281,  after  Dr.  Plott,  calls  the  'bolt-head  of 
a  catapulta,'  is  the  weapon  or  instrument  ge- 
nerally known  by  the  name  of  a  Celt,  of  which 
an  ample  catalogue  maybe  seen  in  the  'Archaj- 
ologia,'  voL  iv,  p.  lOG,  and  seq.  His  spear 
is  a  common  military  weapon,  and  equally 
calculated  for  hunting  men  and  beasts." 

Contradictory  as  these  explanations  are  in 
some  points,  they  yet  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  Kere,  must  have  been  the  site  of  a  Eoman 
encampment,  if  not  an  actual  ground  of 
battle  between  the  legions  of  Rome  and  the 
natives.  In  either  case  this  spot  cannot  fail 
to  have  an  interest  for  those  who  do  not  live 
for  the  present  only,  but  are  glad  at  times 
to  escape  from  it  by  flinging  themselves  back 
into  the  past. 

Hawkesyard  Park  is  situated  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  river  Trent,  which  as 
Spencer  tells  us — 

"  lu  himself  enslaves 
Both  thii-tj'  sorts  of  fish  and  tliiity  siuidi-y  streams." 

The  house  is  deeply  embosomed  in  trees. 
From  tlie  grounds  are  obtained  several 
highly  picturesque  views  of  the  church  upon 
the  rock,  dedicated  to  St.  John  Baptist. 
The  annual  wake  is  still  held  on  the  nearest 
Sunday  before  or  after  Midsummer  Day, 
the  festival  of  the  patron  saint. 

The  church,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
ancient  in  the  county,  Avas  rebuilt  in  the 
years  1845  to  1848  in  its  old  Norman  style. 

WHITFIELD  HALL,  Northumberland,  the 
seat  of  William  Ord,  Esq.  In  the  twelfth 
century,  the  manor  and  estate  were  granted 
by  Ada,  Countess  of  Northumberland  (mo- 
ther of  Jlalcolm  IV.  and  William  the  Lion, 
Kings  of  Scotland),  to  her  chaplain,  Robert, 
to  be  held  of  the  church  and  canons  of  Hex- 
ham. This  grant  was  confirmed  by  the  two 
monarchs  to  Robert  the  chaplain,  and  his 
heirs,  and  it  remahied  for  six  centui'ies  m  the 
N^liitfield  family,  who  at  length,  m  1750,  sold 
it  to  AYilliam  Ord,  Esq.,  of  Hexham,  the 
grandfather  of  the  present  proprietor.  To 
the  estate  in  general,  and  the  tenants  upon 
it,  the  change  Avas  highly  advantageous.  The 
last  of  the  Whitfields  who  held  the  property, 
was  so  insolvent  by  the  maintenance  of  a 
large  family,  and  the  extravagance  of  his 
eldest  son,  that  he  was  nnalile  to  unprove 
?ns  estate,  or  to  remove  the  many  serious 
evils  under  which  it  laboured.  The  roads 
through  the  parish  were  mere  trackAvays, 
and  the  principal  employment  of  the  people 
was  the  conveyance  of  lead  ore  to  the  neigh- 
bom-ing  smelt-millsj  iu  sacks,  on  the  backs  of 


ponies.     There  was  not  a  cart  on  the  Avhole 
estate ;   yet  it  comprised  the   entire  parish, 
consistmg  of  twelve  thousand  fifteen  hundred 
and  seven  acres,  and  even  extended  into  two 
or  three  adjoining  parishes.    The  farms  were 
very  small,  seldom  exceeding  twenty  pounds 
a-year  ;     and   the   dAvelling-houses  and  farm 
offices  ui:)on  them  were  of  the  most  wretched 
description.    Of  these,  the  present  family  have 
pulled  doA\m  between  seventy  and  eighty,  re- 
placing them  Avith  large  and  substantial  build- 
uigs.     In  addition  to  this  necessary  work  of 
renovation,  they  have  erected  numerous  cot- 
tages, Avorkshops,  mills  for  grinding  corn,  and 
others  for  saAving  timber.     The  spirit  of  im- 
provement thus   aAvakened,  the  roads  have 
been   rendered   passable,    the   land  dramed, 
enclosures  and  plantations  formed,  and  the 
AA'hole  face  of  the  country  as  much  changed 
for  the  better  as  the  habits,  food,  and  clothing 
of  the  farmers  and  theii'  dependents. 

The  house,  Avhich  occupied  the  site  of  the 
present  mansion,  Avas,  probably,  of  no  very 
ancient  date.  It  Avas  a  large  square  stone 
building  ;  a  mass,  perhaps,  of  additions  from 
time  to  time,  and  chiefly  m  the  seventeenth 
centurv,  to  the  fortalice  inhabited  bv  Sir 
IMatthcAv  AYhitfield,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI.  The  house,  as  it  noAV  stands,  Avas  built 
by  William  Ord,  in  1785,  but  considerably 
enlarged  afterwards  by  his  son,  who  made  it 
his  principal  residence,  and  expended  large 
sums  upon  it,  as  also  in  improving  the  estate 
generally.  Its  site  is  on  a  dry  ridge,  or 
knoll,  betAveen  the  Allen  and  the  Oxilon 
Burn,  overlooking  a  fine  park,  beautifully 
diversified  by  glades  and  groups  of  noble 
forest- trees,  some  of  Avhich  haA^e  attained  an 
immense  size.  Before  it  is  the  ]Monk-Avord, 
full  of  hollies,  xqjon  a  bold  rocky  declivity, 
the  West  Allen  floAving  at  its  base.  Fcav 
ri\-ers  present  so  decided  a  A'ariet}'  of  as- 
pect as  this  does,  according  to  the  change 
of  seasons.  In  summer,  it  glides  along  be- 
tAveen  its  shady  banks,  to  the  song  of  the 
birds  around,  as  if  nothing  could  ever  ruflle 
it  ;  but  once  let  it  feci  the  breath  of  Avinter, 
and  it  boils  and  foams  over  its  stony  bed  Avith 
all  the  noise  and  fury  of  a  torrent. 

Wlthm  the  hall  are  several  fine  pictures. 
To  name  a  fcAv  only  of  the  principal : — "  The 
Death  of  Joseph,"  by  Carlo  Moratta ;  "  A 
Landscape  and  Figures,"  by  Tenicrs  ;  "  A 
Portrait  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,"  by  him- 
self; "  The  Cup  Found  in  Benjamin's  Sack," 
jjFobably  liy  Vandyke,  &c.,  &c.  Amongst 
the  curious  relics  is  a  nest  of  camp  kettles, 
made  of  copper,  and  fitting  with  great  exact- 
ness into  each  otlier.  They  AA-ere  all  foiuid 
in  a  peat-moss  north  of  Whitfield  Hall.  W^ith 
them  Avas  found  a  brass  strainer,  Avitli  a  haiuUe 
of  the  same  metal,  capable  of  holdmg  about 
a  pint,  and  having  the  holes  beloAV  exceedingly 
linC;  and  of  a  beautiful  pattern.   These  A'essels 
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nre  undoubtedly  Roman  strainers,  and  en- 
graved in  "  Montfaucon's  Roman  Antiqui- 
ties." They  were  presented  by  Mr.  Ord  to 
the  Antiquarian  Society  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  and  are  in  the  museum  of  that  society. 

COWLEY  GROVE,  HiUingdon,  near  Ux- 
bridge,  the  seat  of  Benjamin  Williams,  Esq., 
F.S.A.,  who  is  known  to  the  literary  world 
as  having  discovered  in  the  Continental 
libraries  several  MS.  chronicles  i  elating  to 
the  reigns  of  Richard  II.  and  Henry  V., 
which  he  collated,  and  presented  to 
the  English  Historical  Society,  and  has 
edited  for  them.  Mr.  Williams  is  a  lineal 
descendant  of  Sir  David  Williams,  of  Ham 
Court,  Bampton,  Oxon,  one  of  the  Barons 
of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 

Cowley  Grove  is  principally  remarkable 
from  having  been  the  abode  of  two  actors 
in  succession,  both  celebrated  in  their  day, 
though  for  very  different  sorts  of  excellence. 
The  tirst  of  these  was  Barton  Booth,  the 
tragedian,  who  is  said  to  have  been  de- 
scended from  a  branch  of  the  Delamcre 
family.  He  was  educated  under  Dr.  Busby 
at  Westminster,  being  intended  by  his 
friends  for  the  clerical  profession,  but — 
"  Naturam  expellas  furca,  tamen  usque  re- 
currit" — his  natural  bias  towards  the  stage 
was  not  to  be  restrained  by  the  trammels  in 
which  he  had  been  held,  and  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  stole  away  from  school  to 
try  his  fortunes  upon  the  stage  in  Ireland, 
Avliere  he  made  liis  lirst  appearance  in  the 
character  of  "  Oronoko."  Success  recon- 
ciled him  to  his  friends,  and  in  1701  he  re- 
turned to  England,  having  taken  an  en- 
gagement under  Betterton.  For  eleven 
years  he  went  on  gradually  increasing  in 
reputation,  till  his  performance  in  1712  of 
Addison's  "  Cato  "  established  at  once  his 
fame  and  fortune.  He  was  now,  by  Lord 
Bolingbroke's  interest,  appointed  joint  man- 
ager of  the  theatre,  a  situation  wliich  he 
held  tin  his  death,  when  he  was  buried  at 
Hilliugdon,  according  to  the  letter  of  his 
will,  a  monument  being  erected  to  his  memory 
in  Westminster  Abbey  by  his  widow,  who  be- 
came, in  the  sequel,  mistress  of  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough.  Barton  Street  and  Cowley 
Street,  Westminster,  both  belonged  to  Booth. 

The  next  occupant  was  John  Rich,  who 
opened  Covent  Garden  Theatre  in  1733,  and 
afterwards  became  so  noted  by  the  invention 
of  the  English  harlequinade,  or  pantomime, 
a  species  of  entertainment  which  must  have 
some  merit  in  spite  of  its  grotesque  bar- 
barism, since  it  pleases  all  ages  even  in  the 
present  day  as  much  as  when  it  was  first 
originated.  But  Rich  has  more  substantial 
claims  to  our  regard.  He  was  the  friend 
and  patron  of  Hogarth,  who  painted  for 
him  his  series  of  pictures  called  "  Mariage 


a  la  Mode,"  and  introduced  him  in  two  of 
his  paintings  from  the  Beggars'  Opera,  as 
also  in  his  "  Garden  Scene  at  Cowley,"  a 
duplicate  of  one  which  the  artist  had  ex- 
ecuted for  Sir  Andrew  Fountain,  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  fountain  in  the  picture  being 
an  allusion  to  Sir  Andrew's  name.  A 
portrait  of  Rich  in  the  character  of  harle- 
quin still  adorns  a  room  of  the  Garrick 
Club,  that  may  truly  be  said  to  hold  its 
revels  under  the  auspices  of  Momus. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  the 
property  was  occupied  by  Henry  Michael 
Evans,  Esq.,  who  died  in  1796,  and  then  by  Ge- 
neral Tatton,and  the  Hon.  David  Anstruther. 

Cowley  Grove  subsequently  passed  into 
the  possession  of  Thomas  Lane,  Esq.,  a 
London  merchant,  and  was  afterwards,  be- 
queathed by  his  son,  Benjamin  Arthur  I^ane, 
Esq.,  to  Henry  Champernoune,  Esq.,  of  Dart- 
ington  House,  Devonshire,  who  sold  it  about 
the  year  1830  to  Thomas  Williams,  Esq., 
father  of  the  present  owner. 

The  grounds  of  Cowley  Grove  are  ex- 
tremely beautiful,  an  advantage  they  owe 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  inventive  taste  of 
Hogarth,  under  whose  direction  they  were 
laid  out  and  arranged  as  we  now  see  them. 

SHRIGLEY  HALL,  Cheshire,  in  the  parish 
of  Prestbury,  about  four  miles  and  a-half  to 
the  north-east  of  Macclesfield,  the  seat  of  the 
Rev.  Brabazon  Lowther.  This  was  for  many 
generations  the  property  of  the  ancient  family 
of  the  Downes,  the  last  owner  of  that  name 
being  the  nineteenth  in  direct  male  descent 
from  Robert  de  Downes,  who  lived  in  the 
reign  of  King  John.  From  the  earliest  ages 
the  head  of  this  house  was  one  of  the  eight 
subordinate  foresters  of  the  ancient  forest  of 
Macclesfield.  This  was  an  hereditary  office 
attached  to  the  Shrigley  estate,  but  upon  the 
land  being  disforested,  and  granted  to  the 
Derby  family,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  it 
of  course  was  abolished. 

The  Downes  would  appear  to  have  pos- 
sessed many  eminent  characters  amongst 
them,  a  distinction  Avhich  they  maintained 
up  to  a  very  recent  period.  One  of  that 
name,  Peter  Downes,  brother  to  the  last 
possessor,  served  as  a  midshipman  aboard 
the  Leander,  of  fifty  guns,  and  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  the  Nile.  After  the  action 
this  ship  was  sent  oif  by  Nelson  with  de- 
spatches, when  she  fell  in,  near  Candia,  with 
the  French  ship,  Genereux  of  seventy  guns, 
which  had  escaped  from  the  previous  battle. 
A  sanguinary  action  commenced  between  the 
two  ships  on  the  17th  of  August,  1798,  in 
which  the  young  midshipman  so  highly 
distinguished  himself  that  he  received  the 
thanks  of  his  gallant  commander.  Sir  Thomas 
Boulden  Thompson.  In  the  course  of  the 
fight,  however,  he  had  received  a  mortal 
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•wound,   of  wliich  lie  died  on  the  following 
day. 

Shrigley  was  sold  by  Edward  Downes, 
Esq.,  to  the  late  AVilliam  Turner,  Esq.,  of 
Mill  Hill,  Lancashire,  and  M.P.  for  Black- 
burn in  three  successive  Parliaments.  The 
latter  gentleman  devised  it  by  will  to  liis 
granddaughter,  Ellen  Jane  Legh,  who 
brought  tlie  estate  by  marriage  to  the  Rev. 
Brabazon  Lowther,  the  present  possessor, 
descended  from  tlie  very  ancient  family 
of  the  Lowthers  in  Westmorland,  wlicre  they 
were  settled  long  before  the  Norman  conquest. 

The  mansion  was  built  by  the  late  William 
Turner,  Esq.,  and  is  a  large  modern  building, 
of  the  Ionic  order,  with  tine  stone  dressing, 
and  handsome  portico  of  massive  stone  pil- 
lars. It  is  pleasantly  situated  npon  a  gentle 
eminence,  among  well  -  timbered  grounds, 
commanding  extensive  and  beautiful  views  of 
the  plains  of  Cheshire,  part  of  North  AVales, 
the  southern  portion  of  Lancashire,  and 
the  distant  town  of  ^Manchester.  Behind  tlie 
mansion  the  grounds  swell  up  gradually  into 
the  mountainous  range  of  hills  towards  Lyme 
Park,  the  boundary  of  the  Shrigley  estate. 

Near  the  southern  park-gate  i.s  the  chapel  of 
Pott  Shrigley,  seated  at  the  junction  of  seve- 
ral valleys,  overhung  by  luxuriant  woods, 
and  presenting  as  charming  a  landscape  as  it 
is  possible  to  conceive  away  from  the  sunny 
skies  of  Greece  or  Italy.  This  edifice  is 
extremely  old,  consisting  of  an  embattled 
stone  tower,  a  nave  with  side  aisles,  and  a 
chancel.  The  aisles  are  divided  from  the 
nave  by  two  pointed  arches  on  either  side. 
The  roof  of  the  nave,  as  well  as  of  the  chancel, 
is  of  painted  oak,  and  in  the  east  window  are 
some  remains  of  painted  glass  ;  while  the  fit- 
tings up  being  of  the  same  characters — the 
pews  alone  excepted — the  Avhole  has  rather 
the  appearance  of  a  collegiate  chapel  than  of 
a  country  church.  But  indeed  it  was  origi- 
nally intended  for  a  chantry,  having  been 
built  in  Roman  Catholic  times  by  Geoflrey 
Downes,  who  died  about  the  7th  year  of 
Henry  VII.,  having  provided  handsomely 
for  its  maintenance.  It  is  now  in  tlie  patron- 
age of  the  Rev.  Brabazon  Lowther. 

NONSUCH  PAEK,  in  the  county  of  Surrey, 
the  seat  of  William  Francis  Gamul  Farmer, 
Esq,  When  King  Henry  the  Eiglith  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  manor  of  Cudding- 
ton,  by  exchange  with  the  family  of  Coding- 
ton, ho  pulled  down  the  old  mansion,  and 
in  the  Little  Park,  con.sisting  of  six  hundred 
and  seventy-one  acres,  he  began  to  build  a 
new  palace  in  its  place,  which,  however,  he 
did  not  live  to  complete.  From  its  real,  or 
supposed  superiority  to  all  other  palaces,  it 
acquired  the  name  of  Xonc'^iich ;  so  at  least 
we  are  informed  by  Leland  in  the  following 
distich  : — 


"Hanc  quia  non  habont  similem,  lawlare  Britanm 
Scepesoleiit,  nuUique  parem  cogiiomine  dicunt." 

The  palace  still  remained  unfinished  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Maiy,  who  gave  it  in  exchange 
for  other  lands  to  Henry  ritzalan,Earl  of  Arun- 
del, to  hold  of  the  honour  ofHampton  Court  in 
free  soccage,  by  fealty  only.  Subsequently, 
he  obtained  from  Queen  Elizabeth  the  North 
Park,  commonly  called  Nonsuch  Great  Park, 
in  exchange  for  other  estates,  and  he  then 
completed  the  buildings,  which  had  been 
left  imperfect  by  Henry  the  Eighth. 

Nonsuch  was  often  visited  by  Elizabeth 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  earl,  and  also  after 
his  decease,  wlien  it  devolved  to  Lord  Lum- 
ley,  who  had  married  one  of  his  daughters 
and  coheirs.  At  length  the  Queen  pur- 
chased the  palace  and  Little  Park  of  his 
lordship,  and  here,  during  the  latter  part  of 
her  reign,  she  constantly  resided  during  the 
summer  season,  its  vicinity  to  London,  as 
well  as  its  natural  beauties,  making  it  a 
desirable  retreat.  It  was  at  Nonsuch  that 
the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Essex  had  his  cele- 
brated interview  with  the  Queen,  upon  his 
unl^idden  return  from  Ireland,  an  account  of 
which  is  given  in  a  letter  from  Rowland 
Whyteto  Sir  Robert  Sydney,  dated  ''  Non- 
such, Michaelmas  Day  at  noone."  It  is 
preserved  in  the  Sydney  state  papers,  and 
runs  thus  : — "  Upon  3Iichaelmas  eve,  about 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  my  lord  of  Essex 
liglited  at  court-gate  in  post,  and  made  all 
hast  up  to  the  presence,  and  soe  to  the  Privy 
Chamber,  and  .itaied  not  till  he  came  to  the 
Queen's  bed-chamber,  where  he  found  the 
Queen  newly  up,  the  hare  about  her  face  ;  he 
kneeled  unto  her,  kissed  her  hands,  and  had 
some  private  speech  with  her,  which  seemed 
to  give  him  groat  contentment  ;  for,  coming 
from  her  Majestie  to  goe  shifte  himself  in 
his  chamber,  he  was  very  pleasant,  and 
thancked  God,  though  he  had  sufl'ered  much 
trouble  and  storms  abroad,  he  found  a  sweet 
calm  at  home,  'Tis  much  wondered  at  here, 
that  he  went  so  boldly  to  Her  IMajesties  pre- 
sence, .siie  not  being  ready,  and  he  soe  full  of 
dirt  and  mire,  that  his  very  face  was  full  of 
yt.  About  eleven  he  was  read}',  and  Avent 
up  agalne  to  the  Queen,  and  conferred  with 
her  till  half  an  howre  after  twelve.  As  yet 
all  was  well,  and  her  visage  very  gracious 
towards  hym.  Until  this  time  the  Queen 
had  shewn  no  displeasure,  but  Avhen  (after 
his  dinner)  he  again  went  into  her  presence, 
he  found  her  much  changed  in  that  small 
tyme,  for  she  began  to  call  hj'in  to  question 
for  liis  return,  and  was  not  satisfied  in  the 
manner  of  his  coming  away,  and  leaving  all 
things  at  soe  great  hazard.  She  apointed  the 
Lords  to  heare  hym,  and  soe  they  went  to 
cownsell  in  the  afternoonc- — and  he  went 
with  them,  where  they  satt  an  howre.  But 
nothing   was    determined    or    yet    known  ; 
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belike  yt  is  referred  to  a  full  co'misell,  for  all 
the  Lords  are  sent  for  to  be  here  this  day. 
Yt  is  mistrustful  that  for  his  disobedience  he 
shall  be  coraytted.  On  the  same  nyght, 
between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock,  a  command- 
ment came  from  the  Queen  to  my  Lord  of 
Essex,  that  he  should  kepe  his  chamber  ;  and 
on  the  following  Monday  he  was  committed 
to  the  custody  of  the  lord  kee[ier  at  York 
House."  James  the  First  settled  Nonsuch 
Palace,  and  tlie  Little  Park  upon  his  consort, 
Anne  of  Denmark.  The  Great  Park,  which 
was  in  the  tenure  of  Lord  Lumley,  was 
afterwards  bought  for  her  accommodation. 
La  the  next  reign,  the  buildings  and  park 
of  Cuddington,  or  Nonsuch,  were  held  by 
the  Queen  of  Charles  the  First,  till  upon  the 
total  defeat  of  that  monarch,  they  were 
seized  by  the  parliament,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  other  estates  vested  in  the 
crown.  After  the  king's  execution  in  1649, 
certain  commissioners  appointed  to  dispose 
of  the  cro^vn-Iands,  granted  a  lease  of  Non- 
such House  to  Algernon  Sydney ;  and  in 
1650,  the  Cuddington  property  was  sold  to 
George  Smithson  and  others,  who  it  is  sup- 
posed resold  the  Little  Park  of  Nonsuch  to 
Major-General  Lambert,  and  the  Great 
Park  to  Colonel  Thomas  Pride.  At  the 
restoration,  this  and  other  estates  similarly 
acquired,  were  speedily  resumed,  and  the 
Queen  Dowager,  Henrietta  Maria,  recovered 
possession  of  Cuddington. 

In  1665,  when  the  plague  was  at  its  height 
in  the  metropolis,  the  exchequer,  to  escape 
the  infection,  was  removed  to  Nonsuch.  In 
1669,  the  queen  dowager  died,  and  this  pro- 
perty reverted  to  the  crown,  when  Charles 
the  Second  demised  for  ninety-nine  years, 
conditionally,  the  Great  Park,  the  Great 
Park  Meadow,  and  the  mansion  called  AVor- 
cester  Park,  to  Sir  Robert  Long,  Bart.,  who 
had  been  his  secretary  during  his  exile. 
Having  no  issue,  the  baronetcy  was  limited 
over  to  his  nephew,  James  Long,  of  Draycote 
Cerne,  in  Wiltshire,  from  whom  it  descended 
to  Sir  James  Tylney  Long,  Bart.,  the  father 
of  the  late  Mrs.  Long  Wellesley. 

In  1670-1  Charles  bestowed  the  freehold 
of  Nonsuch,  the  Great  and  Little  Parks, 
and  the  Great  Meadow,  Avith  certain  reserves 
to  Barbara,  Countess  of  Castlemaine,  who  was 
then  created  Baroness  of  Nonsuch,  Countess 
of  Southampton,  and  Duchess  of  Cleveland. 
By  her  the  palace,  or  mansion,  of  Non- 
such was  pulled  down,  the  materials  sold, 
and  the  parks  divided  into  farms.  Upon  her 
death  in  1709,  she  was  succeeded  by  her 
grandson,  Charles,  second  Duke  of  Grafton, 
who,  in  less  than  thirty  years,  disposed  of 
tJie  Little  Park,  or  Nonsuch  Park,  to  Joseph 
Thompson,  Esq.  The  new  possessor  soon 
erected  a  dwelling-house  near  the  site  of  the 
old  palace,  which,  although  himself  a  Dis- 


senter, he  gave  to  liis  nephew  Joseph 
Whateley  upon  condition  of  his  taking 
priest's  orders,  and  he  dying  about  the  end 
of  thel7th  century,  directed  by  his  will  that 
the  estate  should  be  sold,  when  it  was  pur- 
chased by  the  late  Samuel  Farmer,  Esq. 

The  present  mansion,  which  was  built  be- 
tM'een  the  years  1802  and  1806,  by  the  grand- 
father of  the  gentleman  now  o-wning  the 
estate,  is  a  large  castellated  edifice  in  the 
Elizabethan  style,  with  octagonal  towers  and 
embattled  parapets.  Since  that  period, — in 
the  year  1845, — it  has  received  many  ad- 
ditions and  improvements,  and  now  exhibits 
the  appearance  of  a  handsome  and  spacious 
pUe,  in  admirable  keeping  wdtli  the  beautiful 
scenery  around  it.  When  tune  shall  have  lent 
its  peculiar  hue  to  the  walls,  and  the  first 
touches  of  decay  shall  ha.ve  become  visible, 
no  great  exertion  of  fancy  will  be  requisite 
to  unagine  it  the  ancient  abode  of  some  sturdy 
baron,  whom  the  building  has  long  survived. 
The  internal  ai-rangements  do  great  credit 
to  the  taste  and  invention  of  the  architect, 
the  late  Su*  Jeffrey  Wyattville,  whether  as  re- 
gards the  purposes  of  ceremony  or  comfort. 
The  lower  story  is  occupied  by  an  elegant 
suite  of  rooms,  consisting  of  a  dining-room, 
an  octagonal  drawhig  room,*  a  library,  and 
other  apartments,  the  general  effect  of  which 
has,  in  some  instances,  been  greatly  heightened 
by  the  introduction  of  stamed  glass  in  the 
windows. 

A  very  considerable  portion  of  the  former 
park  was,  as  we  have  already  seen,  converted 
by  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland  to  farming  pur- 
poses, and  as  such  it  still  remains.  A  part, 
however,  has  been  redeemed  from  the  plough 
by  the  present  owner,  so  that  the  park  and 
pleasure-grounds  now  comprise  about  a  hun- 
dred acres.  He  has  also  entirely  remodelled 
the  gardens,  which  are  of  considerable  extent, 
and  are  well  stored  with  the  choicest  plants. 
Nothing  can  well  exceed  the  size  and 
beauty  of  many  of  the  trees  in  these  de- 
mesnes. There  is  a  honey  locust-tree,  sixty- 
five  feet  in  height,  and  in  girth,  at  one  foot 
from  the  ground,  eight  feet ;  a  chestnut -tree 
equally  tall,  but  no  less  in  girth  than  twelve 
feet  eight  mches  ;  an  abele  tree,  seventy-two 
feet  in  height,  and  in  trunk  eighteen ;  a  plane 
tree — certamly  not  surpassed  in  England  - 
one  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  in  girth,  at 
one  foot  from  the  ground,  fifteen  feet  at 
least.  ]Many  more  might  be  enumerated, 
no  less  remarkable  for  size  or  for  S3'mmetry, 
and    in   particular    a   venerable  elm,    called 

*'  This  fine  apartment  opens  by  large  folding  doors  into 
a  second  drawing  room,  maliing  the  entire  length,  when 
thrown  together,  about  fifty  feet ;  both  rooms  are  lieauti- 
fully  painted  and  embellished  with  large  mirrors ;  the 
latter  contains,  among  other  ornaments,  the  exquisite  sta- 
tuettes of  "Sappho,"  and  "Bacchus  and  Ino,"  which 
were  so  much  admii-ed  in  the  collection  exhibited  by 
Alderman  Copeland  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  In  the  dining- 
room  is  a  chef  d'ctuvre  bv  Quintin  Matsvs. 
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Queen  Elizabeth's  elm,  wliich  stands  a  short 
distance  from  the  Ewell  lodge.  Here,  it  is 
said,  the  maiden  queen  used  to  take  her  stand 
when  shooting  at  the  deer  with  the  cross- 
bow. Beyond  question  it  is  a  singularly- 
fine  tree,  its  girth  being  twenty-two  feet  six 
inches,  and  its  height  full  eighty  feet. 

In  the  January  of  16G5,  Nonsuch  was 
visited  by  Evel}*!!,  and  the  following  is  the 
account  he  gives  of  it  in  his  Diary : — 

"1C65-6,  January  3.  I  supped  in  Nonesuch 
House,  whither  the  office  of  the  Exchequer 
was   transferr'd   during   the  plague,  at   my 
friend's,  iMr.  Parker's,   and  tooke  an  exact 
view  of  ye  plaster  statues  and  bass  relievos 
inserted  'twixt  the  timbers  and  punchions  of 
the  outside  walles  of  the  court ;  which  must 
needs  have  been  the  work  of  some  celebrated 
Italian.    I  much  admir'd  how  tliey  had  lasted 
so  well  and  intire  since  the  thne  of  Henry 
VIII. ,  expos'd  as  they  are  to  the  aire  ;  and 
pitty  it  is  they  are  not  taken  out  and  pre- 
serv'd  in  some  drie  place ;  a  gallarie  would 
become  them.     There  are  some  mezzo  re- 
lievos as  big  as  the  life  ;  the  storie  is  of  ye 
heathen  gods,  emblems,  compartments,  &c. 
The  palace  consists  of  two  courts,  of  which 
the  tirst  is  of  stone,  castle-like,  by  the  Lo. 
Lumlies  (of  whom  'twas  purchas'd) ;  ye  other 
of  timber,  a  Gotiq.  fabric,  but  these  walls 
incomparably   beautitied.       I  observ'd   that 
the  appearing  tunber,  ptunchions,  &c.,  were 
all  so  cover'd  with  scales  of  slate,  that  it 
seem'd  carvM  in  the  wood  and  painted, ;  ye 
slate  fasten'd  on  the  timber  in  pretty  figures, 
that  has,  like  a  coat  of  armour,  preserv'd  it 
from  rotting.      There  stand  in  the  garden 
two    handsome    stone    pyramids,    and    the 
avenue  planted    with  rows  of  faire  elmos ; 
but  the  rest  of  these  goodly  trees,  both  of 
this  and  of  Worcester  Park  adjoining,  Avere 
fell'd  by  those   destructive    and   avaricious 
rebeUs  m  the  late  warr,  which  defae'd  one 
of  the  stateliest  seats  his  Majesty  had." 

SPROSTON  WOOD,  AVrenbury,  in  the 
county  of  Chester,  the  seat  of  Samuel 
Sproston,  Esq.,  the  descendant  of  an  ancient 
family  that  has  resided  here  since  the  time 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  To  the  active  benevo- 
lence of  this  venerable  gentleman  the  county 
is  deeply  indebted.  The  village  school-room 
was  built  chiefly  through  his  exertions,  and 
having  etTected  this  desirable  object,  he  next 
proceeded,  in  conjunction  with  Viscount 
Combermere,  to  endow  a  mastership  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  establishment.  He 
also  gave  a  piece  of  land,  and  a  liberal  dona- 
tion, -when  it  became  necessary  to  make  ad- 
ditions to  the  churchyard  at  Wrenbury,  be- 
sides contributing  largely  to  the  various 
churches  and  schoolrooms  of  the  diocese. 
Nor  has  his  beneficence  been  confined  to 
Cheshire ;   for  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom 


he  has  sought  out  and  relieved  the  dis- 
tressed, with  a  spirit  that  has  seemed  to  be 
never  weary  of  doing  good. 

The  present  mansion  was  built  by  Samuel 
Sproston,  Esq.,  in  1827.  It  is  a  handsome 
and  substantial  edifice,  of  no  distinct  archi- 
tectural character,  surrounded  with  old  but 
still  verdant  trees,  and  the  pleasure  grounds 
are  laid  out  with  much  taste. 

The  present  owner  has  greatly  increased 
the  estate  by  purchases  in  the  townships  of 
AYrenbury,  Newhall,  and  Audlem. 


EROADLANDS  Hampshire,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Test,  tJie  seat  of  Viscount  Palmerston. 
For  two  centuries  this  property  belonged  to 
the  St.  Barbes,  one  of  whom  represented  the 
county  of  Southampton  in  CroniM-ell's  Parlia- 
ment ;  but  about  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Temple 
family,  from  wliich  that  of  Palmerston  is 
paternally  derived. 

'ilie  mansion  stands  upon  the  eastern  side 
of  the  river  Test.  It  is  built  of  fine  white 
bricks,  and  presents  an  elegant  facade, 
adorned  with  a  portico  in  the  purest  style  of 
the  Ionic  order.  In  other  respects  it  is 
plain  and  simple,  and  on  that  very  account 
harmonizes  the  better  with  the  serenity  of 
the  landscape  around  it.  The  hiteriov  ar- 
rangements are  admirable,  bearing  ample 
testimony  to  the  taste  of  the  nobleman  under 
whose  direction  the  building  was  erected. 
The  collection  of  paintings  here  by  some  of 
the  most  eminent  old  masters  deserves  also 
to  be  noticed,  although  the  attempt  to  de- 
scribe them  as  they  should  be  described, 
would  far  exceed  any  limits  we  could  reason- 
ably propose  to  ourselves.  ^Ve  must  con- 
tent ourselves  therefore  with  briefiy  enu- 
merating a  few  of  them.  Amongst  the 
landscapes  is  one  of  large  size  by  Salvator 
Rosa,  possessing  all  that  gloomy  splendour, 
Avhich  cliaracterizes  his  paintings.  A  se- 
cond and  third  by  N.  Poussin  ;  a  fourth  by 
Swanaret  ;  a  fifth  by  Eugydare ;  a  sixth 
introducing  figures  of  the  Holy  Family,  by 
Claude ;  and  a  seventh,  with  men  and  horses, 
by  A\'ouvermann. 

Amongst  the  more  miscellaneous  class  of 
paintings  is  a  ''  Young  ]\Ian's  Head,"  by 
Carracci ;  and  as  opposed  to  it,  the  "Head  of 
an  Old  Man"  by  llembrandt ;  and  another 
by  Vandyke,  the  "  Prodigal's  Eeturn,"  by 
Guercino;  the  "  Descent  f'lom   the  Cross,' 

(a  copy  from  Dan  da  Volterro)  by  Domeni- 
chino,  &c.  <S:c. 

The  collection  of  ancient  statuary  has 
been  made  with  no  less  taste  and  judgment, 
and  presents  some  pieces  of  very  superior 
merit;  in  particular  a  head  of  Juno,  which 
though  somewhat  corroded  by  time,   is  yet 

almost  perfect.     Here  also  are  two  bass  re 
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licfs,    besides     various    otlier    productions 
of  the  classic  times. 

Few  seats  are  surrounded  by  a  fairer  land- 
scape than  this  of  l>i-oadlands.  'J'he  I'ark, 
of  an  irregular  triangular  shape,  extends 
about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  to  the  river  Test, 
Avhich  here  unites  its  various  branches  into 
a  single  channel — the  canal  excepted — and 
spreads  out  into  a  liroad  expanse  of  orna- 
mental water.  This  Park  exhibits  many 
noble  trees  of  various  kinds,  scattered 
singly,  or  in  groups,  arranged  with  exqui- 
site taste  and  effect.  On  the  side  that 
abuts  on  Romsey,  it  is  about  half  a  mUe 
in  length. 

The  width  of  the  valley  of  the  Test  is 
here  almost  tliree  quarters  of  a  mile, 
if  measured  from  the  commencement 
of  the  rise  on  either  side.  Above  Rom- 
sey it  extends  westward  into  a  sort  of 
basin,  and  again  widens  in  the  same  direc- 
tion opposite  the  middle  of  the  entire 
length  of  Broadlands.  Between  these  points 
it  is  narrowed  by  hills  that  jut  out  in  gentle 
swellings,  one  of  which  slopes,  lawn-like, 
towards  the  meadows,  while  the  other  stands 
out  like  a  fortress  made  by  nature,  and  in- 
deed bears  the  marks  of  having  been  once 
artificially  fortified  upon  all  except  its 
steepest  sides.  The  summit  is  remarkably 
flat,  and  covered  with  a  green  turf  as  soft  to 
the  tread  as  velvet.  IVIingled  with  the  grass 
is  an  abundance  of  wild  thyme  and  other 
aromatic  herbage,  so  that  on  a  fine  summer's 
day,  the  whole  place  glitters  with  the  glance 
of  tiny  wings,  and  the  air  is  alive  with  the 
busy  hum  of  bees  attracted  thither  Ijy  the 
fragrance. 

From  the  top  of  this  eminence  the  views 
are  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  their  effect  is 
not  a  little  heightened  by  their  being  broken 
and  separated  by  clumps  of  trees,  that  are 
A^ariously  dispersed  upon  the  crown  and  mar- 
gin of  the  hill.  These  views  are  principally 
four,  though  of  course  they  may  be  yet 
more  diversified  if  the  spectators  take  up 
other  positions.  First,  upon  the  right  hand 
is  a  prospect  down  the  valley,  and  across 
Southampton  water  to  the  New  Forest:  per- 
haps it  may  even  extend,  as  the  peasants  of 
the  neighbourhood  say  it  does,  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  but  for  this  the  day  must  be  fine, 
and  the  atmosphere  remarkably  free  from 
vapour ;  it  may  be  doubted  too,  whether 
much  would  be  gained  to  the  spectator  by 
this  extension  of  his  prospect,  for  nothing 
can  well  be  imagined  more  beautiful  than 
the  nearer  landscape  when  the  clouds,  under 
the  influence  of  a  gentle  west-wind,  are  fling- 
ing their  light  shadows  upon  it,  and  for  a 
moment  interrupting  the  sunshine.  Secondly, 
to  the  left  of  the  scene  just  mentioned,  is  the 
view  of  Broadlands,  forming  with  its  Ionic 
porch  a  graceful  contrast  to  tlie  beauties  of 


nature.  Thirdly,  comes  tljc  view  of  Romsej', 
the  only  objection  to  wliich  is  the  too  great 
remoteness  of  the  abbey-church,  the  most 
interesting  feature  that  the  town  presents. 
Lastly,  there  is  the  view  up  the  valley  of 
the  Test,  which  here  assumes  the  appear- 
ance of  an  amphitheatre  with  finely- wooded 
margins,  the  bright  streams  glittering  among 
fields  of  the  freshest  verdure ;  while  here 
and  there  some  blighted  trunk  of  a  tree 
stands  out  amongst  all  this  life  and  youth 
like  a  church- yard  in  some  crowded  city,  as 
if  to  remind  us  that  the  scene  after  all  is 
fleeting. 

Of  the  present  illustrious  possessor  it  is 
unnecessary,  and  might  be  deemed  ungrace- 
ful to  speak  here;  but  we  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  of  letting  his  predecessor  in  the 
family  honours  and  estate  speak  for  himself 
in  the  beautiful  epitaph  he  composed  "  To 
the  Memory  of  Frances,  Viscountess  Palmer- 
ston,  and  now  to  be  seen  in  Romsey  church. 

"  ^^^!oe'el•  lilie  me  witli  trembling  anguisli  brings 
His  heart's  wliole  treasure  to  fair  tJristol's  springs; 
AVhoe'er  like  me  to  soothe  distress  and  pain 
Shall  court  these  salutary  springs  in  vain  ; 
Condemn'd  like  me  to  hear  the  i'aint  reply, 
To  mark  the  fading  cheek,  the  sinking  eye  ; 
From  the  chill  brow  to  wipe  the  damp  of  death., 
And  Avatch  in  dumb  despair  the  shortening  breath, 
If  chance  should  bring  liim  to  this  artless  line, 
Let  the  sad  mourner  know  his  pangs  were  mine. 
Ordaiu'd  to  lose  the  partner  of  my  breast, 
"V\'hose  virtue  -warm'd  me,  and  whose  beauty  blest, 
Fraui'd  every  tie  that  binds  the  heart  to  prove, 
Her  duty  friendship,  and  her  friendship  lo^e. 
Eut  yet  reraerab'ring  that  the  parting  sigh 
Appoints  the  just  to  slumber,  not  to  die  ; 
The  startLirg  tear  I  chcck'd— I  kiss  the  rod, 
And  not  to  earth  resign  her,  but  to  God." 

PAINSHILL,  Surrey,  the  seat  of  Mrs. 
Harriet  Cooper,  widow  of  the  late  Wil- 
liam Henry  Cooper,  Esq.,  high  sherift" 
for  that  county  in  1836.  This  property, 
since  the  reign  of  George  the  Second,  has 
passed  through  a  variety  of  hands.  At  that 
period  it  belonged  to  the  Hon.  Charles  Ha- 
milton, youngest  son  of  James,  sixth  Earl  of 
Abercorn,  from  wdtom  it  came  by  purchase  to 
Benjamin  Bond  Hopkins,  Esq.,  maternally 
related  to  the  citizen  of  that  name,  stigma- 
tized by  Pope  as  Vulture  Hopkins.  Speaking 
of  riches,  the  satirist  asks, 

"What  can  they  give? -to  dying  Hopkins,  heirs? " 

And  m  a  note,  full  of  yet  more  bitterness,  he 
adds,  "Hopkins — a  citizen,  Avhose  rapacity 
obtained  him  the  name  of  Vulture  Hopkins. 
He  lived  worthless,  but  died  Avorth  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  which  he  woidd 
give  to  no  person  living,  but  left  it  so  as  not 
to  be  inherited  till  after  the  second  genera- 
tion. His  counsel  representmg  to  him  how 
many  years  it  must  be  before  this  could  take 
cftect,  and  that  his  money  could  only  lie  at 
interest  all  that  time,  he  expressed  great  joy 
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thereat,  and  said,  '  they  would  tlieu  be  as 
long  in  spending  as  he  had  been  in  getting  it.' 
But  the  Court  of  Chancer)' afterwards  set  aside 
the  will,  and  gave  it  to  the  heir  at  law." 

This  man  lived  in  Old  Broad  Street,  but 
kis  property  extended  through  London, 
Middlesex,  Kent,  Surrey,  Northamptonshire, 
Wiltshire,  and  other  counties.  He  was  of 
low  origm,  and  made  the  greater  part  of  his 
immense  fortune  during  the  mania  of  the 
South  Sea  bubble,  wliich,  while  it  ruined 
thousands,  of  course  enriched  a  few  adven- 
turers. A  long  account  of  him  is  given  in 
the  second,  fifty-eighth,  and  sixty  fourth 
volumes  of  the  Gentleman^ s  Magazine. 

Painshill  next  became,  by  purchase,  the 
property  of  Robert  Hibbert,  Esq.,  a  West 
India  merchant,  who,  after  possessing  it  for 
about  four  years,  disposed  of  it  to  William 
Moffat,  Esq.,  and  with  him  it  did  not  remain 
for  a  much  longer  period.  We  next  find  this 
estate  in  the  hands  of  the  Right  Hon.  Henry 
Lawes  Luttrell,  second  earl  of  Carhampton, 
at  whose  decease  it  vested  in  liis  coun- 
tess. She  dying  in  1831,  it  was  purchased  a 
few  months  afterwards  jjy  Mr.  Cooper.  In 
1840  he  also  died,  leaving  it  to  his  widow,  by 
whom  it  is  still  enjoyed. 

The  mansion  was  erected  by  Bond  Hop- 
kins, Esq.,  already  mentioned.  It  is  a  square 
buildmg,  with  a  portico  in  front,  of  the  Gre- 
cian style  of  architecture,  supported  by  four 
tall  columns;  roses  and  festoons  ornament 
the  frieze  in  succession.  It  stands  upon  the 
broAV  of  a  terrace  sloping  gradually  to  the 
river  ]\Iole,  wliich  bounds  the  estate  on  two 
sides — the  north-east  and  south-east,  winding 
along  in  a  serpenthie  course,  and  give  to  the 
whole  an  irregular  but  picturesque  appear- 
ance. The  way  to  the  entrance-hall  is  by  a 
flight  of  steps,  with  stone-blockings,  each 
surmounted  by  a  sphinx.  This  hall,  about 
thirty  feet  long  and  of  an  oval  form,  opens 
to  the  back-front  by  means  of  folding-doors, 
and  there  a  second,  but  smaller,  portico  is 
seen,  with  a  double  flight  of  steps,  below 
Avhich  is  a  carriage-way.  Witliin  the  house 
are  two  drawing  rooms,  each  being  eighteen 
feet  m  width,  and  iifty-five  m  length,  Avith  a 
saloon  and  dinhig-room  of  nearly  the  same 
proportions  as  the  entrance-hall  just  de- 
scribed. Scattered  through  these  apart- 
ments is  to  be  found  a  valuable  collection  of 
small  pictures,  some  by  Paul  Veronese  and 
Guercino,  but  principally  by  Dutch  masters 
of  the  greatest  eminence. 

The  grounds,  which  were  laid  out  by  Mr. 
Hamilton,  and  are  said  to  be  amongst  the 
earliest  specimens  of  that  new  style  of  land- 
scape-gardening which  superseded  the  stiff 
and  formal  Dutch  school,  whereui, 

"  Grove  nods  at  prove,  each  alley  has  its  brother, 
And  half  the  platform  just  reflects  the  othei-." 


In  this  instance  the  natural  advantages  of  the 
ground  presented  a  fine  scope  for  a  man  of 
taste  and  judgment.  If  the  Avest  side  of  the 
park  is  nearly  level,  that  next  to  the  ]\Iole  is 
infinitely  diversified,  here  swelling  up  into 
bold  heights,  and  there  sinkuig  down  again 
into  glades  and  valleys,  more  or  less  steep, 
and  branchuig  out  into  different  directions. 
One  of  the  principal  ornaments  contributed 
by  art  to  this  charming  landscape  is  a  lake, 
studded  with  small  islands,  and  in  many  parts 
fringed  Avith  Aveeping  AvilloAvs  intermixed  Avith 
firs,  and  oaks,  and  various  khids  of  timber. 
In  other  parts,  the  banks  of  the  Avater  are 
completely  shut  out  by  thick  plantations,  so 
tliat  its  Avhole  extent  can  never  be  seen  at  one 
view.  Some  Gothic  ruins,  skirting  it  on  one 
side,  and  two  or  three  bridges  from  the  main- 
land to  the  islets,  add  not  a  little  to  the 
general  effect.  The  principal  one  of  these 
is  in  part  ornamented  Avith  single  trees — 
many  of  them  noble  cedars — and  in  part 
covered  Avith  dense  thickets  of  laurel  and 
other  evergreens,  m  the  midst  of  Avhicli  is  an 
artificial  grotto  constructed  with  quai-tz  and 
various  kinds  of  spar.  The  chief  room  in 
the  grotto  is  about  forty  feet  in  its  utmost 
diameter,  the  dome-like  roof  bemg  sup- 
ported by  a  rude  mass  in  the  centre,  Avhile 
several  glimpses  of  the  lake  are  caught 
through  openings  in  the  walls,  the  effect, 
as  the  fancy  may  easily  conclude,  of  time. 
The  AA'ay  to  this  room  is  by  a  long  and  gloomy 
passage. 

At  tlie  upper  part  of  the  lake  tlie  ground 
rises  precipitately  Avith  a  rugged  surface  till 
it  almost  seems  a  cliff,  OA-erhanging  the  river 
]\Iole.  Along  the  ridge  of  this  is  so  tliick  a 
forest  of  pines,  firs,  and  birch,  overspread 
ing  the  neighbouring  heights  and  acclivities, 
that  it  might  Avell  be  taken  for  a  real  Avilder- 
ness,  the  various  AA-alks  appearing  not  to  have 
been  designed,  but  absolutely  cut  through  the 
Avoods. 

Upon  the  brow  of  a  steep  ascent,  somewhat 
difficult  of  access  from  the  thickness  of  the 
Avoods,  stand  the  ruins  of  a  hermitage,  which, 
though  sneered  at  byAValpole,  isexceedmgly 
picturesque.  Not  seeing,  or  not  choosing  to 
see,  the  real  purpose  for  which  it  AA-as  placed 
tiiere,  he  observes,  "  it  Ls  almost  comic  to 
set  aside  a  quarter  of  one's  garden  to  be  me- 
lancholy in,"  a  notion  that  most  assuredly 
never  entered  into  the  head  of  the  builder. 
It  Avas  erected,  partly  as  commanding  a  fine 
prospect,  and  partly  as  being  a  picturesque 
object  in  admirable  harmony  Avith  the  scene 
around. 

Farthei*  on,  in  tlie  midst  of  pines,  oaks, 
and  other  trees,  is  an  embattled  tower,  about 
sixty  feet  high,  built  of  brick,  and  having 
the  venerable  look  of  a  Avatch-toAver  of  the 
middle  ages.     Witliin  are  four  rooms,  of  no 
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very  great  dimensions,  and  at  one  of  the 
angles  is  a  circular-formed  staircase,  leading 
upwards  to  the  leads,  from  which  several  de  ■ 
lightful  views  present  themselves.  At  the 
top  it  is  cro^vned  with  a  six-sided  spire,  taper- 
ing up  into  the  blue  air.  But  the  best  pomt 
of  view,  and  that  which  may  be  said  to  pre- 
sent at  one  glance  all  the  surrounding  beau- 
ties, will  be  found  at  a  little  buildmg,  fanci- 
fully enough  denominated  "  the  Turkish 
Tent."  Below  is  the  lake,  with  wood  and 
meadow,  the  groimd  now  rising,  now  smkmg, 
the  bridge  on  its  five  arches,  the  mansion,  and 
the  hills  of  Surrey  mingling  in  the  far  horizon 
that  bounds  the  prospect. 

Painshill  has  been  fortunate  from  first  to 
last  in  its  various  i)Ossessors,  each  of  them 
having  in  his  day  contributed  some  improve- 
ment to  what  Avas  already  beautiful.  At  one 
tune  the  estate  was  much  smaller  than  it  is 
at  present,  but  by  purchases  made  at  various 
times,  it  has  been  increased  from  about  nine 
acres  to  n2:)H'ai-ds  of  four  liundred.  IMany  of 
the  trees,  particularly  tlie  oaks  and  cedars, 
are  remarkable  for  size  and  beauty.  A  con- 
servatory, at  the  east  end  of  the  house,  and 
occupying  the  ground  whereon  once  stood  a 
Gothic  chapel,  was  the  work  of  the  late  Mr. 
Cooper.  It  is  lofty,  oblong,  and  of  the  oc- 
tagonal form,  the  roof  being  supported  by 
pillars  in  the  sluipe  of  cedars,  and  canopying 
orange-trees  and  other  rare  exotics. 


WALCOT  HALL,  Northamptonshire,  near 
Stamford,  the  seat  of  Henry  Nexile,  Esq., 
who  also  possesses  Wellingore  near  Grant- 
ham. This  tine  mansion  has,  at  various 
times,  been  possessed  by  Edward  Wortley 
Montague,  Lady  Irwin,  and  branches  of  the 
Noel  family.  Lady  Sophia  Noel,  youngest 
daughter  and  eventually  co-heiress  of  Bap- 
tist, fourth  Earl  of  Gainsborough,  succeeded 
to  Walcot,  wliich  she  brought  in  marriage 
to  Christopher  Nevile,  Esq.,  of  Welliu- 
gore,  CO.  Lmcolu,  a  lineal  descendant  of 
the  Lords  Nevile  of  Raby.  Their  son,  the 
Rev.  Henry  Nevile,  married  INIiss  Amelia 
Mann,  and  was  father  of  the  present  Henry 
Nevile,  Esq.,  of  AValcot  Hall  and  Wellin- 
gore. 

Walcot  Hall  was  built  sometime  in  the  17th 
century,  after  a  design  of  the  celebrated  Inigo 
Jones.  It  has  a  high-pitched  roof,  very 
much  resembling  an  old  French  chateau, 
but  it  is  far  from  being  deficient  in  con- 
venience within. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  Walcot  manor 
belonged  to  the  priory  at  Catesby,  and  we 
find  m  the  account  kept  by  Elizabctli  Swyn- 
ford,  the  lady  abbess  at  tlie  time,  an  acknow- 
ledgment for  the  rent  of  Walcot  by  the 
year,  amounting  to  six  sliillmgs  and  eight- 
pence. 


6WALL0WFIELD,  Berkshire,  in  the  Hun- 
dred of  Charlton,  about  six  miles  to  the 
south-east  of  Reading,  the  seat  of  Sir  Charles 
Russell,  Bart.  At  the  time  of  the  Norman 
conquest,  SwaUoM'field  was  a  royal  demesne ; 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  it  appertamed  to 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  ;  in  that  of  Edward  II. 
it  belonged  to  John  le  Despenser ;  it  tlien 
passed  to  the  De  la  Beches,  and  next  to  John 
Duke  of  Bedford,  who  died  seized  of  it  in 
1435.  By  his  Avill  it  went  to  Henry  VI., 
who  granted  it  to  John  Penicoke.  About 
the  year  1600  it  was  possessed  by  the  Back- 
house family,  from  whom  it  passed  to  Henry, 
second  Earl  of  Clarendon,  by  marriage  with 
the  widow  of  Sir  AVilliam  Backhouse,  who 
died  in  1649  without  any  lineal  issue.  In 
1719  it  was  sold  to  the  celebrated  Governor 
Pitt — generally  knoA\'n  under  the  name  of 
"Diamond  Pitt"— by  Edward,  Earl  of  Cla- 
rendon, the  grandson  of  the  historian.  After- 
wards it  passed  through  the  families  of  Dodd, 
Bevan,  and  Earle,  to  the  present  owner. 

SwalloAvfield,  as  we  now  see  it,  was  built 
in  1678  by  Henry,  second  Earl  of  Clarendon. 
It  is  a  quadrangular  edifice,  havuig  in  the 
centre  of  the  front  a  pediment  upon  four 
Ionic  pillars,  and  built,  as  Evelyn  tells  us  in 
his  Diary,  "  after  the  autient  building  of 
honourable  gentlemen's  houses,  when  they 
kept  up  antient  hospitality  ;  but  the  gardens 
and  waters  as  elegant  as  'tis  possible  to  make 
a  flat  by  art  and  Industrie,  and  no  means 
expense,  ray  lady  bcuig  so  extraordinarily 
skiU'd  in  ye  flowery  part,  and  my  lord  in 
diligence  of  planting ;  so  that  I  have  hardly 
scene  a  seate  which  shews  more  tokens  of  it 
than  Avhat  is  to  be  found  here,  not  only  in 
the  delicious  and  rarest  fruits  of  a  garden, 
but  m  those  innumerable  timber-trees  in  the 
ground  about  the  seate,  to  the  greatest  orna- 
ment and  benefit  of  the  place.  There  is  one 
orchard  of  1,000  golden,  and  other  cyder 
pippins  ;  walks  and  groves  of  elms,  liuies, 
oaks,  and  other  trees.  The  garden  is  so 
beset  with  all  manner  of  sweete  shrubbs  that 
it  perfmnes  the  aire.  The  distribution  also 
of  the  quarters,  walks,  and  pastures  is  ex- 
cellent. The  nurseries,  kitchen  garden 
full  of  ye  most  desii-able  plants  ;  two 
very  noble  orangeries  well  furnished ;  but, 
above  aU,  the  canall  and  fishponds,  the  one 
fed  with  a  white,  the  other  with  a  black 
running  water,  fed  by  a  quick  and  swift 
river,  so  well  and  plentifully  stor'd  with  fish, 
that  for  pike,  carp,  breame,  and  tench,  I 
never  saw  anything  approaching  it.  We 
had  at  every  meale  carp  and  pike  of  size  fit 
for  the  table  of  a  prmce  ;  and  what  added  to 
ye  delight  was  to  see  the  hundreds  taken  by 
the  drag,  out  of  which,  the  cooke  standing 
by,  we  pointed  out  what  Ave  had  most  mind 
to,  and  had  carp  thatAvould  have  been  Avorth 
at  London  twenty  shillings  a  piece.     The 
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•waters  are  flagg'cl  about  with  Calamus 
Aromoicus,  Avitli  Avhicli  my  lady  has  hung 
a  closet  that  retains  tlie  smell  very  perfectly. 
There  is  also  a  certaiiie  sweete  willow  and 
other  exotics  ;  also  a  very  fine  bowling- 
greene,  meadow,  j^asture,  and  wood  ;  in  a 
word,  all  that  can  render  a  country  seate  de- 
lightful. Tliere  is,  besides,  a  well-furnishVl 
library  in  ye  house." 

Such  was  Swallowfield  m  the  time  of 
Evelyn,  who  seems  to  have  exhausted  all  his 
powers  of  fancy  and  panegyric  in  expressing 
the  pleasure  it  had  given  him.  Other  recol- 
lections cling  too  about  this  favoured  seat. 
Here  the  celebrated  Lord  Chancellor  Cla 
rendon  resided  with  his  son,  upon  his  retire- 
ment from  public  life,  and  here  he  is  said 
to  liave  written — if  not  the  whole — the  greater 
part  of  his  "  Historj^  of  the  Rebellion." 

The  church  of  SwalloM'field,  Avliich  was 
built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  stands  in 
a  corner  of  the  park,  through  which  flows 
the  river  Bla  kwater,  a'ld  on  the  north  is  the 
Loddeu — Pope's  Lodona  : — 


"  Above  the  rest  a  rural  nyn^ph  -waf;  fam'cl, 

Thy  offspring,  Thame?,  tlic  fair  Lodona  uainM ; 

(Lodona's  fate  in  long  oblivion  cast, 

The  muse  shall  sing,  and  ■(vhat  she  sings  shall  last.) 

Scarce  could  the  Goddess  from  her  nymph  be  Icnown 

But  by  the  crescent  and  the  golden  zone. 

She  scorn'd  the  jiraise  of  beauty  and  the  care ; 

A  belt  her  waist,  a  fillet  binds  her  hair  ; 

A  painted  quiver  on  her  shoulder  sounds, 

And  -nith  her  dart  the  flying  deer  she  ■\vouuds. 

It  chanc'd,  as  eager  of  the  chase,  the  maid 

Beyond  the  forest's  verdant  limits  stray'd, 

F.-.n  saw  and  lov'd,  and  burning  v\-ith  desire 

Pursu'd  her  flight,  her  flight  encreas'd  his  fire. 

Not  half  so  swift  the  trembling  doves  can  fly 

A\'hen  the  fierce  eagle  cleaves  the  liquid  sky  ; 

Not  half  so  swiftly  the  fierce  eagle  moves 

AVheu  tlu-ough  the  clouds  he  drives  the  trembling  doves. 

As  from  the  god  she  flees  with  furious  pace, 

Or  as  the  god  more  furious  urg'd  the  chase. 

Now  fainting,  sulking,  pale  the  nymph  appeals, 

Now  close  behind  his  sounding  step  slie  hears  ; 

And  now  his  shadow  reach'd  her  as  she  run, 

His  shadow  lengthen'd  by  the  setting  sun  ; 

And  now  his  shorter  breath  with  sultry  air 

Pants  on  her  neck,  and  fans  her  parting  hair. 

In  vain  on  Father  Thames  she  calls  for  aid, 

Nor  could  Diana  help  her  injur'd  maid. 

Faint,  breathless,  thus  she  pray'd,  nor  pray'd  in  vain— 

'  Ah,  Cynthia,  ah  !  though  banish'd  from  thy  train, 

Let  me,  oh  let  me  to  the  shades  repair, 

IMy  native  shades,— there  weep  and  murmur  there.' 

She  said,  and  melting  as  in  tears  she  lay, 

In  a  soft  silver  stream  dissolv'd  away. 

The  silver  stream  her  virgin  cokhiess  keeps, 

For  ever  murmurs,  and  for  ever  weeps  ; 

Still  bears  the  name  the  hapless  virgin  bore, 

And  bathes  the  forest  where  she  rang'd  before. 

In  her  chaste  current  oft  the  goddess  laves. 

And  with  celestial  tears  augments  the  waves. 

Oft  in  her  glass  the  musing  shepherd  spies 

The  headlong  mountains  and  the  downward  skies. 

The  wat'ry  landskip  of  the  pendent  woods 

And  absent  trees  that  tremble  in  tlic  floods  ; 

In  the  clear  azure  gleam  flic  flocks  arc  scon, 

And  floating  forests  paint  the  waves  with  green. 

Through  the  fair  scene  roll  slow  theling'riiig  siicams. 

Then  foaming  pour  along,  and  rush  into  the  Thames."' 


STOKE  PARK,  Buckmghamshire,  the  scat 
of  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Labouchcrc.  There 
is,  perhaps,  no  seat  in  "England  to  which  so 


many  names,  historically  illustrious,  are 
attached  as  this  of  Stoke.  In  almost  every 
change  of  owners  we  find  ourselves  intro- 
duced to  some  character  as  familiar  to  us  as 
household  words, — characters  that  stand  out 
broadly  and  vividly  amidst  the  dimness  of 
the  past,  the  bare  mention  of  which  awakes  a 
multitude  of  slumbering  recollections. 

Before  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  manor 
of  Stoke  Poges  was  held  by  Siret,  a  man  of 
p]arl  Harold ;  sul^scquently  it  was  given  by 
the  Norman  monarch  to  one  of  his  followers, 
named  William  Fitzausculf,  the  usual  fate  of 
all  Saxon  lands  after  the  battle  of  Hastings. 
He  was  connected,  by  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter  Beatrice,  with  the  Paganells,  and 
hence  Stoke,  with  other  manors,  would  ap- 
pear to  have  passed  from  the  line  of  Fitz- 
ausculf,  and  then  to  the  Barons  de  Somerie, 
by  the  marriage  of  Ha^\yse  Paganell  to  John 
de  Somerie  about  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century.  It  should,  however,  be  borne  m 
mind  tliat  a  family  called  De  Stoke  were  the 
iimncdiate  proprietors  of  the  property  so 
early  as  1086,  although  the  lordship  was, 
nominally  at  least,  vested  in  three  nolile 
houses.  The  Poges  acquired  it  by  the 
marriage  of  Amicia  de  Stoke  to  Robert  de 
Poges — at  what  precise  time  is  doubtful,  but 
certainlj"-  before  1291,  for  the  manor  was 
tlien  designated  as  Stoke -Poges,  a  name 
evidently  used  to  represent  the  two  united 
families. 

Early  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  we  find 
Stoke  passing  to  John  de  I\Iolins,  by  his 
marriage  witli  Egidia,  daughter  of  John 
IMauduit,  of  Somerforcl,  m  Wiltshire.  From 
tliis  family,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  the  manor 
was  conveyed  to  Sir  Robert  Ilimgerford, 
Knight,  by  his  marriage  with  Alianore,  sole 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Molins,  when  Sir 
Robert,  in  right  of  his  wife,  took  the  title 
of  Lord  Molins.  Unfortunately  for  himself, 
Lord  Hungerford  and  Molins  sided  with  tlie 
Lancastrians  at  ToAvton  Field,  and  at  the 
battle  of  Hexham,  when  he  was  taken  pri- 
soner. His  son,  at  a  somewhat  later  period, 
underwent  a  similar  fate  from  adherence  to 
the  same  cause.  Upon  the  final  success  of 
the  Lancastrians  his  attainder  was  reversed, 
and  his  descendants  again  became  possessed  of 
the  family  estates,  and  Jlary,  his  sole  daughter 
and  heir,  liavingmarricd  Edward  Hastings,  son 
of  William,  Lord  Hastings,  the  property  thus 
devolved  to  him.  I^y  one  of  their  descendants 
it  subsequently  passed  to  the  celebrated  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  Ivnight^  who  sprimg  from  an 
ancient  tamily  in  Norfolk,  and  was  born  at 
Mileham,  in  that  county,  in  1549,  the  second 
year  of  Edward  VI.  The  manner  of  this 
cliange  is  thus  related  by  Lipscombe  in  his 
valualjle  History  of  Bucks: — 

"HiMriy,  tliird  Earl  of  Huntingdon"  (fur 
in  16'2'J  uiic  of  that  family  was  advanced  to 
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that  earldom,)  "  had  borrowed  large  sums  of 
Serjeant  Braithwaite  ;  but  a  little  before  his 
death,  upon  conveying  the  manors  of  Christ- 
church  and  Ringwood,  co.  Hants,  to  liis 
creditors,  the  mortgages  on  all  other  parts 
of  the  earl's  estates  were  discharged,  except 
that  on  Stoke  Poges,  which  was  to  continue 
for  the  security  of  £1,500,  interest  unpaid. 
As  that  estate  was  part  of  his  wife's  jomture, 
apro-sdsion  was  made  that  his  brother  George, 
and  his  successors  in  the  earldom  to  the  third 
generation  might,  when  the  inheritance  fell 
to  them,  pay  off  the  incumbrance  of  £1,500 
without  any  additional  charge  of  interest. 
Coke  being  attorney-general,  and  concerned 
in  the  countess's  affairs,  made  an  easy  com  ■ 
position  with  Braitliwaite  (who  knew  not 
when  he  should  receive  his  money)  for  an 
assignment  of  his  mortgage,  and  then,  by  au 
agreement  with  the  countess  for  her  life,  got 
immediate  possession  of  her  estate.  Kath- 
arme  lived  till  the  middle  of  August,  1620; 
and  had  Sir  John  Davys  lived,  Plenry  (the 
grandson  of  George),  Earl  of  Huntingdon 
(whose  eldest  son,  Ferdinando,  had  married 
Sir  John's  eldest  daughter),  might  probably 
have  recovered  it ;  but  DaAys  dying  just 
when  Coke  was  made  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  England,  no  la■\^'yer  durst  plead  against 
him.  There  are  among  the  fomily  writings 
several  petitions  presented  from  time  to  time 
by  Henry  Earl  of  Huntingdon  to  the  Privy 
CouncU,  praying  that  he  might  have  the 
liberty  of  bringing  his  cause  into  the  Cou.rt 
of  licquests  for  adjudication  ;  but  all  signi- 
fied nothing  ;  and  the  troubles  of  the  nation 
breaking  out  soon  after  put  an  end  to  the 
affair." 

It  should  here  be  observed  that,  prior  to 
Coke's  gaming  possession  of  this  estate,  the 
mansion  was  tenanted  ]jy  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton,  though  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the 
precise  period.  The  favour  of  Sir  Christo- 
pher with  Queen  Elizabeth  is  a  matter  of 
notoriety.  Camden  says,  that  "Being  young, 
and  of  a  comely  tallness  of  body  and  coun- 
tenance, he  got  into  such  favour  with  the 
Queen  that  she  took  him  into  her  band  of 
fifty  gentlemen  pensioners."  This  court 
favour,  from  whatever  cause  it  arose,  ex- 
cited the  jealousy  of  Leicester,  who  m  ridi- 
cide  of  the  accomplishment  Avhich  first 
brought  Hatton  into  notice,  proposed  to  m- 
troduce  to  Elizabeth  a  dancing-master  of 
far  superior  skill.  "  Pooh  !"  replied  the 
Queen,  "  I  will  not  see  your  man ;  it  is  his 
trade."  TJie  consequence  of  all  this  was 
that  both  Elizabeth  and  Hatton  were  grossly" 
calumniated,  and  that  not  only  by  meaner 
people,  but  by  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  as  well 
as  by  Cardinal  Allen.  ]\Iuch  has  been  said 
of  Hattou's  dancmg  when  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  Gray,  m  liis  Lonrj  Story,  has  thus 
humourously  depicted  it  — 


"  Full  oft  within  the  spacious  walls. 
When  he  had  fifty  -wiuters  o'er  him, 
Bly  grave  Lord  Keeper  led  the  brawls, 
The  seal  and  maees  danced  before  him. 


'  His  bushy  beard,  and  shoe-strings  green. 
His  high-crowned  hat  and  satm  doublet, 
Moved  the  stout  heart  of  England's  Queen, 
Though  Pope  and  Spaniard  could  not  trouble  it." 


But  censure  or  satire  is  alike  out  of  place 
m  this  respect.  Sir  Christopher  Hatton 
complied  only  with  the  customs  of  his  time, 
and  we  find  it  not  oidy  practised  m  the  inns 
of  court,  but  even  made  imperative  upon  the 
students ;  the  neglect  of  dancmg  at  certain 
times  and  occasions  subjected  the  offender 
to  fine  and  punishment.  Some  curious  in- 
formation upon  this  topic  will  be  fomid  ui 
Soane's  Neio  Curiosities  of  Literature. 

Upon  the  death  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  the 
manor  and  estate  of  Stoke  Poges  came  to  his 
son-in-law,  Sir  John  Villiers,  Lord  Viscount 
Purbeck,  elder  brother  of  that  Duke  of 
Buckuigham  who  Avas  assassmated  by  Fel- 
ton.  In  165G  Robert  Villiers,  or  Danvers, 
— for  the  family  Iiad  assumed  the  latter 
name  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  when  Robert 
Villiers  married  the  granddaughter  and  heir 
of  Sir  John  Danvers,  Kt.,  one  of  the  regi- 
cides— sold  his  reversionar}'-  mterest  in  the 
estate  to  John  Gayer,  Esq.,  who,  dying  in 
1657  without  male  issue,  bequeathed  his 
lands  to  his  elder  brother,  Robert  Gayer. 
This  gentleman  Avas  made  a  Knight  of  the 
Bath  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  II.,  and 
at  his  death  devised  his  estate  to  trustees  to 
be  sold.  It  then  passed  to  Edward  Halsey, 
Esq.,  J\r.P.  fur  Soutlnvark.  His  daughter 
and  heir,  Anne,  Avhohad  married  Sir  Richard 
Temple,  Bart. — afterwards  Baron  and  Vis- 
count Cobham — dying  Avithout  issue.  Stoke 
was  conveyed  by  her  trustees  to  the  Hon. 
Thomas  Penn,  son  of  William  Penn,  the  cele- 
brated and  original  proprietary  of  the  pro- 
A'iiice  of  Pcnsylvania.  This  family  may  be 
traced  to  the  tune  of  Edward  II.,  when  John 
de  la  Penn  is  found  serving  as  a  Kjiight  of 
the  Shire.  The  name  points  to  a  yet  older 
origin,  to  those  early  times  A\dien  the  0A\aiers 
of  land  were  accustomed  to  call  themselves 
after  their  estates ;  the  word  Penn  signifies 
a  "  head"  or  "  summit,"  an  apt  description 
of  the  elcA'ated  ground  on  Avhich  they  at  one 
period  resided,  and  Avhich  still  retains  the 
name  of  Penn.  Many  distmguished  persons 
occur  in  the  history  of  this  race,  but  their 
fame  is  ui  a  measure  eclipsed  by  that  good 
— we  might  almost  call  him  great — man,  the 
celebrated  quaker,  William.  To  his  courage 
and  wisdom  England  mainly  owes  that  the 
trial  by  jury  is  sometliing  more  than  an  empty 
Avord,  a  coAi^er  mider  which  a  corrupt  or  pre 
judiced  judge  might  commit  the  highest 
Avrong  with  impunity.     The  noble  stand  he 
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made  at  his  own  trial,  wlieii  the  jury  were 
bullied,  threatened,  and  well  nigh  starved 
into  delirium  to  comiDel  a  verdict,  is  matter 
of  lasting  record;  and  his  successful  attempt 
afterward,  to  bring  his  judges  to  a  legal 
account  for  then*  conduct  at  once  established 
the  independence  of  juries,  who  till  then 
had  always  been  made  to  bring  m  whatever 
verdict  the  court  directed.  "Wliat  he  did  for 
Pensvlvania  would  afl'ord  a  tale  of  mterest  not 
easily  exhausted,  but  to  do  justice  to  such  a 
theme  would  far  exceed  om*  Imiits. 

The  records  present  us  with  at  least  three 
manor-houses  m  succession  that  stood  upon 
this  estate.  It  is  beyond  doubt  that  Sir  Jolm 
Molines  had  a  house  at  Stoke,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  most 
probably  it  existed  before  his  time,  for  we 
are  told  that  "  he  obtained  permission  to 
fortify  his  abode,"  a  phrase  seeming  to  in- 
dicate a  building  of  an  earlier  date.  How, 
or  when,  this  edifice  perished  we  cannot 
say  from  any  certain  information,  but  being 
a  solid  structure,  intended  for  defence  by  one 
well  skilled  in  such  matters,  it  seems  only 
reasonable  to  infer  that  had  it  been  destroyed 
by  time,  some  ruins  would  liaA'e  remamed  for 
many  ages  afterwards  to  attest  its  former 
existence.  As  this  is  not  the  case,  one  may 
conclude  that  it  was  pulled  dovra  to  make 
way  for  the  mansion  of  Henry  Earl  of  Hun- 
tingdon. This  Elizabethan  building  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  completed  somewhere 
about  1555,  and  stood  for  two  centuries,  till 
in  1789  it  had  become  so  decayed  that  the 
greater  part  was  taken  down.  One  wing 
only  was  allowed  to  remain,  as  a  memorial 
harmonizing  witli  the  landscape  commemo- 
rated by  Gra)^  On  taking  down  the  tapestry 
from  the  walls  of  a  room  called  "  Lady  Cob  • 
ham's  chamber,"  the  foUowhig  mscription 
was  discovered  above  the  chimney  m  alter- 
nate lines  of  black  and  red :  — 


Feare  the  Lohde. 
Love  tui  Neighboue. 

SrEKE  THE   TeUTH. 


Obey  thi  Peixck. 
Bewar  op  Peide. 
Beaee  no  ]Mallis. 


Upon  the  same  wall,  and  not  far  from  the 
above  apothegms,  w-as  a  garter  coarsely  de- 
picted, with  its  motto  (beneath  a  coronet)  ; 
and  "  withm  a  figure  defaced  by  cutting  away 
tlie  plaster,  the  initials  J.  H.  and  E.  II.,  and 
an  mscription  in  two  lines,  now  nearly  obli- 
terated. On  the  opposite  wall  a  garter  with 
its  motto,  surmounted  l)y  a  ducal  coronet, 
the  cognizance  of  the  Warwicks,  two  bears 
muzzled,  between  them  a  ragged  staff,  all  on 
a  wreath,  and  below,  the  initials  E.  H.  On 
the  north  wall  another  gartei",  coronet,  and 
maunclie  of  the  Hastings  family,  faintly 
draAvn." 

The  most  curious  part  of  this  building  is 
a  fine  old  kitchen,  wiiich  in  ■Mr.  Penn's  time 


was  inhabited  by  one  of  his  gamekeepers, 
and  is  now  used  as  a  racket  court.  It  has  a 
waggon -roof,  and  an  enormous  chimney,  a 
sufficient  voucher  for  the  hospitality  of  the 
olden  tunes. 

Gray  was  often  a  visitor  at  this  mansion, 
when  inhabited  by  Lady  Cobham,  who  had 
first  been  induced  to  seek  his  acquaintance 
from  her  admiration  of  his  Elegy  in  a  Country 
Churchyard.  At  that  time  the  poet  was 
accustomed  to  spend  liis  summer  vacations 
from  Cambridge  with  his  mother  and  aunt, 
at  a  cottage  about  a  mile  distant  from  the 
mansion-house,  which  he  has  thus  graphi- 
cally described  in  his  Long  Story: — 

"In  Britain's  isle,  no  mattei'  "where, 
An  ancient  pile  of  building  stands ; 
The  Huntingdons  .and  Hattons  there 
Employed  the  power  of  fairy  hands, 

"  To  i-aise  tlie  ceiling's  fretted  height, 
Each  panncl  in  achievements  clotliing, 
Rich  wuidows  that  exclude  the  light, 
.\nd  passages  that  lead  to  nothing." 

Gray  was  buried  m  the  churchyard  here, 
and  there  havmg  been  no  uiscription  upon 
his  tomb,  John  Penn,  Esq.,  erected  a  hand- 
some monument  to  his  memory  in  a  field 
adjoinmg.  It  consists  of  a  large  stone  sar- 
cophagus, supported  on  a  square  pedestal, 
and  liaving  on  each  side  an  inscription.  Tliree 
of  these  are  from  the  Elegy  and  the  Ode  on 
a  distant  Prosjyect  of  Eton  College ;  the  fourth 
runs  as  follows  : — 


This  monument  in  honour  of 

THOMAS    GRAY, 

Was  erected,  A.n.,  1799, 

Among  the  scenery 

Celebrated  by  that  great  Lyric  and  Elegiac  Pott. 

He  died  in  1771, 

And  lies  unnoticed  in  the  adjouihig  churchyard ; 

Under  the  tombstone 

On  Tvhich  he  piously  and  iiathetically 

Recorded  the  interment 

Of  his  aimt  and  lamented  mother. 


The  view  from  this  mommient  may  per- 
haps be  somewhat  limited,  but  on  a  calm 
summer's  evening  it  is  one  of  singular  beauty. 
Nor  must  the  near  churcliyard  be  forgotten 
in  the  account.  There  is  somethmg,  it  must 
be  0A\med,  mipleasant  to  the  e3"e  and  heart 
in  these  receptacles  for  "  dirt  and  rottenness" 
Avlien  placed  amidst  the  streets  of  a  crowded 
city ;  they  seem  as  it  were  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  life  and  its  hundred  occupations  ;  but 
it  is  difiercnt  in  a  scene  like  this,  where  the 
profound  stillness  that  reigns  around  oflers 
nothing  to  disturl)  the  ideas  that  naturally 
arise  from  the  vicinity  of  the  grave.  Here, 
too,  the  charm  is  heightened  by  the  connec- 
tion between  the  memorial  of  the  poet,  and 
the  churchyard  to  Avhich  his  Elegy  has  im- 


parted 

words, 


a    lasting    interest.       In   his    own 
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"Haply  some  hoary-headed  swain  may  say, 

Oft  have  -we  seen  him  at  the  peep  of  dawn, 
Brushing  with  hasty  steps  the  dews  away, 
To  meet  the  sun  upon  the  upland  lawn." 


The  present  mansion,  which  is  chiefly  of 
brick  covered  with  stucco,  was  commenced 
in  1789,  upon  a  site   suggested   by  Field- 
Marshal    Sir    George    Howard,    of    Stoke 
Place.     Mr.  NasmitTi  at  first  superintended 
the  building,  but  it  was   afterwards   com- 
pleted by  Mr.  James  Wyatt.     It  consists  of 
a  large  square  centre,  with  four  wings.    The 
north  front  has  a  colonnade  of  ten  Doric 
columns,  and  is  approached  by  a  flight  of 
steps  leadmg  to  the  marble  hall.  The  south 
front  has    a    colonnade    of  twelve     fluted 
columns,    belonging  to  that  ancient  Doric 
order,  presented  to  us  in  the  ruins   of  the 
Temple   of   Psestum  in    Calabria.     Above 
this  rises  a  projecting  portico  of  four  Ionic 
columns,    sustaining    an    ornamental  pedi- 
ment.    The  marble  hall  above  alluded  to,  is 
of  the  oval  form,  and  contains   four  marble 
busts  upon  Scagliola  pedestals,  in  imitation 
of  different  coloured   marbles.     The  entire 
south    front,    exclusive    of    its     Avings,    is 
occupied  by   a  library,   one    hundred    aud 
twenty-six  feet  long,  containing  a  number  of 
works,  valuable  eitber  from  their  subjects  or 
their  variety.     In  the  various  rooms    are 
many  pictures   from  the  hands  of  the  best 
masters,  and  other  works  of  art. 

The  grounds  about  the  mansion  are  well 
wooded,  and  the  surface  is  sufficiently 
diversified  by  gentle  undulations,  although 
not  pretending  to  a  character  of  boldness. 
Two  canals,  supplied  by  a  running  brook, 
form  a  handsome  sheet  of  water  that  winds 
around  the  house  upon  the  south  and  east 
fronts.  The  plantations  were  laid  out  by 
Repton,  but  modernized  by  Richmond.  The 
pleasure-grounds  were  chiefly  created  by 
Mr.  Penn,  who  formed  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  house  a  flower-garden,  after  the 
manner  pointed  out  by  jMason  in  his  poem 
of  the  "  English  Garden."  Here  he  built  a 
temple-seat  with  Ionic  columns,  designed 
from  an  old  Greek  temple  still  to  be  seen  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ilyssus.  The  walks  are 
adorned,  too,  by  numerous  busts  and  urns 
placed  along  their  sides. 


POULTON  HAIL,  Cheshu-e,  five  miles  south 
of  Birkenhead,  and  eleven  from  Chester,  the 
seat  of  Thomas  Green,  Esq.  'WTien  Wil- 
liam the  Norman  conquered  England,  it 
woidd  seem  that  he  granted  Poulton  to  Os- 
born  Fitz  Tezzon,  the  founder  of  the  family 
of  Boidele,  or  Boydell,  so  far  as  this  country 
is  concerned.  At  what  precise  period  the 
Lancel}ms  came  into  possession  of  Poulton 
is  very  doubtful ;  all   that   can  be  said  with 


any  certamty  upon  the  subject  is,  that  the 
confirmation  of  Bebington  Avas  included  in 
the  same  charter  as  that  of  Poulton,  and  it  is 
beyond,  question,  that  Bebington  was  pos- 
sessed by  their  ancestors  even  before  1093. 
In  that  year,  Hugh  Lupus  and  his  Coun- 
tess, the  Lady  Ermentrude,  are  found 
confirming  a  donation  of  the  chapel  of 
Bebmgton  made  by  ScAvard  de  Lancelyn.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  this  last-named  place 
formed  originally  a  part  of  Poulton. 

The  male  line  of  the  Lancelyns  came  to  an 
end  with  William  Lancelyn,  in  Avhat  precise 
year  we  are  unable  to  say,  but  it  must  have 
been  after  1540,  since  at  that  time  he  was  still 
livmg.  Elizabeth,  his  only  daughter,  married 
Randle  Green,  or  Greene,  who  sprang  from 
the  knightly  family  of  that  name,  settled  at 
Greoi's  Norton,  in  Northamptonshire.  Early 
m  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (1650)  this 
lady,  m  conjunction  AAdth  her  husband,  levied 
a  fine  upon  Poulton  Lancelyn,  as  Avell  as 
upon  some  other  estates,  amongst  which 
Nether  Bel)ington  was  included. 

In  1751,  the  male  line  of  the  Greens  also 
came  to  a  termination,  Edward  Green  being 
the  last  male  heir,  Avhen  Poulton  passed  to 
his  sister,  Priscilla,  wife  of  John  Parnell, 
Esq.  At  her  death,  Priscilla  bequeathed 
these  lands  to  the  family  of  the  present  pos- 
sessor, who  was  related  to  her  through  a 
female  Ime. 

Some  remains  of  the  castle,  built  in  the 
olden  tune,  by  Seward  de  Lancelpi,  might 
have  been  traced  for  a  long  time  after  its 
general  decay  or  destruction,  till  they  were 
finally  obliterated  m  the  course  of  certain 
alterations  in  the  grounds.  It  stood  on  an 
eminence  overhanging  the  valley,  and  de- 
fended on  either  side  by  deep  ravines,  while 
a  deep  mere,  formed  by  the  tide  beloAv,  added 
yet  more  to  its  security.  This  mere,  which 
exists  no  longer,  was  no  doubt  the  cause  of 
the  township  and  the  adjacent  raeadoAvs  being 
called  by  corruption  Marford,  the  ford,  that 
is  of  the  mere,  originally  pronounced  ac- 
cording to  its  olDvious  derivation,  mare.  A 
farther  proof  of  such  a  water  having  once 
floAved  here  is  to  be  seen  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  vale  in  the  impression  left  by  its  Avaves 
upon  the  rocks. 

The  old  manor  house  stood  within  the  area 
of  the  castle,  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
present  hall.  Upon  the  completion  of  the 
new  edifice,  in  the  latter  part  of  Queen 
Aime's  reign,  the  manorial  building  was  oc- 
cupied as  a  farm-house,  till  about  twenty 
j-ears  ago,  when  it  was  pulled  doA\Ti. 

Poulton  Hall  is  situated  upon  a  slight 
eminence,  above  the  most  beautiful  portion  of 
the  A'alley,  embosomed  in  the  thickest  foliage. 
The  prospect  it  commands  is  no  less  delight- 
ful than  extensiA^e,  and  of  a  A'ery  diflerent 
character  from  the  usual  run  of  scenery  in 
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Cheshire.  Mucli,  too,  has  been  done  by  tlie 
present  owner  for  the  unprovemcnt  of  tlie 
house,  which  m  1846  was  consideral^ly  en- 
larged by  him.  It  contains  a  good  library, 
besides  a  few  valuable  pauitings,  by  the  best 
of  the  old  masters,  and  a  number  of  family 
portraits,  some  mterestmg  from  the  persons 
represented,  and  others  scarcely  less  so  from 
the  skill  and  reputation  of  the  artists  who 
have  been  employed  upon  them. 

The  vale  at  its  extreme  point  takes  a  bold 
semicircular  sweep  round  the  upper  part  of 
the  Poulton  district,  and  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  hall  itself  unites  with  a  second  dale, 
that  passes  to  the  Suttons  through  Phlmyard. 
The  boundary  of  this  township,  and  of  Brom- 
borough,  is  formed  by  the  conjoined  rivulets 
of  the  two  valleys,  which,  feeling  the  influence 
of  the  tide  when  they  have  got  about  half-a- 
mile  from  tlie  mansion,  fall  into  a  creek  at 
Bromborough  Bridge,  and  then  present  so 
deep  a  Avater  as  to  be  navigable  up  to  the 
Mersey.  Here  again  is  a  third  dell,  stretch- 
ing out  towards  the  Avest,  dividing  the  town- 
ship from  Nether  Bebington  by  a  natural 
and  picturesque  boundary. 


HATFIELD,  Herts,  the  seat  of  the  Mar- 
quess of  Salisbury.  One  of  the  possessions 
of  the  Saxon  King  Edgar,  Hatfield,  was  con- 
ferred by  that  monarch  upon  the  monks  of 
Ely,  who  held  it  at  the  time  of  the  Domes- 
day Survey,  and  until  their  foundation  was 
converted  into  a  bishopric  by  Henry  I., 
when  it  became  a  residence  of  the  richly- 
endowed  prelates  of  that  see,  and  was  thence- 
forward designated  Bishop's  Hatfield.  In 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  the  house  appears  to 
have  fallen  to  decay,  was  rebuilt  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VII.  by  Bishop  Morton,  and  sub- 
sequently was  exchanged  by  Bishop  Godrick, 
for  other  lands,  with  Henry  VIII.  It  was 
then  assigned  as  the  dwelling-place  of  Prince 
Edward,  who  was  living  there  at  the  decease 
of  his  father,  and  was  escorted  thence  to 
London  by  his  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Hertford, 
pi'eviously  to  his  coronation.  During  the 
last  few  months  of  Edward's  reign,  his  sister, 
the  Lady  Elizabeth,  kept  her  state  at  Hat- 
field, and,  from  the  expenses  of  her  house- 
hold, it  would  appear,  with  no  small  cost 
and  splendour.  At  a  subsequent  period, 
after  her  imprisonment  at  Woodstock,  her 
Highness  obtained  permission  to  reside  once 
more  at  this  favourite  abode,  under  the 
guardianship  of  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  the  pious 
founder  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  who  not 
only  extended  to  her  the  kindest  care  and 
most  respectful  attention,  but  devised,  at  his 
own  cost,  sports  and  pastimes  for  her  amuse- 
ment. "  The  fetters  in  which  he  held  her," 
says  Agnes  Strickland,  "were  more  like 
flowery  wreaths  flung  lightly  around  her,  to 


attach  her  to  a  bower  of  royal  pleasaunce, 
than  aught  which  might  remind  her  of  the 
stern  restraints  by  which  she  Avas  sur- 
rounded dvu'ing  her  incarceration  in  the 
Tower,  and  subsequent  sojourn  at  Wood- 
stock." Of  the  pageantry  which  graced 
Elizabeth's  court  at  Hatfield,  a  contempo- 
rary MS.  has  handed  doAvn  the  following 
quaint  description  : — In  Shrovetide,  1556, 
Sir  Thomas  Pope  made  the  Ladie  Ehzabeth, 
all  at  his  owncostes,  a  greate  and  rich  mask- 
inge  in  the  great  halle  at  Hatfelde ;  Avher 
the  pageants  were  marvellously  furnished. 
Tliere  were  there  tAvelve  minstrels,  antickly 
disguised ;  with  forty-six  or  more  gentlemen 
and  ladies,  many  of  them  knights  or  nobles, 
and  ladies  of  honour,  apparelled  in  crimsin 
satten  embrothered  uppon  Avith  Avrethes  of 
golde,  and  garnished  Avith  bordures  of  hang- 
ing perle.  And  the  dcAase  of  a  castell  of 
clothe  of  gold,  sett  with  pomegranates  about 
the  battlements,  Avith  shields  of  knights 
hanging  tlierefrom,  and  six  knights  in  rich 
harneis  turneyed.  It  night,  the  cuppboard 
in  the  halle  Avas  of  twelve  stages,  mainlie 
furnished  Avith  garnish  of  gold  and  silver 
vessels  and  a  banket  of  seventie  dishes,  and 
after  a  voidde  of  spices  and  suttleties  Avith 
thirty  sjjyse  plates,  all  at  the  chardgis  of 
Sir  Thomas  Pope  ;  and  the  next  day,  the 
play  of  Holophornes  ;  but  the  Queen 
jMary  percase  misliked  these  folleries,  as 
by  her  letters  to  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  hit 
did  appear,  and  so  their  disguisinge  Avas, 
ceased."  In  the  following  year,  we  learn 
from  another  ancient  Avriter  that  "  the  fair 
Princess  Avas  escorted  from  Hatfield  to 
Enfield  chase,  by  a  retinue  of  tAveh^e  ladies, 
clothed  in  wliite  satin  on  ambling  palfreys, 
and  twenty  yeomen  in  green,  all  on  horse- 
back, that  her  Grace  miglit  hunt  the  hart. 
At  entering  the  chase  or  forest,  she  was  met 
by  fifty  archers  in  scarlet  boots  and  yelloAV 
caps,  armed  with  gilded  bows  ;  one  of  whom 
presented  her  a  silver-headed  arrow  winged 
with  peacock's  feathers.  Sir  Thomas  Pope 
had  the  devising  of  this  shew.  At  the  close 
of  the  sport,  her  Grace  Avas  gratified  with 
the  privilege  of  cuttmg  the  buck's  throat. 

When  Queen  Mary  visited  her  sister  at 
Hatfield,  Elizabeth  adorned  her  great  state 
chamber,  for  Her  Majesty's  reception,  whh 
a  sumptuous  suit  of  tapestry,  representing 
the  siege  of  Antioch,  and  had  a  play  per- 
formed after  supper  by  the  choir  boys  of  St. 
Paul's :  at  the  conclusion  of  which  one  of 
the  children  sang,  and  was  accompanied  on 
the  virginals  liy  no  meaner  musician  than 
the  Princess  herself. 

Thus  it  was  that  amid  tlie  peaceful  enjoy- 
ments of  this  favourite  retreat,  Elizabeth 
passed  the  four  years  preceding  her  acces- 
sion to  the  throne.  That  event  took  place 
on  the  17tli  of  November,  1558,  and  Avas  pro- 
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claimed  on  the  19th,  with  much  pomij,  before 
the  gates  of  Hatfield.  For  this  ancient  man- 
sion, which  had  so  long  and  so  agreeably 
sheltered  her  in  her  adversity,  Her  Majesty 
seems  to  have  ever  retained  tlie  greatest  par- 
tiality, and  during  Jier  reign  it  remained 
vested  in  the  crown.  At  her  decease, 
however,  her  successor.  King  James,  ex- 
changed it  with  Sir  Robt.  Cecil  for  the  palace 
of  Theobalds,  and  thenceforward  it  has  con- 
tinued uninterruptedly  in  the  possession  of 
the  noble  family  of  Salisbury.  Sir  Robert 
Cecil,  with  whom  tlie  Kmg  made  the  ex- 
change, was  tlie  youngest  son  of  William 
Cecil,  Lord  Burghley,  Queen  Elizabeth's 
celebrated  High  Treasurer,  and  became  him- 
self, as  Secretary  Cecil,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished statesmen  of  his  time. 

He  was  styled  b}^  liis  royal  mistress, 
Elizabeth,  "  tlie  staff  of  her  declining  age," 
and  so  highly  esteemed  by  King  James, 
that  His  Majesty  created  liim  successively 
Baron  Cecil,  Viscount  Cranbourne,  and  Earl 
of  Salisbury,  conferred  on  Iiim  the  blue 
ribbon  of  the  Garter,  and  finally  appointed 
him  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  England. 
About  the  period  he  recei^ed  this  high  ap- 
pointment, his  lordship  laid  the  fuundatious 
of  the  present  mansion  of  Hatfield,  which  he 
finished  in  1611,  in  a  style  of  equal  splen- 
dour with  that  of  Burghley,  which  his 
father  had  raised  in  the  preceding  reign. 
Brief,  however,  was  his  term  of  enjoy- 
ment of  the  princely  edifice  he  had  erected. 
The  year  after  its  completion,  worn  out 
by  the  cares  of  state,  he  died  at  Marl- 
borough, in  Wiltshire,  on  his  way  to 
London,  and  was  interred  at  Hatfield  under 
a  stately  monument.  Fortune  and  merit 
elevated  this,  the  great  Earl  of  Salisbury,  to 
the  first  place  in  the  country;  yet  how 
striking  an  example  do  the  closing  years  of 
his  life  ofter  of  the  vanity  of  all  human 
greatness  !  In  his  last  illness,  he  was  heard 
to  say  to  Sir  William  Cope,  "  Ease  and 
pleasure  quake  to  hear  of  death  ;  but  my 
life,  full  of  cares  and  miseries,  desireth  to 
be  dissolved."  He  had  some  years  pre- 
viously (1603)  addressed  a  letter  to  Sir 
James  Harrington,  the  poet,  in  pretty  much 
the  same  tone.  "  Good  knight,''  saith  the 
minister,  "  rest  content,  and  give  heed  to 
one  that  hath  sorrowed  in  the  bright  lustre 
of  a  court,  and  gone  heavily  on  even  the 
best  seeming  fair  ground.  'Tis  a  great  task 
to  prove  one's  honesty,  and  yet  not  mar 
one's  fortune.  You  have  tasted  a  little  there- 
of in  our  blessed  Queen's  time,  wJio  was 
more  than  a  man,  and,  in  truth,  sometimes 
less  than  a  woman.  I  wish  I  waited  now  in 
your  presence  chamber,  witli  ease  at  my 
food  and  rest  in  my  bed.  1  am  pushed  from 
tlie  shore  of  comfort,  and  know  not  where 
the  winde  and  waves  of  a  court  will  bear  me. 


I  know  it  bringetli  little  comfort  on  earth ; 
and  he  is,  I  reckon,  no  wise  man  that  looketh 
this  way  to  heaven."  At  his  lordship's 
death,  Hatfield  and  his  other  extensive  pos- 
sessions devolved  on  his  son,  William,  second 
Earl  of  Salisbury',  and  have  since  descended, 
in  unbroken  succession,  to  his  present  noble 
and  worthy  representative,  James,  j\[arquess 
of  Salisbury,  who,  on  inheriting  the  family 
title  and  estates,  restored  his  seat  of  Hat- 
field to  its  primitive  grandeur,  uniting,  at 
great  expense,  the  two  parks,  Avhich  had  be- 
fore been  separated  by  the  Great  North 
Road. 

The  house,  which  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
domestic  architectuie  of  the  period  of  its 
erection,  is  situated  in  a  demesne  of  con- 
siderable extent,  Avatered  by  the  river  Lea, 
and  sheltered  on  the  north  by  stately  avenues 
of  elms  and  oaks  of  venerable  growth.  The 
building  is  constructed  of  brick  and  stone, 
in  the  shape  of  an  oblong,  surmounted  by  a 
lofty  clock  tower,  with  wings  projecting 
from  tlie  south  front.  Hanked  at  tlieir  corners 
with  square  towers.  Along  the  whole  length 
of  the  front  runs  a  Doric  colonnade,  sup  • 
porting  a  gallery,  divided  into  two  equal 
parts  by  a  frontispiece  of  three  stories,  in 
the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corintliian  orders.  In 
the  third  story  is  a  stone  shield,  with  the 
quartered  arms  of  Cecil  thereon  sculptured, 
encircled  by  a  garter,  and  supported  by  two 
lions,  and  the  family  motto,  "  Sero  sed  serio." 
The  interior,  with  its  baronial  hall,  its 
sumptuous  gallery,  its  costly  pictures,  and 
its  royal  apartments,  vies  in  magnificence 
with  the  splendid  exterior.  In  June,  1800, 
this  noble  residence  was  graced  once  again 
with  the  presence  of  royalty,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  George  the  Third's  reviewing  the 
yeomanry  and  volunteer  force  of  Hertford- 
shire in  Hatfield  Park. 

ST.  PIERRE,  CO.  Monmouth.  I\Ionmout]i- 
shire  may  be  justly  considered  the  con- 
necting link  lietween  England  and  Wales, 
uniting  as  it  does  the  scenery,  manners,  and 
language  of  both,  and  partaking  of  the  beauty 
of  each.  The  birth-place  of  the  most  re- 
nowned of  the  Plantagenets— "  Plarry  of 
Monmouth," — the  hero  of  Agincourt,  this 
picturesque  county  has  many  pleasing  as- 
sociations connected  with  it.  and  is  sur^Das- 
singly  rich  in  monastic  remains.  ^Vt  the 
present  day,  numerous  ''  stately  homes  "  are 
scattered  over  its  fair  expanse  ;  all  attrac- 
tive from  the  natural  beauty  of  the  district, 
and  several  remarkable  for  their  architectural 
grandeur,  or  their  former  celebrity.  Among 
the  latter  we  may  mention  Tredegar,  Clytha, 
Llanwern,  Ijlantarnam,  Court-field,  Troy 
House,  and  St.  Pierre.  St.  Pierre  stands 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  Severn,  nearly 
half  a  mile  from    tlie  high  road  leading  to 
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Chepstow.  It  is  an  ancient  structure,  much 
altered  and  modernized,  but  still  bearing 
marks  of  the  period  of  its  erection,  which 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  fourteentli  cen- 
tury. The  old  gateway,  a  gothic  portal 
flanked  by  two  pentagon  embattled  turrets, 
still  lemains,  and  is  evidently  a  part  of  the 
castellated  mansion  of  feudal  times  : 

The  broad  brown  oak 
Stretches  its  ancient  arms,  and  length  of  shade, 
High  o'er  the  nearer  plens  ;  and  the  iviUl  asli 
Hangs  wavering  on  tlie  upland  croft,  whose  ridge, 
AVith  distant  sheei),  amid  the  goss  and  fern, 
Is  dotted:  gleams  of  momentary  light 
Shoot  o'er  the  long  retiring  sands,  and  fall 
Direct  upon  the  battlement  and  tow'rs 
Of  St.  Pierre's  moiddering  castle. 

The  first  Norman  lord  of  the  estate  was, 
in  all  probability,  LTkii:n  de  St.  PiEKiiE. 
In  1764,  two  curious  sepulchral  stones  were 
discovered,  in  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
building  adjoining  the  house,  and  are  now 
deposited  in  the  church  porch. 

On  one  of  these  stones  is  carved  a  plain 
cross  and  a  sword,  with  an  inscription  round 
the  verge  in  old  French  rhyme  : 

lei  git  le  cors  v  de  sene  pcre 
Preez  pnr  li  en  bore  manere  ; 
Qe  Jesupiir  sa  pasinn, 
De  phecez  li  done  pardun. 

Amen,  R.  P. 

"  Here  lies  the  body  of  Urien  St.  Pierre ; 
pray  devoutly  for  his  soid  ;  that  Jesus,  for 
las  passion's  sake,  would  give  him  pardon 
for  his  sins." 

The  other  stone  being  exactl}'-  of  the  same 
size  and  shape,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
partner  to  the  former ;  it  contains  no  in- 
scription, but  bears  the  tigure  of  a  hand 
holding  a  cross,  the  stem  of  which  is  orna- 
mented with  rude  figures,  representing  three 
falcons,  a  dragon,  and  a  lion.  Above  the 
cross  is  a  vacant  space  for  a  coat  of  arms 
with  ten  pellets  or  bezants. 

Dr.  ]\lilles,  late  Dean  of  Exeter,  con- 
cludes, from  the  sculpture  and  inscriptions, 
that  these  stones  were  about  the  age  of 
Edward  I.,  and  suppose  the  words  c(n's  v.  to 
be  corsu,  the  old  French  term  for  body. 
Others  conjecture  with  great  probability 
that  V  is  intended  for  Urien,  and  that  it  is 
the  tomb  of  Urien  St.  Pierre,  Knt.  Ac- 
cording to  Dugdale,  he  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.,  and  died  1239,  leaving  by  his 
wife  ]\fargaret  a  son,  Urien  de  St.  Pierre, 
then  sixteen  years  of  age.  He  was  also  a 
knight,  and  left  issue  John  de  St.  Pierre,  8th 
Edward  III.,  who  was  probably  the  last  male 
heir  of  that  line ;  for  Isabella  de  St.  Pierre, 
his  sister  and  heiress,  about  .oOth  Edward 
ni.,  was  married  to  Sir  AValter  Cokesey, 
who  died  Gth  Henry  IV.  About  this  period, 
David,  son  of  Philip  ap  Lewellin,  was  pos- 
sessor  of   St.    Pierre ;    but  whether  it   de- 


volved on  him  by  purchnsc  or  by  marriage, 
there  are  no  documents  to  determine.  Philip 
ap  Lewellin,  founder  of  the  line  of  Lewis  of 
St.  Pierre.  Avas  a  younger  son  of  Lewellin, 
Lord  of  St.  Clere,  co.  Carmarthen',  Avho  be- 
came Lord  of  Tredegar,  by  m.arrying  An- 
gharad,  daughter  of  Sir  Morgan  Meredith. 
The  succession  has  contin'^ied  in  an  uninter- 
rupted line  from  the  first  settlement  of  David 
ap  Philip  at  St.  Pierre  to  the  present  time. 

The  ferry  over  the  new  passage,  which 
is  certainly  not  less  ancient  than  that  over 
the  old  passage,  has  from  time  immemorial 
belonged  to  the  Lewises  of  St.  Pierre.  An 
interesting  incident  in  the  life  of  Charles  I., 
occasioned  its  suppression  by  Oliver  Crom- 
Avell.  The  king  being  pursued  by  a  strong 
party  of  the  enemy,  rode  through  Shire 
Newton,  and  crossed  the  SeA'ern  to  Chisell 
Pile,  on  the  Gloucestershire  side.  The  boat 
had  scarcely  returned  before  a  corps  of 
about  sixty  republicans  followed  him  to  the 
P)lack  Rock,  and  instantly  compelled  the 
boatmen,  Avith  draAvn  swords,  to  terry  them 
across.  The  boatmen,  who  were  Royalists, 
left  them  on  a  reef  called  the  English 
stones,  which  is  separated  from  the  Glou- 
cestersliire  shore  by  a  lake  fordable  at 
loAv  water;  but  as  the  tide,  which  had  just 
turned,  floAved  in  with  great  rapidity,  they 
were  all  drowned  in  attempting  to  cross. 
CroniAvell,  informed  of  this  event,  abolished 
the  ferry,  and  it  Avas  not  renewed  till  1718. 
The  renewal  occasioned  a  law-suit  between 
the  fiimily  of  St.  Pierre  and  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort's  guardians.  In  the  course  of  tlie 
suit,  several  witnesses  were  called,  and  de- 
positions taken,  before  a  commission  of  the 
high  court  of  Chancery,  lield  at  the  Ele- 
phant Coflee  House,  in  Bristol,  which  stated 
the  undoubted  right  of  Mr.  Lewis,  and  inci- 
dentally mentioned  this  interesting  anecdote 
relating  to  the  escape  of  Charles  I. 

EUSTON,  CO.  Suffolk,  the  seat  of  the  Duke 
of  Grafton.  Robert  Bloomfield,  the  rustic 
bard  of  Suffolk,  Avas  born  in  the  vicinity  of 
"  (irafton's  ricli  domain,"  and  his  muse  loved 
to  commemorate  the  beauties  of  tliose  fa- 
voured scenes,  Avherein  his  mind  first  be- 
came stored  Avith  that  abundance  of  rural 
imager}',  wliich,  feeding  his  natural  passion 
for  the  country,  Avas  one  day  to  give  an  irre- 
sistible charm  to  the  simple  language  of  the 
untaught  peasant.  Magical  is  tlie  power  of 
genius!  The  humble  "Shepherd's  boj^,  he 
sought  no  better  name,"  has  imparted  an 
enduring  association  to  the  princely  home 
of  Eustcn,  more  attractive  than  any  other 
connected  Avith  its  history. 

The  village  of  Euston  is  situated  a  mile 
from  Fakenham,  but  the  park  extends 
nearly  to  that  place.  It  was  formerly  the 
lordship  of  a  family  bearing  the  local  name. 
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and  afterwards  descended  to  Sir  Henry  Ben- 
net,  who  by  King  Charles  II.  was  made 
Secretary  of  State,  and  created  A^iscount 
Thetford,  and  Earl  of  Arlington.  He  en- 
joyed tlie  estate  for  many  years,  and  built 
the  mansion  of  Euston  Hall.  In  reference 
to  this,  we  find  the  following  remarks  of 
John  Evelyn  : 

"  A  stranger  preached  at  Euston  church, 
and  fell  into  a  Jiandsome  panegyric  on  my 
lord's  new  building  the  church,  which,  in- 
deed, for  its  elegance  and  cheerfulness,  is 
one  of  the  prettiest  country  churches  in 
England.  My  lord  told  me  his  heart  smote 
him  that  after  he  had  bestowed  so  much  on 
his  magnificent  palace  there,  he  should  see 
God's  house  in  the  ruine  it  lay  in.  He  has 
also  rebuilt  the  parsonage- house,  all  of 
stone,  very  neat  and  ample." 

By  Isabella  of  Nassau,  his  wife,  daughter 
of  Lewis,  Count  of  Nassau,  the  Earl  left  an 
only  daughter  and  heiress,  Isabella,  the  wife 
of  Henry  Fitzroy,  second  illegitimate  son  of 
King  Charles  II.,  by  the  Duchess  of  Cleve- 
land, Immediately  after  his  marriage  in 
1672,  Henry  Fitzroy  was  created  by  his 
father  Earl  of  Euston,  and  in  tliree  years 
after  made  Duke  of  Grafton.  His  Grace 
died  from  the  effects  of  a  wound  received 
at  the  siege  of  Cork,  9th  October,  1G90,  and 
was  buried  at  Euston.  His  son  and  suc- 
cessor, Cliarles,  second  Duke  of  Grafton, 
K  G.,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  inherited, 
in  right  of  his  mother,  the  Earldom  of  Ar- 
lington. He  married  Henrietta,  daughter  of 
Charles,  Marquess  of  Worcester,  and,  dying 
in  1757,  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  Au- 
gustus itlenry,  tliird  Duke  of  Grafton,  K.G., 
who  filled  at  one  time  the  office  of  First 
Lord  of  tlie  Treasur3^  His  Grace  died  14th 
March,  1811,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
George  Henrj^,  fourth  Duke  of  (irafton, 
K.G.,  Lord  Lieutenant,  Vice  Admiral,  ;nid 
Gustos  Rotulorura  of  Sufilblk.  This  noble- 
man died  in  September,  1844,  when  his  ho- 
nours and  estates  devolved  on  his  son 
Henry,  present  Duke. 

The  ]nansion  of  Euston  is  large  and  com- 
modious, built  with  red  brick,  of  modern 
date,  and  without  any  gaudy  decorations 
within  or  without.  The  house  is  almost  sur- 
rounded with  trees  of  micommon  growth, 
and  the  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  .nppear- 
ance,  and  near  it  glides  the  river  Ouse. 
The  scenery  about  tlie  hall  and  park  com- 
bines the  most  delightful  assemblage  of 
rural  objects  that  can  well  be  imagined,  and 
is  justly  celebrated  by  the  author  of  the 
"  Farmer's  Boy ;" 

"  Here  woods  and  groves  in  solemn  grnndeur  rise, 
Here  the  kite  brooding  unmolested  flies  ; 
The  woodcock  and  the  painted  pheasant  race, 
And  skulkLiig  foxes,  destined  for  the  chase." 

The  estate  is  of  very  considerable  extent. 


including  a  number  of  villages  and  hamlets. 
On  an  elevated  situation  in  the  park  stands 
the  temple.  This  elegant  structure  was  de- 
signed for  a  banqueting-house,  and  was 
built  by  the  celebrated  Kent,  under  the 
auspices  of  Henry,  third  Duke  of  Grafton, 
who  laid  the  first  stone  himself  in  1746.  It 
consists  of  an  upper  and  loAver  apartment, 
and  is  in  the  Grecian  style  of  architecture. 
It  forms  an  interesting  object  from  many 
points  of  view  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
commands  a  wide  range  of  prospect. 

Bloomfield,  in  his  "  Autumn,"  thus  eulo- 
gizes Euston  and  its  noble  proprietor  : 

"  Here  smiling  Euston  boasts  iier  good  Fitzroy 
Lord  of  pure'alms,  and  gifts  that  wide  extend, 
The  farmer's  patron,  and  the  poor  man's  friend  ; 
Whose  mansion  glitt'ring  with  the  eastern  ray, 
Whose  elevated  temple  points  the  way 
O'er  slopes  and  lawns,  the  park's  extensive  pride. 
To  where  the  vietuns  of  the  chase  reside." 

lAKGDON  HALL,  Devon,  the  seat  of 
Charles  Biggs  Calmady,  Esq.  Langdon, 
anciently  the  inheiitance  of  the  Pipards, 
subsequently  belonged  to  the  Parrs,  and 
here,  says  tradition,  resided  Catherine  Parr, 
Queen-consort  of  Hemy  VIII.  A  part  of 
the  estate,  admired  for  its  fine  view,  is  still 
called  Catherine's  land  ;  and  in  the  house  is 
preserved  a  lock  of  the  Queen's  hair.  From 
the  Parrs  it  became  the  property  of  the 
Calmadys,  who  possessed  it,  together  with 
the  Mewstone  and  other  lands,  about  the 
commeuceiiient  of  the  seventeenth  century'. 
A^'incent  Calmady,  son  and  heir  of  Richard 
Calmady,  of  Calmady,  in  Cornwall  (where 
the  family  were  seated  at  an  early  period), 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  of  the 
Calmadys  wlio  possessed  Langdon  Hall,  and 
nearly  rebuilt  and  greatly  improved  tlie 
mansion.  His  son  and  heir,  .Josias  Calmady, 
enriched  the  consequence  of  liis  famdy  by 
his  marriage  with  Catherine,  daughter  and 
co-heir  of  Caiew  Courtenay,  sou  of  Sir 
AVilliam  Courtenay,  of  Powderham  Castle. 
Tlieir  arms,  quartered  in  stone,  are  still  pre- 
served over  the  gateway  of  the  western 
entrance. 

Tlie  son  and  lieir  of  the  marriage  of  Cal- 
mady and  Courtenay,  Sir  Shilston  Calmady, 
of  Langdon,  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood in  1618.  By  Ilonora,  his  Avife,  daughter 
of  Edward  Fortescue,  Esq..  of  Fallapit,  and 
relict  of  Sir  H.  Prideaux,  Knt.,  he  was  direct 
ancestor  of  Francis  Calmady,  Esq.,  of  Lang- 
don, the  last  male  heir  of  this  ancient  family, 
who  died  unmarried,  leaving  his  two  sisters 
his  co-heirs ;  the  elder,  Elizabeth,  wedded 
Christopher  Hamlyn,  Esq.,  of  Pascoe,  De- 
von, and  the  younger,  Pollexfen  (who  in- 
herited Langdon),  became  the  Avife  of  Ad- 
miral Charles  Holmes  Everett,  who  assumed, 
by  act  of  Parliament,  the  surname  and  arm.-^ 
of  Calmady.      Of  tlils  latter  marriage,  the 
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son  and  lieii',  Charles   Biggs    Calmady, 
Esq.,  is  the  present  possessor  of  Langdon. 

The  manor  is  situated  in  the  parish  of 
Wembury,  about  five  miles  from  Plymouth, 
and  forms  the  most  interesting  part  of  a 
charming  promontory  on  the  south-eastern 
side  of  Plymouth  Sound.  A  small  solitary 
bay,  into  which  flows  the  river  Yealm, 
bounds  the  promontory  on  the  east.  The 
scenery  on  the  banks  of  this  river  is  truly 
beautiful,  and  cannot  fail  to  awaken  the 
most  lively  sensations.  On  a  ridge  of  the 
innermost  cliffs,  and  in  a  situation  as  solitary 
as  it  is  impressive,  rises  the  church  of  Wem- 
bury, with  its  weather-braving  and  embat- 
tled tower.  This  edilice  has  long  been  the 
solemn  depository  of  the  remains  of  the 
Calraadys,  and  contains  many  beautiful 
sepulchral  memorials.  From  the  contem- 
plation of  these  mementoes  the  beholder 
may,  in  an  opposite  direction,  survey  from 
the  muUioned  w'indow  of  the  church  one  of 
the  most  sublime  spectacles  tliat  can  be  pre- 
sented to  the  eye ;  the  vast  Atlantic,  rolling 
in  its  tremendous  -waves  to  the  majestic 
cliffs  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  and  beating 
round  the  solitary  IMewstone,  which  is 
closely  seen  rising  out  of  the  sea,  an  object 
of  uncommon  interest. 

The  Yealin 
Strays  murmuring  among  Ins  wooded  cliffs; 
And  on  liis  banks  is  Lnnydoii,  seated  deep 
In  its  own  clustering  groves,  and  who  would  hope 
Who  haply  treads  that  desert  bay  below 
Where  ends  the  coui  se  of  Ycalm,  to  find  so  near 
A  spot  so  sweet  as  l.aiiydon.     Fairer  scenes 
Than  those  that  lie  beneath  the  raptur'd  eye 
This  green  isle  knows  not :  ever  varied  too 
Is  the  full  prospect  ;  valleys  softly  sink 
And  uplands  swell,  no  level  sameness  tires 
While  in  the  distance,  happily  dispos'd, 
Sweeps  roimd  the  bold  blue  moor. 

CRAWMORE  KAIL,  Somersetshire,  the  seat 
of  John  IMoore  Paget,  Esq.,  not  far  from  the 
Mendip  Hills.  The  Hall  takes  its  name  from 
the  liberty  of  Cranmore,  which  itself  has 
derived  its  appellation  from  tw^o  Saxon 
words,  CRAN,  a  cmne^  and  JIEI^E,  a  marsh  or 
lake,  the  ground  here  having  been  at  one 
time  a  fen,  and  would  be  so  still  if  the  rivu- 
let running  througli  the  valley  were  not  kept 
clear  and  within  its  channel  The  mansion 
"was  erected  in  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  ;  yet,  short  as  the  time  is,  in 
an  anfiquaii;!!]  point  of  view,  the  founder's 
name  has  already  sunk  into  oblivion. 

DEKBY  GRANGE,  in  the  parish  of  Kirk- 
heaton,  in  the  \\'est  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
about  seven  miles  from  "WakcJield,  the  seat 
of  Sir  John  Lister  Eister  Kaye,  Bart.  This 
estate  has  been  in  tlie  possession  of  the  same 
family  for  m;niy  generations.  The  baronetcy 
originated  in  tlie  time  of  Charles  the  First, 
who,  on  the  4th  of  Felnaiary,  1641,  ad- 
vanced Sir  John  Kaye,  of  W'oodsome,  Knt., 


to  the  dignity  of  a  baronet,  in  reward  for 
his  faithful  services  during  the  civil  war. 
Notwithstanding  his  adherence  to  the  crown, 
he  passed  in  safety  through  Cromwell's  pro- 
tectorate, and  survived  to  Avitness  the  re- 
storation of  Charles  the  Second. 

Denby  Grange  was  first  inhabited  as  a 
family  seat  when  the  oidy  daughter  and  heir 
of  Sir  Arthur  Kaye,  of  Woodsome,  Knt., 
married  George  Legge,  Esq.,  Viscount 
Lewisham,  by  Avhich  marriage  the  AYood- 
some  estate  passed  into  the  Dartmouth 
family;  and  the  baronetcy  of  Kaye  to 
John  Lister  Kaye,  of  Denby  Grange, 
nephew  to  Sir  Arthur.  It  is  a  square  stone 
building,  in  a  simple  but  handsome  style  of 
architecture,  with  a  portico  in  front,  sup- 
ported by  Doric  columns.  The  park  and 
domain,  of  which  the  house  commands  a 
fine  view,  are  well  wooded  and  exceedingly 
picturesque,  and  the  Grange  itself  w^as  much 
modernised  and  improved  by  Sir  John  Kaye, 
who  died  in  1827,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
the  present  owner. 

THORPE  PLACE,  formerly  Thorpe  Hall 
Place,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  near  Chert- 
sey,  the  seat  of  the  Rev.  Hemy  Leigh  Ben- 
nett. Thorpe,  or  I'orp,  as  it  is  spelt  in  Domes- 
day Book,  Avas  a  dependance  of  the  abbey  of 
Chertsey,  and  was  then  hold,  under  the 
monks,  by  a  family  that  took  its  name  from 
the  manor.  After  the  dissolution  of 
monasteries  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  this 
manor  remained  in  the  crown  till,  in  1.590, 
Queen  Elizabeth  gave  it  to  Sir  John  Wol- 
ley,  her  Latin  secretary.  His  only  son  and 
heii".  Sir  Francis,  left  it,  by  Avill,  to  his 
cousin,  William  Winterne,  of  Hall  Place 
House,  in  Thorpe,  with  remainder  to  his 
cousin,  Elizabeth,  who  convej'ed  it,  by  mar- 
riage, to  Sir  Francis  Leigh.  In  their  de- 
scendants it  long  remained,  till,  by  the  mar- 
riage of  two  co-heiresses,  in  the  years  1731 
and  1737,  respectively,  it  devolved  to  the 
fiimilies  of  Bennett  and  Spencer.  Eventually 
a  division  of  the  Leigh  estates  took  place, 
and  in  176S,  under  the  piovi.sions  of  an 
act  of  Parliament  obtained  the  year  before, 
the  estate  of  Thorpe  was  allotted  to  the 
Rev.  Wolley  Leigh  Bennett.  His  son,  the 
late  Rev.  John  Leigh  Bennett,  pulled  down 
the  old  mansion  at  Hall  Place,  and  built  a 
new  and  handsome  house  in  its  stead,  to 
Avhich  he  gave  the  name  of  Thorpe  Place. 
He  died  in  1835,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  the  present  OAvner,  and  rector  of  the 
parish. 

The  mansion  is  of  brick,  and  of  an  unpretend- 
ing character ;  comfort  and  convenience  having 
been  more  studied  in  its  erection  than  archi- 
tectural elegance.  The  grounds  extend  to  the 
hanging  Avoods  of  St.  Anne's  Hill,  at  one  time 
the    residence   of   the  celebrated  statesman 
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Charles  James  Fox,  who  might  offen  be 
seen,  a  placid  and  smiling  spectator  of  the 
cricketings  and  other  sports  upon  the  com- 
mon below.  The  grounds  are  exceedingly 
well  timbered,  a  cliaracteristic  indeed  of  all 
that  part  of  Surrey, 

OWSTON,  in  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, about  five  miles  from  Doncaster,  the 
seat  of  Philip  Davies  Cooke,  Esq.,  a  magis- 
trate and  deputy  lieutenant  for  the  same 
division  of  the  county.  In  tlie  Domesday 
Book,  it  is  written  Austun,  but,  as  Hunter 
Avell  observes,  "in  a  countr^^  where  tliere  is 
a  AWton  "  {i.  e.,  a  North-town),  "  and  a  Std- 
ton  "  (^■.  e.,  a  South-town),  "  it  is  no  impro- 
bable conjecture  tliat  the  name  is  East- town, 
the  direction  being  taken  from  Burgh- 
Wallis." 

Until  recent  times,  the  manor  of  Owston 
remained  parcel  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster, 
when  it  would  seem  to  have  been  leased  to 
the  family  of  Adams.  The  two  last  of  this 
name  are  said  to  have  been  wild,  extiava- 
gant  men,  and  the  tale  is  not  improbable,  since 
we  find  them  selling  all  their  lands  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  when  Owston  was 
bought  by  Henry  Cooke,  Esq.,  younger  son 
of  Sir  rienry  Cooke,  the  second  baronet 
at  Wheatley. 

Owston,  which  is  placed  upon  a  magne- 
siau,  limestone  soil,  was  built  either  by  the 
Adam's,  or  before  their  time,  for  on  making 
the  purchase,  Mr.  Cooke  found  a  good  house 
there,  Avhich  had  been  the  seat  of  the 
Adam's.  It  was  then  of  the  Elizabethan 
style  of  architecture,  but  towards  the  end  of 
tlie  last  century,  it  received  many  additions, 
and  was  completely  modernised.  Around  it 
is  a  park,  comprising  at  least  two  hundred 
acres,  in  which,  as  well  as  in  tlie  pleasure 
grounds,  there  is  a  great  variety  of  scarce 
trees  and  shrubs,  all  in  the  highest  state  of 
perfection.  In  fact  it  is  exactly  the  place 
that  Evelyn,  Avitli  his  love  of  forest-scenery, 
would  have  regarded  with  delight  and  ad- 
miration. 

FAIR  OAK,  Sussex,  the  seat  of  the  Hon; 
Jolm  Jervis  Carnegie,  next  brother  of  the  pre- 
sent Earl  of  Northesk.  At  one  time.  Fair  Oak 
would  appear  to  have  been  no  more  than  a 
farm ;  as  such  it  is  mentioned  in  a  deed  b)^ 
which  Robert  Edsau,  gent.,  sold  Chancton, 
"  together  with  the  farms,  called  Tregalls,Fair 
Oak,  and  Lampton,  to  James  Butler,  Esq.,  of 
Amberley."  A  house  was  built  here  by  the 
late  Vice  Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Paget, 
G.C.H.,  in  1808,  but  tliis  was  pulled  down 
and  rebuilt  in  1844  by  the  present  possessor, 
in  the  Grecian  style  of  architecture. 

The  grounds  are  well  wooded,  presenting 
many  ditferent  kinds  of  useful  and  orna- 
mental timber,  and  sloping  down  towards  the 


river  Rother,  a  small  but  pretty  stream,  that 
flows  at  no  great  distance. 

HATHERTON  LODGE,  Cheshire,  the  resi- 
dence of  John  Twemlow,  Esq.,  about  three 
miles  from  Nantwich,  so  celebrated  at  one 
time  for  its  numerous  brine  springs,  from 
Avhich  circumstance  it  was  then  called  Ilalen 
Gunjn,  or  "  The  Wliite  Salt  Town." 

The  lodge  estate  was  purchased  of  the  re- 
presentatives of  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  Bart.,  the 
last  of  that  family  at  tlie  Hough,  by  William 
Twemlow,  Esq.,  who  first  settled  in  this 
township  of  Hatherton,  having  originally 
come  from  Aiclyd,  near  Sandwich,  in  tlie 
year  1686.  AVitli  his  descendants  it  has 
continued  ever  since.  John,  son  of  William 
Twemlow,  Avas  born  in  1700,  and  upon  the 
invasion  of  England  by  the  Chevalier,  Charles 
James  Stewart,  in  1744,  he  held  a  commis- 
sion as  captain  of  a  volunteer  corps  raised 
within  the  huiidred  of  Nantwich,  to  maintain 
the  cause  of  the  house  of  Hanover.  He 
narrowly  escaped  sharing  the  glory  and  tlie 
dangers  of  a  pitched  battle,  an  engagement 
being  expected  to  take  place  between  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  and  the  invaders  on  the 
plain  called  Stoneiield,  near  Stone,  in  Staf- 
fordshire ;  but  for  some  reasons  not  generally 
understood,  the  idea  of  this  action  was 
abandoned 

William  Twemlow,  Esq.,  son  of  the  above, 
was  born  in  1734.  He  made  considerable 
alterations  and  additions  to  the  house.  Upon 
his  demise,  in  1807,  the  propertj^  devolved 
to  his  eldest  son,  John  Twemlow,  Esq.,  born 
in  1764.  This  gentleman  served  the  office 
of  liigh  constable  for  the  Nantwicli  lumdred, 
and  was  an  officer  in  a  cavalry  regiment 
raised  there  at  the  time  of  Napoleon's 
threatened  invasion.  He  also  made  exten- 
sive improvements  iqDon  the  estate  ;  his 
nephew  is  the  present  owner. 

In  the  house  is  a  good  collection  of  paint- 
ings. It  consists  for  the  most  part  of  land- 
scapes, hunting  pieces,  and  many  pictures  of 
favourite  dogs  and  horses.  In  addition  to 
these  are  several  engraved  family  portraits. 

HENGWST,  Merionetlishire,  Nortli  Wales, 
one  of  the  seats  of  Sir  Robert  Williames 
Vaughan,  Bart.,  of  Nannau  The  very  ancient 
family  of  Vaughan  is  a  younger  branch  of  the 
Princes  of  Powys,  derived  from  Cadwgan, 
Lord  of  Nannau,  who  was  for  some  time  as- 
sociated in  tlie  sovereignty  Avith  his  elder 
brother,  Meredith  ap  Bleddyn,  and  is  digni- 
fied by  Camden  with  the  title  of "  the  re- 
nowned Briton."  Ileugwrt  came  to  Cadg- 
wan's  descendants  through  the  marriage  of 
Ilowel  Vaughan,  of  Wengraig,  temp.  James 
I.,  with  Margaret,  daughter  of  Edward 
Owen,  and  granddaughter  of  the  ill-fated 
Lewis  Owen,  M.P.,  baron  of  the  Welsh  Ex- 
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chequer,  Avho  was  barbarously  murdered 
near  Dinasmawddwy  in  1555.  Tlie  present 
mansion  dates  from  1676,  wlien  it  was  built 
by  Robert  Vauglian,  Esq.  It  contains  a 
fine  collection  of  old  Welsh  manuscripts,  and 
in  the  hall  stands  an  ancient  Welsh  harp, 
which  may  have  been  touched  by  the  min- 
strels of  a  remote  period,  One  would  wish 
to  think  so  at  all  events,  and  even  if  it  be  an 
illusion,  small  thanks  are  due  to  him  who 
would  destroy  it,  and  substitute  a  barren 
truth  in  the  place  of  a  delightful  fancy,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  otherwise  than  real.  At 
Hengwrt  was  born  i)i  1592,  the  celebrated 
antiquary,  Robert  Vaughan,  the  friend  and 
correspondent  of  Archbishop  Usher,  and 
author  of  "  British  Antiquities  Revived," 
besides  other  genealogical  and  historic  works. 
In  genealogy  he  was  so  skilled,  and  his 
knowledge  on  that  subject  derived  from  such 
genuine  sources,  that  Hengwrt  became,  as  it 
were,  the  Heralds'  College  of  the  Princi- 
pality, and  no  pedigree  was  deemed  authen- 
tic until  it  had  obtained  Robert  Vaughan's 
sanction. 

The  present  Sir  Robert  WilliamesVaughan, 
possesses  also  RUG,  in  the  same  county, 
built  in  1809,  by  his  brother.  Colonel  Ed- 
ward Williames  Vaughan,  who  assumed  the 
nameofSalusbury.  The  chief  mansion,  how- 
ever, of  the  Vaughans,  and  that  which  gives 
designation  to  their  baronetcy  is 

NANNA.U.  Like  Rug,  the  present  edifice  is 
in  the  Grecian  style.  It  was  built  in  1800, 
by  the  late  Sir  R.  W.  Vaughan,  Bart.,  and  is 
light  and  handsome,  without  presenting  any 
peculiar  architectural  features.  JMany  re- 
nowned and  gallant  soldiers  belonged  to  this 
race  ;  and  a  tradition  is  still  current  of 
HOWBL  Sele,  of  Nannau,  cousin  to  Owen 
Glynd  \vr,  the  inveterate  enemy  of  the  English, 
strongly  illustrative  of  the  wild  manners  of 
the  times.  Tlie  two  chieftains  had  long  been  at 
variance,  Howel  being  a  warm  friend  to 
the  house  of  Lancaster,  till  the  abbot  of 
Ivymmer,  effected  between  them  an  out- 
ward reconciliation.  One  day,  while  tliey 
were  walking  together,  Owen  observed  a 
doe  feeding,  and  desired  Howel,  who  was 
reputed  the  best  archer  of  his  day,  to  give  a 
specimen  of  his  skill.  Howel  accordingly 
bent  his  bow,  and  as  if  aiming  at  the  pro- 
posed mark,  but  suddenly  turning  round, 
discharged  it  I'uU  at  the  heart  of  his  com- 
panion. Fortunately  for  Glyndwr  he  had 
armour  beneatli  his  clothes,  and  thus  escaped 
unhurt ;  but,  being  enraged  at  this  treachery, 
he  seized  on  Scic,  burnt  his  house,  and 
hurried  him  away  from  the  place.  From  that 
time  none  ever  heard  of  him,  nor  was  it  sus- 
pected to  what  place  he  had  been  conveyed, 
till  about  forty  years  after  this  event,  when 
the  skeleton  of  a  large  man,  such  as  Howel, 
was  discovered  in  tlie  hollow  of  a  huge  oak, 


in  which  it  was  supposed  he  had  been  con- 
cealed by  Glyndwr.  This  story,  somewhat 
differently  told,  forms  the  subject  of  a  pretty 
ballad  by  the  Rev.  George  Warrington, 
which  is  quoted  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his 
Notes  to  "  Marmion."  The  vengeance  of  the 
Welsli  prince  was  not  confined  to  a  single  vic- 
tim. While  carrying  ofl'  his  prey,  a  rescue  was 
attempted  by  a  relation  of  Howel's,  Gryffydd 
ap  Gwyn,  of  Ganllwyd  in  Ardudwy,  but  Owen 
defeated  him,  slaying  numbers  of  his  men,  and 
in  revenge,  burnt  to  the  ground  his  two  man- 
sions of  Berthlwyd  and  Cefn  Coch. 

Pennant  describes  the  ruins  of  the  old 
house  of  Nannau  as  still  remaining  m  the 
park  in  his  day,  but  only  as  a  mere  compost 
of  cinders  and  ashes. 

SWEITENHAM  HALL,  Cheshire,  the  seat 
of  Tliomas  John  Wybault  Swettenham,  Esq. 
This  ancient  inheritance  of  the  Swettenhams, 
enjoyed  by  them  from  a  period  antecedent  to 
the  Conquest,  is  finely  situated,  opposite  to 
Davenport,  upon  high  ground  overhanging  the 
north  bank  of  the  Dane.  In  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  male  line  having  become  extinct, 
Joan,  daughter  and  heir  of  Thomas  de  Swet- 
tenham, brought  the  estate  to  the  Davenports, 
of  Davenport,  but  before  the  year  1620  the 
male  heir  of  the  Swettenhams  repossessed 
himself  of  it  by  purchase.  In  1780,  on  the 
death  of  Thomas  Swettenham,  Esq.,  the  last 
heir  male  of  this  famil}',  and  who  had  assumed 
the  name  of  Willis,  this  manor  passed  by  his 
will  to  his  widow  for  life,  with  remainder  to 
Mvs.  Keys,  a  distant  relation,  also  for  life,  and 
after  both  their  deaths  in  fee  to  Jolm  Eaton, 
Esq.,  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  old  famil}', 
who  assumed  the  name  of  SAvettenham,  and 
was  grandfather  of  the  present  proprietor. 

BLACK  EALL,  Devonshire,  in  the  parish  of 
North  Huish,  about  six  miles  from  Totnes,  the 
seat  of  James  Cornish,  Esq.,  High  Sheriff  of 
the  same  county  in  1852,  This  gentleman  was 
returned  by  the  borough  of  'I'otnes  to  the 
first  reformed  Parliament,  but  resigned  liis 
seat  at  the  end  of  the  session. 

For  more  than  two  centuries  Black  Hall 
belonged  to  the  Fowells,  a  family  of  very 
great  antiquity,  and  claiming  to  be  of  Saxon 
origin.  Amongst  tliis  wide  spread  race  we 
meet  with  many  distinguished  characteis, 
whose  names  aie  intimately  connected  with 
some  of  the  leading  events  in  English  his- 
tciry.  Thus,  Sir  John  Fowell,  Bart.,  was 
one  of  the  hundred  and  fifty- one  members 
of  the  celebrated  Convention,  who  Acted 
against  the  elective  principle  of  making  the 
Prince  of  Orange  King,  but  for  declaring  tlie 
Princess  Mary,  Queen. 

Black  Hall  was  purchased  of  the  Fowells 
by  Hubert  Cornish,  Esq.,  together  with  the 
other  estates  connected  Avith  the  pro- 
prietoiship   thereof.      These  he  devised  fo 
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his  eldest  brother,  James  Cornisli,  Esq., 
for  life,  ill  whose  eldest  son  they  are 
now  vested  in  fee.  Tliey  are  generally 
known  as  the  Black  Hall  Estates,  though 
allied  to  Black  Hall  only  by  their  prox- 
imity and  ownership.  But  the  bulk  of 
this  gentleman's  property  extends  over  por- 
tions of  seven  other  parishes,  some  coming 
to  him  as  heir  at-law  to  liis  father;  others 
being  vested  in  him  under  the  will  of  the  late 
Captain  Henry  Laroche,  Tl.N.;  and  others 
again  being  purchased  by  himself. 

The  mansion,  which  occupies  the  site  of 
an  older  residence,  was  erected  by  the  late 
Hubert  Cornish,  Esq.,  before  mentioned.  It 
is  built  upon  a  central  estate  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  acres,  and  belongs  to  the  Doric 
order  of  architecture,  standing  in  the  midst 
of  a  lawn,  with  a  southern  aspect.  It  contains 
a  very  fine  collection  of  pictures,  and  there 
are  besides,  a  conservatory,  green-house,  hot- 
house, and  orangery.  The  grove  and  adja- 
cent pleasure-grounds  are  replete  witli  the 
rarest  coniferous  trees  and  shrubs,  extending 
over  twenty  acres,  and  the  whole  is  bordered 
on  the  east  by  the  mountain  stream  that  de- 
bouches into  Bigbury  Bay,  called  the  river 
Avon.  The  scenery  around  is  characterized 
by  that  succession  of  hill  and  dale  Avhich 
lends  in  general  so  much  beauty  to  the  De- 
vonshire landscape,  while  the  soft  and  mild 
climate  is  particularly  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  vegetation. 

TRANBY  PARK,  in  the  East  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  the  seat  of  John  Todd,  Esq.,  who 
inherited  it  at  the  decease  of  his  father  in 
1837.  On  the  mother's  side,  he  is  distantly 
related  to  Lords  Eldon  and  Stowell. 

The  mansion  is  in  the  Italian  style  of 
architecture,  commanding  a  line  view  of 
the  Humbei*,  as  it  rolls  through  an  interest- 
ing portion  of  the  co].intry.  There  is  also 
an  extensive  park  attached  to  it. 

WOODCOTE  PARK,  Surrey,  about  a  mile 
from  Epsom,  and  adjoining  the  race-course, 
the  seat  of  Baron  de  Teissier,  a  lineal  de- 
scendant of  the  Barons  de  Teissier  de  Mar- 
guerittes,  and  Barons  des  Etats  de  Lan- 
guedoc.  The  title  was  assumed  by  the 
present  bearer  in  1819  with  the  permission 
of  the  Prince  Regent,  and  at  the  desire  of 
Louis  XVIIL,  King  of  France.  The  family 
name  was  originally  Teissieri,  High  Justi- 
ciary of  the  county  of  Nice  at  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century. 

At  one  period  the  manor  of  Horton,  with 
"Woodcote  Park,  belonged  to  the  family  of 
Mynn  ;  but  in  1668  it  passed  to  Richard 
Evelyn,  Esq.,  in  right  of  his  wife,  Elizabeth 
Mynn.  Up  to  this  time  the  old  manor- 
house  at  Horton  had  been  the  abode  of  those 
possessing  the  estate,  a  large  building,  sur- 
rounded by  an  unsightly  moat  ;  Mr.  Evelyn, 
deeming  Woodcote  Park  a  much  more  de- 


sirable situation,  erected  a  new  mansion 
there,  witli  a  small  but  handsome  chapel, 
and  spared  no  expense  in  the  decoration. 

Upon  the  death  of  Mrs.  Evelyn,  she  be- 
queathed Woodcote  to  her  nephew.  Lord 
Baltimore,  about  whom  an  idle  tale  was  in 
circulation,  that  he  forcibly  carried  off  Mis.s 
Woodford,  and  detained  her  here  against  her 
inclination ;  but  the  tale  is  sufficiently  re- 
futed by  Gurney's  short-hand  notes  of  the 
trial  to  which  the  report  gave  rise.  In  1771 
the  estate  was  sold  to  Arthur  Cuthbert,  Esq. ; 
and  in  1787  it  came,  by  purchase,  into  the 
family  of  the  present  owner. 

The  mansion  may  be  called  an  Italian 
villa,  with  a  handsome  centre  and  two  wings, 
or  pavilions,  united  by  a  colonnade.  The  five 
principal  apartments  are  en  suite,  profusely 
gilded,  Avith  arabesque  ceilings,  and  adorned 
with  paintings,  by  Rubens  and  Zuccharelli. 
There  is  a  chapel-room,  the  ceiling  of  which 
is  painted  with  our  Saviour's  Ascension. 
For  this  work  the  artist,  Verrio,  received 
two  hundred  guineas.  Another  room — called 
from  that  circumstance  the  Painted  Room — 
is  covered  with  designs  by  the  same  artist, 
illustrating  the  Greek  pastoral  of  Daphnis 
and  Chloe,  the  work  of  Longus,  the  sophist. 
The  chief  apartment  on  the  first  floor  is 
eighteen  feet  high,  forty  feet  in  length,  and 
in  breadth  twenty-eight  feet. 

The  park  and  grounds  comprise  about 
three  hundred  and  thirty  acres,  including  a 
farm,  within  the  circuit  of  the  wall  and 
fence.  So  thickly  do  the  trees  grow  about 
the  house  that  it  is  hardly  visible  beyond 
the  park,  the  timber  being  principally  beech, 
lime,  and  fir,  and  many  of  them  of  unusual 
growth  and  beauty ;  the  plantations  having 
in  a  great  measure  been  formed  by  the  late 
Mr.  de  Teissier. 

NORMANTON,  Rutlandshire,  the  seat  of 
Sir  Gilbert  John  Heathcote. 

Normanton  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Dooms- 
day Survey,  but  soon  after  the  Conquest  we 
find  it  included  in  the  possessions  of  the  fa- 
mily of  Normanville,  from  which,  doubtless,  it 
derived  its  appellation.  The  Isl'ormanvilles 
were  Lords  of  Empingham,  in  Rutlandshire, 
and  of  Ivenardyngton  in  Kent,and  seem  to  have 
pricipally  resided  in  the  latter  county.  The 
most  distinguished  inheritor  of  the  name  was 
Thomas  de  Normanville,  King's  Seneschal, 
north  of  the  Trent,  temp.  Edward  I.  Even- 
tually the  heiress  of  these  original  proprie- 
tors of  the  land  we  are  describing,  Margaret 
de  Normanvill,  conveyed  Normanton,  and 
the  other  estates  of  her  family,  in  marriage 
to  William  de  Basynges,  a  gallant  warrior  of 
his  time  and  one  of  the  companions  in  arms 
of  EdAvard  [.,  in  the  victorious  expedition 
into  Scotland,  A.  d.  1288.  For  his  services 
in  that  memorable  campaign,  he  received  the 
honour  uf  knighthood,  and  on  the  outbreak 
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of  fresh  hostilities,  hatl  summons  to  attend 
the  King  at  Berwick-on-Tweed,  fitted  with 
horse  and  arms  to  march  against  the  Scots. 
In  the  next  reign  he  sat  in  parliament  as 
knight  of  the  shire  for  Rutland,  and  subse- 
quently for  Kent,  wherein  he  had  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Castle  of  Canterbury.  Sir  Wil- 
liam de  Basynges,  who  appears  to  liave  been 
nearly  related  to  Adam  de  Basing,  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  1251,  from  whom  IJasing- 
hali  Street  takes  its  designation,  9  Edward  XL, 
leaving  his  sou  and  heir  Thomas,  and  his 
widow  Margaret,  surviving  ;  the  latter  took, 
not  long  after,  a  second  husband,  Edmund  de 
Passeleye,  of  Passeleye  in  Sussex,  and  sur- 
vived for  several  years.  At  her  decease  tlie 
lordship  of  Empingham,  with  her  other  lands 
in  Rutlandshire,  devolved  on  her  son  Sir 
Thomas  de  Basyng.  who  fixed  his  residence 
at  Normanton,  and  there  died  23  Edward  III. 
lie  was  father  of  Sir  John  de  Basyng,  Knt. 
M.P.,  whose  daughter,  Alice,  (ultimately 
heiress  to  her  brother  Sir  John  de  Basyng) 
marrying  Thomas  Mackworth,  Esq.,  of 
Mackworth,  co.  Derby,  henceforward  Nor- 
manton, vested  in  the  representatives  of 
that  ancient  family,  and  was  the  designation 
of  the  baronetcy  conferred  in  1619,  on  Sir 
Thomas  Mackworth,  the  sixth  in  descent 
from  Alice  Basyng,  the  Lady  of  Emping- 
ham. During  the  great  Civil  War,  the  tliird 
baronet,  taking  up  arms  for  King  Chailes, 
suflfered  severely  from  sequestration,  and  in 
about  seventy  years  after,  the  expensive  con- 
test for  the  representation  of  Rutlandshire, 
between  his  son,  Thomas  Mackworth,  Lord 
Finch  and  I\Ir.  Sherard,  consummated  the 
ruin  of  the  famil3^  The  manors  of  Emping- 
ham and  Normanton  were  alienated,  for 
£39,000,  to  Charles  Tryon,  Esq.,  ancl  tlie 
baronet  himself  retired  to  an  obscure  district 
in  London,  where,  at  Kentish  Town,  he 
died  issueless,  in  1745.  Mr.  Tryon  held  the 
Mackworth  inheritance  for  a  brief  space 
only;  in  1729,  just  six  years  after  its  pur- 
chase, he  sold  the  whole  estates  to  Gilbert 
Heathcote,  Esq.,  Alderman  of  London,  and 
its  representative  in  Earliament.  This  opu- 
lent citizen,  one  of  the  original  projectors  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood  from  Queen  Anne,  and  was 
created  a  baronet  in  1732.  To  liim  the  pre- 
sent mansion  of  Normanton,  occupying  the 
site  of  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Mackworths, 
owes  its  erection.  The  structure  is  of  great 
architectural  beauty,  consisting  of  a  centre 
of  chaste  elevation,  flanked  l:)y  two  wings  in 
excellent  proportion.  Some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  liberal  scale  upon  wliich  this 
edifice  was  built  from  the  fact,  that  the  stone 
alone  used  in  its  construction,  cost  £10,000. 
A  capacious  park,  remarkable  for  the  verdant 
lawns,  tlie  majestic  oaks,  and  the  towering- 
limes,  so  peculiarly  English,  surrounds  this 


statel}"  residence,  and  thus  is  formed  one  of 
the  most  delightful  of  our  country's  envied 
seats ; 

"  The  clovev'd  la-wns, 

And  sunny  mounts  of  beauteous  Normanton, 
Health's  clieerful  haunt,  and  the  selected  walk 
Of  lleathcote's  leisuve." 

Normanton  is  situated  in  the  east  hundred 
of  Rutlandshire,  and  almost  equi-distant  six 
miles  from  Stamford  and  Okeham. 

BOLTON  CASTLE,  co.  York,  the  seat  of 
Lord  Bolton.  Bolton  Castle,  in  Wensley- 
dale,  at  one  time  the  prison  of  Mary  Stuart, 
was  for  three  centuries  the  stately  residence 
of  the  Lords  Scrope.  It  is  situated  on  a 
high,  bleak,  and  barren  hill,  approachable  by 
a  toilsome  ascent,  and  over  the  bed  of  a  rapid 
torrent,  and  we  cannot  easily  imagine  why  a 
great  famil)',  who  had  at  their  command  all 
tlie  luxuriant  fertile  plain  beneath,  chose  to 
take  up  their  abode,  generation  after  genera- 
tion, exposed  to  storms  and  tempests  without, 
and  to  darkness  and  discomfort  within.  Com- 
pared to  Bolton  Hall — the  mansion  of  the 
present  noble  possessor  of  the  demesne- -its 
frowning  predecessor  forms  a  striking  con- 
trast :  the  one,  the  emblem  of  modern, 
polished  life  ;  the  other,  the  type  and  gloomy 
reliquc  of  feudal  manners.  Leland  thus 
describes  this  historic  spot:  "Bolton  village 
and  castell  is  four  miles  from  IMidleham.  Tlie 
castell  standethe  on  a  roke  syde,  and  all 
snhstaunce  of  the  lodgyngs  in  it  be  includyd 
ui  4  principall  toAvres.  Yt  was  an  18  yeres 
m  buildynge,  and  the  expends  of  every  yere 
came  to  1000  marks.  It  was  finiched  or 
Kjnige  Richard  the  2  dyed.  One  thinge  I 
muche  notyd  in  the  haulle  of  Bolton,  howe 
chimeneys  were  conveyed  by  tunnells  made 
on  the  syds  of  the  waul  bitAvyxt  the  lights  in 
the  ha^Adl ;  and  by  this  meanes,  and  l^y  no 
covers,  is  the  smoke  of  the  harthe  in  the 
hawle  Avonder  strangly  convayed.  jMoste 
parte  of  the  tymber  that  was  occupied  in 
buildyng  of  this  castell  was  fett  out  of  the 
Forest  of  Engleliy  in  Cumberland;  and  Rich- 
ard Lord  Scrope,  for  conveyaunce  of  it,  had 
layde  by  the  way  dyA'ers  drawghts  of  oxen  to 
carry  it  from  place  to  place  till  it  cam  to 
Bolton.  There  is  a  very  fayre  cloke  at 
Bolton,  cum  motn  soJis  et  luna?,  and  other 
conclusyons,  and  there  is  a  parke  wallyd 
withe  stone  at  Bolton."  Such  is  Leland's 
quaint  description  of  the  place  at  a  time 
when  its  erection  was  within  the  scope  of 
recent  tradition,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  such  a  structure,  in  the  reign  of  the 
second  Richard,  cost  so  large  a  sum  as 
£12,000. 

From  "time  immemorial"  we  trace  the 
Scropes  as  resident  in  the  lovely  vale  of 
AVcnsleydale — the  most  romantic  and  pic- 
turesque of  the  northern  valleys — and,  in  the 
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whole  range  of  our  nobility,  we  can  scarcely 
point  to  a  family  more  illustrious.  An  un- 
broken male  descent  from  the  Conquest,  if 
not  from  the  time  of  Edward  tlie  Confessor, 
their  alliances,  their  achievements,  and  their 
possessions,  sufficiently  attest  their  antiquity 
and  importance  ;  whilst  the  mere  enumeration 
of  the  dignities  they  attained,  between  the 
reigns  of  Edward  II.  and  Charles  I.,  proves 
the  high  rank  they  enjoyed.  In  this  interval 
of  three  liundred  years,  tlie  house  of  Scrope 
produced  two  Earls  and  twenty  Barons,  one 
Chancellor,  fom'  Treasurers,  and  two  Chief- 
Justices  of  England,  one  Archbishop  and  two 
Bishops,  five  liiiights  of  the  Garter,  and 
numerous  Bannerets — tlie  most  distinguished 
soldiers  in  the  days  of  chivalry.  The  foun- 
dations of  the  pre-eminent  greatness  of  the 
family  were  laid  by  Sir  AVilliam  Le  Scrope, 
who  obtained  a  grant  of  free  warren  in  all 
his  domestic  lands  at  East  Boulten  and  West 
Boulten  in  Wensleydale,  24  Henry  III.  Se- 
veral deponents  in  the  Scrope  and  Grosvenor 
controversy  report  him  to  have  been  cele- 
brated for  his  conduct  in  the  field,  and  style 
him  "  the  best  Knight  of  the  whole  country 
at  jousts  and  tournaments."  Of  his  two  sons 
— Sir  Geoffrey  Le  Scrope,  the  younger,  was 
progenitor  of  the  Lords  Scrope,  of  Masham 
— wliile  the  elder.  Sir  Henry  Le  Scrope,  in- 
heriting Bolton,  continued  the  noble  line  there 
seated.  Sir  Henry  was  bred  to  the  law,  and 
throve  accordingly.  In  1317  he  became 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  sub- 
sequently was  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer. 
The  vast  estates  he  died  seized  of,  show  how 
profitable  a  use  he  had  made  of  his  offices, 
through  a  long  life  of  Court  favour  and  pro- 
fessional emoluments ;  and  the  religious  and 
charitable  endowments  he  bestowed  on  the 
church  and  the  poor,  indicate  that  he  was 
not  unwortliy  of  the  riches  he  possessed. 
His  eldest  son.  Sir  William  Le  Scrope,  died 
of  a  wound  received  at  the  siege  of  IMorlaix, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Sir  Richard 
Le  Scrope,  a  man  even  more  distinguished 
for  activity  and  talents  than  his  father. 
Without  attempting  to  follow  this  nobleman 
through  all  his  martial  exploits,  which,  how- 
ever, stand  recorded  by  their  eye-witnesses, 
the  several  royal,  noble,  and  knightly  de- 
ponents in  the  celebrated  controversy  sus- 
tamed  by  him  with  Sir  Richard  Grosvenor, 
for  the  right  of  bearing  his  family  coat  of 
arms,  it  will  suffice  to  say  that,  between  1346 
and  1385,  a  period  of  forty  years,  there  was 
scarcely  a  battle  of  note  m  England,  France, 
Spain,  or  Scotland,  where  the  English  forces 
were  engaged,  in  which  Scrope  did  not  gam 
honour.  But  as  a  statesman,  he  was  even 
still  more  renowned.  Lord  High  Treasurer 
to  Edward  III.,  he  was  twice  Chancellor  of 
England,  under  that  monarch's  grandson, 
liichard  II. :  and  Walsmgham  states  him  to 
have  been,  in  those  dignified  stations,  pre- 


eminently conspicuous  for  wisdom  and  in- 
tegrity. It  was  this  illustrious  personage 
by  whom  Bolton  Castle  was  erected,  and  as 
Baron  Scrope,  of  Bolton,  he  received  sum- 
mons to  Parliament.  At  length,  full  of 
honours,  and  the  world's  esteem,  he  died 
A.D.  1403.  His  lordship's  eldest  son,  Wil- 
liam, Earl  of  AViltshire,  and  King  of  Man,* 
having  been  beheaded  a  few  years  before  for 
his  devoted  fidelity  to  Richard  II.,  Bolton 
Castle  and  tlie  other  princely  demesnes  of 
Lord  Scrope  devolved  on  his  second  son 
Roger,  from  whom  derived  a  race  of  nobles 
— the  Lords  Scrope  of  Boltcn — distinguished 
in  all  the  martial  achievements  of  successive 
ages.  To  Henry,  the  ninth  lord,  was  as- 
signed the  custody  of  jMary  Queen  of  Scots, 
but  fortunately  for  him,  the  near  connexion 
which  existed  between  his  lordship  and  the 
suspected  house  of  Howard  soon  caused  him 
to  be  relieved  of  his  charge.  The  grandson 
of  this  nobleman  Emanuel,  eleventh  Lord 
Scrope  of  Bolton,  President  of  the  King's 
Council  in  the  North,  was  created  by  Charles 
I.  Earl  of  Sunderland,  but  died  without  issue 
in  1627,  when  the  earldom  became  extinct, 
and  the  barony,  devolving  on  Mary,  only 
daughter  of  Ileiu-y,  ninth  lord,  and  wife  of 
William  Bowes,  Esq.,  continued  vested  in 
her  descendants  until  1815,  when  the  issue 
of  all  the  other  coheirs  having  failed,  the  title 
passed  to  Charles  Jones,  Esq.,  but  was  not 
assumed  by  that  gentleman. 

At  the  decease  of  Emanuel,  Earl  of  Sun- 
derland, the  estates  of  the  Scropes  were 
divided  amongst  his  lordship's  three  illegi- 
timate daughters.  Of  these  ladies,  the  eldest, 
IMary,  wife  of  Charles  Paulet,  Marquis  of 
Winchester,  took  the  lands  of  Bolton,  and 
her  liusband,  on  his  elevation  to  a  dukedom, 
chose  Bolton  for  its  designation. 

The  Powletts  who  thus  succeeded  to  the 
estates  of  the  Scropes,  with  great  taste  and 
judgment,  fixed  the  site  of  the  new  jnansion 
they  erected  m  the  vale  below  the  ancient 
castle,  in  a  situation  of  warmth,  fertility,  and 
beauty,  and  here  resides  the  present  William 
Henry  Orde  Powlett,  Lord  Bolton. 


PECKFORTON 

miles  and  a  half 
seats  of  J  ohn 
South  Chesliire. 
proprietor  upon 
and  which  ovei 
estates,  perhaps 


CASTLE,  Cheshire,  about  four 
from  Tarporley,  one  of  the 

Tollemacho,  Esq.,  I\I.P.  for 
It  was  built  Ijy  the  present 

a  hill  that  he  had  purchased, 

rlooked  the  original  family 
the  largest  in  all  Cheshire. 


*  To  this  nobleman,  Shakspeare  makes  the  Lord  Roos 
thus  refer : 

"  The  Earl  of  Wiltshire  hath  the  realm  in  farm." 

Rich.  II,  Act  2,  So.  1. 

He  purchased  the  sovereicntv  of  the  Isle  of  Man  from  the 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  in^lStU,  Mhcn  the  truce  was  con- 
firmed with  France,  "  Guilliam  Le  Scrope"  is  recorded  to 
have  assented  to  it,  "pour  le  seigneurie  de  -Man"  as  one 
of  the  allies  of  the  King  of  England." 

H   H 
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The  chief  portion  of  them  was  granted  by 
Henry  VIII.  to  the  Wilbrahams  ofWoodhey 
Hall,  the  head  of  the  Wilbraham  family, 
though  it  has  been  supposed  by  some,  that  the 
chief  portion  of  this  estate  was  acquired  by 
Thomas  de  Wilburgham,  or  Wilbraham,  of 
Radnor,  by  his  marriage  with  Margaret, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  John  Golborne,  Lord 
of  Woodhey.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Tlioraas  and  Lady  Wilbraliam,  wlio 
had  no  son,  married  a  Tollemache,  and  from 
her  the  Cheshire  estates  liave  descended  to 
the  present  proprietor. 

In  the  castle,  are  some  of  the  finest  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds'  paintings,  as  well  as  those 
of  Gainsborough,  Wilson,  and  Jiloreland. 
There  is  also  a  large  collection  of  family  and 
other  portraits. 

Woodhey  Hall,  alluded  to  above,  is  four 
miles  from  Peckforton,  and  still  forms  a  part 
of  the  estate. 

BADGEMOKE,  Oxfordshire,  the  seat  of 
Charles  Lane,  Esq.  This  was  originally 
built  by  Mv.  Jenkins,  clerk  of  the  works  to 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  while  employed  in 
building  St.  Paul's.  It  was  at  first  rather 
small,  but  considerable  additions  were  made 
to  it  by  Joseph  Grote^  Esq.,  m  Avhose  family 
it  had  been  for  many  years,  and  it  now  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  a  substantial  thougli 
somewhat  irregular  brick  building.  The  pad- 
dock and  grounds  comprise  about  fifty  acres, 
the  latter  laid  out  by  i\Ir.  Grote.  The  views 
from  a  marble  temple  in  the  Italian  style 
of  architecture  are  very  beautiful.  Long 
ranges  of  trees  form  three  avenues  conducting 
to  the  prospect,  while  the  whole  of  a  deep 
dell  at  the  foot  of  the  building  is  thickly 
matted  with  laurels.  Through  tliese  vistas,  is 
seen  the  river  Thames,  winding  along  through 
wood  and  mead,  and  lending  an  additional 
cliarni  to  the  landscape. 

ALVA  HOUSE,  in  the  county  of  Clack- 
mannan, the  beautiful  seat  of  James  John- 
stone, Esq.,  is  situated  on  the  south  side 
of  the  wood  hill  of  Alva,  one  of  tlie  Ocliils, 
a  range  of  mountains  remarkable  for 
tlie  peculiarity  of  running  east  and  west, 
thus  throwing  the  sliadows  which  are  pro- 
jected from  them  into  the  intersecting 
ravines,  with  unusual  depth  and  distinct- 
ness. The  estate  of  Alva  comprises  five  of 
these  noble  hills — viz.,  Myrefon,  Craig 
Leith,  Mid  Hill,  Alva  Hill,  and  Aliller's  Hill 
■ — each  separated  from  its  neighbour  by  a 
rocky  glen,  abounding  in  waterfalls  of  con- 
siderable height  and  size.  The  mansion- 
house  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Charles  tlie 
First,  and  has  been  frequently  altered  since. 
It  cannot  boast  of  any  architectural  beauty  ; 
but  it  is  large  and  commodious,  four  stories 
high,  with  tliirteen  spacious  rooms  upon  a 
floor,  with  u  large  imposing  front,  a  portico. 


covered  in  by  glass,  and  a  conservatory  at- 
tached to  one  side,  so  as  to  open  into  the 
library  suite.  It  stands  between  two  groves 
of  very  fine  lime  trees,  planted  on  the  land- 
ing of  William  of  Orange,  whose  party  badge 
was  the  lime.  The  hill  behind  the  house  is 
1800  feet  high,  and  completely  covered  with 
thriving  timber,  excepting  where  broken  by 
cliffs  or  masses  of  rugged  rock.  The  slop- 
ing lawn  in  front  is  laid  out  in  terraces 
and  flower-gardens,  and  adorned  by  foun- 
tains which  might  be  made  to  play  to  any 
height,  as  the  spring  which  supplies  them 
rises  1000  feet  above.  They  have  been  com- 
pared to  the  fountains  at  Versailles. 

An  old  and  grand  avenue,  cliiefly  of  oak, 
leads  from  the  house  to  the  church,  a  mile 
distant.  About  midway  lies  the  kitchen- 
garden,  Avhich  used  to  be  a  model  and  show- 
garden  in  the  time  of  the  late  proprietor,  and 
which  contains  300  feet  of  glass.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  west  side  by  the  romantic  Silver 
Glen,  so  called  from  its  silver  mines  —  no 
longer  worked,  but  still  believed  to  be  work- 
able, and  whicli  are  valuable  also  for  con- 
taining lead  and  cobalt.  It  is  beautifully 
wooded,  and  the  walks  through  it  conduct 
to  waterfalls  and  bathing-pools,  with  which 
it  abounds. 

The  next  glen,  behind  the  village  of  Alva, 
is  called  "The  Stronde,"  and  is  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  in  the  centre  of  Scotland. 
Lofty  coliunns  of  rock,  formed  like  the  bas- 
tions of  a  Norman  fort,  approach  each  other 
from  opposite  sides  of  the  moimtain,  and 
have  falls  of  water  dashing  over  them ;  or 
else  they  secede  into  hollow  amphitheatres, 
and  form  dark  overhanging  caverns,  from  the 
back  of  Avliichthe  water  rushes  and  falls  into 
wide  pools  beloAv.  In  one  of  these  ca\'erns 
an  outlaw  was  long  concealed  during  the  re- 
bellion of  1715. 

The  Ochil  Hills  are  famous  for  their  pas- 
turage, and  for  the  extensive  and  lovely 
views  which  they  command  over  the  Carse 
of  Falkirk,  and  the  fertile  valleys  of  the 
Teith,  the  Dc'von,  and  the  Forth.  From 
Ben  Cloch  (the  hill  of  stones)  the  view  ex- 
tends into  twenty-three  counties,  embracing 
almost  the  whole  cliain  of  the  Grampiaris, 
and  the  courses  of  the  Tay,  the  Clyde,  and 
the  Forth,  to  their  expansion  into  friths, 
and  their  absorption  in  the  ocean.  Alto- 
gether, Alva  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
estates  upon  the  borders  of  the  Higjdands, 
comprising  the  grandeur  of  Avild  and  stern 
mountain  scenery,  with  the  richness  and 
fertility  of  well-watered,  well-cultivated,  and 
well-inhabited  plains. 

Two  large  columnar  stones  used  to  stand 
outside  the  village  of  Alva,  to  mark  the 
battle-field  in  Avhich  the  villagers  of  old  de- 
feated their  Highland  foes.  From  the  cry 
then  used  Ai-a  jI-ihi,  the  liamlet  is  said  to 
have   derived   its    name.     The  parish  is  a 
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barony,  and  the  whole  of  it  belongs  to  its 
present  laird. 

This  picturesque  and  lieautiful  mountain 
barony  was  purcliased  from  the  family  of 
Erskine  by  John  Johnstone,  Esq.,  the  grand- 
father of  the  present  proprietor.  John, 
seventh  Earl  of  Mar,  who  died  in  1634,  by 
his  wife,  Lady  Mary  Stewart,  daughter  of 
Esme,  Duke  of  Lennox,  had  a  younger  son, 
the  Hon.  Charles  Erskine,  who  acquired  the 
Barony  of  Alva,  which  continued  in  his 
family  until  it  was  sold  by  his  descendant, 
Sir  Henry  Erskme,  Bart.,  of  Alva,  grand- 
father of  the  present  Earl  of  Rosslyn,  to  his 
uncle,  Charles  Erskine,  Lord  Justice  Clerk, 
who  died  iu  1763.  The  second  wife  of  the 
Justice  Clerk,  "  the  Lady  Alva,"  was  grand- 
mother and  guardian  to  the  Duchess  Countess 
of  Sutherland.  His  eldest  son.  Lord  Alva, 
sold  this  estate  to  Mr.  Johnstone. 

Tills  gentleman  was  younger  son  of  Sir 
James  Johnstone,  Baronet  of  Westerhall,  by 
Barbara  Murray,  daugliter  of  Lord  Elibauk. 
His  brothers  and  sisters  were  numerous. 
One  of  them.  Sir  William  Johnstone  Pul- 
teuey,  Bart.,  was  the  richest  commoner  in 
England  of  his  time.  His  only  child  was 
created  Countess  of  Bath,  and  died  without 
issue.  One  of  Mr.  Johnstone  of  Alva's 
sisters  was  the  beautiful  and  gifted  Avife  of 
Lord  Ogilvie,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Airlie, 
and  was  heroine  of  the  rising  in  1745.  Her 
romantic  escape  from  Edinburgh  Castle  and 
flight  into  France,  are  well  known,  and  re- 
mind us  of  the  adventures  of  the  Countess 
of  Nithsdale,  in  1715. 

Mr.  Johnstone  was  born  in  1734.  He  was 
a  distinguished  member  of  the  civil  service 
of  the  East  India  Company  in  Bengal,  and 
commanded  the  artillery  at  the  famous  battle 
of  Plassey,  contributing,  in  a  great  degree, 
to  that  victory,  by  his  skilful  management 
of  the  guns.  He  married  Elizabeth  Caro- 
line, daughter  of  Colonel  Keene,  and  niece 
to  Sir  Benjamin  Keene,  Minister  at  the 
Court  of  Spain,  and  Dr.  Keene,  Bishop  of 
Ely,  Besides  the  Barony  of  Alva,  he  pur- 
chased the  estate  of  Donovan,  in  Stirling- 
shire and  Hangingsha>v,  tlie  beautifid  seat  of 
the  ancient  family  of  Murray  of  Fhiliphaugh, 
in  Selkirkshire.  Mr.  Jolmstone  was  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament  for  Kinghorn,  and  died  at 
Alva  in  his  sixty-second  year,  in  1795. 

His  only  son,  James  Raymond  Johnstone, 
of  Alva,  married  Mary  Cholmeley,  sister  of 
the  late  Sir  Jlontague  Cholmeley,  Bart.,  of 
Easton  Hall,  in  Lincolnshire,  by  whom  he 
had  a  very  numerous  family.  His  younger 
sons  all  entered  the  army,  the  navy,  or  the 
church;  and  two  of  them  are  now^  colonels, 
who  have  served  with  distinction.  Among 
his  daughters,  we  may  mention  Mrs.  Hamil- 
ton Gray,  a  lady  of  distinguished  literary 
eminence,    the   Hon.   IMrs.    King    Ilarman, 


Lady  Frederick  Beauclerk,  and  Lady  Muir 
Mackenzie. 

Mr.  Johnstone  died  17th  April,  1830,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  James 
Johnstone,  now  of  Alva,  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  the  counties  of  Kinross  and  Clack- 
mannan. Besides  greatly  improving  the 
beauty  of  his  pleasure-grounds  at  Alva,  he 
has  built  a  house  on  his  Selkirkshire  estate 
of  Plangingshaw,  which  is  a  place  of  singular 
and  romantic  loveliness,  on  a  smaller  scale 
than  Alva,  but  not  at  all  inferior  to  it  in 
picturesque  effect.  Pie  has  also  begun  to 
work  valuable  seams  of  coal  and  ironstone 
on  his  estate  of  Alva,  which  promise  to  be 
much  more  productive  than  were  the  silver 
mines  of  the  Silver  Glen  a  century  and  a 
half  ago.  It  is  said  that  Erskine,  of  Alva,  who 
had  worked  these  silver  mines  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  realized  £10,000  from  one  of 
them ;  and  showing  the  mouth  of  this  mine 
to  a  friend,  said,  "  Out  of  this  hole  I  cleared 
ten  thousand  pounds ;"  but  pointing  to  the 
mouth  of  another  mine  by  its  side,  he  con- 
tinued, "  I  however  very  soon  put  it  all  into 
that  other  hole  !"  Mr.  Johnstone  married 
January,  1846,  his  cousin,  the  Hon.  Augusta 
Norton,  sister  to  Lord  Grantley,  by  Avhom 
he  has  a  son  and  a  daughter. 

It  has  been  stated  that  Alva  is  a  barony. 
It  may  be  worth  while  to  inform  our  readers 
that  many  estates  m  Scotland  were,  by  the 
favour  of  the  Sovereign,  erected  into  baro- 
nies, whereby  certain  rights  and  privileges 
were  annexed  to  them  which  were  not  enjoyed 
by  estates  not  thus  dignified.  Each  proprie- 
tor of  a  barony,  or  lesser  baron,  had  a  right 
to  hold  courts,  over  which  a  judge,  styled 
Baron  Bailiff,  presided,  who  was  competent 
to  decide  in  many  questions  of  law.  The 
barons  had,  even,  in  certain  cases,  the  power 
of  life  and  death  within  their  baronies;  and 
their  position  in  Scotland  may,  in  some 
measure,  be  compared  to  that  of  the  German 
Baron  of  the  Empire,  who  enjoyed  many 
important  feudal  privileges. 

Johnstone  of  Alva  is  an  immediate  branch 
of  the  Baronets  of  Westerhall,  a  family  who, 
on  the  death  of  the  late  IMarquis  of  Annan- 
dale,  became  chief  of  the  ancient  and  distin  • 
guished  house  of  Johnstone. 

Mr.  Johnstone  of  Alva's  grand  uncle  Sir 
James  Johnstone  and  Sir  William  Johnstone 
Pidteney,  the  fourth  and  fifth  Baronets  of 
Westerhall,  were  presumed  to  have  been  enti- 
tled to  the  Marquessate  of  Annalldale,asbemg 
the  nearest  heirs  of  the  late  marquess.  How- 
ever, they  never  prosecuted  their  claim  with 
vigor.  This  is  unfortunate,  as  Sir  William 
Johnstone  Pulteney  from  his  immense  fortune 
and  great  political  influence  might  have  done 
so  with  advantage.  But  he  had  no  sori,  and 
his  only  daughter  was  created  Countess  of 
Bath.    Sir  William's  successors,  Sir  John  and 
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Sir  Frederick,  the  sixth  and  seventh  Baronets 
of  Westerliall,  prosecuted  their  claims  with 
activity,  and  with  the  advantage  of  much  addi- 
tional proof  in  their  favour,  but  as  yet,  there  has 
been  no  decision  as  to  this  distinguished  title. 
There  are  three  brandies  of  tliis  family — 

1.  Sir  Frederick  Johnstone,  Bart,  of  Wes- 
terhall,  great-grandson  of  George,  third  son 
of  Sir  James,  the  third  Baronet  of  Westerhall. 

2.  James  Johnstone  of  Alva,  grandson  of 
John,  fourth  son  of  Su'  James,  third  Baronet 
of  Westerhall. 

3.  Sir  John  Vanden  Bempde  Johnstone, 
Bart,  of  Hackness  Hall,  in  Yorkshire,  grand- 
son of  Colonel  Johnstone,  younger  brother  of 
Sir  James,  third  Baronet  of  Westerhall,  by 
his  wife,  the  Dowager  Marchioness  of  Annan- 
dale,  through  whom  the  Vanden  Bempde  for- 
tune came  to  this  branch  of  the  Johnstones. 

BAYONS  MANOR,  finely  situated  on  the 
Wokls  of  Lincolnshire,  and  commanding  a 
rich,  varied,  and  very  extensive  view,  is  the 
seat  of  the  Right  Honourable  Charles  Tenny- 
son d'Eyncourt,  M.P.  for  Lambeth,  High 
Steward  of  Louth,  &c.  It  is  a  castellated 
manor  house,  of  dark-coloured  stone,  with 
all  the  attributes  of  a  baronial  residence  of 
the  middle  ages. 

Its  external  aspect  and  interior  arrange- 
ments suggest  feudal  associations,  and  recal 
the  expansive  and  dignified  hospitality  of  the 
olden  tune.  Its  lofty  but  ruined  donjon, — 
tlie  entrance  over  the  moat  by  a  drawbridge, 
through  a  l^arbicau  and  three  succeeding  gates 
of  powerful  architecture  with  two  portcullises, 
its  towers,  posterns,  machicolations,  and  ivy- 
mantled  walls,  of  which  tlie  outer  line  con- 
tahis  five  or  six  acres,  produce  a  romantic 
and  picturesque  eft'ect. 

The  manor  house  and  grounds  are  chiefly 
indebted   to    Mr.   d'Eyncourt    and   his    late 
father,   for  their  present    condition.       The 
former  has  most  effectively  restored  the  man- 
sion, and  made  extensive  additions  of  a  cha- 
racter   adapted  to  its    progressive  liistory. 
Accordingly,  the  architecture  is  of  different 
periods  in   the  middle  ages.     The  keep  is 
Anglo-Saxon,  or  early  Norman.     The  eastern 
towers,    tJie  curtain,    (lie  large  central  flag 
tower,    and    two    of    the  gates,    seem    to 
bear  a    date    jnnor    to,    or    ending  about 
Edward   III.      'J'he  great  hall  and  its  oak 
fittings    are   in  the   style    of   Richard    II., 
and   the  more   decorated    portion,    towards 
the   Avest,    represents,    for    tlie   most    part, 
the  period  between  Henry   V.  and  Henry 
VII.       Antique     and     time-worn     statues 
of  early  English  kings  form  interesting  ob- 
jects   on    the    exterior  of  the    inner  wall. 
In  the  Bishop's  Tower  (so  named  from  Odo 
Bishop  of  Bayeux,  hereafter  mentioned),  and 
in  another  tower,    standing  in  the  moat  to 
guard  the   bridge,  ai'e  curious   examples  of 


concealed  stairs,  and  in  an  approach  to  the 
former  from  the  outer  court  or  ballium,  part 
of  the  stair  forms  a  sort  of  drawbridge  to 
prevent  sudden  mtrusion.  In  the  jMoat  or 
Barbican  Tower  a  room  occupying  its  entire 
circumference  is  so  effectually  secreted  that 
its  existence  would  not  even  be  suspected, 
and  is  always  a  surprise  when  disclosed  to 
the  visitor.  Within  the  outer  line  of  wall, 
seated  on  a  steep  and  rocky  eminence,  is  a 
small  Gothic  Oratory  with  a  groined  roof, 
shrouded  by  ivy  and  trees,  adorned  with 
23ainted  Avindows,  and  from  its  tone  and  cha- 
racter disposing  the  mind  to  solitary  and  pious 
meditation. 

A  lake,  peoi^led  by  curious  aquatic  birds, 
and  studded  with  islands,  one  of  which  forms 
a  pleasaunce,  spreads  itself  at  the  foot  of  the 
eminence  on  which  the  manor  house  is 
placed.  The  park,  aboundmg  with  deer,  is 
broken  by  every  variety  of  hill,  dale,  wood, 
and  water,  and  through  it  passes  a  rushuig 
stream,  which,  rismg  in  the  hills  to  the  east 
in  the  d'Eyncourt  property,  forms  the  source 
of  the  river  Ancholme,  and  turns  several 
mills  in  its  progress  through  the  country. 

The  interior  cora]irises  a  long  range  of 
noljle  apartments.  The  stately  and  spacious 
hall  is  entered  through  a  Gothic  oak  screen, 
alcove  which  is  a  minstrel's  gallery  ;  its  height 
rises  to  the  exterior  roof  of  the  building, 
Avhich  is  loftily  pitched,  and  gracefully 
framed  in  the  style  of  Westminster  Hall, 
Avitli  open  arched  trusses  of  massive  timber, 
resting  on  stone  corbels,  carved  into  heraldic 
lions  and  eagles,  bearing  shields  of  arms. 
Tlie  Avails  are  adorned  by  numerous  suits  of 
armour,  cross-bows,  and  other  ancient 
weapons  of  war  and  chace ;  also  Avith  A-arious 
banners,  tilting  lances,  portraits,  armorial 
escutcheons  in  genealogical  series,  and  other 
characteristic  accessories.  Among  the  por- 
traits are  two  A'ery  fine  pictures  of  EdAvard 
HI.,  and  liis  Queen  Philippa,  in  their  royal 
robes.  The  high  and  painted  AvindoAvs,  Avith 
a  deep  Oriel  in  tlie  western  gable,  shed  a 
mellow  light  through  coats  of  arms  and  other 
heraldic  devices,  and  in  this  hall  are  sus- 
pended the  brazen  chandeliers  Avhich  illumi- 
nated the  late  House  of  Commons. 

The  library,  Avliich  is  Avell  stored  in  every 
department  of  elegant  literature,  constitu- 
tional history,  topography,  and  antiquities, 
contains  some  curious  MSS.  Here  also  is  an 
open  and  ponderous  timber  roof,  resting  on 
massive  stone  corbels,  and,  like  the  hall,  this 
apartment  equally  occupies  tlie  Avhole  height 
of  the  house.  Its  general  construction, 
elcA'ated  and  painted  Gothic  avukIoavs, 
hanging  gallery,  and  dark  panelling,  bring 
the  "mind  back  to  the  monastic  ages,  and 
are  strikingly  picturesque.  At  the  east 
end  is  an  original  bust  of  Queen  Victoria 
Avhen  nine  years  of  age,  by  Behnes ;  a  sweet, 
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and  even  yet,  a  remarkable  likeness  of  her 
Majesty.  Above  it  is  a  portion  of  the  canopy 
which  overhung  the  altar  in  Westminster 
Abbey  at  lier  coronation,  and  was  a  present 
to  Mr.  d'Eyncourt,  from  the  late  Sir  William 
Woods,Garter  King  of  Arras,whose  perquisite 
it  was  on  that  occasion. 

The  principal  withdrawing-room  is  .cruci- 
form, 54  feet  in  lengtli  and  36  feet  in  the  tran- 
sept, with  an  oak  ceiling. thro'uni  into  Gothic 
arclies,  resting  on  highl}^  decorated  corbels  ; 
the  windows  rich  both  in  architecture  and 
blazonry,  illustrate  the  pedigree  and  quarter- 
ings  of  the  family,  and  all  the  adornments 
maintain  the  combined  dignity  and  elegance 
of  this  beautiful  saloon.  Three  or  four  other 
rooms  on  the  principal  floor  deserve  no- 
tice, especially  the  Gallery,  which  is  re- 
markable for  its  antique  tone  and  character  ; 
but  the  Tapestry,  or  state  bed  chamber,  on 
the  first  floor,  has  perhaps  the  most  quaint 
and  mediaeval  effect.  It  has,  like  the  other 
apartments  above  mentioned,  an  open  wooden 
roof  with  interior  arches  above  the  cross- 
beams. Fine  tapestry  on  classical  subjects 
decorate  the  walls.  A  magnificent  Gothic 
window  with  ancient  stained  glass  fills  the 
west  end,  and  imparts  a  warm  and  subdued 
colouring  to  the  interior.  On  the  east 
stands  an  antique  bed,  with  canopy  and  liang- 
ings  of  rare  and  splendid  Venetian  bugle 
tapestry.  When  a  guest  at  Bayons  JManor, 
early  in  1848,  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lyt- 
ton  A-iTOte  his  beautiful  historical  romance 
of  "  Harold,  the  Last  of  the  Saxon  Kings," 
in  this  chamber ;  and  in  the  dedication 
of  that  work  to  his  host,  describes  its 
ghostly  character,  and  adverts  to  a  local 
superstition  that  on  certain  nights  of  the 
3'ear  the  Saxon  Thane  dispossessed  at  the 
Norman  Conquest,  winds  his  horn  at  the 
gate,  and  in  fuvma  spcctri  demands  admis- 
sion to  his  ancient  inheritance,  seized  by 
Odo,  the  Conqueror's  brother.* 

The  windows  and  oriels  of  the  mansion  are 
of  stone.  In  the  chief  apartments  they  are  con- 
structed with  rich  tracery,   and  illuminated 

*  The  author  cannot  resist  quoting:  a  portion  of  the 
passage  referring  to  Rayons  Manor  :  — 

"  Pausing  from  my  labour,"  says  Sir  Edward,  "again 
I  look  thi'ougli  that  ca.stle  casement,  and  heyond  that 
feudal  moat,  over  the  broad  landscapes,  which,  if  I 
err  not,  took  their  name  from  the  proud  brother  of  the 
Conqueror  himself:  and  again  I  hear  in  those  winter 
nights,  when  the  grim  old  tapestry  waved  in  the  dim 
recesses,  the  Saxon  thegn  winding  his  horn,  and  de- 
manding admittance  to  the  halls  from  which  the  pre- 
late of  Bayeux  had  so  imrighteously  expelled  him. 
AMiat  marvel,  that  1  lived  in  the  times  of  which  I  wrote, 
Saxon  with  the  Saxon,  Norman  with  the  Norman— that 
I  entered  into  no  gossip  less  venerable  than  that  current 
at  the  Court  of  the  Confessor,  or  startled  my  fellow- 
guests  (when  I  deigned  to  meet  them)  with  the  last  news 
w'hieh  Harold's  spies  liad  brought  over  from  the  Camp 
at  St.  Valery  ?  v\-ith  aU  those  disburied  spectres  rampant 
in  thy  chamber,  all  the  armour  rusting  in  thy  galleries, 
all  those  mutilated  statues  of  early  English  kings 
(including  St.  Edward  liimself)  niched  into  tliy  grey, 
ivied  walls— say,  in  thy  conscience,  O  host,  shall  1  ever 
return  to  the  niiieteentli  century  again  ]  " 


by  heraldic  bearings.  Badges  are  carved  on 
the  hoodmoulds  and  elsewhere,  appertaining 
to  the  families  of  d'Eyncourt,  Lovel,  Beau- 
mont, Marmion,  Grey,  Plantagenet,  Leke, 
Lancaster,  Bardolf,  &c.,  &c. 

The  floors  are  of  fine  oak.  Some 
of  the  stone  chimney-pieces  are  remark 
ably  handsome,  and  elaborately  sculp- 
tured with  appropriate  devices  and  niottos. 
That  in  the  hall  has  this  inscription,  "  Be- 
iiisses  Dieu,  et  soycz  heureux^^  —  applicable 
equally  to  a  banquet  or  to  those  commenda- 
ble enterprises  in  life,  to  which  the  d'Eyn- 
court motto,  "  i??i«r«?!?,"  at  the  same  time 
presents  an  invitation.  Valuable  pictures, 
statuary,  armour,  &c.,  are  mingled  through- 
out with  furniture  which  corresponds  with 
the  character  of  the  building.  In  the  gallery 
are  original  and  exquisite  busts  of  Napoleon 
and  Byron,  the  former  by  Chaudet,  and  the 
latter  by  Bartolini,  for  which  the  sculptors 
had  the  benefit  of  several  sittings  from  the 
living  subject  of  each.  The  bust  of  Napoleon 
Avas  executed  for,  and  given  by  him  to,  his 
uncle  Cardinal  Fesch,  and  was  purchased 
from  the  effects  of  that  dignitary ;  the 
bust  of  Byron  was  done  at  I'jsa  before  he 
went  to  Greece,  and  is  mentioned  by  him  in 
his  correspondence.  It  was  purchased  of 
Bartolini  by  the  late  Lord  Weymouth,  and 
on  the  death  of  that  nobleman  his  executors 
disposed  of  it  to  Mr.  d'Eyncourt.  In  another 
apartment  may  be  seen  some  large  Etruscan 
vases — among  the  finest  in  this  country 

In  a  tower  connected  Avith  the  entrance  to 
the  inner  court  is  a  clock  and  deep-sound- 
ing bell,  with  beautiful  chimes  at  each  quar- 
ter. The  bell  on  which  the  hours  are  struck 
has  this  peculiarity,  that  it  Avas  founded 
upon  the  death  of  Captain  Eustace  d'Eyn- 
court, a  son  of  the  present  owner,  who  died 
of  the  yelloAv  fever  at  Barbadoes  in  1842, 
and  is  intended  as  a  sj^eaking  monument  to 
tlie  memory  of  this  lamented  son.  It  bears 
the  following  inscription  : — 

Me  posuit 

Carolus  de  Eyncourt, 

Filiiun  flore  a?tatis  abrcptum, 

Eustachium  dilectisshnum 

Deflens. 

Revocet  vox  mea  dtdces  amoris  horas  : 

Moneat  quoque — quara  fugaces  ! 

Quantula  sit  Vita  ! 

thus  hourly  reminding  the  family  and  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  instability  of  life  even  during 
the  buoyant  period  of  youtli  and  strength, 
and,  generally,  of  the  fugitive  character  of 
human  existence.  It  Avas  this  elegant  inscrip- 
tion which  Avas  amplified  by  its  author  into 
the  elegiac  poem,  "  Eustace,"  known  to  the 
public  as  a  touching  record  of  paternal  grief 
tempered  by  Christian  pliilosophy. 

Among  the  relics  of  former  ages  at  Bayons 
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Manor,  are  some  curious  antique  chalices ;  and 
one  of  them  is  referred  to  in  the  above-men- 
tioned poem,  Avhich  is  iUustratedby  an  engrav- 
ing of  it.  There  is  also  a  very  ancient  cup, 
called  a  Peg -Tankard,  of  which  it  is  said  that 
only  five  or  six  genuine  specimens  are  extant — 
evidencing  the  custom  of  "  drinkmg  to  Pegs 
and  Pins,"  forbidden  by  some  Anglo-Saxon 
laws.  Among  the  pictures  of  fuie  quality,  is 
one  by  Van  der  Werf,  of  the  tii-st  George 
Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  from  which 
several  engravings  have  been  taken ;  one  of 
Charles  I.,  by  Walker;  a  Sun-set,  which  isa 
masterpiece  by  the  Dutch  Claude, 'Van  der 
Neer ;  a  remarkable  picture  of  Venice,  by 
Guardi,and  several  curious  portraits  of  Koyal 
and  distinguished  personages,  especially  con- 
nected Avithtiie  conflicting  claims  of  Yorkand 
l^ancaster,  fatal  at  their  close,  as  we  shall 
shortly  see,  to  the  representative  at  tliat  time 
of  the  ancient  line  of  d'Eyncourt,  proprietor 
of  tins  manor.  There  is  also  a  spirited 
and  admirable  painting  by  Stothard  of  tlie 
battle  of  Neville's  Cross,  near  Durham,  in 
1346,  20th  Edward  III.,  Avhere  AVilliam 
Lord  d'Eyncourt,  one  of  the  Commanders, 
is  represented,  actively  engaged  in  the  con- 
flict round  David,  King  of  Scotland,  at  the 
crisis  when  that  prince  was  taken  prisoner. 
Queen  Philippa  is  seen  on  horseback,  viewing 
the  Ixittle  from  a  distance.  It  was  this  Lord 
d'Eyncourt  to  whom  the  custody  in  Lmcoln- 
shire  of  John,  King  of  France,  was  com- 
mitted for  a  long  period,  after  his  capture 
at  the  battle  of  Poictiers,  and  until  his 
release  in  13G0.  V\'e  cannot  avoid  men- 
tioning another  very  interesting  picture, 
which  was  found  m  the  old  mansion  at 
Sutton,  in  Scarsdale,  formerly  the  seat 
of  the  Lords  d'  E}mcourt  of  Sutton. 
It  was  found  behind  the  wainscot  in  a  room 
there,  and  kindly  presented,  with  some 
other  antique  memorials  of  the  family,  by 
Robert  Arkwright,  Esq.,  the  owner,  to  JMr. 
d'Eyncourt's  father,  as  the  eldest  co-heir 
and  representative  of  the  Barons  d'Eyncourt, 
of  Sutton,  Earls  of  Scarsdale.  The  painting 
represents  a  person  of  aristocratic  bearing, 
but  in  the  habiliments  and  attitude  of  a  beg- 
gar. Mr.  Arkwriglit,  when  the  picture  was 
discovered,  upon  inquiry,  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood a  tradition,  to  which  it  was  sup- 
posed to  relate,  and  the  account  of  it,  writ- 
ten by  that  gentleman,  was  sent  witli  the 
picture  to  Bayons  Manor.  According  to 
this  tradition,  'the  head  of  the  family,  cen- 
turies ago,  was  made  prisoner  on  the  coast 
of  Barbary.  On  quitting  his  lady  at  Sutton, 
he  divided  a  gold  ring  with  lier,  according  to 
a  custom  of  the  old  time.  After  years  of  cap- 
tivity and  slavery,  during  which  he  was  sup- 
posed by  his  i'amily  to  be  dead,  he  escaped 
and  hegged  his  way  to  England.  AVhen  he  pre- 
sented himself  at  Sutton,  llie  guardian  of  tlie 


gate,  unacquainted  with,  or  not  recognising 
his  person,  refused  to  admit  him.  He  pressed 
to  see  the  ladj^.  The  warder  replied  that  she 
was  too  much  occupied  with  preparations 
for  her  wedding,  which  was  to  take  place  on 
the  following  day.  The  heart  struck  stran- 
ger then  produced  the  half-rhig,  and  desired 
that  it  might  be  presented  to  her.  At  sight 
of  it  her  painful  agitation  plainly  denoted  an 
agon)'  of  disappointment,  instead  of  the  joy 
her  unhappy  and  Avay-worn  lord  had  fondly 
anticipated.  He  died  of  grief  in  a  few  days. 
The  lady  fell  into  a  state  of  derangement. 

The  picture  is  a  good  painting,  in  the 
style  of  Charles  the  First's  peiiod;  it  was 
probably  executed  to  commemorate  this 
romantic  story ;  and  as  it  has  all  the  appear- 
ance of  a  portrait,  might  represent  the  head 
of  the  family  at  the  time,  Francis,  Lord 
d'Eyncourt.  Sutton  was  besieged  in  1643,  by 
a  parliamentary  force  of  500  men,  with  three 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  was  resolutely  defended 
by  Lord  d'Eyncourt,  but  at  length  taken. 
This  picture,  when  found,  had  two  round 
holes  in  the  canvas  (since  repaired),  appa- 
rently bullet-holes :  and  it  is  proliable,  that 
havingbeen  secreted  with  other  articles  behind 
the  wainscot  when  the  parliamentary  force 
was  seen  approaching,  it  was  afterwards  neg- 
lected and  then  forgotten. 

We  must  now  give  some  historical  accoimt 
of  this  manorial  residence  and  property. 

Baj'ons  (otherwise  Bayeux*)  Manor,  and 
that  of  Tealby  which  adjoins  it,  appear  from 
Domesday  Book  to  have  been  assigned  as 
part  of  the  property  of  Odo,  Bishop  of  Bay- 
eux, by  his  brother,  William  tlie  Conqueror. 
Wlien  forfeited  by  him,  it  was  again  granted 
to  be  held  in  capite  of  the  crown  as  a  barony. 
The  name  thus  became  territorial,  and  the 
Barons  de  Bayeuxf  (see  Dugdale's  "Baron- 
ges,"  vol.  1,  p.  573.  Title,  "  Bayeux  ")  held 
it  from  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  to  that  of  Ed- 
Avard  II.,  flUing  during  that  period  import- 
ant offices  for  the  military  and  judicial  ser- 
vice of  the  crown  in  the  county  of  Lincoln, 
and  members  of  this  iamily  representing  that 
county  ill  several  Parliaments.  In  the  time 
of  Edward  II.  the  barony  fell  again  into  the 
King's  hands,  and  in  the  12tli  year  of  his 
reign  was  regranted  to  Henry  Lord  Beau- 

4  BayciLx  was  frequently  Trj-itten  in  pjiiglish  "  Bayo«s," 
and  the  inistalve  of  u  for  w  seems  to  lui\'e  caused  the 
change.  The  country  people  yet  call  the  jMansion  Bays 
(Bayeux)  Hall  or  Manor,  and  the  JMauoriul  Court  KoUs  so 
style  it.  Ill  like  manner,  ytejiheu  de  Bayeux  is  called 
Stephen  De  Bays,  when  found  heir  to  liis'  brother  John 
De  Baijeux. — 5  Esc.  33  Hen.  III.  No.  57  Line.  Vide  Dugd. 
Bar.  p.  &S3. 

t  The  first  of  this  family  was  probably  that  illegitimate 
sou  of  Odo,  who  is  related  by  Dugdale  to  have  been 
a  man  of  great  esteem  in  the  Court  of  Henry  I. 
That  Kbig  being  Odo's  nephew,  was  likely  to  make  such 
a  gi'ant,  and  we  find  the  family  of  De  Bayeux  flourishing 
in  and  after  that  reign  with  great  possessions  in  Lin- 
colnshiic,  some  identical  with  those  standing  in  tlie 
name  of  the  Bishop  of  Baveux  in  iJomesdav  Book. — 
l)ugd.  Bar.  -l\,  and  Odcric.  Vital,  p.  GGi.  D. 
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jnont.  Joan  de  Beaumont,  tlie  eventual 
heiress  of  that  ancient  house,  temj).  Henry 
VI.,  married  John,  Lord  Lovel,  son  and  heir 
•of  Alice,  Baroness  d'Eyncourt  in  her  own 
right,  by  her  husband,  William,  Lord  Lovel, 
and  the  Manors  of  Bayons  and  Tealby  de- 
volved on  their  only  son,  Francis,  Lord 
Lovel  and  d'Eyncourt.  His  Arms,  quarter- 
ing Lovel,  d'Eyncourt,  Grey,  and  Holand, 
appear  on  a  tower  at  Bayons  which  bears 
his  name. 

This  nobleman  (created  a  Viscount  22nd 
Edward  IV.),  adhered  to  the  house  of  York, 
and,  being  in  high  favour  wqth  King  Richard 
the   Third,    was    Lord   Chamberlain   of  his 
household,  and   Chief  Butler   of  England  ; 
Constable  of  Wallingford   Castle ;   also,  of 
tlie  Honour  of  St.  AValeries,  and  a  Knight 
of  tlie  Garter.*     Pie  fonglit  under  Richard's 
banner  in  Bosworth  Field,  and   that  King 
being  slain,  and  his  army  routed,  he  fled  to 
St.  John's  at    Colcliester,   and   there  took 
sanctuary;    but  afterwards    he   got   privily 
away  to  Sir  Thomas  Broughton's  house  in 
Lancashire,  and  thence  escaped  to  Flanders, 
aided  by  Ricliard's  sister,    tlie  Duchess  of 
Burgundy.     He   appeared   in   Ireland,   and 
afterwards  in  England,  in  1487,  with  ^lartin 
Swart  and  John  de  la  Pole,  Earl  of  Lincoln, 
attended  by  two  tliousand  soldiers,  and  was 
in  the  battle  of  Stoke.     After  the  battle  he 
was  seen  endeavouring  to  swim  the  River 
Trent,  and  it  Avas  rumoured  that  he  lay  con- 
cealed for  years  in  some  cav'e  or  secret  place. 
This  rumour  seems  to  have  been  confirmed 
by  a  very  peculiar  circumstance,  related  in  a 
letter  from  Wm.  Cowper,  Esq.,  Clerk  of  the 
Parliament  m  1737. 

"  Heriingfordbury  Parle, 
"  9th  August,  1737. 
"  Sir, — T  met  t'  other  day  with  a  memoran- 
dum I  had  made  some  years  ago,  perhaps  not 
unworthy  your  notice.  You  may  remember 
tliat  Lord  Bacon,  in  his  History  of  Henry 
VII.,  giving  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Stoke, 
says  of  the  Lord  I-ovel  who  was  among  the 
vejjels,  'that  he  fled  and  swame  over  the 
Trent  on  horseback,  but  could  not  recover 
the  further  side,  by  reason  of  the  steepnesse 
of  the  banke,  and  so  was  drowned  in  tlie  river. 
But  another  report  leaves  him  not  there,  but 


*_To  this  Lord  Lovel,  the  famous  distich  applied,  for 
■which  the  unhappy  Coliugbourue  was  cruelly  executed 
under  Richard  III. 

"  The  Cat,  the  Rat,  and  LotcI  that  Dog-, 
Doe  rule  all  England  under  the  Hog." 

See  Sterens's  edition  of  Shakspeare's  Richard  III.,  and 
Mirror  for  Magistrates,  vol.  ii.,  part  iii.,  p.  3C9.  Edit. 
1815.  The  "Cat"  referred  to  Catesby;  the  "Rat"  to 
Ratcliife  ;  a  Dog  or  AVolf  was  the  crest  of  Lovel,  and  a 
Boar  was  the  badge  of  Richard  III. 


that  he  lived  long  after  in  a  cave  or  vault.'* 
Apropos  to  this : — On  the  Gth  May,  1728, 
tlie  present  Duke  of  Rutland  related  in  my 
hearing,  that  about  twenty  years  before, 
viz.,  hi  1708,  upon  occasion  of  new  laying  a 
chimney  at  Minster  Luvel  [Oxfordshire], 
there  Avas  discovered  a  large  vault  or  room 
under  ground,  in  wliich  Avas  the  entire  ske- 
leton of  a  man,  as  having  been  sitting  at  a 
table,  Avhich  Avas  before  him,  with  a  book, 
paper,  pen,  &c.  &c.  In  another  part  of  the 
room  lay  a  cap,  all  much  mouldered  and 
decayed,  Avhich  the  family  and  others  judged 
to  be  this  Lord  Luvel,  Avhose  exit  has 
hitherto  been  so  uncertain." 

Hence  it  may  be  concluded,  that  it  was 
the  fate  of  this  unhappy  lord  (then  only 
about  thirty-tAvo  years  of  age)  to  have  re- 
tired to  his  house  in  Oxfordshire  after  the 
battle,  and  there  to  have  intrusted  himself 
to  some  servant,  by  Avhom  he  Avas  immured 
and  afterwards  neglected,  either  through 
treachery,  fear,  or  some  accident  Avhich  befel 
that  person — a  melancholy  period  to  the 
life  and  fortunes  of  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  active  noblemen  of  the  era  Avherein 
he  lived.  To  complete  the  tragedy.  King 
Henry  VII.  aspiring  after  the  A'ast  inhe- 
ritance of  this  powerful  nobleman,  by  an  act 
of  attainder  (11  Hen.  VII.  c.  63,  his  name 
having  been  omitted  in  the  act  3  Hen,  VII.) 
confiscated  his  whole  estate,  then  inferior  to 
fcAV  or  none  in  the  kingdom.  (See  Banks' 
Baronage  and  Burke's  Extinct  Peerage.) 
Under  his  attainder,  the  Baronies  of  Lovel, 
d'Eyncourt,  Holland,  and  Grey  of  Rother- 
fleld,  A\'hich  centred  in  this  great  person, 
fell  and  could  not  be  inherited.  He  had 
married  Anne,  daughter  of  Henry,  Lord 
Fitzhugh,  but  had  no  issue. 

Amongst  the  muniments  at  Bayons 
]\Ianor  in  Mr.  d'Eyncourt's  possession 
relating  to  his  manors  and  lands  in  the 
county  of  Lincoln,  is  an  exemplification 
of  an  Act  of  ParHament,  28  Hen.  VIII. 
(Stat,  of  the  Realm,  c.  46,)  by  Avhich  it 
appears  that  the  manors  of  Bayons  and 
Tevilby,  otherwise  Tealby,  held  of  the 
King  in  capite,  "having  been  the  inheritance 
of  Viscount  Beaumont,  came  into  the  hande 
of  the  late  kyng  of  famous  meraoric  Henri  the 
Vllth  by  the  atteyndre  of  Francis  late  Lord 
Lovell,  and  after  came  to  our  Sovereign  Lord 
the  Kyng  [Hen.  VIII.]  by  due  course  of 
inheritance  as  sonue  and  heire  unto  the  said 
late  Kyng  his  Father,  and  were  afterwards 
by    our   said  Soveraign    Lord    the    Kyng 

*  See  Bacon's  Hem-y  \'IL,  p.  35.  See  also  in  Leland's 
Collect,  vol.  iv.,  p.  214,  Hearue's  AA'orks,  where  it  ap- 
pears, from  a  MS.  of  the  time  of  Henry  A'll.,  in  the 
Cotton  Library,  speaking  of  the  battle  of  Stoke,  that 
"ther  was  slayne  th'  Erie  of  Lincoln  (John),  and  dj-^-ers 
other  gcntilmen,  and  the  Viscount  Lorde  Lovell  vul  to 
flUjht:' 
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[H.  VIII.]  given  and  granted  unto  Henri 
Norris,  Squyre,  and  to  Iiis  lieires,  whicli 
Henri  Norris  was  of  late  attainted  with  High 
1'reason." 

Henry  Norris,  the  object  of  this  grant,  was 
the  nephew  of  Lord  Lovel  and  d'Eyncourt, 
being  the  sou  of  his  sister,  Frideswide.  He  had 
been  appointed  to  offices  about  the  Court, 
and  Constable  of  Wallingford  Castle,  pre- 
viously held  by  his  uncle.  Dearly  did  he 
pay  for  tliese  honours,  and  terrible  was  iiis 
end;  for  it  answered  the  purpose  of  Henry 
A''!  II.  to  sacritice  him,  in  order  to  rid  him- 
self of  his  unfortunate  and  innocent  Queen 
Anne  Boleyn.  But  these  manors  have,  by 
subsequent  grant  and  repurchase,  reverted 
to  a  descendant  of  tlie  uncle  and  heir 
male  of  the  said  Francis,  last  Lord  Lovel 
and  d'  Eyncourt  —  namely,  through  Wil- 
liam Lovel,  Lord  Morley,  second  son  and 
ultimate  heir  male  of  the  said  Alice  Baroness 
d'E^mcourt,  daughter  and  sole  heir  of  John, 
Lord  d'Eyncourt,  which  William  was  free 
from  all  corruption  of  blood  by  reason  of 
the  said  attainders.  (See  "  Bm-ke's  Landed 
Genuy,"  p.  1371, tit.  Tennyson  d'Eyncourt.) 

The  view  from  Bayons  Manor  presents  a 
beautiful  example  of  English  landscape. 
Towards  tlie  north-west,  the  village  of 
Tealby,  embowered  in  trees,  is  seen  with  its 
ancient  church,  on  the  side  of  an  abrupt 
acclivity.  The  surrounding  hills  are  crowned 
with  wood,  which  is  gracefully  scattered  down 
the  green  slopes  of  the  park.  On  the  south- 
west, as  the  view  extends  beyond  the  broad 
lake  and  varied  home  scenery,  a  vast  plain,  co- 
vered for  miles  with  ancient  timber,  exhibits 
itself  as  a  widely-spread  forest,  with  many  sa- 
lient olijects  in  the  vale  between  tlie  Wold  and 
Cliff  of  Lincolnshire.  Over  this  woody  region 
the  Cathedral  of  Lincoln,  nineteen  miles  dis- 
tant, is  distinctly  seen ;  and  from  the  elevated 
tower,  in  the  keep  at  Bayons,  the  eye 
ranges  over  an  immense  tract  of  country 
towards  Leicestersliire  and  Rutland.  Imme- 
diately behind  this  tower,  eastward,  tliere 
appears  to  have  been,  at  some  remote  period, 
a  former  castle.  When  it  existed  is  un- 
known. Aged  persons,  who  died  within  the 
memory  of  some  yet  living,  spoke  of  having 
seen  in  their  youth  a  remnant  of  ruins 
which  for  centuries  had  cumbered  the 
ground,  and  stated  the  tradition  that  this 
had  been  a  precedent  manor-place  in  some 
by -gone  age.  On  digghig,  the  building  seems 
to  have  been  destroyed  by  fiie,  of  which  traces 
exist  in  every  part  explored.  The  demarcation 
of  this  castle  is  clearly  traceable,  with  its 
glacis,  defensive  ditch,  circular  towers,  outer 
walls,  and  extensive  court.  The  position 
was  strong,  and  dominated  over  the  country 
to  the  Avest. 

A    melancholy    interest  is    imparted    to 


Bayons  RIanor  and  its  beautiful  scenery  by 
the  wretched  fate  of  two  of  its  proprietors, 
Francis,  Lord  Lovel  and  d'Eyncourt,  and  his 
nephew  Henry  Norris  ;  the  former  lost  his 
life  by  resisting  the  usurper  Henry  VII., 
and  the  latter  was  sacrificed,  not  to  the  ge- 
nuine suspicion  of  a  jealous  husband,  but  to 
the  passion  of  Henry  VIII.  for  another 
woman,  after  three  years  of  cohabitation 
with  his  Queen  Anne  Boleyn.  Norris  was 
promised  pardon  if  he  would  confess  his 
pretended  guilt  and  accuse  the  Queen, — a  pro- 
posal which  proves  that  the  exclusive  object 
was  her  destruction ;  but,  he  indignantly 
rejected  it,  saying  he  would  die  a  thou- 
sand deaths  ratlier  than  utter  so  base  a 
falsehood  ;  and  he  was  beheaded.  Heniy 
signed  the  execution  of  his  Queen  ant. 
otliers  on  the  IGth  May.  Henry  Norris 
was  executed  on  the  17th,  and  tlie  Queen 
on  tlie  19th  May,  1636.  The  King  was  in  the 
forest  attired  for  the  cliase,  breathlessly  await- 
ing the  signal-gun  which  was  to  announce  that 
the  axe  liad  severed  from  her  body  the  beau- 
tiful head  of  his  so  lately  adored,  and  doubt- 
less, innocent  wife  and  victim ;  and  when 
the  death-gun  boomed  along  the  Thames,  he 
exclaimed — "Ha!  ha!  the  deed  is  done!" 
And  at  night  he  confirmed  the  cheering  intel- 
ligence to  his  elected  bride.  (See  Miss  Strick- 
land's "Anne  Boleyn.")  On  the  following 
morning,  20tli  May,allhavingbeen  previously 
prepared,  he  espoused  Jane  Seymour.  Avho 
had  permitted  his  premature  courtship. 
Should  the  statue  of  such  a  man  disgrace 
England  and  its  Kings  in  their  Palace  of 
Westminster  !  Grateful  should  we  be  that 
not  one  drop  of  his  blood  taints  the 
Royal  line  which  now  occupies  the  throne  ; 
and  as  far  as  we  know  Providence  has 
not  permitted  any  of  it  to  linger  on  the 
earth,  even  through  an  illegitimate  channel. 

We  have  extended  our  observations  on 
this  remarkable  place  beyond  our  ordinary- 
limits,  and  will  only  add,  therefore,  a  matter 
interesting  to  the  numismatic  antiquary.  In 
1807,  a  glazed  earthen  vessel  was  turned  up 
by  the  plough  on  INIr.  d'Eyncourt's  estate  at 
Bayons,  then  the  property  of  his  fathei,  con- 
taining nearly  G,000  .silver  pennies  of  Henry 
II.,  of  various  mints,  and  disclosing  to  anti- 
quaries several  mintages  and  specimens  be- 
fore unknown  ;  examples  of  which  are  now, 
of  course,  at  Bayons  j\Ianor.  By  the  liber- 
ality of  the  owner,  collections  were  placed 
in  the  British  Museum  and  other  reposito- 
ries. The  discovery  was  made  nearly  at  the 
summit  of  the  AVold,  by  the  side  of  what 
appeared  to  have  been  at  some  ancient  period 
a  road  on  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
Manor.  A  minute  acconnt  of  these  coins  is 
given  in  vol.  18.  of  the  "  Archs-eologia." 

On  the  whole,  Bayons  Manor,  its  delight- 
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ful  grounds  and  varied  landscape,  present  an 
interest  and  a  charm  beyond  the  average 
of  our  manorial  residences,  which  tlie  vitia- 
ted taste  of  the  18th  century  in  too  many 
instances  degraded  from  their  national  and 
antique  costume,  and  thus  reducing  them  to 
ordinary  dwellings,  so  far  destroyed  those 
historical  and  domestic  associations  which 
are  calculated  to  inspire  attachment  to  the 
soil,  and  insure  its  defence  in  the  hour  of 
danger. 

We  have  given  two  views  of  the  Manor 
House  of  Bayons,  one  of  which  forms  the 
frontispiece  to  this  volume. 

_  HARTINGTON  HALL,  in  the  parish  of  Hart- 
ington,  Derbyshire,  the  property  of  Sir 
Francis  Edward  Scott,  Bart.,  Avho  inherited 
it  from  his  maternal  grandfather,  Sir  Hugh 
Bateman.  The  manor  at  one  time  belonged 
to  the  Ferrers  family  ;  but  upon  the  attain- 
der of  Eobert  de  Ferrers,  Earl  of  Derby,  it 
"was  granted  to  Edmund,  Earl  of  Lancaster, 
who  had  an  excellent  castle  or  mansion  here 
in  the  time  of  Edward  the  First.  It  must, 
however,  have  been  subsequently  granted  to 
Sir  John  de  la  Pole,  knight,  or  to  some  one 
of  his  ancestors  ;  for  in  Edw;ird  the  Third's 
reign  we  find  the  mansion  and  tlie  Jlauor  of 
Sheen  were  again  purchased  of  Sir  Jolin  dela 
Pole  by  the  king,  as  appears  by  the  manu- 
script-book, called  Great  Ayloffe,  in  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster  Office,  as  also  Harleian 
manuscript  additions,  B.M.,  6681.  The  Do 
la  Poles  continued,  notwithstanding,  to  re- 
side in  the  ancient  hall  until  the  early  part 
of  Henry  the  Eighth's  reign. 

The  manor  remained  attached  to  the 
Ducliy  of  Lancaster  till  1G03,  wlien  it  was 
granted  by  James  the  First  to  Sir  George 
Hume,  Chancellor  of  tlie  Exchequer;  but  in 
1617  it  once  more  reverted  to  the  Crown  : 
James  then  bestowed  it  upon  his  favourite, 
Sir  George  Villiers ;  and  in  1663  it  was 
purchased  of  Villiei's,  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
by  William  Cavendisli,  Earl  of  Devonshire, 
by  whose  heirs  it  is  still  possessed.  The 
Hall,  however,  with  the  annexed  estate,  was 
the  property  and  residence  of  the  Batemans 
in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  now  belongs  to  their  descendant.  Sir 
Francis  Edward  Scott,  Bart.,  grandson  and 
heir  of  Sir  Hugh  Bateman,  Bart. 

If  we  may  believe  the  traditions  that  have 
come  down  to  us  from  olden  times,  the 
neighbourliood  has  been  the  site  of  many 
battles.  On  Hartington  Common  the  Britons 
had  a  sharp  conflict  with  the  celebrated 
Eoman  General,  Agricola ;  and  upon  the 
hills  not  far  from  the  village,  a  fierce  battle 
is  said  to  have  taken  place  between  the 
cavaliers  and  the  roundheads  in  the  great 
Civil  War.  The  frequent  finding  of  musket 
balls,  washed  down  with  the  earth  from  the 


high  grounds  diu-ing  heavy  rains,  seems  to 
confirm  the  popular  tradition. 

STEEPHILL  CASTLE,  Isle  of  Wight,  about 
a  mile  from  Ventnor,  the  seat  of  John  Ham- 
brough,  Esq.  Previous  to  1781  the  Riglit 
Hon.  Hans  Stanley,  the  Governor  of  the  Isle 
of  Wiglit,  resided  here  ;  but  upon  his  death 
it  devolved  to  his  sisters,  by  them  it  was 
sold  to  the  Hon.  Wilbraham  Tollemache,  of 
Calverley  Hall,  Chester  ;  and  for  many  years 
was  the  favourite  residence  of  the  Earl  of 
Dysart. 

The  old  building  was  little  more  than  a 
cottage,  though  exceedingly  elegant  and 
commodious.  This  estate  having  been  pur- 
chased by  John  Hambrough,  Esq.,  of  Han- 
well,  Middlesex,  and  Pipewell  Hall,  North- 
amptonshire, he  pulled  down  the  cottage 
and  erected  (after  designs  by  Sanderson,  'the 
Architect,  the  restorer  of  Henry  VII. 's 
Chapel,  NVestminster  Abbey)  the  present 
mansion,  which  is  castellated  of  the  time 
of  Steplien,  the  furniture  wdthin  being 
fine  old  specimens  of  carved  workmanship 
of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The 
jjleasure-grounds,  with  their  winding-walks, 
extend  three  miles  and  upwards,  and  pre- 
sent a  variety  of  rare  plants  and  shrubs, 
wliich,  owing  to  the  extreme  mildness  of 
tlie  climate,  flourisli  most  luxuriantly.  From 
the  upper  part  of  the  building  the  prospect 
is  one  of  surjjassing  beauty,  tlie  open  chan- 
nel in  front,  and  the  country  in  the 
direction  of  St.  Lawrence,  presenting  fea- 
tures that  must  be  seen  to  be  duly 
appreciated.  Stecphill  Castle  has  been 
twice  visited  by  the  Queen  and  Prince 
Albert. 

GLYNN,  Cornwall,  about  four  miles  from 
Bodmin,  and  in  the  parish  of  Cardinliam,  the 
seat  of  Lord  Vivian,  a  name  which  has 
attained  so  much  celebrity  by  the  military 
services  of  the  late  Sir  Husscy  Vivian  during 
the  Peninsular  AVar.  Gilbert,  in  his  History 
of  Cornwall,  tells  us  that  "  Glin,  or  Glynn, 
is  a  name  taken  and  given  from  the  ancient 
natural  circumstances  of  the  place,  where 
lakes,  pools,  and  rivers  of  water  abound,  and 
groves  of  trees  or  coppices  flourish  and 
grow,  derived  from  the  Japhetical  Greek, 
\)fiv7],  lacus." 

This  place  has  also  been  called  Glynford, 
"  by  reason  of  a  bridge  or  pass  over  the 
Fowcy  river  there,  for  ford  in  British  sig- 
nifies a  street,  road,  pass,  or  highway  over 
waters." 

While  the  manor  took  its  appellation  from 
the  circumstances  just  detailed,  the  very 
ancient  family  of  the  De  Glynns  was  named 
after  the  nif.no.*,  of  which  they  became  pos- 
sessed at  a  very  early  period,  and  so  con- 
tinued till   about  the   time   of  Edward  the 
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Second,  or  first  year  of  Edward  the  Tliird. 
The  male  line  of  tliis  family  then  became 
extinct,  and  the  sole  daughter  and  heir  mar- 
ried Carmynow,  of  Iiesprin,  or  Polmangan, 
who  also  died,  leaving  only  a  daughter. 
This  lady  tlien  brought  the  estate  by  mar- 
riage to  Courtenay,  whose  posterity  sold  it 
to  a  younger  branch  of  the  Glyinis,  and  tlius 
the  place  in  Henry  the  Seventh's  reign  once 
more  devolved  to  the  family  of  its  ancient 
posse&?ors.  With  them  it  now  remained 
till  183.^,  when  it  was  sold  to  Sir  liussey 
Vivian,  afterwards  Lord  Vivian. 

One  of  the  Glynn  family  was  an  active 
partisan  of  Charles  the  Fu-st,  being  related 
to  the  famed  Cavalier  Sir  Bevil  Granville. 
Another,  John  Glynn,  born  in  1722,  was  no 
less  distinguished  for  his  legal  knowledge ; 
he  was  a  serjeant-at-law,  I\rember  of  Parlia- 
ment for  Middlesex,  and  Eecorder  of  Lon- 
don as  well  as  of  Exeter ;  ho  died  in  1779, 
aged  fifty- seven. 

But  thpugli  tliis  barton  has  passed  from 
the  Glynns,  the  old  attachment  for  Cornwall 
seems  to  be  still  strong  in  one  at  least  of 
their  descendants.  Tlie  grandson  and  re- 
presentative of  the  celebrated 'Serjeant,  and 
a  grandson,  on  the  mother's  side,  of  Sir 
William  Oglander,  Bart.  (W.  A.  Glynn, 
D.C.L.,  Oxon),  is,  we  understand,  in  treaty 
for,  if  he  does  not  already  possess,  a  barton 
or  manor  in  Cornwall.  Although  residing 
at  Fairy  Ilill,  as  beautiful  a  spot  as  any  in 
•the  Isle  of  Wight ;  yet  still 

"  Dwlces  reminiscituv  Argos." 

The  mansion  of  Glpin  stands  in  a  wooded 
vale,  at  the  bottom  of  a  declivity,  not  far 
from  the  Foy  or  Fowey,  a  rapid  river  tliat 
sweeps  along  its  rocky  bed  under  the  shade 
of  some  tine  cliffs,  and  of  Avoods  covering 
very  high  and  steep  acclivities.  About  the 
end  of  the  year  1819  a  fire  occurred  at  mid- 
night, which  destroyed  the  whole  of  the 
interior,  and  with  it  one  of  the  finest  lavi'- 
libraries  in  the  county,  including  other 
valuable  property. 

Par  and  wide  the  landscape  has  a.  bold, 
romantic,  and  wild  aspect,  which  consider- 
ably heightens  the  effect  of  the  softer  and 
more  cultivated  portions. 

The  arms  of  the  Glynns,  as  appearing 
on  several  parts  of  the  Glynn  Aisle,  in 
Cardynham  Church,  the  family  burial  place, 
are  "  argent,  three  salmon-spears,  sable." 

TREVALYN  HALL,  Denbighshire,  the  resi- 
dence of  Tiiomas  Griffith,  Ksq.,  High  Sheriff 
of  Denbighsliire  in  1849.  Tliis  mansion  was 
built  by  Sir  John  Trevor,  Comptroller  of  tlie 
Household  to  Queen  EHzabeth,  wliich  may 
probably  account  for  the  royal  arms  being 
placed  over  the  front  entrance,  with  the  in- 
scription 1576,  A,K.  (anno  Reginas)  18.    The 


arms  also  of  the  Trevor  family  and  several 
of  their  alliances  are  to  be  seen  in  different 
parts  of  the  building  ;  and  in  this  ancient 
family,  lineally  descended  from  Tudor  Tre- 
vor, the  estate  continued  uninterruptedly 
until  174.3  ;  it  then  passed  to  theBoscawens, 
by  the  marriage  of  Ann  Trevor — daughter 
and  eventual  coheir  of  John  Morley  Trevor, 
Esq  ,  of  Trevalyn,  Plas  Teg,  and  Glynde — 
with  the  Hon,  General  George  Boscawcn, 
(third  son  of  Hugh,  first  Viscount  Falmouth.) 
whose  grand-daugliters  still  possess  it. 

This  edifice  is  of  the  Elizabethan  order, 
and  has  by  some  been  attributed  to  the  cele- 
brated Inigo  Jones.  It  had  become  partly 
dilapidated,  but  after  the  marriage  of  the 
present  occupier,  Thomas  Griffith,  Esq.,  Avitli 
Elizabeth  Mary  Boscawen,  one  of  the  pre- 
sent co-heiresses,  it  was  completely  restored, 
and  considerably  enlarged  by  him,  a.d.  1837. 
The  front  however  remains  in  its  original 
state,  having  suffered  less  from  the  effects  of 
time. 

The  Trevors  of  Trevalyn,  with  whom  this 
fine  seat  and  estate  have  so  long  remained, 
were  a  family  of  great  antiquity  and  distinc- 
tion, deducing  descent  from  the  famed  Tudor 
Trevor,  Lord  of  Hereford,  founder  of  the 
Tribe  of  the  JMarches.  In  the  time  of  Charles 
I.,  Sir  Thomas  Trevor,  a  yoiuiger  son  of 
John  Trevor,  Esq.,  of  Trevalyn,  filled  the  high 
office  of  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
in  the  following  reign,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
John  Trevor  was  one  of  the  principal  Secre- 
taries of  State.  Sir  John's  eldest  son,  John 
Trevor,  Esq.,  of  Trevalyn,  was  father  of  John 
JMorley  Trevor,  Esq.,  whose  daughter,  Ann, 
became  tlie  wife  of  the  Hon.  General  Bos- 
cawen, as  already  mentioned;  and  his  second 
son,  Sir  Thomas  Trevor,  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas,  was  elevated  to  the 
peerage  in  1711,  as  Baron  Trevor, 

KNEDLINGTON  MANOR,  near  Howden,  in 
the  East  Piding  of  Yorkshire,  the  seat  of  Tiio- 
mas Clarke,  Esq.,  a  magistrate  for  the  East 
and  West  Kidhigs,  and  a  deputy-lieutenant. 
This  estate  was  at  one  time  possessed  b}'  the 
family  of  the  Arlushes,  now  extinct,  and  also 
by  Terrick,  Bisliop  of  London.  Subsequently 
it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Clarkes,  of 
whom  the  present  owner  is  a  lineal  descend- 
ant, havhig  inherited  the  property  from  his 
great  grandfather,  AVilliain,  the  sole  heir  of 
Koger  Clarke,  Es(p,  son  of  Poger  Clarke,  of 
Ivensall. 

The  old  Hail,  erected  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  yet  remains  entire.  The  new 
mansion  was  built  in  tlie  years  1841  and 
1842  by  Thomas  Clarke,  Esq.,  and  stands 
in  well-wooded  grounds,  commanding  a  dis- 
tant view  of  Howden  and  Goole.  It  is  in  the 
strict  Tudor  style  of  architecture,  with  ogee 
gables,  bay  muUioned  Avindows,  and  stained 
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glass  by  Warrington.  The  walls  of  the  en- 
trance-hall, which  is  lofty  and  spacious,  are 
covered  with  tapestry.  Within,  is  a  valuable 
collection  of  paintings,  by  Etty  and  other 
masters. 


BAHON  HILL,  North  Wales,  in  the  county 
of  Anglesey,  near  Beaumaris,  the  seat  of  Sir 
Richard  Bulkeley  Williams-Bulkeley,  Bart., 
M.P.  for  the  county,  which  is  besides 
greatly  indebted  to  him  for  his  unwearied 
efforts  in  the  introduction  of  a  new  and 
highly-improved  system  of  agriculture.  Be- 
fore his  time,  farming  at  this  place  was  at  a 
very  low  ebb,  as  compared  with  those  other 
parts  of  the  island  where  the  business  was 
conducted  upon  system  and  scientific  princi- 
ples. 

A  mansion  was  erected  here  in  1618  by 
Sir  Richard  Bulkeley  ;  but  the  greater  part 
of  the  edifice,  as  it  now  appears,  was  built 
by  the  last  Lord  Bulkeley  from  the  designs 
of  Wyatt.  It  stands  upon- a  gentle  emi- 
nence, with  an  extensive  wood  in  front,  and 
looks  upon  a  lawn  that  slopes  down  to  the 
]\Ienai,  bounded  only  by  the  mountain  ridge 
of  Arvon.  The  prospect  from  the  terrace  is 
the  boast  of  the  Principality,  and  by  many  is 
considered  to  be  the  finest  in  all  Wales. 
Most  assuredly  it  would  be  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty  to  find  any  spot  that  goes  beyond 
it. 

The  antiquarian  zeal  of  the  late  Lord 
Bulkeley  has  rescued  a  valuable  relique  of 
the  olden  time  from  a  most  barbarous  state 
of  neglect,  and  placed  it  in  these  grounds,  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  house,  under  a 
monumental  recess.  This  is  the  stone  coffin  of 
Joan,  wife  of  Llewellyn  ap  lorwerth,  Prince 
of  North  Wales.  Originally  it  had  stood  in 
the  neighbouring  monaster}'  of  Llauvaes,  but 
— probably  upon  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith — it  at  length  ceased  to  be  an 
object  of  veneration,  and  Avas  degraded  into 
a  water-trough  for  cattle,  in  which  state 
it  remained  until  1808,  when  it  Avas  disco- 
vered and  removed  by  Lord  Bulkeley.  The 
coffin -lid,  which  is  carved,  and  bears  the 
effigy  of  Joan,  is  remarkable  for  its  elegance. 
It  is  in  excellent  preservation,  although  it 
had  remained  for  years,  perhaps  for  centu- 
ries, in  a  muddy  ditch,  with  its  face  down- 
wards. 

Tradition  has  been  busy  with  the  name  of 
this  princess,  who  was  an  Englishwoman, 
but  whether  truly  or  not  is  another  ques- 
tion. Her  husband,  Llewellyn  ap  lorwerth, 
chanced  to  take  prisoner  a  Norman  knight, 
called  William  de  Braos,  Avith  whom  certain 
of  the  Welsh  nobles  suspected  her  of  having 
a  criminal  intrigue.  This,  hoAvever,  did  not 
come  to  the  Prhice's  ears  until  some  time  after 
his  prisoner  had  been  released ;  Avhen  it  did,  he 


inveigled  De  Braos  to  a  banquet  in  the  Ca?- 
Gioilym  Du,  or  Black  WiUiam's  Field, — so 
named  from  the  tragical  event  that  folloAved 
— and  having  reproached  him  Avith  his  crime, 
ordered  him  to  be  dragged  out  of  the  hall, 
and  forthAvIth  hung.  Even  this  did  not 
satisfy  his  thirst  for  vengeance.  He  has- 
tened after  his  wife,  who  Avas  then  Avalking 
in  the  valley,  totally  unconscious  of  AA'hat  had 
happened,  and  in  the  Avords  of  a  Welsh 
distich — 

"Lovely  princess,"  said  LleAvellj'n, 
^A^lat  A\ill  you  give  to  see  your  G\vilym? " 

"  AA^ales,  and  England,  and  Llewellyn, 
I'd  give  tlieni  all  to  see  my  Gwilym." 

The  prince  exultingly  pointed  to  the  gib- 
bet, Avhich  AA'as  then  in  sight.  How  the  lady- 
endured  the  prospect,  or  what  reply  she 
made,  the  legend  does  not  say.  It  appears, 
hoAvever,  that  they  Avere  afterA\'ards  recon- 
ciled and  lived  happily  together ;  the  lady 
forgetting  her  lover,  and  the  sovereign  his 
dishonour. 

LATIMEES,  Buckinghamshire,  formerly 
called  Isenliampstead,  or  Iselhampsted,  the 
seat  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Compton  Ca\'endish, 
third  son  of  George  Augustus  Henry, 
first  Earl  of  Burlington.  In  the  year  1324, 
King  EdAvard  HI.  granted  this  manor  to  Sir 
Simon  de  Bereford,  and  upon  his  forfeiture 
of  it  tAA'o  years  afterAvards  for  treason,  the 
monarch  bestOAA-ed  it  on  William  Latimer, 
from  Avhose  family  it  derived  its  present 
name,  being  called  Iselhampsted,  or  Isen- 
hampsted  Latimer,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Isenhampsted  Chey- 
nies.  From  the  Latimers  it  passed  to  Lord 
Willoughby  of  Eresby,  he  having  married 
Elizabeth,  dau.  of  the  fourth  Lord,  and  Avidow 
of  John  de  NeA-ill,  LordNcA-illof  Raby,  Avhich 
lady  held  Isenhampsted  in  dower.  In  1.388, 
John,  Lord  Neville  left  it  to  Sir  Ralph 
Neville,  Knt.,  his  son  and  lieir;  but  al- 
though the  Nevilles  long  continued  to  assume 
the  title  of  Lord  Latimer,  yet  the  manor  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Fulk  Greville,  their  distant 
descendant,  in  the  reign  of  JMary,  most  pro- 
bably upon  attainder  of  one  of  the  Latimers. 
By  one  of  the  Grevilles  it  was  sold  to  Sir 
Edwyn  Sandys  ;  or,  as  some  have  said,  he 
obtained  it  in  marriage  with  Elizabeth,  a 
co-heiress  of  the  family  of  Bray.  About 
tAventy  years  afterwards  he  disposed  of  it  to 
the  Cavendish  family.  Here  Avas  born  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Miles  Sandys,  so  celebrated 
by  Fuller,  in  his  "  Worthies,"  as  the  parent 
stock  of  seven  hundred  persons,  AA-hom  she 
lived  to  see  descended  from  her  to  the  fourth 
generation,  her  OAvn  children  having  been 
thirteen  in  mimber.  Yet  she  lived  only  to 
be  eighty-seven.  Latimers  is  still  better 
knoAvn  from  being  one  of  the  places  to  Avhich. 
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King  Clmrles  was  brought  when  m  tlie 
hands  of  the  Parliamentarians,  or  rather  of 
the  triumphant  army. 

In  1706,  Latimers  came  into  the  possession 
of  Lord  James  Cavendish,  younger  son  of  the 
fiist  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  married  the 
daughter  of  Elihu  Yale,  Esq.,  Governor  of 
Fort  St.  George,  in  the  East  Indies.  The 
estate  descending  to  Lord  George  Au- 
gustus Henry  Cavendish  (younger  son  of 
the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire),  who  was  in 
1831  advanced  to  the  peerage  by  the 
title  of  Earl  of  Burlington,  it  was  by  him 
hoklen  till  his  death,  when  it  passed  to  his 
son,  the  Hon.  Cliarles  Compton  Cavendish. 

BALTHAYOCK,  Perthshire,  the  seat  of 
James  Fergusson  Blair,  Esq.  The  date  of 
the  older  part  of  this  building  is  unknown  ; 
the  more  recent  portion  was  erected  in  1578 
by  Alexander  Blair,  of  Balthayock.  It  is  a 
plain  old-fashioned  house,  with  small  win- 
dows and  narrow  roof,  standing  upon  a  fine 
connnanding  site  iu  a  country  of  much  natu- 
ral beauty. 

There  is  still  to  be  seen  here  an  old  square 
tower  built  in  with  Avails,  twenty  feet  thick, 
and  a  door  in  the  centre  without  stairs.  Ac- 
cording to  the  warfare  of  the  day,  it  must 
have  been  of  remarkable  strength,  and  capa- 
ble of  resisting  any  ordinary  attacks. 


NANTEOS,  Cardiganshire,  South  Wales,  the 
seat  of  William  Edward  Powell,  Esq.,  Lord 
Lieutenant,  Member  of  Parliament,  and  colonel 
of  militia  for  the  same  county.  The  o^\nier 
of  this  extensive  property  belongs  to  a  branch 
of  the  line  of  Edwin  ap  Grono,  Lord  of 
Tegaingl,  fomider  of  the  Xlll.  Noble  Tribe 
of  North  Wales  and  Poaa^s. 

The  mansion  of  Nanteos  was  built  m  1739, 
by  Thomas  Powell,  Esq.,  M.P.,  grand  uncle  of 
the  present  possessor.     It  is  an  exceedingly 
massive  and  imposing  edifice  of  the   Doric 
order,  and  deeply  embosomed  in  a  wood  of 
the  same  extent.     In  the  gallery  and  diiiing- 
room  are  numerous  family  portraits,  besides 
some  Flemish  pictures  of  very  superior  merit. 
Amongst    the   former    are  the  portraits   of 
Cornelius  le  Brun,  Esq.,  Sir  Thomas  Powell, 
Iviit.,  the  late  Dr.  Powell,  and  Colonel  Jones. 
One  of  the  family  of  Jones,  from  whom  the 
Powells  inherit   Nanteos,   appears   to   have 
been  a  stanch  partisan  of  Charles  I.,  and  as 
a  natural  consequence  became  "  a  constant 
object  of  the  phanatique  hatred."     He  was 
imprisoned,  fined,   and  sequestrated  by  the 
triumphant  republicans,  and  yet  with  an  in- 
consistency for  which  there  would  seem  to 
be  no  adequate  cause,  he  assisted  in  the  year 
1647  at  the  reduction  of  Aberystwyth,  then 
garrisoned  for  the  King.    An  old  manuscri];it, 
quoted  by  Meyrick  in  his  History  of  Cnrdi- 


ganshire,  attributes  this  change  of  politics  to 
his  having  received  some  personal  injmy  or 
affront  from  the  royalists,  but  for  this  belief 
no  voucher  of  any  kind  is  given. 

The  grounds  about  Nanteos  and  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  present  the  usual  features  of 
the  best  Welsh  landscapes,  being  bold,  if  not 
almost  rugged,  but  exceedmgly  romantic 
and  picturesque. 

Colonel  Powell  has  also  considerable  pro- 
perty near  Tregarron,  in  Avlilch  are  stiU  to  be 
found  the  ruins  of  the  abbey  of  Strata  Florida, 
a  venerable  memorial  of  the  olden  tunes. 

CAPESTHORNE,  Cheshire,  a  seat  of  the 
Davenports.  For  several  generations  this 
manor  was  possessed'  by  the  fomily,  which 
received  their  name  from  it.  Sarah,  sole 
heiress  of  Randal  de  Capesthorne,  brought  it 
by  marriage,  in  or  about  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.,  to  John  le  Ward.  On  the  extinction  of 
the  male  line  of  Ms  descendants  in  John  Ward, 
Esq.,  who  died  in  1748,  ^lary,  his  eldest 
daughter,  brought  the  estate  to  Davics 
Davenport,  of  Woodford,  Esq.,  from  whom 
descend  the  Davenports  of  Woodford  and 
Capesthorne.  The  chapel  of  that  name  was 
built  by  the  John  AVard  just  mentioned,  and 
by  him  endowed  with  the  tithes  of  the  town- 
ship, since  augmented  by  Queen  Aime's 
bounty. 

The  Hall  is  a  large  building  in  the  style  of 
architecture  that  prevailed  during  the  last 
century.  It  is  situated  amongst  extensive 
grounds  to  the  right  of  the  road  to  Congleton, 
on  the  banks  of  a  large  piece  of  water,  formed 
by  a  stream  issuing  from  Reed's  ]\Iere,  over 
Avhich  appears  the  abrupt  termuiation  of 
Cloud  Hill. 

ANSTY  HALL,  co.  Warwick,  the  seat  of 
Henry  William  Adams,  C.B.,  a  Colonel 
in  the  army.  The  manor,  and  manor  lands 
of  this  parish,  called  in  the  Domesday  Book 
Anestie,  and  in  the  Saxon  Records,  Hean- 
stige  {Hean  being  the  Saxon  for  "  High," 
and  stige  for  "  a  public  pathway"),  but  now, 
and  in  Dugdale's  Antiquities  of  Warwick- 
shire, spelt  Ansty,  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Earls  of  Shrewsbviry ;  and  were  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  granted  by  George  the 
fourth  Earl  to  the  Dean  and  Canons  of  the 
Collegiate  Church  of  Windsor,  who  thereupon 
granted  a  lease  thereof  for  eighty  years  to 
one  Richard  Harrison. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  remainder 
of  this  lease  was  purchased  by  Jolui 
Barker,  Esq.,  of  Sunning,  Berks.,  who 
also  purchased  the  residue  of  the  freeholds, 
in  the  parish  then  belonging  to  several  small 
freeholders.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Edward,  who  was  .succeeded  by  his  son 
Richard,  who  left  an  only  daughter  Mary, 
who    married  Thomas  Woodcock,    Esq.,  of 
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Debenliam  Place,  Shinfield,  Berks.  Tliomas 
Woodcock  died,  leaving  two  daughters,  co- 
heiresses, him  surviving,  the  eldest,  Ann, 
succeeded  to  the  Berkshire,  and  the  youngest, 
Elizabeth,  to  the  Warwickshire  property. 
She  married  Richard  Tayler,  Esq.,  second 
son  of  Edward  Tayler,  Esq.,  of  Binley,  m 
that  county.  Richard,  who  served  the  office 
of  high  sheriff  of  the  county  in  1668,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Edward,  wlio  in  1673  built 
the  present  Hall,  near  to  the  site  of  the 
ancient  manor  house,  of  Avhich  a  picture  is 
still  m  existence.  Edward  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Edward,  who  dymg  a  bachelor,  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  William,  rector 
of  Malpas,  Cheshire,  wdio  left  two  chil- 
dren, EdAvard  his  successor,  and  Elizabeth 
Dobbins,  married  to  Clarke  Adams,  Esq.,  of 
East  Haddon,  Northamptonshire  (see  "Landed 
Gentry"),  and  upon  the  death  of  Edward  s.j:)., 
the  property  devolved  upon  his  nephew, 
Sunon,  the  only  son  of  the  aforesaid  Eli- 
zabeth Dobbms,  who  dying  in  1801,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Pfenry  Cadwallader, 
Avho  was  succeeded  in  1843  by  the  present 
possessor,  Henry  AVilliam  Adams,  C.B.,  a 
Colonel  in  the  army,  and  conunanding  the 
49th  regiment  of  infantry.  The  family  have 
continued  tenants  of  the  manor  and  manor 
lands  under  the  Dean  and  Canons  of  Windsor, 
from  the  time  of  the  purchase  of  Harrison's 
lease,  temp.  Henry  VIII.  to  the  present 
day  (upwards  of  three  centuries),  by  a  series 
of  leases  renewed  every  seven  years. 

UNTHANK  HALL,  near  Haltwhistle,  Nortli- 
umberland,  the  seat  of  Dixon  Dixon,  Esq., 
deputy  lieutenant  for  that  county,  and 
major  of  the  Northmnberland  and  New- 
castle volunteer  cavalry.  Tliis  gentleman 
served  also  the  office  of  sheriff  for  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne  m  1802,  and  for  Northumberland 
in  1827. 

Tlie  meanmg  of  Untliank,  signifyijig  "  no 
thanks,"  or  "  mgratitude,"  is  plain  enough, 
but  no  tradition  remains  that  can  explahi  the 
grounds  of  so  ungracious  an  appellation.  It 
could  liardly  have  come  from  any  idea  of  un  - 
productiveness  m  the  soil  around,  unless, 
indeed,  it  w^as  derived  from  the  vicinity  of  a 
wide  tract  of  moors. 

In  1191  this  manor  belonged  to  Robert  de 
Ros,  of  Hamlake,  wlio  probably  derived  it 
by  gift  from  William  the  Lion,  upon  marry- 
ing his  daughter,  Isabella.  In  1563  we  find 
it  possessed  by  the  crown,  and  in  1613,  by 
Lord  Howard  of  Walden,  Avho,  in  1621,  ap- 
pears to  have  conveyed  it  to  Lord  William 
Howard  of  Naworth.  We  next  find  it,  1663, 
in  the  hands  of  Robert  Coatsworth  and  Wil- 
liam Ramsay,  after  wdiicli  time  it  belonged  to 
Jolm  Pattison,  at  whose  death  the  estate 
descended   in   moieties   to  William  Gibson, 


husband  of  his  daughter,  Hannah,  and  to 
John  Tweddell,  Esq.,  who  married  his  otlicr 
daughter  and  coheiress,  Isabella.  Mr.  Gib- 
sou  dying,  his  widow,  during  her  lifetime, 
gave  up  Unthank  to  her  nephew,  William 
Tweddell.  After  his  death,  however,  it  was 
found  that  he  had  passed  over  his  sisters, 
and  left  all  his  real  estate  to  the  late  Robert 
Pearson,  Esq.  After  the  decease  of  this 
last-named  gentleman  in  1835,  the  mansion- 
house  and  estate  of  Unthank,  Avitli  Plenmel- 
lor.  High  and  Loav  Ramshaw,  Toddlewood, 
and  Limestones,  were  sold  to  Dixou  Dixon, 
Esq.,  the  present  OA\mer. 

Of  all  the  names  attached  to  this  mansion 
— and,  as  we  have  just  seen,  they  are  not 
few — that  of  Ridley,  the  Martyr,  has  con- 
ferred upon  it  the  greatest  celebrity.  Here 
that  eminent  cliaracter  w-as  born  somewhere 
about  1500,  and  even  when  brought  to  the 
stake  to  suffer  for  liis  zeal  in  the  cause  of  tlie 
Reformation  he  did  not  forget  his  beloved 
native  place.  In  a  "  treatise  or  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  In'm  instead  of  his  last  farewell,"  he 
pathetically  exclaims,  "farewell,  my  beloved 
sister  of  Unthank,  with  all  your  children, 
my  nephews  and  nieces.  Since  the  depart- 
ing of  my  brother,  Hugh,  my  mind  was  to 
have  been  imto  them  instead  of  their  father ; 
but  the  Lord  God  must,  and  will  be,  their 
Father  if  they  will  love  him,  and  fear  him, 
and  live  in  the  trade  of  his  law."  But 
although  every  one  m  the  present  day  must 
compassionate  the  martyr  and  detest  the 
cruelty  of  his  persecutors,  yet  in  common 
fairness  it  should  be  recollected  that  when  he 
had  the  power  in  his  hands  he  had  abused  it 
m  the  same  w-ay;  like  the  virtuous  Cranmer, 
he  assisted  in  bringing  Joan  Bocher  and 
others  to  the  stake  for  heresy,  though  it  was 
heresy  of  a  dift'erent  character. 

The  mansion  of  Unthank  is  very  old,  and 
bears  in  its  architecture  undeniable  marks 
of  having  been  built  or  remodelled  at  different 
periods.  It  stands  embosomed  in  groves  and 
gardens,  the  broad  moors  of  Plenmellor 
stretching  aw^ay  towards  the  south,  wdiile 
between  it  and  the  river  T}me  is  a  tract  of 
corn-fields  and  green  meadows. 

In  1763,  Avhen  John  Tweddell,  Esq.,  of 
tliis  place,  was  huntmg  on  the  rocky  moor 
of  Ramshaw,  one  of  the  party,  in  search- 
ing for  a  lost  hare,  found  m  a  cavity  of 
the  rocks  a  large  quantity  of  silver  coin  ; 
"  this,"  says  Hodgson,  the  county  historian, 
'Svas  probably  left  there  by  some  soldier 
in  tlie  pursuit  of  the  Scotch  army  from 
Stanhope  Park  in  1327." 

COMBE  ROYAL,  in  the  county  of  Devon, 
the  seat  of  John  Luscombe,  Esq.  The 
name  dates  at  least  from  the  reign  of 
Edv.'ard  the  Third,  and  it  may  have  existed 
long  anterior  to  that  time,  the  word  evidently 
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being  of  Saxon  origin.  Before  it  passed  into 
tlie  hands  of  the  Luscorabes  by  purchase,  it 
belonged  to  a  younger  branch  of  the  family 
of  Gilbert. 

The  mansion  erected  by  John  Luscombe, 
Esq.,  Pligh  Sheriff  of  Devon  1740,  is  a 
plain  irregular  buildmg  of  grey  stone, 
standing  at  the  head  of  a  valley,  Avhicli 
is  scattered  over  with  trees,  singly  and 
in  clusters.  So  mild  and  genial  is  the 
climate,  that  many  exotics  flourish  in 
the  open  air.  Orange,  lemon,  and  citron 
trees,  slightly  protected  in  winter  by  reed  or 
wooden  frames,  and  placed  under  a  southern 
aspect,  are  highly  prodigal  of  fruit,  and  tliat 
too  of  the  best  kind.  A  basket  of  unusually 
line  specimens  Avas  accepted,  and  highly 
praised,  by  Her  Majesty  in  1850,  the  head- 
gardener  at  Osborne  being  despatched  to 
Combe  Royal  to  learn  the  mode  of  culture 
adopted  there.  One  of  tlie  orange  trees  is 
traditionally  known  to  be  more  than  two 
centuries  old. 

The  surrounding  landscape,  as  indeed  may 
be  said  of  the  greater  part  of  Devonshire,  is 
exceedingly  beautiful,  the  warm  yet  humid 
atmosphere  giving  an  unusual  vividness  to 
the  green  of  wood  and  meadoAv.  The  most 
pleasing  part,  however,  of  the  prospect  here, 
is  from  the  terrace,  when  the  eye  travels 
over  an  arm  of  the  sea  fl 
Kingsbridge. 
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DEKBIES,  in  tlie  county  of  Surrey,  the 
seat  of  Tliomas  Cubitt,  Esq.  At  one  time 
tills  was  a  farm-house,  belonging  to  William 
Wakeford;  but  in  1734  it  was  bought  of  him 
by  I\Ir.  Jonathan  Tyers,  the  owner  of  Vaux- 
liall  Gardens,  whose  taste  was  the  very  op- 
posite to  what  might  have  been  expected 
from  tlie  manager  of  a  place  of  gaiety  and 
amusement.  Under  his  superintendence  tlie 
place  assumed  a  grave,  if  not  a  gloomy  cha- 
racter. A  Avood  of  about  eight  acres,  Avhich 
he  called  //  Penseroso,  Avas  filled  with  many 
ingenious,  but  soniewliat  trilling,  contrivances 
to  induce  that  melancholy  which  Avas  so 
fashionable  with  a  certain  set  of  simple- 
minded  gallants  in  Ben  Jonson's  time. 
Numerous  inscriptions  met  the  eye  in  the 
sad  vein  of  Master  Stephen  ;  a  clock  struck 
every  minute,  to  remind  the  A'isitor  that 
"  time  Avas  on  the  Aving,"  and  to  make  the 
Avarnings  of  tliis  monitor  more  impressive,  it 
was  studiously  kept  out  of  sight.  As  if  all 
these  mementos  were  not  enougli,  at  the  end 
of  one  of  the  Avalks  Avere  placed  a  male  and 
female  skull  upon  pedestals,  Avith  suitable 
inscriptions. 

Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Tyers  in  1767,  the 
property  Avas  sold  to  the  Hon.  Peter  King, 
Avho  had  tlie  good  taste  to  repudiate  these 
gloomy  fancies,     lu  1781.   his  son   parted 


Avith  tlie  house  and  some  of  the  land  to 
James  Whyte,  Esq.,  and  by  him  it  Avas 
again  sold  hi  1787,  to  Joseph  Denison,  Esq., 
a  banker  and  merchant  of  London. 

Denbies  stands  upon  the  verge  of  a  hill, 
close  to  Ranmer  Common.  It  is  composed 
of  a  centre  and  Avings,  a  pediment  surmount- 
ing the  chief  front ;  but  a  minute  description 
of  it  is  unnecessary,  since  it  offers  nothing 
particular  in  an  architectural  point  of  vicAv, 
and  the  present  OAvner  intends  to  pull  it 
down.  The  landscape,  hoAvever,  around  it 
is  one  of  much  beauty.  The  most  prominent 
points  are  Box  Hill,  the  Deepdene,  Avith  the 
dark  woods  spreading  along  its  sides,  the 
toAvn  and  valley  of  Dorking,  and  Leitli  Hill ; 
Avhile  on  another  side,  Ranmer  Common 
combines  the  picturesque  Avith  the  romantic. 


SNELSTON  HALL,  Derbyshire,  three  miles 
south-Avest  of  Ashbourn,  the  seat  of  John 
Harrison,  Esq.,  who  is  lord  of  the  manor. 

This  noble  mansion  is  a  recent  structure 
in  the  florid  Gothic  style  of  architecture, 
and  Avith  its  towers  and  turrets  miglit  Avell 
pass  for  a  feudal  building  if  time  had  only 
covered  the  Avails  Avith  its  mellowing  tints, 
or  the  green  ivy  twined  about  them.  Tlie 
site  is  admirably  chosen,  on  a  gentle  rise, 
with  Avater  floAving  at  a  short  distance  in 
Avhich  the  building  may  be  seen  reflected  as 
in  a  mirror.  Neither  expense  nor  labour 
have  been  spared  in  giving  the  grounds  a 
park  like  appearance,  and  a  multitude  of 
thriving  trees,  disposed  singly  or  in  clusters, 
have  already  begun  to  give  goodly  promise 
for  the  future. 

No  less  care  and  attention  have  been 
bestOAved  upon  the  interior  of  the  mansion, 
some  of  the  principal  rooms  being  fitted  up 
Avith  carved  oak  furniture  in  tlie  ancient 
fafjhion,  and  wrought  most  elaborately.  The 
effect  of  this  is  extremely  pleasing  to  one 
Avlio  Avould  Avillingly  be  brought  back  in 
fancy  to  the  olden  times.  This  revival  of 
tlie  past  is  still  more  felt  in  ascending  the 
staircase,  Avjiieli  here,  as  in  all  the  baronial 
mansions,  has  tasked  the  skill  of  the  archi- 
tect to  the  uttermost.  It  imposes  by  its  size 
and  sombre  aspect,  but  pleases  no  less  by  the 
high  and  admirable  finish  of  its  Avorkman- 
sliip.  EA^en  tlie  ofiices,  lodges,  and  farm- 
buildings,  are  impressed  Avith  the  same  cha  ■ 
ractcr,  and  are  in  admirable  keeping  Avith 
tlie  Hall  itself. 


WONERSH  PARK,  in  the  county  of  Surrey, 
about  tliree  miles  and  a  half  from  Guildford, 
tlie  seat  of  Lord  Giantley. 

In  the  reign  of  EdAvard  the  Third  this 
estate  belonged  to  Sir  Richard  de  Tangjcy, 
after  Avhosc  time  it  successively  passed  into 
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the  hands  of  Thomas  Caiyll,  a  younger  son 
of  Sir  John  Caryll ;  and  Thomas  Elyott, 
who  bequeathed  it  to  his  relation,  Richard 
Gwynne.  The  niece  of  the  last-named 
owner,  Susannah,  wife  of  Richard  Clifton, 
Esq.,  had  an  only  daughter  and  heiress, 
Trehane,  married  to  Sir  William  Chappie ; 
Grace,  their  daughter  and  sole  heiress, 
married  Fletcher,  the  first  Lord  Grantley  of 
Markenfield,  whose  grandson  now  possesses 
the  property. 

The  old  mansion  was  built  about  the  time 
of  Edward  III.,  and,  as  it  is  supposed,  by 
Richard  de  Tangley  ;  but  of  this  there  is  at 
present  little  remaining.  The  building,  as  it 
now  appears,  is  a  large  structure  of  red 
brick  with  stone  copings,  screened  by  a  wall 
and  embattled  gateway. 

The  park  and  grounds,  as  well  as  the  sur- 
rounding scenery,  are  of  a  kind  that  almost 
set  description  at  defiance,  the  Avhole  being 
so  varied  and  enchanting.  A  beautiful 
eminence,  that  rises  behind  the  house,  and 
is  called  Chinthurst  Hill,  more  particularly 
deserves  attention. 

At  one  period  the  village  of  Wonersh  was 
in  high  repute  for  the  manufacture  of  blue 
woollen  cloth,  intended  for  exportation  to 
the  Canary  Isles.  This  trade,  however,  must 
now  be  considered  among  the  things  which 
have  been— fiiit! 

— "  More  unsteady  than  the  southern  gale, 

Commerce  on  other  shores  displays  her  sail." 

DOWDESWELL,  co.  Gloucester,  the  seat  of 
Richard  Rogers  CoxwcU  Rogers,  Esq.      The 
village  of  DoAvdeswell  is  romantically  situated 
on  the  brow  of  the  Cotswold  Hills,   twelve 
miles  from  Gloucester  and  four  from  Chel- 
tenham, on  the  London  road;    and  is  justly 
celebrated  for  its  salubrious  air  and  diver- 
sified scenery.  The  manor  has  passed  througli 
several  families  of  distinction.     Henry  the 
Third  granted  it  to  the  master  of  the  Knights 
Templars  ;  it  was  afterwards  granted  to  the 
College  of  Westbuiy,  and  upon  the  dissolu- 
tion of  religious  houses  to  Sir  Ralph  Sadlier, 
from  whom  it  passed  to  the  Rogers's.    Dow- 
deswell  has  been  the  scene  of  civil  feuds  and 
contentions  in  early  times  from  encampments 
on  the  hill  called  "  The  Castles,"  Avliich  till 
of  late  years  were  in  good  preservation,  but 
have  materially  sufiered  from  modern  inroads 
and  agricultural  improvements.     At  Ando- 
ver's  ford  in  the  parish,  a  severe  and  bloody 
engagement  took  place  between  the  king's 
and  -the    parliamentary    forces,  as  military 
reliques  have  been  found  on  the  spot.     On 
two  occasions  stone  coffins  were  dug  up  at 
Sandywell,  placed  in  a  north  and  south  di- 
rection   containing    perfect   skeletons,    but 
without  inscriptions  or  names.      The  living 
is  a  rectory  in  the  gift  of  the  Rogers  family, 
and  was  purchased  in  38  Henry  VHI.     The 


church  (dedicated  to  St.  Michael)  is  cruciform 
with  a  porch  on  the  south  side,  having  a  tower 
with  alow  unassuming  spire  springing  from  the 
intersections.  That  a  church  has  been  founded 
here  from  a  very  early  period  cannot  admit 
of  a  doubt,  for  in  leveUing  a  portion  of  the 
churchyard  eastward  in  the  year  1840,  seve- 
ral sculptured  fragments  of  an  original  Norman 
cliurch  were  discovered.  An  early  specimen 
of  the  capital  of  a  shaft  of  that  age,  and  a 
stone  with  the  representation  of  a  palm  tree, 
and  its  various  ramifications,  are  preserved 
for  the  inspection  of  the  antiquary. 

The  present  building  (with  the  exception 
of  a  portion  of  the  nave  and  porch)  was 
erected  by  Richard  Rogers  and  R.  Abbhig- 
ton,  Esqrs.  (whose  daughter,  Alice,  he  mar- 
ried), in  the  year  1575  ;  and  though  possess- 
ing few  features  of  architectural  merit,  is 
universally  admired  for  its  uniform  appear- 
ance. The  interior  of  the  church  has  lately 
been  fitted  up  with  Gothic  stalls,  and  a 
richly-carved  pulpit  in  stone.  The  east  end 
is  ornamented  with  a  beautiful  obituary  win- 
dow of  stained  glass  in  memory  of  Mrs. 
Hester  Rogers  and  her  sister,  Anne  Cox- 
well,  being  the  last  of  their  generation,  and 
was  erected  by  the  children  of  the  latter  in 
1850.  In  the  chancel  is  a  very  handsome 
marble  monument,  supported  by  Corinthian 
columns,  to  William  Rogers,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
masters  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery, 
with  his  bust  finely  executed.  He  died  the 
9tli  of  April,  1734,  In  the  nave  and  the  north 
aisle  are  several  others  to  members  of  that 
family.  The  tower  contains  three  musical 
bells,  which  were  cast  at  Gloucester  in  1658. 
On  the  largest  is  the  following  inscription  : — 

"  When  I  •n'as  cast  into  the  groimcl, 
1  lost  my  old  tone,  and  revived  my  soimd." 

The  churchyard  is  protected  from  the  public 
road,  which  passes  by  it,  by  iron  palisades  ; 
the  entrances  are  ornamented  with  stone  pil- 
lars and  iron  gates,  surmounted  with  the  arms 
of  Rogers,  with  their  very  appropriate  motto, 
"  Vigila  et  ora,"  encircling  the  shield.  Ad- 
joiningthese  sacred  precincts  is  the  monastic- 
looking  manor-house,  now  occupied  by  a 
tenant,  which  in  many  parts  is  coeval  witli 
the  church.  The  prevailing  style  is  Eliza- 
bethan, with  gable  ends,  transom  lights,  and 
groups  of  triangular  chimney  shafts.  The 
south  and  west  portions  of  the  building  are 
enveloped  in  luxuriant  ivy.  Tliere  is  an  ex- 
cellent village  school  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  children  of  this  and  the  adjoining 
parishes,  established  by  the  Rev.  C.  Coxwell, 
rector,  and  Mrs.  Hester  Rogers.  The  founda- 
tion stone  of  the  school-room  Avas  laid  14th 
IMarch,  and  the  room  opened  in  June  follow- 
ing, 1843. 

The  rectory  house  is  prettily  situated  on 
an  eminence  at  the  north  end  of  the  village. 
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To  tlie  south  of  the  church  stands  the  new 
mansion  of  R.  R.  Coxwell  Rogers,  Esq.,  on 
the  site  of  the  old  one,  which  was  taken  clown 
in    1831,  being  considered   in    an   insecure 
state.    The  house  is  a  large  structure,  in  tlie 
Grecian  style  of  architecture,  containing  a 
handsome  hall  and  several  well-propoitioned 
apartments.     The   view  from    the  western 
terrace  is  very  striking,   commanding   the 
rich  vale  of  Gloucester,  with  May  Hill  be- 
yond, and  terminated  by  the  black  mountains 
in  Soutli  Wales.     The  River  Chelt  (whence 
the  town  of  Cheltenham  derives  its  name, 
and  which  rises  in  the  upper  village)  runs 
through  the  valley  below  the  mansion,  and 
forms  an   ornamental   sheet  of  water ;  the 
gardens   and  pleasure-grounds  are   kept  in 
excellent  order.      The  Rogers  of  Dowdes- 
well  are   descended   from   the   ancient  and 
knightly  family  (as  Camden  observes  in  his 
Ih-itannia),  formerly  of  Brianston,  in  tlie  co. 
of  Dorset,  now  the  .seat  of  Lord  Fortman. 
The   first  possessors  of  Dowdeswell,   were 
three  brothers,  sons  of  Sir  John  Rogers,  Kt., 
of  Brianston  (by  Catherine,  daughter  of  Sir 
Richard  Weston,  Lord  Treasurer,  and  after- 
wards Duke  of  Portland),  in  whose  descend- 
ants it  has  continued  to  the  present  period. 
The  before-mentioned  Sir  John  (steward  of 
the  town  of  Blandford)  was  closely  allied  to 
the  Protector  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  other 
families  of  distinction  ;  and  his  great  wealth 
and  royal  favours  enabled  him  to  apportion 
his  numerous  issue  (consisting  of  sixteen  sons 
and  four  daughters^  with  unusual  liberality. 
Tlie  present  representative  is  Richard  Rogers 
Co.xwell  Rogers,  Esq.,  who  is  a  magistrate 
and  Deputy-Lieutenant   for  the   county  of 
Gloucester. 

HOSPITALFIELD,  in  the  county  of  Forfor, 
the  seat  of  Patrick  Allan  Fraser,  Esq.  The 
house  was  erected  in  the  commencement  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  by  the  Abbot  of 
Aberbrothwick,  having  been  originally  ui- 
teiided  for  an  HosjDital,  m  connection  with  the 
abbey.  In  ancient  documents,  it  is  called 
the  Hospital  of  St.  Jojm.  The  first  lay  occu- 
pant of  it,  as  a  residence,  was  Alexander 
Beatoun,  brother  to  the  famous  cardinal  of 
that  name,  whose  evil  counsels  led  Kmg 
James  to  the  invasion  of  England,  and  in- 
volved him  in  the  fatal  defeat  at  Solway 
Moss.  The  end  of  the  cardinal  was  as  bloody 
as  his  life  had  been,  for  after  having  con- 
demned many  to  the  stake,  he  was  himself 
cruelly  murdered  in  the  castle  of  St.  An- 
drew. "  He  that  killeth  with  the  sword,  must 
be  killed  with  the  sword." 

At  a  later  period,  this  mansion  was  pos- 
sessed by  the  Ouchterlonys,  of  the  Gwynd. 
From  them,  in  1669,  both  liouse  and  estate 
passed  to  the  family  of  the  Erasers.  It  is  in 
the  old  Scottish  style  of  arc^hitecture,  and  is 


generally  understood  to  have  been  the  orlgi  • 
nal  from  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  took  his 
Monkbarns,  so  graphically  described  in  the 
Antiquary,  though  he  has  indulged  in  some 
little  poetical  license.     "  Secluded  from  the 
town    by    the    rising    ground,    which    also 
screened  it  from  the  north-west  wind,  the 
house  had  a  solitary  and  sheltered  appear- 
ance.    It    was    an    irregular,   old-fashioned 
building,  some  part  of  which  had  belonged 
to  a  grange,  or  solitary  farm-house,  inhabited 
by  the  baililT  or  steward  of  the  monastery, 
when  the  place  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
monks.     It    was   here  that  the  community 
stored  up  the   gram,   which  they  received  as 
ground-rent    from     their    vassals,    for   with 
the  prudence  belonging  to  their  order,  all 
their  conventual  revenues  were  made  pay- 
able ui  kind,  and  hence,  as  the  present  pro- 
prietor loved  to  tell,  came  the  name  of  Monk- 
barns.     To  the  reniams  of  the  bailiff's  house 
the    succeeding    lay  inhabitants    had   made 
various  additions,   in  proportion  to  the  ac- 
commodation required  by  their  families  ;  and 
as  this  was  done  with  an  equal  contempt  of 
convenience  within,  and  architectural  regu- 
larity without,  the  whole  bore  the  appear- 
ance of  a  hamlet  which  had  suddenly  stood 
still  when  in  the  act  of  leadmg  down  one  of 
Amphion's  or  Orpheus's  country  dances.     It 
was   surrounded  by  tall  clipped  hedges   of 
yew  and  holly,  some  of  which  still  exhibited 
the  skill  of  the  topiarian  artist,  and  presented 
curious  arm-chairs,   towers,  and  the  figures 
of  St.  George  and  the  dragon." 

SHARDELOES,  Buckinghamshire,  about  a 
mile  from  iVmersham,  the  seat  of  Tliomas 
Tyrwhitt  Drake,  Esq.,  son  and  heir  of  Tho- 
mas Tyrwhitt  Drake,  Esq.,  a  magistrate  and 
deputy-lieutenant  of  the  county,  and  for 
several  years  IMember  of  Parliament  for  the 
borough  of  Aniersham.  This  gentleman 
served  also  as  high  sheriff'  of  Bucks  in  1836. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth  the  manor 
was  possessed  by  Henry  Brudenell,  Esq., 
and  after  remaming  for  some  time  with  his 
descendants,  was  conveyed  by  marriage  to 
John  Cheney,  Esq.  of  Cheshara  Blois,  by 
Elizabeth  Brudenell.  In  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  the  family  of  Tothill  had  acquired 
this  manor  from  the  Cheynes.  The  last  of 
this  name  had,  by  tlie  same  wife,  thirty- 
three  children,  yet  dying  witliout  heir  male, 
Joane,  his  eldest  daughter  and  co-heircss, 
conveyed  the  estate,  by  marriage,  to  Francis 
Drake,  Esq.  of  Esher,  in  Surrey,  a  gentleman 
of  the  Privy  Chf^mber  to  James  the  First. 

Sliardeloes,  which  stands  upon  an  emi- 
nence near  the  road  leading  from  Aylesbury, 
is  a  handsome  edifice,  ornamented  with  fluted 
Corinthiau  columns  upon  the  northern  front. 
A  gentle  ascent  leads  to  the  entrance  hall, 
which  is  thirty  feet  square  ;  the  dining-room 
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is  thirty-six  feet  by  twenty-four ;  a  quad- 
'raiigle  giving  light  to  a  suite  of  bed  chambers 
by  a  very  ingenious  arrangement.  But  tliis 
liouse,  although  sufficiently  imposing  if  seen 
from  the  road,  is  yet  more  remarkable  for 
its  internal  convenience  than  for  its  architec- 
ture externally.  Some  pictures,  too,  of  great 
value  will  be  found  here,  such  as  an  original 
picture  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  profusely  covered 
with  lace,  beads,  and  bracelets  ;  in  the  back 
ground  is  the  Spanish  Armada  on  one  side, 
-and  a  representation  of  the  storm  which  dis- 
persed it  upon  the  other,  a  picture  very 
much  in  place,  since  the  maiden  queen  is 
said  to  have  occasionally  resided  here.  A 
portrait  of  Hatton,  her  Lord  Chancellor,  who 
by  his  great  favour  with  her  has  given  rise 
to  more  scandal  than  even  Leicester.  Four 
sea-pieces,  representing  a  storm ;  a  calm, 
with  the  sun  breaking  through  the  fog  ;  sun- 
set ;  and  sun-rise ;  all  executed  by  Veruet, 
and  bearing  date  1747.  Two  landscapes, 
with  ruins  ;  an  upright  landscape,  with  rocks 
and  waterfall,  a  spirited  composition  by  A'an 
Dieste,  &c. 

From  the  north  the  ground  slopes  gradu- 
ally down  to  a  small  lake,  and  has  a  very 
pleasing  appearance.  There  is  also  a  park 
sufficiently  large  and  well  timbei-ed, 

EAST  COWES  CASTLE  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
the  seat  of  Charles  R.  J.  Sawyer,  Esq.  This 
beautiful  seat  possessed  in  1798  by  John 
Nash,  Esq.,  who  so  far  altered  and  enlarged 
it,  that  it  might  almost  be  called  a  new  struc- 
ture. Since  his  time  it  has  successively 
passed  through  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of 
Shannon,  and  N.  Barwell,  Esq.,  and  finally 
devolved  to  the  present  possessor. 

East  Cowes  Castle  stands  upon  the  brow 
of  the  hill  that  looks  towards  \Yest  Cowes, 
and  when  first  seen  is  eminently  striking,  from 
its  situation,  embosomed  as  it  is  in  woods. 
It  combines  the  features  of  the  castellated 
mansion  of  a  late  date,  with  tliose  of  the 
baronial  fortress  of  a  much  earlier  period, 
the  object  of  the  architect  evidently  having 
been  to  unite  the  comforts  of  a  modern  house 
with  the  picturesque  grandeur  of  an  ancient 
castle,  in  the  time  of  the  Sixth  Edward.  A 
terrace  goes  round  it,  and  the  grounds  un- 
dulate beautifully,  the  Solent  and  the  river 
]\[edina  being  visible  at  no  great  distance. 

THKYBERGH  PARK,  in  the  West  Ridmg  of 
Yorkshu-e,  about  three  miles  from  Rother- 
ham,  the  seat  of  John  Fullerton,  Esq.,  whose 
family  came  from  Ayrshire,  but  was,  according 
to  tradition,  of  Ajiglo-Saxon,  or  of  Norman 
origm.  The  name,  beyond  question,  is  of 
Saxon  etymology ;  but  the  pedigree  of  the 
Fullertous  of  tljat  ilk  can  be  authentically 
traced  in  Scotland   through    six  centuries. 


At  a   very   remote  period,   Thrybergh  be- 
to   William  de   Perci,   the   founder 


longed 


of  the  house  of  Percy.  We  afterwards 
see  it  in  the  possession  of  the  Reresbys, 
a  family  that,  with  many  illustrious 
names,  yet  affords  a  melancholy  example 
of  the  decadence  to  which  the  great  and 
noble  may  be  subjected.  Of  one  it  is 
said  by  Wotton,  tliat  uiheriting  from  his 
father  an  estate  of  seventeen  thousand  a-year, 
he  became  so  reduced  after  a  few  years,  that 
he  was  forced  to  part  with  Thrybergh,  and 
eventually  descended  to  the  condition  of 
tapster  in  the  Fleet  prison.  Gaming,  and 
particularly  cock-lighting,  was  his  predomi- 
nant vice,  and  there  is  a  tradition  at  Thry- 
bergh, that  the  estate  of  Dennaby  was  staked 
and  lost  on  a  single  main.  Many  characters, 
however,  of  eminence  appear  in  this  family. 
One,  Sir  John  Reresby,  the  second  baronet, 
was  made  governor  of  Burlington  by 
Charles  the  Second,  and  in  the  reign  of 
King  James,  Avas  advanced  to  the  more  im- 
portant office  of  governor  of  York.  There  is 
also  a  pleasuig  tradition,  though  perhaps  not 
borne  out  by  facts,  of  a  beautiful  heiress  of 
Thrybergh,  who  plighted  her  vows  to  a  cer- 
tain knight  at  a  cross,  which  still  remains  m 
a  lane  near  the  village,  as  if  to  vouch  for  the 
truth  of  the  story.  Tlie  knight  then  set  out 
as  a  crusader  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  soon 
afterwards  tiduigs  reached  home  of  his  having 
fallen  in  battle  against  the  infidels.  The  lady 
would  gladly  ha\'e  remained  true  to  her  vow, 
but  her  family,  by  that  sort  of  persuasion 
which,  if  not  force,  can  hardly  be  distm- 
guished  from  it,  extorted  her  reluctant  consent 
to  wed  a  nobleman  of  their  own  choice.  The 
morning  of  the  nuptial  day  arrived,  when  the 
bride  elect,  clinguig  at  this  last  moment  more 
than  ever  to  her  early  passion,  resolved  to 
visit  the  cross  at  which  she  had  pledged  her 
faith.  There  she  found  a  pilgrim  from  Pales- 
tine, of  Avhom  she  demanded  if  he  had 
seen  or  heard  of  her  lover  in  the  Holy  Laud. 
To  this,  in  the  words  of  the  old  ballad, — to 
which  indeed  the  story  bears  a  reversed  re- 
semblance,— the  pilgrim  replied  : — 

"And  how  should  I  know  your  trueloTe, 

From  many  another  one?" 
"  Oh,  by  his  coclile  hat  and  staff, 

Aud  by  his  sandal  shone. 

"  But  chiefly  by  his  face  and  mien, 

That  were  so  fair  to  view  ; 
His  flaxen  locks  that  sweetly  curl'd, 

Aud  eyne  of  lovely  blue." 

"  Lidy,  ho  is  dead  and  gone  ! 

Lady  he  is  dead  aud  gone  ! 
.\nd  at  his  head  a  green  gj'ass  turfe. 

And  at  his  heels  a  stone." 

Hereupon  the  lady  fell  into  a  passion  of 
tears,  like  her  counterpart  in  the  ballad,  re- 
fusing the  proffered  consolations  of  the  pil- 
grim, who  teUs  her,  truly  enough. 
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"  Weep  no  more,  lady,  irecp  no  more, 

Thy  sorvo-we  is  in  vaine  ; 
For  violets  pluol;t,  tlic  sweetest  slio-R-ers 

Will  not  make  grow  againe. 
Oui'  joys  as  wiii"ecl  dreames  doe  fly, 

Why  ther      ouid  sorrow  last? 
Since  grief  ^  ..ta'.'gravates  thy  losse, 

Grieve  not  for  what  is  past." 

Maxims  of  this  kind  liave,  time  out  of 
muid,  been  the  current  coin  of  those  who 
essay  the  task  of  consolation,  but  however 
true  in  the  abstract,  they  have  seldom  been 
foiuid  to  anticipate  the  healing  efieets  of  time 
by  a  single  minute.  The  pilgrim  having  tluis 
tested  the  lady's  truth,  of  which  he  might 
well  doubt,  seeing  she  was  gomg  to  be  wed  to 
another,  flmgs  off  his  weeds,  and  exclaims, 

"  Yet  stay,  fair  lady,  turn  again. 

And  dry  those  pearly  tears  ; 
For  see  beneath  this  gown  of  gray 

Thy  owne  true  love  appears !" 

The  lovers  are  then  happily  married,  the 
claims  of  the  new  suitor  very  properly  giving 
way  to  those  of  the  earlier  occupant  of  the 
lady's  heart.  It  was  impossible  to  resist 
filling  up  the  lights  and  shades  of  the  story 
from  the  old  ballad,  the  two  bearing  so  close 
a  resemblance  to  each  other. 

It  is  not  in  our  power  to  show  the  succes- 
sive acts  by  which  the  Sir  William    Reresby, 
alluded  to  above,  got  rid  of  his  immense  pos- 
sessions.    The  greater  part  of  them,  namely, 
Thrybergh,       Dennaby       and      Brinswortli, 
passed  into  the  liands   of  John  Savile,  Esq., 
of  Metliley,  who  settled  them  on  his  sons  with 
what  are  called,   shifting  uses,  so  that  even- 
tually Thrybergh  came   to   the  youngest  of 
them.     He  dying  without  male  issue,  it  next 
devolved  to   his  sister  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of 
the  Hon.  John   Fincli,  her   cousin    upon  the 
mother's  side.     She  was   succeeded   by   her 
son,  Savile  Finch,  Esq.,  who  sat  in  many  Par- 
liaments for  JMaidstone  and  Malton.     Having 
no   issue,  he  left  the  estate  to  his  wife,  Ju- 
dith, daughter  of  John  Fullerton,  Esq.,   of 
Craighall,  co.  Ayr,  and  that  lad}'-  bequeathed 
it   to  her   own  family,  in   whose  possession 
it    still    remains.       The    old    Hall    of    the 
Reresby s,  a    little  altered  and   modernised, 
was  standing   during  the   whole  term  of  its 
possession  by  the  families  of  Savile  and  Finch. 
It  was  near  the  church,  and  appears  to  have 
had  a  venerable  and  picturesque  effect  m  its 
wide  front,  perforated  with  numerous    small 
windows.     It  was   pulled   down   by  Colonel 
Fullerton,  who  erected  the   present  mansion 
on  a  spot  not  very  far  from  the  old  building. 
The  new  edifice   is   of  the    Gothic   style   of 
architecture,    and  is  exceedingly   handsome. 
The  soil  is   very  rich   and  fertile,  as   indeed 
may  be  said  of  most  of  the  land    in  this  vici- 
nity ;  nor   is   there  any  want    of    beautiful 
landscapes,  diversified  by    numerous    seats, 
this  parish  having  been,  from  time  immemo- 
rial,  the  residence    of  families    of  the  fn-st 
distmction  in  the  county. 


LATHOM  HOUSE,  near  Ormskirk,  co.  Lan- 
caster, the  seat  of  Lord  Skelmersdale.     The 
township  and  chapelry  of  Lathom  belonged, 
at  the   Domesday  survey,  to  Orm,  a  Saxon, 
from  whom  the  parish  of   Ormskirk  derives 
its  name.    His  descendant,  Robert  Fitzhenry, 
of  Lathom,  founded  theRriory  of  Burscough, 
temp.  Ricliard  I.,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
"  the  Rodolph"  of  the  race  of  Lathom,  whose 
ancient  manor-house  we  are  about  describing. 
Robeit's  grandson,  Sir  Robert    de  Lathom, 
greatly  augmented  bis    inheritance   by    his 
marriage  with  Amicia,   sister  and  coheir  of 
Tliomas,  Lord  of  Alfreton  and  Norton  ;  and 
his  son  and  successor,  a  knight  like  his  father, 
still  farther  added  to  his  patrimony  by  win- 
ning   the  rich    heiress    of    Sir   Thomas   de 
Knowsley,  who   brought  him  the   fair  lord- 
ship which  to  this  day  continues  to  be  the 
princely    residence  of  her   descendants,  the 
Earls  of  Derby.     The  eventual  heiress  of  the 
Lathoms,   Isabella,  dau.  of  Sir  Thomas  de 
Lathom,   married    Sir    John    Stanley,   and 
hencetbrward,  for    several    hundred    years, 
and  din-ing   the  period   of  its  chief  historic 
distinction,  Lathom  House  was  held  by  the 
Stanleys.     Sir  John  Staidey,  who  thus  ac- 
quired the  hand  and  inheritance  of  the  heiresis 
of  Lathom,  became  Lord-Deputy  of  Ireland, 
and  received  a  grant  of  the  manor  of  Blake 
Castle,  in  tb.at  kingdom.     In  1405,  he  had  a 
commission  in  conjunction  with  Roger  Leke 
to  seize  on  the  city  of  York  and  its  liberties, 
and  also  upon  the  Isle  of  Man,  on  the  for- 
feiture  of  Hemy  Percy,  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland ;  and  in  the  7th  of  Henry  IV.,  being 
then  treasurer  of  thehousehold  to  the  king,  he 
obtained  licence  to  fortify  a  house  at  Liver- 
pool  (which  he  had  newly  built)  with  em- 
battled walls.      In  the   same  year,   having 
taken  possession  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  he  ob- 
tained a  grant  in  fee  of  the  said  isle,  castle, 
and  pile — anciently  called  Holm  Town — and 
of  all  the  isles  adjacent,  as  also  all  the  regalities, 
franchises,  &c.,  to  beholden  of  the  said  king, 
his  heirs,  and  successors,  by  homage,  and  the 
service  of  two  falcons,  payable  on  the  days 
of  tlieir  coronation.     On   the   accession  of 
Henry  V.,  he  was  made   a  Knight   of  the 
Garter,  and  constituted  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  for  six  years,  in  wdiich  government 
he  died,  6th  Jan.,  1414.     The  grandson  of 
this    famous   knight,   Sir   Thomas  Stanley, 
also  Chief  Governor  of  Ireland,  and  Cham- 
berlain  to    Henry   VI.,   was  summoned  to 
I'arliament  as  Lord  Stanley,  in  1456.     He 
married  Joan  de  Goushill,  a  lineal  descend- 
ant of  King  Edward  I.,  and  had  four  sons  ; 
the  eldest,   Thomas,  second  Lord  Stanley, 
and  first  Earl  of  Derby,  so  celebrated  ior 
his  participation  in  the  victory  of  Bosworth 
Field  ;  and  the  second  Sir  William  Stanley, 
of  Holt,  the  richest  subject  of  his  time,  who 
was  beheaded  for  his  adherence  to  Perkin 
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Warbeck.     The  Earls  of  Derby  continued 
to  possess  the  mansion  of  Lathom,  and  to 
reside  there  in  such  magnificence  and  libe- 
rality, tiiat  Camden  says,  ''  With  them  the 
glory  of  hospitality  seemed  to  fall  asleep," 
until  the  death  of  William  llichard  George, 
ninth  earl,  whose  daughter  and  coheir,  Hen- 
rietta, Lady  Ashburnham,  sold  it  to  Henry 
Furness,  Esq.,  from  whom  it  was  purchased 
in  1724,  by  Sir  Thomas  Bootle,  of  MelHng, 
Chancellor  to  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales.  He 
died  without  issue,  having  bequeathed  his 
pi-operty  to  his  niece,  ]\Iary,  only  daughter 
and  heir  of  his  brotlier,  Eobert  Bootle,  Esq., 
and   wife   of  Kichard  Wilbraham,  Esq.,   of 
Rode,  M.P.  for   Chester.     By   this   devise, 
the   ancient   and    historic  seat   of    Lathom 
vested  in  the  Wilbrahams,  and  is  now  pos- 
sessed by  Edward  Bootle  Wilbraham,  Lord 
Skehnersdale,  the  son  and  successor  of  the 
heiress  of  Bootle.     His  lordship's  daughter 
is  married  to  Edward  Jeoifrey  Stanley,  pre- 
sent Earl  of  Derby,  and  thus  the  name  of  its 
former  possessors   has  become  again   asso- 
ciated with  this  ancient  manor-house.  A^'hile 
the  Stanleys  held  it,  Lathom,  for  magniticence 
and  hospitality,  surpassed  all  the  residences 
of  the  North,  assuming,  in   those  respects, 
the  attitude  of  a  Koyal  Court,  and  its  possess- 
ors were  regarded  with  sucli  veneration  and 
esteem,  that  the  following   harndess  inver- 
sion was  familiar  "as  household  words" — 
God  save  the   Earl  of  Derby  and  the  King. 
At  the  period  of  its  memorable  siege,  Latliom 
was   under  the  government    of  the   famous 
Charlotte    de    la    Tremouille,   Countess    of 
Derby,  her  husband  having  bee;i  commanded 
to  leave  the  realm,  and  being  then  in  the  Isle 
of  Man.     This   heroic   lad}'-,  whose  gallant 
daring  in  resisting  the  mighty  power  of  the 
Parliament    stands    brightly   forth  amid   all 
the  brilliant  achievements  of  the  Eoyalists, 
was  daughter  of  Claude,  Due  de  Tremouille, 
and,  by  her  mother,  Charlotte  Brabanton  de 
Nassau,   was    graud-daugliter    of    William, 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  of  Charlotte  de  Bour- 
bon, of  the  Royal  House  of  France.     Tims 
highly  born,  and  allied  besides  to  the  Kings  of 
Spain  and  Naples,  and  tlie  Dukes  of  Anjou, 
Charlotte  de  la  Tremouille  did  not  sully  the 
renown  acquired  by  so  illustrious  a  descent. 
When  the  moment  came  for  calling  forth  her 
energies  and  spirit,  she  rose  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion, and  has  left  on  the  page  of  historj^  an  al- 
most unparalleled  example  of  female  heroism. 
After  the   battle  of  Nantwich,  the  united 
forces  of  the  Parliament  under  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax,  accompanied  by  the  regiments  of 
Cols.  Rigby,  Egerton,  Ashton,  and  Holcroft, 
marched   to   Lathom    House,   Avhere    they 
arrived  2Sth  February.     Li  the  defence  of 
this  mansion,  which  the  dangers  of  the  times 
had   converted  into  a  fortress,  her  ladyship 
had  the  assistance  of  i\lajor  Farmer,  and  the 


Captains  Ffarington,  Charnock,  Chisenhall, 
Rawstorne,  Ogle,  and  Molyneux. 

"  'Twas  then  they  raised,  'mid  sap  and  siege, 
The  banners  of  their  righttul  liege 

At  their  she-captain's  caliji'  \ 
Who,  miracle  of  womankind,'. .f 
Lent  mettle  to  the  meanest  liind 

Tliat  maim'd  her  castle  wall." 

On  his  arrival  before  Lathom,  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax  obtained  an  audience  of  the 
countess,  who  had  disposed  her  soldiers  in 
such  an  array  as  to  impress  the  Parlia- 
mentajy  general  with  a  favourable  opinion 
of  their  numbers  and  discipline.  The  offer 
made  by  Sir  Thomas  was,  that  on  con- 
dition of  her  surrendering  the  bouse  to 
the  troops  under  his  command,  herself,  her 
children  and  servants,  with  tlieir  property, 
should  be  safely  conducted  to  Knowslcy, 
there  to  remain,  without  molestation,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  one  half  of  the  earl's  estates. 
To  this  allurhig  proposal  the  countess  mildly 
but  resolutely  replied,  that  a  double  trust 
had  been  confided  to  her — faith  to  her  lord 
and  allegiance  to  her  sovereign,  and  that 
without  their  permission  she  could  not  make 
the  required  surrender  in  less  than  a  month, 
nor  then  without  their  approbation.  The 
impetuous  temper  of  the  Parliamentary 
army  could  not  brook  this  delay,  and,  after 
a  short  con.sultfition,  it  wa.s  determined  to 
besiege  the  fortress,  rather  than  attempt  to 
carry  it  by  storm.  At  the  end  of  fora-teen  days, 
wdiile  the  works  were  being  constructed, 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  sent  a  renewed  summons 
to  the  countess,  but  with  no  bettei  success; 
the  reply  of  the  countess  being,  that  she  had 
not  forgotten  her  duty  to  the  Church  of 
England,  to  her  prince,  and  to  her  lord,  and 
that  she  w^ould  defend  her  trust  with  her 
honour  and  Avith  her  life. 

Being  ordered  into  Yorkshire,  Sir  Thomas 
confided  the  siege  to  Colonel  Peter  Egerton 
and  IMajor  ^Morgan,  who,  despairing  of  suc- 
cess from  negotiation,  proceeded  to  form  their 
lines  of  circumvallation  with  all  the  formality 
of  German  tactics.  The  progress  of  the  be- 
siegers was  continually  interrupted  by  sallies 
from  the  gariison,  which  beat  the  soldiers 
from  their  trenches  and  destroyed  their  works. 
At  the  end  of  three  months  a  deep  breach  was 
cut  near  the  moat,  on  which  Avas  raised  a 
strong  battery,  where  a  mortar  Avas  planted 
for  casting  grenades^  In  one  of  these  dis- 
charges, the  ball  fell  close  to  the  table  Avhere 
the  countess  and  her  children  Avere  sitting, 
and  broke  part  of  the  furniture  to  atoms.  A 
gallant  and  successiul  sally  under  ]\Iajor  Far- 
mer and  Captains  Molyneux,  Radcliff,  and 
Chisenhall,  destroyed  these  Avorks,  killed  a 
number  of  the  besieging  army,  and  captured 
the  mortar.  The  eoimtess  not  only  super- 
intended the  Avorks,  and  commanded  the 
operations,  but  frequently  accompanied  her 
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gallant  troops  to  the  margin  of  tlie  enemj-'s 
trenches.  The  Parliament,  dissatisfied  with 
all  tliis  delay,  superseded  Colonel  Egerton, 
and  confided  the  command  to  Colonel  Eigby. 
Fresh  works  were  now  erected,  but  they 
shared  the  fate  of  the  former ;  and  Colonel 
Rigby,  on  the  approach  of  Prince  Rujjert  into 
Lancashire,  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  at 
the  end  of  four  months,  and  to  seek  shelter 
for  himself  and  his  army  in  Bolton. 

The  capture  of  that  to'um,  which  followed 
soon  after,  under  the  combined  ojieratiuns  of 
Prince  Rupert  and  the  Earl  of  Derby,  yielded 
numerous  trophies  to  the  victorious  army; 
and  all  these  were  presented  to  the  heroic  de- 
fender of  Lathom  House,  in  testimony  of  the 
memorable  triumph  achieved,  under  her  com- 
mand, by  a  gallant  band  of  three  hundred 
soldiers,  assailed  as  they  had  been,  by  ten 
times  their  own  number. 

After  the  siege,  the  Countess  of  Derby  re- 
tired with  her  children,  under  the  protection 
of  the  earl,  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  leaving 
Lathom  House  to  the  care  of  Colonel  Raw- 
storne.  In  July,  in  the  following  year,  the 
siege  was  renewed  by  Greneral  Egerton,  at  the 
liead  of  four  thousand  men,  who  took  up 
their  head  quarters  at  Ormskirk.  The  gar- 
rison made  a  gallant  and  successful  stand  for 
some  time,  but  bemg  at  length  reduced  to 
extremities,  for  want  of  the  munitions  of  war, 
and  disappointed  in  the  expectation  of  a  re- 
inforcement from  the  king,  who  was,  in  the 
month  of  September  in  that  year,  at  Cliestcr, 
the  commander  was  obliged  to  surrender  his 
charge  hito  the  hands  of  the  Parliamentary 
forces,  upon  bare  terms  of  mercy,  on  tlie  2nd 
of  December.  The  besiegers  soon  converted 
the  most  valuable  effects  of  tlie  house  into 
booty ;  the  towers  from  whence  so  many  fatal 
shots  had  been  tired  were  thrown  down ;  the 
military  works  were  destroyed  ;  and  the  sun 
of  Lathom  seemed  for  ever  to  have  set. 

Of  the  old  House  of  Lathom,  that  stood  so 
stout  a  siege,  not  a  vestige  now  remains. 
"  The  ramparts,"  says  Mr.  Hcywood,  "along 
whose  banks  knights  and  ladies  have  a  thou- 
sand times  made  resort,  hearkening  to  stories 
as  varied  as  those  of  Boccaccio  ;  the  Maudlin 
well,  where  the  pilgrim  and  the  lazar  devoutly 
cooled  tlieir  parched  lips ;  the  mewing  house ; 
the  training  ground  ;  every  appendage  to  an- 
tique baronial  state;  all  now  are  changed,  and 
a  modern  mansion  and  a  new  possessor  lill  the 
place." 

Lathom  House,  as  it  now  a])]icars,  is  a  mag  ■ 
nificent  editice,  rebuilt  by  Sir  Thomas  Bootle, 
Knt.,  Chancellor  to  Frederick,  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  is  the  seat  of  Lord  Skclmersdale, 
the  owner.  His  lordship  is  Cliairman  of  the 
Quarter  Sessions,  held  at  Kirlulale,  but  his 
advanced  age  prevents  him  from  sitting  ;  he  is, 
however,  ably  represented  by  his  deputy,  the 
Vcn.  Jonathan  Brooks,  Archdeacon  of  Liver- 


pool, who  ranks  high  among  the  most  efficient 
chairmen  of  quarter  sessions  in  England. 
The  house  stands  on  a  plain  inclining  toAvards 
the  north,  and  commands  an  extensive  view. 
The  soutli  front  was  begun  by  William,  nhitli 
Earl  of  Derby,  and  was  completed,  in  a  man- 
ner not  unworthy  of  its  ancient  fame,  by  Sir 
Thomas  Bootle,  between  1724  and  1734. 
The  north  front  extends  156  feet,  with  nhie 
windows  on  each  floor,  and  the  offices  are 
joined  to  it  by  colonnades  supported  by  Ionic 
pillars.  The  hall  is  forty  feet  square  and 
thirty  high.  The  saloon  is  forty  by  twenty- 
four  feet.  The  library  fifty  by  twenty-one  ; 
and  there  are  on  this  floor  thirteen  apart- 
ments. The  house  is  situated  in  the  centre 
of  a  park  between  three  and  four  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. 

It  may  not  be  deemed  irrelevant  to  mention 
here  a  tradition  relative  to  the  visit  of  King- 
Henry  VIII.  at  Lathom,  particularly  as  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  generally  known. 

Subsequently  to  the  execution  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Stanley,  when  the  king  visited  Latliom, 
the  earl,  after  his  royal  guest  had  viewed  the 
Avhole  house,  conducted  him  up  to  the  leads 
for  a  prospect  of  the  country.  The  earFs 
fool,  Avho  was  among  the  company,  observing 
the  king  draw  near  to  the  edge,  not  guarded 
by  a  balustrade,  stepped  up  to  the  earl,  and 
pointing  down  to  the  precipice,  said,  "  Jbm, 
reinemhcr  Will.''''  The  king  understood  the 
meaning,  and  made  all  haste  down-stau-s  and 
out  of  the  house ;  and  the  fool,  long  after, 
seemed  mightily  concerned  that  his  lord  had 
not  had  coui-age  to  take  the  opportunity  of 
avenging  himself  for  the  deatli  of  his  brother. 

The  fabulous  tradition  of  the  "Eagle  and 
Child,"  the  crest  of  the  Stanleys,  also  asso- 
ciates itself  with  the  family'  of  Lathom,  and 
is  thus  gravely  related  : — Sir  Thomas  Latliom, 
the  father  of  Isabel,  having  this  only  child, 
and  cherishing  an  ardent  desire  for  a  male 
heir,  to  inherit  his  home  and  fortune,  had  an 
intrigue  with  a  young  gentlewoman,  the  fruit 
of  which  was  a  son.  The  infant  he  contrived 
to  have  conveyed,  by  a  confidential  servant, 
to  the  foot  of  a  tree  in  his  park,  frequented 
by  an  eagle ;  and  Sir  Thomas  witli  his  lady, 
taking  their  usual  walk,  found  the  mfant  as  if 
by  accident.  The  old  lady,  considering  it  a 
gift  from  Heaven,  brought  hither  by  the  bird 
of  prey,  and  miraculously  preserved,  con- 
sented to  adopt  the  boy  as  their  heir — 

"  Their  content  was  such,  to  see  the  hap, 
That  th'  ancient  larly  hug's  yt  in  her  lap  ; 
Smotlis  yt  with  kisses,  batlies  yt  in  her  tears, 
And  unto  I.atlioui  House  tlie  babe  she  bears." 

Tlie  name  of  Oskatcll  was  given  to  the  little 
foundling — Mary  Oskatell  being  the  name 
of  his  mother.  From  this  time,  the  crest  of 
the  "  Eagle  and  Child"  Avas  assumed  :  but,  as 
the  old  knight  approached  near  the  grave, 
his  conscience  smote  him,  and  on  his  death- 
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bed  lie  bequeathed  the  pvmcipal  part  of  his 
fortiuie  to  his  daughter  Isabel,  who  became 
the  Avife  of  Sir  John  Stanley,  as  we  have  al- 
ready shoAA'u,  leaving  poor  Oskatell,  on  whom 
the  king  had  conferred  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood, only  the  manors  of  Jrlam  and  Urmston, 
near  Manchester,  and  some  possessions  in  co. 
Chester,  in  which  count)^  he  founded  the 
fomily  of  Lathom,  of  Astbury. 

EIGMADEN,  in  the  county  of  Westmor- 
land, parish  of  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  the  seat  of 
Edward  Wilson,  Esq.  This  manor  was  pos- 
sessed in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Second  by 
Thomas  de  Mansergii,  a  name  that  was  also 
given  to  a  chapelry  in  the  same  district.  At  a 
later  period,  this  familj'^  would  appear  to 
have  assumed  the  title  of  Rigmaden.  The 
property  was  next  held  by  the  Wards,  whose 
jDOSsession  of  it  continued  for  a  long  time, 
till  at  length  it  was  sold  by  Henry  Ward  to 
Thomas  Godsalve,  merchant.  In  1750  his 
gra)id-daughter,  Mrs.  J\Iargaret  Maudesly, 
then  a  widow,  succeeded  to  the  estate,  at 
the  decease  of  her  father,  Thomas  Godsalve, 
Esq.,  and  upon  her  death  in  1781,  it  came 
into  tlie  hands  of  J\Iiss  itary  Wilkinson  and 
Mrs.  Margaret  Robinson,  who  sold  the  same  in 
1786  to  John  Satterthwaite,  Esq.,  of  Lan- 
caster. His  faniily  again  disposed  of  it 
in  1822  to  Christopher  Wilson,  Esq.,  of 
Kendal,  whose  son  and  heir,  the  present  Ed- 
ward Wilson,  Esq.,  of  Rigmaden,  served  as 
High  Sheriff  of  Westmorland  in  1851. 

Rigmaden  Mas  built  in  1825  by  the  late 
Christopher  Wilson,  Esq.  The  style  of  its 
architecture  is  Grecian,  and  it  stands  in  a 
commanding  situation,  with  an  extensive 
\ievf  of  the  valley  of  the  Lune,  which  in 
some  respects  may  be  said  to  rival  in  beauty 
the  more  celebrated  valley  of  the  Dove. 

CHASLECOTE,  co.  Warwick,  the  famous 
seat  of  the  Lucys.  Shakspeare's  early  his- 
tory has  imparted  to  Charlecote  an  undying 
celebrity.  Essentially  unchanged  in  its 
features,  this  lovely  spot  is  perhaps  the  most 
interestmg  connected  with  our  immortal  bard. 
The  old  Elizabethan  house  remains  the  same 
as  in  the  days  of  good  Queen  Bess,  and  the 
gentle  Avon  flows,  as  brightly  as  of  old, 
beneath  its  sunny  lavms  ;  here  are  still  the 
venerable  oaks  under  Avhose  shade  the  poet 
ofttimes  sat,  and  the  richly -wooded  park 
through  Avhieh  he  loved  to  roam.  PoAverful 
is  the  magic  of  genius  to  be  able  to  give  to 
things  and  places  a  charm  and  character  not 
their  oavu,  and  to  turn  to  fairyland  the  greeu 
fields  and  quiet  liomes  of  England ! 

On  the  eastern  bank  of  Shakspeare's 
native  river,  about  four  mdes  from  Stratford, 
stands  the  village  of  Charlecote.  Before  the 
Norman  iiiA'asion,  one  Saxi  possessed  the  lord- 
ship, and  subsequently  it  was  held  by  the  Earl 
of  Mcllent.     The  Domesday  Survey  certifies 


that  it  contams  three  hides,  having  two  mills 
valued  at  xxi  s.,  and  that  the  whole  was  rated 
at  £i.  In  that  record  it  AA^as  Avritten  Cerle- 
cote,  and  it  Avould  appear  to  haA'e  derived  its 
appellation  from  some  ancient  Saxon  possessor, 
Ceorle  being  a  name  of  not  unfrequent  use 
in  early  times.  From  the  Earl  of  M client, 
Charlecote,  Avith  the  rest  of  his  lands,  passed 
to  his  brother  Henry  de  Newburg,  Earl  of 
Warwick,  and  Avere  iidierited  by  Henry's  son, 
Roger,  Earl  of  Warwick,  a  partisan  of  the 
Empress  Maud,  and  a  munificent  benefactor 
to  the  Church,  Avho  enfeoffed  Thurstane  de 
Montfort  with  large  possessions  in  the  county 
of  AVarwick,  of  which  Beldesert  was  the  caput 
baronial,  and  Charlecote  a  minor  portion. 
This  last  estate,  Thurstane's  son,  Henry  de 
Montfort,  with  Alice  de  Harecourt,  the 
Avidow  of  Robert  de  IMontfort,  his  elder 
brother,  gave  to  Walter,  the  son  of  Thurstane 
de  Charlecote,  and  the  grant  was  confirmed 
by  Richard  I.,  aa'Iio  added  divers  inununities 
and  priA^leges,  all  ratified  by  King  .John  in 
1203.  "  'Tis  not  unlike,"  says  DugdaJe,  "  tliat 
the  said  Thurstane  de  Cherlecote  Avas  a 
younger  sou  unto  the  before  sj^ecified  Thurs- 
tane de  ]Montfort ;  for,  that  he  Avas  paternally 
a  JMontfort,  the  jMS.  History  of  WroxhaU 
importeth,  and  that  the  same  Thurstane  was 
his  father,  not  only  the  likelihood  in  point  of 
time,  but  his  Christian  name  doth  very  much 
argue."  Certam  it  is  that,  by  Cicely,  his 
Avife,  he  had  a  son  William,  who  changed  his 
name  to  Lucy — a  change  Sir  William  Dug- 
dale  accounts  for  by  the  supposition  that  his 
mother  AA-as  an  heiress  of  some  branch  of  the 
Norman  family  Avhich  bore  that  designation. 
Tins  gallant  knight  took  up  arms  Avith  the 
barons  against  Kmg  John,  Avheu  all  his  lands 
were  seized  by  the  croAvn  ;  but  returning  to 
his  allegiance,  he  had  a  full  restoration  in  the 
first  year  of  the  ensuing  reign.  From  him 
derived,  in  direct  succession,  a  series  of 
knightly  Avarriors — all  eminently  distinguished 
in  the  military  proceedings  of  their  time  ;  but 
our  limits  compel  us  merely  to  record,  that, 
m  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  the  Lucys  arrayed 
themselves  under  the  banner  of  the  house  of 
York,  and  that  at  the  battle  of  Stoke,  Ed- 
mund Lucy  commanded  a  division  of  the 
royal  army.  His  great-grandson.  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy  of  Charlecote,  Avho  rebuilt, 
1  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  manor  house  Avith 
brickas  it  now  stands,  was  an  actiA'e  justice  of 
the  peace,  and  sat  in  Parliament  as  member 
for  his  native  shire.  His  persecution  of 
Shakspeare  has,  however,  attached  more 
notoriety  to  his  name  than  any  of  the  honours 
he  enjoyed.  The  vmdictive  spirit  of  the 
knight,  roused  b}^  the  lampoons  of  the  bard, 
compelled  Shakspeare  to  abandon  the  plea- 
sant baidvs  of  the  Avon  and  to  wander  away 
to  London,  Avhere  he  liecame  an  actor  and  a 
play-Avriter ;  and  thus  Stratford  lost  an  in- 
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different  woolcomber,  and  the  world  gained 
an  immortal  poet.  From  Sir  Thomas,  Avho 
figures  ill  the  "  Merry  Wives  of  Wmdsor,"  as 
Justice  Shallow,  the  lands  of  Charlecote  de- 
scended, in  the  course  of  time,  to  George 
Lucy,  Esq.,  High  Sheriff  of  Warwickshire  in 
1769,  but  with  him  the  male  line  expired  in 
1786,  when  his  extensive  property  devolved 
on  the  Rev.  John  Hammond,  grandson  of 
the  Eev.  John  Hammond  and  Alice  his  wife, 
daughter  of  Sir  Fulke  Lucy.  This  gentleman 
assumed  by  sign  manual,  in  1787,  the  sur- 
name and  arms  of  LuCY,  and  was  grandfixther 
of  the  present  Henry  Spencer  Lucy,  Esq. 
of  Charlecote. 

The  manor  house  of  this  worshipful 
family  was  erected,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
by  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  the  alleged  prosecutor 
of  Shakspeare,  and  may  be  considered  a  tine 
specimen  of  the  residence  of  a  wealthy  coun- 
try gentleman  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  It 
stands  in  a  luxuriant  and  extensive  park, 
shaded  by  deep  and  lofty  woods,  ornamented 
by  the  graceful  windings  of  the  Avon,  and 
enlivened  with  herds  of  deer.  Within  the 
demesne,  immediately  south  of  the  house,  the 
river  Hele,  which  rises  at  Edgehill,  floAvs 
beneath  a  beautiful  Rialto  bridge,  and  drops 
into  the  neighbourmg  stream. 

A  local  poet,   Jago,    thus  refers   to   the 
Lucys'  seat : 

.     .     .    .    "  CliM'lecote's  fuir  domain, 
A\Tiere  Avon's  sportive  stream  delighted  strays 
Thro'  tlie  gay  smiling  meads,  and  to  his  bed 
Ilele's  gentle  current  woos,  by  Lucy's  band 
In  every  graceful  ornament  attired, 
iVnd  ■wortiiier  such  to  share  Ids  liquid  realms." 

The  mansion  m  its  principal  front  still  pre- 
serves its  antique  grandeur,  notwithstanding 
some  alterations  have  taken  place.  The  ma- 
terial is  brick  with  stone  dressings,  and  its 
plan,  that  of  a  spacious  centre,  Avith  two  pro- 
jectmg  wings.  The  stone  porch  of  entrance 
is  elaborately  ornamented :  over  the  door 
appear  the  arms  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  on 
the  svunmit  of  the  whole,  at  the  angles,  the 
Royal  Supporters  represented  sittuig,  each 
with  an  upright  banner  ui  his  claws — in  com- 
memoration of  her  jMajesty's  visit  to  Charle- 
cote, in  her  royal  progress  from  Kenihvorth 
Castle.  The  four  principal  angles  of  the  pile 
are  flanked  each  by  a  lofty  octagonal  turret 
with  a  cupola  and  gilt  vane. 

The  gateway  is  an  imitation  of  the  ancient 
barbican  ;  the  great  hall,  that  noble  feature  in 
an  old  manor-house,  retahis  much  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  ar- 
morial bearings  emblazoned  on  the  stained 
glass  windows,  the  wide  hospitable  fireplace, 
and  thearchcd  and  lofty  ceilmgs,  all  recall  the 
days  of  feudal  festivity. 

WENTWORTH  CASTLE,  co.  York,  the  seat 
of  Frederick  William  Thonuis  Vernon 
Wentworth,  Esq.      Weutworth  Castle  has 


peculiar  claims  to  a  leading  position 
among  the  seats  of  England,  from  its 
being  situated  in  the  great  county  of 
York,  and  from  its  being  still  possessed 
by  a  branch  of  the  historic  family  of  Went- 
worth.  It  stands  on  the  site  of  the  old 
hall  of  Stainborough,  and  was  erected  about 
tlie  year  1730  by  Thomas  Weutworth,  first 
Earl  of  Strafford,  of  the  second  creation. 

Stainborough,  Avhose  name  is  almost  for- 
gotten in  that  of  Wentworth    Castle,  was 
purchased   from   the    Everhighams    at   the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  by  the  Cut- 
lers, a  family  which,  like  so  many  others, 
owed  its  rise  to  the  profession  of  the  law, 
for  all  accounts  concur  in  representing  the 
first  John  Cutler  as  Antient-Bearer  to  Sir 
Nicholas  Wortley.     His  grandson.  Sir  Ger- 
vase  Cutler,  made  two  fortunate  marriages  ; 
the  first,  with   Elizabeth,  coheiress    of   Sir 
John  Bentley,  Kt.,  of  Rolleston,  in  Stafford- 
shire ;  and  the  second,  with  one  of  the  fair 
daughters    of   John,  Earl    of  BridgeAvater. 
Tins  latter  alliance  AA'as  solemnised  in  1633, 
the  year  befoie  the  ^Masque  of  Comus  Avas 
presented  by  the  lady's  brothers  and  sisters 
in  the  castle  of  LudloAV,  and  is  commemo- 
rated in  some  elegant    verses  by  Abraham 
France,  the  poet.     Brief,  hoAvever,  Avas  the 
term  of  happiness  that  aAvaitedthe  nuptials; 
the  civil  AA-ar  broke  out  ;    Sir  Gervase  ar- 
rayed   himself    under    the     royal    banner, 
raised  a  considerable  force  at  his  OAvn  ex- 
pense,   and    conveyed   the    family  plate  to 
Pontefract  to  be  coined  for  the  lung's  ex- 
chequer.     He  there  died    in  1645,  leaving 
bis  widoAV  at  eight-and-tA\-enty  Avith  a  large 
family  and  in  much  distress.     Her  son,  the 
second  Sir  GerA-ase  Cutler,  of  Stainborough, 
Avas  not  of   a    disposition  to    prop    up  the 
falling  fortunes  of  his  house.     He  is  stated 
to  haA'e  been  of  extraA-agant  and  dissolute 
habits ;  but  tradition  has  not  handed  doAvn 
of  him  so  sad  a  history  as  of  his   relative 
and   neighbour    Sir   William     Reresby,    of 
Thrybergli,  Avho  staked  and  lost  on  a  single 
main    his   beautiful    demesne  of  Dennaby. 
Sir  Gervase  left  but  little  to  a  A^ery  nume- 
rous    family,    and    his     descendants,    who 
througli  his   mother,  the    Lady  I\Iagdalene 
Egerton,  Avere  in  direct  line  from  the  Tu- 
dors  and  Plantagenets,  sank    into  absolute 
obscurity.     About  the  period  of  his  decease, 
Avhich  occurred  in  1705,  Stainborough  Avas 
sold  to  Tiiomas  Wentwortli,  Lord  Raby,  a 
nobleman  highly  distinguished  as  a  military 
and  diplomatic  character  in  the    reigns    of 
AVilliam  III.  and  Queen  Anne,  and  remem- 
bered as  the  principal  English  Minister  at 
the   treaty  of   Utrecht.      His   grandfather, 
Sir  William  WentAVorth,  of  Ashby,  in  Lin- 
colnshire (avIio  fell  at  JMarston  i\loor),  Avas 
brother  of  Thomas  AVcutworth,  the  memo- 
rable and  ill-fated  Earl  of  Strafford. 
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The    purchaser    of  Stainborough,  ou   his 
retu-ement  from  public  Hfe,  spent    most  of 
his  time    there,  rebuilding    the  mansion  m 
great    splendour,  and  ornamenting  it    with 
enlarged  and  beautified  grounds.     lie  intro- 
duceci  many  valuable  paintings  he  had  pur- 
chased   while    abroad,    and    Stainborough, 
under   its   ne^Y  appellation  of  Wentworth, 
assumed  a  far  grander  appearance  than  even 
in  the  best  times  of  its  former  owner.      His 
son  and  successoi*,  William,  second  Earl  of 
Strafford,    erected   the  east   front  in    1770, 
rendering  the  present  castle,  with  its  noble 
apartments,    its    sumptuous    galleries,    its 
sylvan  park,  its  verdant  plains  and  exquisite 
gardens,  one  of  the  finest  seats  in  Yorkshire. 
The  interior  of  this  stately  pile  accords  well 
with  its  outward  grandeur.     The  right  side 
of  the  hall  opens  to  a  drawing-room  forty 
feet  by  twenty-five.      The  chimney-piece, 
supported  by  two  pillars  of  Sienna  marble 
wreathed  with  white,  has  a  striking  effect. 
The  dining-room  measures  tweut^'-five  feet 
by  thirty,  and  the  gallery,  to  which  a  hand- 
some and  lofty  staircase  conducts,  is  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  in  England,  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  feet  long;  by  twenty-four 
broad  and  thirty  high.     From  the  platform 
of  grass  within  the  castle  wall,   a  splendid 
prospect  presents  itself  on  all  sides,  and  in 
the  centre  of  the  court  stands  a  statue  of 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Strafford,  tlie  pui  chaser  of 
the  estate.     The  third  and  last  Earl,  Frede- 
rick Thomas  Wentworth,   died  at  his  seat 
Henbury,  hi  Dorsetshire,  in  1799,  leaving  his 
sister  his  heiress.     That  lady,  Augusta  Hat- 
field Kaye,  wife  of  John  Hatfield  Kaye,  Esq. 
of  Hatfield  Hall,  in   Yorkshire,  bequeathed 
by  her  will,  dated  22nd  April,  1801,  Went- 
worth Castle,  &c.,  to  the  Right  Hon.  Thomas 
Conolly  and  his  issue  male,  and  in  default, 
to  Frederick  William  Thomas  Vernon,  Esq., 
grandson  of  Henry  Vernon,  Esq.,  of  Hilton 
Park,  CO.  Stafi'ord,  by  the  Lady  Henrietta 
Wentworth,  his  wife,  third  daughter  of  Tho- 
mas, Earl  of  Strafford.      I\Ir.  Vernon  even- 
tually   inherited    the    estates,    and    having 
assu'med  the  additional  surname  of  Went- 
worth, is  their  present  possessor. 

Little  of  historical  recollection  dwells 
about  the  spot,  and  of  romance,  nothing. 

The  following  remarkable  discovery,  which 
was  made  at  the  foundation  of  the  present 
house,  is  narrated  in  tlie  papers  of  Wilson  of 
Bromhead : — 

"  When  Lord  Strafford  was  making  the 
south  front,  the  workmen,  in  digging  the 
foundations  in  17(32  or  1763,  found  a  square 
place  walled  round  like  a  grave,  in  which  lay 
a  man  in  armour,  which  being  touched  fell  to 
ashes.  ]\Iy  lord  sent  some  of  the  armour  to 
the  Royal  Society  and  Mr.  Walpole,  who 
judged  by  the  form  that  it  was  of  the  ago  of 
the  Conquest,      ^ly  lord  showed  me  two 


pieces  of  the  armour,  which  was  made  of 
wire  and  studded  with  silver,  one  of  which 
he  gave  me,  with  two  pieces  of  the  cloth, 
one  thicker  than  the  other,  and  some  of 
the  bones." 

GUY'S  CLIFFE,  Warwickshire,  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  town  of  Warwick,  and 
not  far  from  Leamington,  the  seat  of  the 
Hon.  Charles  Bertie  Percy,  a  magistrate,  and 
at  one  time  liigh  sheriff  for  the  county. 

This,   which  is  an  immense   cliff"  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Avon,  was   chosen  by 
Saint  Dubritius,  hi  the  time  of  the  Britons, 
for  a  place  of  occasional  retirement  and  de- 
votion, his  episcopal  seat  being  in  the  to^vn 
of  Warwick.    Here  he  built  an  oratory  dedi- 
cated to  Saint  IMary  Magdalene,  "to  which," 
says  Camden,  "  long  after  in  the  Saxons'  days 
did  a  devout  heremite  repair,  who  finding  the 
natural  rock  so  proper  for  his  cell,  and  the 
pleasant    grove,    wherewith    it    is    backed, 
yielding  entertainment  fit  for  solitude,  seated 
himself  here."     To  this  same  spot  also  came 
the  redoubted  G-uy,  Earl  of  Warwick,  whose 
final  story  has  been  told  not  only  in  verse 
and  by  romancers,  but  by  solid  chronicler's 
and  grave  antiquaries.      The  story  in  l)rief 
is  this  :  Guy,  who  like  most  of  his  brethren 
in  the  trade  of  knight-errantry,  had  much  to 
answer  for,  bethinks  himself  at  last  that  it  is 
time  to  repent  and  amend,  for  which  purpose, 
according  to  the  most  approved  fashion  of 
his  day,  he  sets  out  upon  a  tedious  pilgrim  - 
age.     On  his  return  to  Britain,  he  finds  the 
country  being  harassed  by  Danish  invaders, 
so  that  there  was  scarce  a  town  or  castle 
that  they  had  not  burnt  or  destroyed  almost 
as  far  as  'Winchester.  Inthe  midst  of  their  suc- 
cess these  ferocious  mvaders  proposed  to  King 
Athelstan  three  things  :  either  that  he  should 
resign  his  crown  to  the  Danish  generals  ;  or 
should  hold  the  realm  of  them  ;  or  that  the 
dispute  should  be  ended  m  a  single  combat 
by  a  champion  of  either  side,  when  if  the 
Dane  was  beaten,  his  countrymen  would  free 
England  from  their  presence  ;  but  if  he  pre- 
vailed, then  the  country  without  more  ado 
should  be   given  up  in  sovereignty  to  the 
Danes.     Athelstan  accepted  the  last  of  these 
propositions,  but  not  one  of  his  court  felt 
hiclined  to  match  himself  with  the  formidable 
giant,  Colbrand,  the  elected  champion  of  the 
Danes.  At  this  crisis  Guy  appears  in  his  pal- 
mer's weeds,  and  is,  with  some  difficidty,  per- 
suaded by  the  King  to  undertake  the  combat. 
What  it  was  that  induced  Athelstan  to  place 
his  fate  and  that  of  his  kingdom  in  that  of  a 
wayworn,  uukno'mi  pilgrim,  is  not  explained 
by  the  chronicler,   but  the  romancer  unties 
the  knot   by  the   usual  expedient   in   such 
cases. — Athelstan   had  a  vision   instructing 
him  to  trust  his  defence  to  the  first  pilgrim 
he  should  meet  at  the  entrance  of  his  palace. 
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The  day  of  battle  arrives,  when  the  two 
combatants  meet  in  the  valley  of  Chilte- 
cumbe.  Guy  appears  in  the  custoniary 
armour  of  a  knight,  but  his  adversary,  tlie 
giant  Colbrand,  comes  to  the  field  with 
weapons  enough  to  supply  a  whole  host ; 
he  was  "  so  Aveightilj^  harnessed  that  his 
liorse  could  scarce  carry  him,  and  before  him 
a  cart  loaded  with  Danish  axes,  great  clubs 
with  knobs  of  iron,  squared  bars  of  steel, 
lances,  and  iron  hooks  to  pull  his  adversary 
to  him."  At  this  sight,  notwithstanding  his 
valour,  Guy  began  to  quake,  or,  as  the  ro- 
mancer emphatically  exclaims — 

"Never  he  was  n'  as  so  sore  afcard  sitli  theu  he  vras 
horn." 

It  would  seem,  however,  as  m  the  ease  of  the 
renowned  French  marshal,  that  it  was  his 
body,  and  not  his  soul  Avhich  was  afraid,  for 
lie  fought  his  battle  right  gallantly  under 
every  disadvantage.  His  horse  is  killed,  his 
shield  cleft  in  two,  and  his  sword  broken,  but 
he  makes  a  prayer  to  the  Virgin,  and  snatch- 
ing up  an  axe  cuts  off  the  giant's  arm,  avIio 
for  all  that  "  held  out  the  combat  till  the 
evening  of  that  day,"  when  he  fainted  from 
loss  of  blood,  and  Guy  incontinently  smote 
off  his  head. 

Having  thus  achieved  the  victory,  and  re- 
fusing all  rewards  and  honours,  he  goes  in 
his  pilgrim's  weeds  to  Warwick,  wheie  he 
"  for  three  days  together  took  almes  at  the 
hands  of  his  own  lady,  as  one  of  those  xiii. 
poor  people  unto  which  she  da}dy  gave  relief 
herself."  He  then,  without  discovering  him- 
self, retreats  to  the  hermit  on  the  cliif,  whom 
he  daily  visits  till  the  old  man's  death,  when 
he  took  possession  of  his  cell,  and  remained 
till  as  he  himself  says  in  the  old  ballad — 

"  At  the  last  I  fell  sore  sicke, 

Yea  sicke  so  soi'c  that  I  must  dye  ; 
I  scut  to  her  (Felice)  a  ring  of  golde 
By  which  she  knew  me  presently. 

Then  she  repairintj  to  the  cave 
Before  that  I  gave  up  the  ghoste ; 

Herself  closed  up  my  djing  eyes, 
My  Phelis  faire,  wliom  I  loved  most." 

The  last  is  a  very  necessary  saving  clause  in 
favour  of  his  wife  Felice ;  for  the  good  knight 
had  tlie  prevaiUug  sin  of  all  his  class,  that  of 
being  somewhat  miscellaneous  in  his  aficc 
tions. 

"At  the  greeiiTvood  tree  a  vow  made  he, 
But  lie  kept  it  very  ill ; 
A  vow  made  he  of  chastity, 
But  he  kept  it  very  01." 

All  this,  however,  was  forgiven  to  him  Ijy 
the  Avorld  in  consideration  of  his  valour  in 
battle,  and  his  piety  towards  his  latter  end 
when  he  Avas  no  longer  fit  for  fighting ;  it 
being  the  rule  of  those  days  that  a  good 
knight  should  take  u])  the  palmer's  staff  when 
he  was  unable  to  wield  the  sword.  So  higli 
indeed  was  his  repute,  that  the  rock  where 
he  resided  Avas  called  after  him  Gin/s  CUffe, 


a  name  which  it  has  retained  to  the  present 
hour. 

Other  hermits  succeeded,  though  of  far 
inferior  note,  and  it  is  even  said  that  Henry 
V.  had  au  intention  of  founding  a  chantry 
here  for  two  priests,  had  he  not  been  antici- 
pated in  his  purpose  by  death.  — 

"  Tlic  flighty  purpose  never  is  o'ertook 
Tiiless  tlic  deed  go  with  it." 

At  a  later  period,  a  similar  fancy  took 
Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  who 
"  bearing  a  great  devotion  to  the  place, — 
whereupon  there  stood  nothing  but  a  small 
chapel,  and  a  cottage  in  which  the  heremite 
dwelt, — in  1-  K.  C.  he  obtained  a  license  to 
do  the  like,  s.  e  ,  for  two  priests,  which  shall 
sing  mass  in  the  chapel  there  daily  for  the 
good  estate  of  him  the  said  earl  and  his  wit'e 
during  their  lives,  and  afterwards  for  the 
health  of  their  souls,  and  the  souls  of  all  their 
parents  and  friends,  with  all  the  faitlifid  de- 
ceased." This  chapel  is  a  plain  Gothic 
edifice,  of  irregular  architecture,  but  in  good 
repair,  though  now  diverted  from  its  origmal 
purpose,  the  monks'  cells  having  been  con- 
A'erted  hito  stables.  At  a  few  yards  from  it 
is  the  Avell  Avhere  tradition  says  the  hermit - 
warrior  used  to  quench  his  thirst ;  and  from 
the  solid  rock,  on  which  the  building  abuts, 
stands  out  a  colossal  statue  of  Guy  carved 
by  order  of  the  founder.  It  is  noAV  in  a  very 
dilapidated  state,  partly  owing  to  the  effects 
of  time,  and  partly  to  the  rough  treatment  it 
received  from  Cromweirs  soldiers,  Avho  had 
little  affection  for  saints  or  hermits,  whether 
m  stone  or  in  the  body. 

Amongst  the  chantry-priests  who  in  suc- 
cession resided  here,  Ave  must  not  omit  to 
mention  John  Hous,  the  celebrated  anti- 
quary of  Warwickshire.  At  the  dissolution 
of  the  monasteries,  this  endoAvment  of  course 
shared  the  general  fate  of  all  such  insti- 
tutions in  bemg  broken  up  and  seized  as  a 
prey  by  the  spoiler.  Henry  VIH.  then 
granted  it  to  AndrcAv  Flammock,  of  Flam- 
mock. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury this  estate  (after  being  possessed  by  a 
family  of  Edwards)  passed  to  Samuel  Great- 
heed,  Esq.,  aaIio  built  a  new  residence  upon  a 
somcAvhat  contracted  scale.  Great  additions 
Avere  subsequently  made  by  his  son,  and  in 
1818  the  Avestern'fVont,  towards  the  avenue, 
Avas  completely  altered  from  its  original  cha- 
racter, so  as  to  make  it  harmonize  Avith  tlie 
rest  of  the  building.  It  is  noAV  a  large  and 
commodious  as  Avell  as  handsome  mansion, 
standing  upon  the  Avestern  bank  of  the  river 
Avon. 

Guy's  Cliffe  came  to  its  present  OAAnier 
fhrough  his  marriage  Avith  Anne  Caroline 
Greatheed,  granddaughter  and  heir  of  the 
late  Bertie  Bertie  Greatheed,  Esq. 
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Witliin  tlie  lioiise  is  a  splendid  collection 
of  paintings,  many  of  them  from  the  easel  of 
a  young  artist,  Mr.  Greatheed,  a  son  of 
the  family.  The  talents  of  the  youthful 
painter  were  of  such  high  promise,  that  when 
he  visited  France  during  the  short  peace, 
instead  of  sharing  the  fate  of  the  other  de- 
tenus,  he  was  allowed  by  the  special  grace  of 
Napoleon  to  retire  to  Italy.  There,  how- 
ever, he  unfortunately  died  of  a  fever  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-three.  In  addition  to 
his  works,  many  paintings  by  the  most  emi  • 
nent  masters  are  to  be  seen  here, — such  as 
Cuyp,  Canaletti,  Spagnoletto,  Holbein,  and 
others  of  no  less  celebrit}'. 

The  grounds  attached  to  this  mansion  are 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  romantic  nature. 
They  have  even  had  sufficient  charms  to  in 
spire  antiquaries,  and  make  them  leave  their 
usually  sober  pace  to  mount  the  Pegasus  of 
poets.  Camden  calls  it  "  the  very  seat  of 
pleasantness."  Rugged  old  Dugdale  ex- 
claims, "a  place  this  is  of  so  great  delight  in 
respect  of  the  river  gliding  below  the  rock, 
the  dry  and  wholesome  situation,  and  the  fair 
grove  of  lofty  elms  overshadowing  it,  that  to 
one  who  desireth  a  retired  life,  either  for  his  de- 
votions or  study,  thelike  is  hardly  to  be  found." 
Leland  tells  us  that  "it  is  a  house  of  ]5leasure, 
place  meet  for  the  Muses  ;  there  is  silence,  a 
pretty  wood,  antra  in  vivo  saxo,  the  river 
rouling  over  the  stones  with  a  pretty  noyse, 
nemusculum  ibidem  opaciuii,  fonles  litiuidl  et 
gemmei,  p?'ato  florida^  antra  muscosa,  riri 
levis  et  per  saxa  discursus,  necnon  soUtudo  et 
quies  Musis  amicissima  " — that  is,  "  a  thick 
grove  there,  liquid  and  sparkling  fountains, 
flowery  meads,  mossy  caverns,  the  gentle  flow 
of  a  river  over  rocks,  and  also  solitude  and 
quiet  most  friendly  to  the  jMusos." 

The  calm  course  of  the  river  as  described 
above  by  the  antiquaries  is  strictly  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  general  character  of  the 
Avon,  as  indeed  the  name  alone  would  prove, 
Avon,  Even,  or  Sevon,  being  a  designation 
common  to  rivers  whose  course  is  easy  and 
gentle. 

Several  caverns  have  in  early  days  been 
he^\^l  out  of  the  rock  here,  and  one,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  was  the  work  of  Guy  him- 
self when  he  iirst  came  to  visit  the  hermit, 
and  profit  by  his  pious  teaching  and  example. 

IGHTHAM  COUET,  in  the  county  of  Kent, 
the  seat  of  Demetrius  Grcvis-James,  Esq., 
who  served  as  High  Sheriff  for  Kent  in  1833. 
In  the  reign  of  King  John,  Ightham  was 
possessed  by  Hamon  de  Crovequicr,  from 
whom  it  passed  through  the  families  of  De 
Criol,  De  Inge,  Zouch  of  Harringworth,  Read, 
and  Willoughby,  to  the  house  of  James,  by 
whom  it  is  now  enjoyed.  The  founder  of 
this  family  in  England  was  Jacob  van 
Hoestrecht,  who  was  so  called  from  the  lord- 


ship he  possessed  at  his  native  place,  Cleves, 
near  Utrecht ;  when  he  Avas  made  a  denizen 
of  England  in  Henry  the  Eighth's  reign,  his 
original  ap[)ellation  was  anglicized  into  Roger 
James. 

It  is  unknown  by  whom,  or  at  what  time, 
the  mansion  was  built,  its  origin  having  been 
lost  in  the  lapse  pioliably  of  many  ages.  By 
some  it  is  supposed  to  date  from  the  time  of 
King  Stephen.  The  house  was,  however, 
modernized  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  is 
now  a  pieashig  specimen  of  Tudor  architec- 
ture. The  ornamental  trees  that  enrich  the 
demesne  are  very  old  and  tine.  In  the 
grounds  was  once  a  Roman  station,  and  a 
Roman  encampnumt  may  still  be  traced  on 
Old  Bury  Hill  belonging  to  the  estate. 

The  name  of  Ightham  is  a  corruption  of 
Eightham,  which  title  it  received  from  its 
containing  eight  hams  or  boroughs  within  its 
bounds.  It  lies  at  a  short  distance  west  of 
Wrotham. 

LEIGH  COUHT,  in  the  county  of  Somerset, 
about  four  or  five  miles  from  Bristol,  the  seat  of 
William  Miles,  Esq.  This  property  belonged 
in  early  times  to  the  Augustine  monks  of 
Bristol,  and  remained  witli  them  until  the 
dissolution  of  monasteries,  Avhcn  Henry  VHI. 
granted  it  to  the  Bishop  of  Bristol.  At  a 
later  period  it  was  bestowed  by  Edward  VI. 
upon  the  Noitons.  After  having  continued 
in  that  family  for  more  than  two  centuries 
and  a  half,  it  was  bought  in  1808  by  Philip 
John  Miles,  Esq.,  51. P.,  father  of  the  present 
proprietor. 

Wliile  Leigh  Court  was  yet  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Nortons,  it  received  and  con- 
cealed King  Charles  II.  after  his  defeat  at 
Worcester,  and  when  upon  his  way  towards 
the  sea  coast  with  a  view  of  making  his 
escape  to  France.  The  story,  though  vari- 
ously told  by  Clarendon  and  in  the  Boscobel 
Papers,  amounts  in  the  main  to  this  : 

Colonel    Lane   having   brought    the  king 
safely    to    his    oato  house    at   Bentley, 
Staffordshire, 
should 


it   was 
the 


to 
in 

agreed  that  Charles 
assume  tlie  name  of  Will  Jackson, 
and  then  "  as  a  tenant's  son, — a  quality  far 
more  conA'enient  for  their  intention  than  that 
of  a  direct  servant — he  was  ordered  to  rida 
before  ]Mrs.  Jane  Lane,"  who  had  a  cousin 
married  to  ]Mr.  Norton  of  Leigh  Court,  and 
assigned  the  relationship  as  a  pretext  for 
travelling  thither.  The  preparations  for  this 
journey,  and  the  manner  of  it,  are  related 
amusingly  enough  by  the  writer  of  the  Bos- 
cobel Papers. 

"The  colonel  (Lane)  conveyed  Charles  a 
back  way  into  the  stable,  where  he  fitted  his 
stirrups,  and  gave  him  some  instructions  for 
better  acting  the  part  of  Will  Jackson, 
mounted  him  on  a  good  double  gelding,  and 

L  L 
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directed  liim  to  come  to  the  gate  of  the 
house,  which  lie  punctually  peiformed,  with 
his  hat  under  his  arm. 

"  By  this  time  it  was  twilight,  and  old]\Irs. 
Lane — who  knew  nothing  of  this  great  secret 
— would  needs  see  her  beloved  daughter  take 
horse,  which  whilst  she  was  intending,  the 
colonel  said  to  the  kuig,  '  Will,  thou  must 
give  my  sister  thy  hand  ;'  but  his  Majesty 
(unacquainted  with  such  little  offices)  offered 
his  hand  the  contrary  way,  which  the  old 
gentlewoman  taking  notice  of,  LTUghed,  and 
asked  the  colonel  her  son,  '  What  a  goodly 
horseman  her  daughter  had  got  to  ride  before 
her.' 

"That  night  (according  to  desigiuuent) 
]\Irs.  Lane  and  her  company  took  up  their 
quarters  at  Mr.  Tomlj's  house  at  Long 
]\Iarston,  some  three  miles  west  of  Stratford, 
with  whom  she  was  well  acquainted.  Here 
AVill  Jackson  being  in  the  kitchen,  in  pur- 
suance of  his  disguise,  and  the  cook-maid 
busy  in  providing  supper  for  her  master's 
friends,  she  desired  him  to  wind  up  a  jack. 
Will  Jackson  was  obedient,  and  attempted 
it,  but  hit  not  the  right  way.  which  made  the 
maid  in  some  passion  ask,  'What  countryman 
are  you,  that  you  know  not  how  to  Avind  up 
a  jack?'  Will  Jackson  answered  very  satis- 
factorily, '  I  am  a  poor  tenant's  son  of  Colonel 
Lane  in  Staftbrdshire;  we  seldom  have  roast 
meat,  but  when  we  have  we  don't  make  use 
of  a  jack' — which  in  some  measure  assuaged 
tlie  maid's  indignation." 

As  a  further  means  of  escape  from  inquiries 
that  might  prove  dangerous,  and  as  an  excuse 
for  always  letting  the  kmg  have  the  liest 
chamber  when  they  came  to  rest  at  night 
during  this  journey,  Mrs.  Lane  gave  out  that 
tlie  pretended  tenant's  son  liad  been  lent  by 
his  father  "  to  ride  before  her,  in  hope  that 
he  would  the  sooner  recover  from  a  quartan 
ague,  with  which  he  had  been  miserably 
afflicted,  and  was  not  yet  free.  And  by  this 
artifice  she  caused  a  good  bed  to  be  still 
provided  for  him,  and  the  best  meat  to  be 
.sent ;  which  she  often  carried  herself  to 
hinder  others  from  doing  it." 

At  length  the  fugitives  arrived  safely  at 
Leigh  Court,  after  having  had  at  least  one 
hairbreadth  escape.  In  the  midst  of  a  narrow 
pass  they  met  Avith  a  party  of  Roundhead 
troopers,  who,  not  suspecting  the  prize  wliicli 
fortune  had  placed  within  their  grasp,  fairly 
opened  to  the  right  and  left,  and  made 
way  for  the  travellers  to  proceed.  They 
had  also  of  necessity  to  pass  through 
Bristol,  Avhere  the  king's  face  was  well  known 
to  many ;  and,  to  make  this  hazard  all  the 
greater,  they  contrived  to  lose  their  way  in  the 
city  at  a  tune  when  every  step  out  of  their  road, 
and  every  minute  of  delay,  w-ere  matters  of  the 
utmost  importance. 

It  being  a  holiday  when  they  came  to  jMr. 


Norton's  house,  "  they  saw  many  people 
about  a  bowling-green  that  was  before  the 
door  ;  and  the  first  man  the  king  saw  Avas  a 
chaplain  of  his  own,  Avho  Avas  allied  to  the 
gentleman  of  the  house,  and  Avas  sitting  on 
the  rails  to  see  hoAV  the  boAvlers  played.  So 
that  William,  by  Avhich  name  the  kmg  went, 
walked  with  his  horse  into  the  stable,  until 
his  mistress  could  provide  for  his  retreat. 
Mrs.  Lane  was  very  welcome  to  her  cousin, 
and  Avas  presently  conducted  to  her  chamber ; 
where  she  no  sooner  Avas  than  she  lamented 
tlie  condition  of  a  good  youth,  who  came 
with  her,  and  Avhom  she  had  borrowed  of  his 
father  to  ride  before  her,  Avho  was  very  sick, 
being  newly  recovered  of  an  ague  ;  and  de- 
sired her  cousin  that  a  chamber  might  be 
provided  for  him,  and  a  good  fire  made,  for 
that  he  Avould  go  early  to  bed  and  Avas  not 
fit  to  be  beloAV  stairs."  This  request  was 
immediately  complied  Avith,  "  and  Avhen  it 
AA'as  supper-time,  there  being  broth  brought 
to  the  table,  Mrs.  Lane  filled  a  little  dish, 
and  desired  the  butler  who  waited  at  the 
talile,  to  carry  that  dish  of  porridge  to  AVil- 
liam,  and  to  tell  him  that  he  should  have 
some  meat  sent  to  him  presently.  The  butler 
carried  the  porridge  into  the  chamber  with  a 
napkin  and  spoon,  and  bread,  and  spake 
kindly  to  the  young  man,  who  was  Avilling  to 
be  eating.  And  the  butler,  looking  narrowly 
upon  him,  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  with  tears 
told  him  he  was  glad  to  see  his  Majesty. 
The  king  was  infinitely  surprised,  yet  recol- 
lected himself  enough  to  laugh  at  the  man, 
and  ask  him  Avhat  he  meant.  The  man  had 
been  falconer  to  Sir  Thomas  Jermyn,  and 
made  it  appear  that  he  knCAv  well  enough  to 
AA'hom  he  spake,  repeating  some  particulars 
Avliich  the  king  had  not  forgot.  Whereupon 
the  king  conjured  him  not  to  speak  of  Avliat 
he  knew  so  much  as  to  his  ma.ster,  though 
lie  believed  him  a  very  honest  man.  The 
fellow  promised,  and  foithfully  kept  his 
word;  and  the  king  was  the  better  Avaitod 
upon  during  the  time  of  his  abode  there." 

Nor  Avas  this  the  only  adventure  that 
occurred  to  Charles  while  abiding  at  Leigh 
Court.  He  narrowly  escaped  being  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Gorges,  Avho  had  been  his 
chaplain,  and  who  upon  the  predominance  of 
the  Parliament  had,  like  many  others  of  his 
brethren,  abandoned  the  church  for  physic. 
From  pure  good  nature  he  must  needs  pay  a 
medical  visit  to  the  supposed  William,  about 
Avhom  he  saAv  ]\Irs.  Lane  Avas  so  anxious. 
This  danger,  hoAvcver,  the  king  escaped  by 
AvithdraAving  "  to  the  in.side  of  the  bed,  that 
he  might  be  farthest  from  the  candle." 
Another  time  curiosity,  or  a  weariness  of  his 
chamber,  and  the  desire  of  amosementinduced 
him  to  go  doAvn  to  the  place  Avhere  the  young 
men  Avere  playing  at  a  game  of  ball  called 
fives.     Being  teazed  to  join  the  party,  and 
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apprehensive  of  being  discovered  by  some 
among  them,  he  made  a  hasty  retreat,  and 
was  hicky  enough  to  get  away  from  them 
witliout  suspicion.  It  was,  nevertheless, 
obvious  that  the  cliances  of  discovery  were 
multiplied  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  his 
sojourn  m  any  one  place,  and  after  a  few 
days  more  he  went  on  to  Colonel  Wyndham's 
house  at  Trent.  What  further  befel  the 
fugitive,  although  highl}^  interesting  matter 
in  itself,  Avould  be  out  of  place  here,  as  it 
bears  no  connection  with  the  subject  of  our 
notice. 

The  old  mansion  of  Leigh  Court,  which 
was  in  the  Elizabethan  style  of  arcliitecture, 
Avas  pulled  down  by  Philip  John  jMiles,  Esq. 
In  its  place  he  erected  a  handsome  structure 
of  the  Ionic  order,  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful 
scene,  and  one  of  a  highly  varied  aspect. 

This  splendid  seat,  adorned  with  a  very 
fine  collection  of  pictures,  is  now  one  of  the 
chief  ornaments  of  the  county  of  (Somerset. 

SHALFORD  HOUSE,  co.  Surrey,  the  seat  of 
Sir  Henry  Ednnmd  Austen,  was  built  in  the 
year  1600  or  1608,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
rectorial  manor  house,  by  John  and  George 
Austen,  Esqrs.  ;  the  former  having  repre- 
sented Guildford  in  Parliament  in  1563,  the 
latter  in  1603,  and  to  him  the  town  is  indebted 
for  the  preservation  of  many  of  its  estates 
and  rights,  as  well  as  for  some  plate  used  by 
the  Corporation  on  their  festival  days. 

The  original  mansion  was  modernised 
about  1760,  by  the  uncle  of  tlie  present  pos- 
sessor, presenting  however  no  architectural 
distinction,  and  now  exhibits  but  one  room, 
the  dining  parlour,  indicati\'e  of  the  age  m 
which  it  was  built :  this  room  is  of  oak  pa- 
nel, having  a  carved  oak  ceiling  and  a  chim- 
ney piece  of  much  beauty,  on  which  are  em- 
blazoned the  family  arms,  crest  and  motto, 
with  various  impalements 

The  rectory  belonged  to  the  Hospital  of 
St.  Mary  Bishop's  Gate  without  Bars,  Lon- 
don, and  was  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to 
her  Latin  Secretary,  Sir  John  Wolley,  who 
sold  it  to  the  jNIores  of  Loseley,  by  Avhom  it 
was  alienated  to  the  Austen  family  hi  1599. 

The  House  contains  a  good  collection  of 
portraits,  besides  those  of  the  family.  Those 
of  Archbishop  Abbot,  Bishop  Abbot  (his 
brother),  Mr.  George  Abbot,  Lord  Haversham, 
who  died  m  1710,  Annesley,  Earl  of  Angle- 
sea.  Earl  of  Tyrone,  Hampden  the  patriot, 
Honourable  Lady  Every,  Pope  the  poet, 
Queen  Mary  II.,  and  of  John,  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, may  be  enumerated. 

In  the  dining-room  it  is  said  that  several 
conferences  took  place,  at  which  Cromwell, 
Pym,  Hampden,  and  other  leaders  of  the 
Puritan  party,  assisted  ;  the  house  at  that 
time  l^elonging  to  Colonel  Austen,  whose 
portrait  reraahis  ;  this  gentleman  was  wounded 


at  the  battle  of  Worcester,  and  was  one 
of  those  who  signed  the  petition  to  the  Lord 
Protector,  that  he  should  assume  the  regal 
title. 

The  paintings,  many  of  which  came  from 
the  Orleans  Gallery,  are  of  great  value  and 
beauty,  embracing 

"Ilubens'  Daughter,"  hy  Her  Father,  amas- 
terpiece  of  that  great  artist. 

The  celebrated  "  Old  Woman's  Head,"  by 
Denner,  described  by  Horace  Walpole  and 
Pilkington. 

An  "  Old  Man's  Head,"  by  Fielding,  sur- 
named  the  English  Denner. 

Three  "  Game  Pieces,"  by  Elmer, 

"  Battle  Piece,"  by  Vandcrnieulen. 

"  Hagar  and  Ishmael,"  by  Nicholas  Poussin. 

"View  on  the  Scheldt,"  by  Zachdeven. 

"  Landscape  near  Tivoli,"  by  MoKcheron. 

"  Alpine  Scenery,"  by  I'eniers,  hi  his  ta- 
pestry style. 

"  Flemish  Interior  of  a  Farm,"  by  Teniers. 

"Tobit  and  the  Angel  on  the  Banks  of  the 
Tigris,"  by  Annihale  Caracci. 

"Fawns and  Satyr  Dancmg"  by  Poelem- 
hurg. 

"View  of  Dort,  in  Holland,"  by  Van 
Storck. 

"  View  of  Venice,"  by  Marieschi. 

"Landscape  in  the  Black  Forest,"  l)y 
WgnaiUs  and  Jean  Stein,  and  some  others  by 
artists  unknown,  includmg  views  on  the 
Meuse  and  Bhine. 

The  grounds  are  extensive  and  much  en- 
hanced in  beauty  by  the  river  Wey  mean- 
deruig  through  them  in  a  most  circuitous 
fo]-m,  and  the  distant  view  of  St.  Catherine's 
hall,  A\-ith  its  ruinous  cliapel,  supposed  to 
have  been  erected  by  Henry  III.  The  village 
and  church  contribute  also  to  ornament  the 
place,  and  the  Monks'  Terrace  is  admired  by 
all  who  visit  the  scenery  near  Guildford. 

H.R.H.  the  Count  D'Artois,  afterwards 
Charles  X.,  resided  some  time  at  this  scat 
during  the  mmority  of  the  present  proprietor. 

EBBERLY  HOUSE,  Devonshire,  in  the  pa- 
rish of  Boborougli,  near  Great  Torrington, 
the  seat  of  Henry  Hole,  Esq.  A  house  of 
\ery  ancient  date,  but  not  otherwise  remark- 
able, has  stood  here  for  centuries.  This  was 
pulled  down,  and  a  new  mansion  built  by 
the  present  owner  of  the  estate,  who  came 
into  possession  of  it  by  bequest  from  liis 
grandfather.  It  is  a  handsome  structure, 
in  the  modern  style  of  architecture,  stand- 
ing in  the  midst  of  grounds  and  planta- 
tions that  cannot  fail  to  delight  the  lover 
of  the  beautiful  and  picturesque.  The 
approach  to  the  house  is  singularly  strik- 
ing, and  affords  many  charming  subjects 
for  tlie  pencil  of  the  artist,  while  in  every 
direction  are  walks  and  rides  of  surpassing 
beauty.     This    is  particularly  the    case    iii 
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coming  to  the  banks  of  tlic  river  Torririge, 
■wliidi  winds  round  the  base  of  the  hill 
whereon  Torrington  stands,  and  flows  on 
through  some  of  the  richest  hanging  woods 
in  the  kingdom. 

HAMILTON  PALACE,  co.  Lanark.  Before 
we  attempt  to  deserilie  this  maguiticent  place, 
it  may  lie  interesting  to  our  readers  to  say  a 
few  words  on  the  subject  of  the  great  his- 
torical family  to  whom  it  belongs. 

During  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  of  Eng 
land,  two  l)rothers  migrated  thence  to  Scot- 
land, Sir  Walter  and  Sir  John  Fitz  Gilbert 
de  Hamilton.  Tliey  were  the  sons  of  Sir 
Gilbert  de  Hamilton,  a  knight  of  one  of  the 
highest  families  in  England,  being  descended 
from  the  great  Norman  house  of  De  Bella- 
mont.  Earl  of  Leicester.  From  the  elder  of 
these  brothers,  Sir  Walter,  is  descended  the 
ducal  house,-  and  from  the  younger,  Sir  John, 
is  sprung  the  knightly  family  ol  Preston,  re- 
jiresented  by  that  distinguished  phil()soi)her 
Sir  "William  Hamilton,  Baronet,  of  Edin- 
burgh. ^ 

The  arms  of  Sir  "Walter  were  gules,  three 
cinquefoils,  pierced  ermine,  derived,  like  his 
pedigree,  from  the  Earls  of  Leicester.  A 
romantic  story  is  connected  with  his  crest. 
Having  slain  a  knight  liigh  in  favour  with 
the  English  king.  Sir  Walter  fled  to  Scotland, 
and  on  one  occasion  he  narrowly  escaped 
being  taken  prisojier  by  his  pursuers,  from 
his  disguise  of  a  woodcutter,  in  memory  of 
Avhich  adventure  he  adopted  for  his  crest  an 
oak  tree,  traversed  by  a  hand -saw,  with  the 
ir.otto  "Through." 

Sir  W'alter  was  well  received  by  King 
Robeit  Bruce,  who  gave  him  extensive  eshites 
in  Lanarkshire,  where,  for  several  genera- 
tions, the  family  existed  with  honour,  ns 
Barons  of  Cadzow.  Most  of  the  distinguished 
branches  of  the  house  of  Hamilton  in  Scot- 
land, derive  their  descent  from  these  earlier 
generations.  Sir  Walter  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Lord  Gordon,  and  from  his  j'ounger 
son  is  descended  the  family  of  Hamilton  of 
Innerwick,  with  its  liranch  the  Earls  of  Had- 
dington. Sir  David,  second  Lord  of  Cadzow, 
married  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Hoss,  and 
from  his  younger  son  is  descended  tlie  family 
of  Hamilton  of  Grange.  Sir  David,  third 
I^ord  of  Cadzow,  married  the  daughter  of 
Keith  of  Galston.  From  his  younger  sons 
are  descended  the  families  of  Hamilton  of 
]>ardowie,  and  Hamilton  of  Udston,  from 
whom  are  descended  the  second  and  the  third 
lines  of  the  Lords  Bellhaven.  Sir  John,  fourth 
Lord  of  Cadzow,  married  a  daughter  of 
Douglas  of  Dalkeith,  and  from  his  younger 
sons  are  descended  the  families  of  liamihon 
of  Dalserf,  and  Hamilton  of  L'aploch.  'Hiis 
last  was  one  of  the  most  considerable  of  the 
early  branches  of  the  house  of  Hamilton.    It  is 


represented  by  Hamilton  of  Barns,  and  among 
its  branches  were  the  Earls  of  Clanbrassil, 
and  the  Haniiltons  of  Torrance,  represented 
by  G.  Hamilton  Dundas,  Esq.  Sir  James 
Hamilton,  fifth  Lord  of  Cadzow,  married  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Alexander  Livingston.  From 
his  yomiger  sons  are  descended  the  families  of 
Hamilton  of  Dalziel,  Hamilton  of  Silverton- 
liill,  represented  by  Sir  Frederick  Hamilton, 
Bart.,  and  Hamilton  of  Newton,  represented  by 
the  Kev.  John  Hamilton  Gray  of  Carntyne. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  family  of 
Hiimilton  rose  from  the  condition  of  powerful 
barons  to  that  of  magnates  of  the  land.  Sir 
James  Hamilton,  sixth  l^ord  of  Cadzow, 
married  the  Princess  Wary,  daughter  of 
James  II.,  King  of  Scotland,  by  which  alliance 
his  descendants  became  next  heirs  to  the 
crown.  He  Avas  created  Lord  Hamilton,  and 
his  son  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Earl  of 
Arran.  He  had  two  natural  sons,  Hamilton- 
of  Kincavel,  Avhose  son,  Patrick,  Abbot  of 
Feme,  was  the  protomartyr  of  the  Scottish 
Ivcformation ;  and  Hamilton  of  Bioomhill, 
ancestor  of  Lord  Bellhaven,  of  the  first  line. 
James,  Earl  of  Arran,  was  one  of  the  most 
powerful  subjects  in  Scotland.  By  his  first 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Lord  Drum- 
nior.d,  he  had  a  daughter  married  to  Stewart, 
Lord  Evandale  and  Ochiltree,  whose  descend- 
ant, James  Stewart,  the  unworthy  favourite 
of  James  VI.,  usurped,  for  a  season,  the 
Earldom  of  Arran  and  the  fortimes*  of  the 
house  of  Hamilton.  His  third  wife  was  a 
near  relation  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  by  whom  he 
had  a  son,  the  Begent  Duke  of  Chatelheraidt. 
From  his  natural  son  Avas  descended  the 
family  of  Hamilton  of  Fynnart,  for  a  short 
time  the  most  poAverful  of  the  branches  of 
the  Ilamiltons.  James,  second  Earl  of  Arran 
and  Duke  of  Chatelhcrault,  Avas  Begent  of 
Scotland  during  the  minority. of  Queen  Mary, 
and  Avas  declared  next  heir  to  the  croAvn.  His 
Avife  Avas  a  daughter  of  Douglas,  Earl  of 
IMorton,  and  from  his  youngest  son.  Lord 
Claud  Hamilton,  is  descended  the  great 
branch  of  Hamijton,  Marquis  of  Abercorn, 
Avith  its  numerous  1  tranches,  among  Avliich  may 
be  mentioned  Hamilton,  Viscount  Boyne, 
and  three  baronets  of  the  name. 

The  Begent  Duke  of  Chatelherault's  eldest 
son  Avas  a  very  unfortunate  nobleman.  He 
aspired  to  the  hand  of  ^larj'.  Queen  of  Scots, 
and  died  insane.  In  his  time  the  fortunes  of 
his  house  Avere  greatly  depressed,  and  his 
titles  Avere  usurped  by  James  Stewart  of 
Ochiltree.  The  second  son  of  the  Regent 
Avas  .John,  created  Marquis  of  Hamilton.  He 
married  the  daughter  of  Lord  Glamis.  Ilia 
natui'al  son  Avas  ancestor  to  Hamilton,  Lord 
l'>argeny,  noAV  represented  as  heir  of  line  by 
the  Duchess  de  Coigny.  James,  second 
IMjirquis  of  llann'lton,  married  fhe  daughter 
of  the  I'^arl  of  Glcncaini,  bv  Avhom  he   had 
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the  tAVO  first  dukes,  James  and  William,  who 
both  perished  in  the  cause  of  the  king ;  the 
first  on  the  scaffold,  and  the  second  on  the 
field  of  Worcester.  By  the  marriage  of  the 
first  duke  with  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Denbigh,  tliere  was  a  daughter,  Anne, 
Duchess  of  Hamilton,  heiress  of  her  illustrious 
family,  who  gave  her  hand  to  one  not  less 
high-born  than  herself,  William  Douglas,  Earl 
of  Selkirk,  younger  son  of  William,  first 
Marquis  of  Dx»uglas.  This  union  was  pros- 
perous and  fruitful,  and  produced,  besides  the 
fourth  Duke,  the  Earls  of  Orkney,  Kuglen, 
and  Selkirk,  the  last  of  which  continues 
in  the  male  Hue,  and  Lord  Archibald,  from 
whom  was  descended  Sir  AVilliam  Hamilton, 
Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Naples,  and  illus- 
trator of  Grecian  antiquity.  James,  fourth 
duke,  was  killed  in  the  celebrated  duel  with 
Lord  ]\Iohun.  From  his  younger  son.  Lord 
Anne,  are  descended  a  branch  of  the  family 
in  the  male  line,  who  are  the  nearest  cadets 
of  the  ducal  house,  and  in  the  female  line, 
Sir  Ralph  Anstruther,  Bart.  He  was  created 
Duke  of  Brandon,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son,  James  fifth  duke,  who  had  two  sons, 
James,  sixth  duke,  and  Archibald,  nintliduke 
of  Hamilton,  wjio  succeeded  on  the  death  of  his 
nephew.  By  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Gal- 
loway he  was  father  of  Alexander,  the  present 
and  tenth  Duke  of  Hamilton,  seventh  Duke  of 
Brandon,  and  fourteenth  Duke  of  Chatel- 
herault.  Tiie  duchess  was  daughter  of  the 
late  William  Beckford  of  Fonthill.  His  only 
son,  the  JMarquis  of  Douglas,  married  the 
Princess  jMary  of  Baden,  daughter  and  co- 
heiress of  his  Royal  Highness  Charles  Louis 
Frederick,  Grand  Duke  of  Baden. 

Before  we  conclude  this  brief  sketch  of  the 
House  of  Hamilton,  it  may  be  Avortli  while 
to  mention  that,  during  the  lifetime  of  James 
George,  seventh  Duke  of  Hamilton,  in  1761, 
ArchibaM,  Duke  of  Douglas,  died.  And  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  as  heir  male,  succeeded 
to  the  splendid  titles  of  that  illustrious  fa- 
mily, with  the  exception  of  the  dukedom, 
which  became  extinct.  But  from  hence- 
forth the  Alarquisate  of  Douglas  and  the 
Earldom  of  Angus  have  been  the  desig- 
nations of  the  son  and  grandson  of  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton.  The  great  estates  of 
the  Douglas  family  were  inherited  by  Mr. 
Stewart,  nephew  to  the  Duke  of  Douglas, 
who  was  created  Lord  Douglas.  The  famous 
Douglas  cause  deserves,  more  than  almost  any 
other,  the  name  of  cause  celehre,  as  well  from 
the  illustrious  rank  and  historical  importance 
of  the  families  connected  Avith  it,  and  the  vast 
estates  Avhich  depended  upon  it,  as  from  the 
romantic  incidents  of  the  story.  But  our 
limits  do  not  permit  us  to  enter  upon  this 
curious  subject. 

Besides  his  great  estates  in  Scotland,  Ha  ■ 
milton,   tlie  ancient  lordship  of  the  family, 


tlie  island  of  Arrau,  which  was  the  reward  of 
a  royal  alliance,  and  Kinncil,  in  West  Lothian, 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton  has  a  considerable  pro  - 
perty  in  Lancashire.  —  Aston  Hall,  inherited 
from  the  Spencers  of  Rendlesham,  through  his 
paternal  grandmother,  and  Easton  in  Suf- 
folk, which  was  devised  to  him  by  his 
father's  half-brother,  tlie  last  Nassau,  Earl  of 
Ilochfovt. 

Hamilton  Palace,  the  seat  of  this  illustrious 
family,  has  been  made  by  the  taste  of  the  pre- 
sent duke,  one  of  the  noblest  residences  in  Eu- 
rope ;  and  it  probably  contains  a  greater  collec- 
tion of  precious  curiosities  and  rare  works  of 
art  than  the  abode  of  any  man  under  the  rank 
of  a  king.  In  what  is  really  solidly  valual)le,  it 
far  surpasses  Chatsworth,  as  it  is,  and  Stowe, 
as  it  was.  But  the  collection  at  Hamilton 
has  been  the  great  work  of  a  long  lifetime, 
and  is  the  result  of  the  most  exquisite 
taste,  varied  learning,  sound  judgment,  vast 
wealth,  and  anxious  search.  The  present 
Duke  of  Hamilton  has  erected  a  memorial  of 
his  refined  and  classical  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful  and  valuable,  which  will  hand  down 
his  name  to  posterity  as  one  of  the  most 
successful  cultivators  of  the  fine  arts  that 
has  ever  lived  to  enrich  and  adorn  the  virta 
of  liis  native  country.  The  sums  which 
have  been  laid  out  on  this  magnificent  gal- 
lery must  indeed  have  been  immense ;  for 
everything  within  the  palace  (even  including 
the  old  family  pictures)  has  been  purchased 
with  the  wealth  of  the  present  duke. 

But  even  before  tlie  enlarged  and  renovated 
Palace  of  Hamilton  was  raised  in  emulation 
of  the  jMedici,  this  place  was  truly  magnifi- 
cent, and  well  worthy  of  being  the  seat  of 
the  premier  noble,  and  next  heir  to  the 
crown,  of  Scotland. 

Hamilton  Park  is  of  great  extent  and 
diversified  beauty.  On  one  side  it  is  boimded 
by  the  full  sweep  of  the  broad  and  majestic 
Clyde,  wliile  at  the  distance  of  about  two 
miles  from  the  palace,  it  is  intersected  by 
the  river  Evan,  Avhich  runs  between  two 
lofty  and  precipitous  banks,  dividing  the 
hill  crowned  by  the  Chateau  of  Chatelherault 
from  the  grand  old  forest  of  Cadzow,  wliich 
contains  the  ancient  residence  of  the  family 
during  the  first  centuries  of  its  existence  in 
Scotland. 

The  Castle  of  Cadzow,  now  a  ruin,  stands 
on  a  romantic  situation  on  the  summit  of  a 
precipitous  rock  of  a  reddish  colour,  the 
foot  of  which  is  washed  by  the  river  Evan 
or  Avon.  In  the  most  ancient  times  this 
castle  was  a  royal  residence,  as  is  proved 
by  the  charters  of  many  of  the  Scottish 
kings  having  been  dated  from  hence  during 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  King- 
David  the  First  is  said  often  to  have  resided 
here.  When  King  John  Balliol  contracted 
his  son  Edward  to  a  niece  of  the  French 
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King,  among  other  crown  lands  Avhich  con- 
tributed to  her  jointure,  are  enumerated  the 
estate  and  Castle  of  Cadzow.  King  Robert 
Bruce  granted  these  domains  tu  Sir  Walter 
Fitzgilbert  de  Hamilton,  that  noble  knight 
of  the  blood  of  the  Bellamonts  (and 
through  them  immediately  descended  from 
the  Capetiau  kings),  who  renounced  the 
allegiance  of  Edward  the  First,  and  came  to 
establish  himself  in  Scotland,  so  recently 
freed  by  the  patriotic  efforts  of  Wallace  and 
Bruce. 

The  successors  of  Sir  Walter  Fitzgilbert 
de  Hamilton  continued  to  make  the  Castle  of 
Cadzow  their  principal  seat  down  to  the  time 
of  the  lirst  Earl  of  Arran  ;  and  the  Regent, 
second  Earl  of  Arran,  and  Duke  of  Chatel- 
herault,  occasionally  resided  there,  as  is 
l^i'oved  by  many  charters  and  public  docu- 
ments dated  by  him  from  thence.  And 
certainly,  from  its  commanding  situation,  and 
surrounded  by  the  oaks  of  the  ancient  Cale- 
donian forest,  in  the  pride  of  their  strength, 
it  must  have  been  a  baronial  seat  of  sur- 
passing grandeur.  The  fortress  occupied  a 
very  considerable  extent  of  ground,  and  was 
constructed  Avith  all  the  strength  and  solidity 
peculiar  to  the  feudal  ages.  It  contained 
within  its  walls  a  chapel  and  various  offices, 
and  was  surrounded  by  a  strong  rampart  and 
fosse,  the  remains  of  which  are  yet  to  be 
seen.  It  underwent  several  sieges.  In  1515 
it  was  invested  by  the  Regent  Duke  of 
Albany,  at  the  head  of  a  select  body  of 
troops  and  a  train  of  artillery.  It  was  then 
the  residence  of  his  aunt,  the  Princess  Mary, 
of  Scotland,  daughter  of  King  James  the 
Second,  and  mother  of  the  tirst  Earl  of 
Arran.  Opening  the  gates,  the  aged  princess 
went  out  to  meet  her  royal  nephew,  and 
soon  effected  a  reconciliation  between  him  and 
the  earl  her  son.  After  the  battle  of  Lang- 
side,  in  15G8,  it  was  summoned  by  the  Re- 
gent Moray,  and  surrendered  to  him.  It 
was  besieged  in  1570  by  the  English,  who 
came  to  assist  the  Regent  Lennox  against 
the  Hamiltons  and  their  partisans.  It  was 
lastly  besieged  in  1579  by  the  Regent 
Morton,  and  the  castle  was  completely  dis- 
mantled. Cadzow  has  now  been  a  ruin 
for  between  two  centuries  and  a  half  and 
three  centuries  ;  and  the  abode  of  the  Hamil- 
ton family  has  long  been  removed  to  the 
more  modern  palace  on  the  banks  of  the 
Clyde,  situated  quite  at  the  other  side 
of  the  park,  and  between  two  and  three 
miles  distant  from  Cadzow,  Castle.  It  is 
entitled  to  the  distinction  of  being  styled 
palace,  from  having  been  an  abode  of 
royalty  ;  Queen  ]Mary  having  resided  there 
for  a  season.  And  the  name  has  been  re- 
tained as  natural  and  appropriate  to  the 
mansion  of  the  nobleman  who  is  next  heir 
to    the  Scottish   crown,  failing   the   reigning 


family  and  its  branches.  Before  we  take 
our  leave  of  Cadzow,  we  must  recommend 
our  readers  to  peruse  the  ballad  of  Cadzow 
Castle,  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  minor  poems  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Nothing  can  be  more  graphic  than  tlie 
description  there  given  of  the  scenery.  The 
ruins  in  their  present  state  of  decay  em- 
bosomed in  wood,  darkened  by  ivy  and 
creeping  shrubs  and  overhanging  thetorient, 
are  highly  romantic.  Behind  and  around  the 
castle,  is  a  forest  of  huge  oaks  of  hoary 
antiquity,  some  of  vdiich  measure  upwards  of 
twenty-tive  feet  in  circumference.  There  is 
still  preserved  in  this  foiest  the  breed  of  the 
Scottish  wild  cattle,  of  which  the  appearance 
is  beautiful,  the  colour  being  white  with 
black  muzzle,  horns,  and  hoofs.  The  bulls 
have  manes. 

Hamilton  Palace  stands  on  the  level  valley 
near  the  river  Clyde.  At  the  time  when 
the  present  duke  succeeded,  it  was  a  very 
laige  pile,  Avithout  any  claim  to  architectural 
beauty.  Its  front  was  not  devoid  of  grandeur, 
being  formed  by  two  deep  wings  at  right 
angles  in  the  centre,  and  all  in  the  Louis  XIV. 
style.  But  the  duke,  who  is  no  less  a 
classical  architect  than  a  devoted  lover  and 
exquisite  judge  of  works  of  art,  has  encased 
the  ancient  building  with  a  vast  new  front, 
and  wings  of  the  most  beautiful  masonry 
and  magnificent  design.  The  Louis  XIV. 
front  is  all  that  is  now  visible  of  the  old 
building.  A  grand  front  consisting  of  a  deep 
colonnade  of  immense  monolithal  Corinthian 
pillars  on  a  gigantic  flight  of  steps,  flanked 
by  widely  extended  side  buildings  in  the 
Italian  style,  presents  a  whole  which  is 
unrivalled  m  Scotland,  and  surpassed  by 
none  even  of  the  greatest  English  houses. 
On  the  side  of  this  magnificent  new  front 
there  are  two  entrances  which  require  to  be 
noticed.  One,  on  the  rez  de  chaussee,  which 
communicates  with  the  first  story  by  a  stair- 
case of  solid  black  marble,  erected  at  im- 
mense expense,  and  having  a  very  remarkable 
appearance.  The  other  entrance,  Avhich  is 
on  the  first  story,  is  from  the  Corinthian 
portico,  to  which  we  ascend  by  the  outer 
steps.  This  is  a  hall  of  vast  dimensions, 
beautifully  fitted  up  with  marble,  and  filled 
with  a  number  of  groups  in  bronze,  being 
castes,  in  full  size,  of  the  most  famous  statues 
of  antiquity,  which  had  been  orighially  made 
for  Marie  de  Medicis,  Queen  of  Henry  IV.  of 
France. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  describe  an  immense 
mansion  with  many  suites  of  magnificent 
rooms  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  reader 
a  clear  idea.  We  will,  therefore,  limit  our- 
selves to  an  enumeration  of  the  princi])al 
apartments,  with  a  few  of  the  most  remark- 
able objects  of  interest.  A  catalogue  of  the 
contents  of  Hamilton  Palace  would  fill  a  lai-ge 
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volume,  and  might  be  illustrated  like  that  of 
the  Louvre  or  the  Pitti  Palace. 

We  may  notice  a  splendid  suite  of  royal 
apartments,  intended  for  the  use  of  such 
personages  of  the  most  exalted  rank  as  may 
honour  Hamilton  with  a  visit.  The  first 
who  made  use  of  this  suite  was  the  Grand 
Duchess  Stephanie  of  Baden,  mother  of 
the  Marchioness  of  Douglas.  The  draw- 
ing-room, dressing-room,  boudoir  and  bed- 
room, are  fitted  up  in  the  most  sumptuous 
style,  with  Grobelui  tapestry  and  splendid 
furniture. 

The  ancient  gallery  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  rooms  in  the  house,  and,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other,  impresses  the  visitor 
with  the  feeling  that  he  is  under  the  roof  of 
the  head  of  an  illustrious  luie.  The  walls  of 
this  long  room  are  entirely  covered  with  a 
grand  series  of  family  portraits,  from  the 
Regent  Duke  of  Chatelherault  do"v\mwards, 
and  all  by  the  first  masters  of  the  times  in 
which  the  originals  flourished.  Such  a 
family  gallery  is  not  to  be  seen,  except, 
perhaps,  in  one  or  two  of  the  most  magni- 
ficent of  the  ancient  palaces  of  Venice. 
They  are  the  Avork  of  Cornelius  Jansen, 
Vandyke,  ]\Iyttens,  Kneller,  Lei}',  and  Rey- 
nolds. One  of  the  finest  is  a  portrait  of  tlie 
first  Earl  of  Denbigh,  father  to  the  first 
Duchess  of  Hamilton,  by  Vandyke.  Here 
is  ];)laced  the  celebrated  painting  of  "  Daniel 
in  the  Lions'  Den,"  by  Rubens. 

Tliis  gallery  conducts  on  one  side  to  the 
ancient  suite  of  state  apartments,  Avhich  are 
preserved  as  they  have  been  for  a  century 
and  a  half,  and  which  contain  many  master- 
pieces of  the  Italian  schools  of  painting, 
Bassano,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Leonardo  da 
Vuici,  Guido,  Guercino,  Sassoferato,  Pietro 
da  Cortona,  Titian,  Bronzino,  Sebastian  del 
Piombo,  Luca  Signorelli,  Antonello  da  Mes- 
sina, Sandro  Botticelli,  and  Claude.  There 
are  also  some  of  the  Spanish  and  of  the 
Flemish  schools.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
dwell  on  these  treasures.  There  is,  more- 
over, a  rich  profusion  of  costly  cabinets  of 
precious  pietra  dura,  and  carved  ebony  of 
exquisite  workmansliip. 

At  the  end  of  the  gallery  is  situated  the 
tribune,  which  is  an  apartment  of  great 
grandeur,  and  from  thence  commences  the 
suite  of  state  rooms,  consisting  of  dining- 
room,  library,  and  drawing-rooms,  all  fitted 
up  with  the  utmost  magnificence,  and  con- 
taining treasures  of  art.  The  duke  has 
been  most  careful  in  the  collection  of  liis 
library,  in  which  he  has  spared  no  expense, 
and  which  is  peculiarly  rich  in  Avorks  con- 
nected Avith  the  fine  arts,  and  in  Oriental  and 
ancient  manuscripts,  and  rare  and  beautiful 
editions  of  the  ancient  and  foreign  classics. 
This  is  probably  the  portion  of  his  collec- 
tion  on  Avhich  his  Grace  has  bestoAved  the 


greatest  pains.  The  gem  of  the  library  is 
the  MS.  Dante  illustrated  in  the  school  of 
Botticelli. 

But  ILamilton  boasts  another  library, 
that  of  the  duchess,  Avhich  is  no  less  curious 
and  rare  than  the  one  Avhich  we  have  been 
so  imperfectly  attempting  to  describe.  This 
is  contained  in  a  gallery  shaped  like  the  letter 
T,  and  consists  of  the  most  precious  portion 
of  the  library  of  the  late  Mr.  Beckford,  of 
Fonthill,  the  duchess's  father. 

We  must  offer  an  apology  to  our  readers 
for  our  utter  inabilitj^  to  do  justice  to  this 
princely  residence,  and  the  most  I'emarkable 
objects  Avhich  it  contains  ;  of  all  of  which,  un- 
less they  have  been  inspected,  no  idea  can 
be  formed.  The  duke  has  built  ofiices  on  a 
scale  of  corresponding  magnificence  with  the 
palace.  He  has  made  great  improvements 
in  the  park,  having,  at  much  expense,  en- 
larged it,  by  buyingup  a  portion  of  the  toAvn 
of  Hamilton.  He  has  also  carried  an  ap  • 
proach  from  the  palace  for  nearly  a  couple 
of  miles,  to  Bothwell  Bridge,  on  the  road  to 
GlasgOAv,  on  the  opposite  side  to  Chatel- 
herault and  CadzoAV  forest. 

But  the  most  recent  Avork  in  which  the 
duke  has  been  engaged,  is  not  the  least 
magnificent  of  his  undertakings.  In  front 
of  the  palace  and  distant  from  it  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  on  a  mound  covered  Avith 
large  evergreens  overhanging  the  river  Clyde, 
he  has  erected  a  lofty  and  splendid  mauso- 
leum. The  plan  is  a  restoration  of  the 
Porcian  tomb  near  Rome.  The  lower  apart- 
ment is  a  crypt  supported  on  a  massive 
pillar  and  arclies,  and  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  A'aults  destined  to  receive  the  gene- 
rations past  and  to  come  of  the  house  of 
Hamilton.  The  next  story  is  a  hall  one 
hundred  feet  in  height,  entirely  lighted  from 
al)Ove  by  a  crystal  cupola,  and  which  may 
be  appropriately  used  as  a  chapel.  This  re- 
markable building  is  entirely  composed  of 
large  blocks  of  beautifully  liCAvn  stone.  A 
detailed  account  of  the  treasures  contained 
in  Hamilton  Avoukl  be  a  most  valuable  con- 
tribution to  artistic  history.  jMeauAvhile  Ave 
have  not  been  misemployed  if  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  directing  the  attention  of  the 
English  nation  to  tlie  most  valuable  of  those 
treasures  Avhich  our  country  possesses  in 
rich  abundance,  but  of  Avhich  our  country- 
men are  in  general  as  yet  so  little  aware. 

BOULTIBROOKE,  in  the  county  of  Hereford, 
the  seat  of  Sir  Harford  James  Jones  Brydges, 
Bart.,  a  descendent  of  Colonel  James  Jones, 
so  distinguished  in  the  wars  of  Queen  Anne, 
but  pre-eminently  so  on  the  field  of  Blenheim. 
In  that  battle  he  lost  his  arm,  and  AA-as  pre- 
sented by  her  Majesty  in  person  with  an 
elegant  SAvord,  inscribed  "  The  gift  of  Queen 
Anne,"  Avhich  is  still  preserved  in  the  family 
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as  an  honourable  memorial  of  the  glory  of 
their  gallant  ancestor. 

The  jn-esent  mansion  was  built  in  1815  by 
Sir  Harford  Jones  Brydges,  the  father  of  the 
gentleman  now  possessmg  it. 

ALDENHAM  ABBEY,  near  Watford,  Hert- 
fordshire, the  seat  of  William  Stnart,  Esq., 
who  is  in  the  commission  of  the  peace  for 
tlie  county  of  Herts  and  the  liberty  of  St 
Alban's,  as  also  a  magistrate  and  deputy- 
lieutenant  for  the  county  of  Bedford.  Mr 
Stuart  is  eldest  son  of  the  Hon.  and  Most 
Rev.  William  Stuart,  Archbisliop  of  Armagh, 
and  grandson  of  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Bute. 

This  mansion  was  built  in  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century,  by  George  Woodford 
Tliellusson,  Esq.,  from  whom  it  passed  to 
Admiral  Sir  Charles  jNIorice  Pole,  Bart. 
Upon  his  death,  in  1830,  it  came  into  the 
possession  of  tlie  present  owner  by  marriage 
vnth  his  eldest  daughter,  Henrietta  J\laria 
Sarah  Pole. 

Aldenham  Abbej'  is  a  castellated  building, 
not  perhaps  remarkable  for  extent,  but  ex- 
ceedingly convenient  within.  It  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  river  Colne,  a  feAv  miles  only 
from  Cassiobury  Park,  the  Watford  Railway 
station,  and  St.  Alban's,  and  in  a  country 
remarkable  foi  its  quiet  picturesque  beauty, 
so  essentially  English. 

MARBUIIY  HALL,  near  Whitchurch,  Shrop- 
shire, the  seat  of  Domville  H.  C.  Poole,  Esq. 
It  stands  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
market-town  of  ^Vhitchurch,  a  place  an 
ciently  called  Album  Monasterium,  and 
Blancminster,  probably  from  some  monastery 
of  White  Friars  having  existed  here  at  one 
time,  although  it  is  not  mentioned  in  any 
records.  The  name  is  still  preserved,  but 
under  an  English  form,  in  its  more  modern 
appellation  of  Whitchurch,  a  corruption  of 
White  Cluircli. 

Marbury  Hall  was  erected  by  the  present 
owner  in  the  year  1814,  upon  ground  that 
had  never  before  been  occupied  by  any 
building.  It  is  an  elegant  modern  edifice,  in 
which  convenience  and  comfort  have  been 
more  studied  than  architectural  grandeur. 
The  grounds  about  it  are  verdant  and  un- 
dulating, fidl  of  those  gentle  risings  and 
hollows  which  are  so  often  found  diversifying 
the  face  of  English  landscape,  and  relieving 
them  from  the  charge  of  tameness.  In  the 
same  parish,  but  at  some  distance,  are  hue 
lakes,  respectively  named  Osmere,  Black- 
mere,  and  Brown  Mosswater  ;  besides  several 
brooks,  one  of  which,  called  Red  Brook, 
is  the  boundary  between  England  and 
Wales. 

EDENHALL,  Cumberland,  the  seat  of  Sir 
George    Musgravc,    Bart.,    the    descendant 


of  one  of  our  most  ancient  and  eminent 
families.  Watered  by  the  silvery  stream 
from  which  the  name  is  derived,  and  em- 
bosomed in  richly- wooded  groves,  pecu- 
liarl)'-  our  country's  own,  Edenhall,  "  aula 
ad  rivum  Eden,"  is  one  of  those  lovely  spots 
so  abundantly  scatteied  over  the  beautiful 
county  of  Cumberland  This  estate,  situated 
in  the  forest  of  Inglewood,  was  first  granted 
to  Henry,  son  of  Swcine,  the  second  brother 
of  Adam  Fitzsweine,  and  is  next  found, 
tem2y.  Henry  III.,  in  the  possession  of  Robert 
Turpe,  whose  grandson,  Robert  Turpe,  left 
two  daughters  and  co-heirs,  one  of  whom 
Julian,  wedded,  1  EdAvard  HI.,  AVilliain 
Stapleton.  Subsequently,  for  five  genera- 
tions, her  descendants,  the  Stapletons,  held 
the  property;  but  at  length  their  direct 
male  line  foiled,  and  Edenhall  was  conveyed 
by  Joan  de  Stapleton  in  marriage  to  Sir 
Thomas  de  Musgrave.  This  alliance,  which 
first  fixed  the  j\Iusgraves  on  the  banks  of  the 
Eden,  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI., 
and  from  that  period  to  the  present  its  de- 
scendants have  continued  resident  there  in 
repute  and  honour. 

"  The  martial  and  warlike  family "  of 
jMusgrave,  as  it  is  styled  by  Camden,  was 
renowned  in  border  warfare  and  border  min- 
strelsy from  the  earliest  period,  and  has 
maintained  an  unbroken  male  succession, 
even  to  the  present  day.  It  draws  its  lineage 
from  one  of  the  Conqueror's  companions, 
who  obtained  a  grant  of  Scaleby  Castle. 
Such  a  gift  is  the  best  testimony  to  his 
qualities  as  a  soldier  ;  for  in  those  days  the 
stout  heart  and  ready  hand  were  those  alone 
that  were  requited.  The  high  repute  of  the  first 
settler  suffered  no  diminution  in  its  descent 
through  many  generations;  but  rather  like 
some  stream,  deepened  and  widened  in  its 
downward  couise  from  the  fountain-head, 
till  it  swelled  into  a  noble  river. 

In  early  times  the  chief  sent  of  the  jMus- 
graves  was  at  j\Iusgrave,  in  Westmorland, 
and  subsequently  at  Hartley  Castle,  in  the 
same  county;  but  after  their  alliance  with 
the  Stapletons,  Edenhall  seduced  them  from 
their  former  residences.  The  present  posses- 
sor is  Sir  George  Musgrave,  tenth  baronet. 
His  immediate  ancestor.  Sir  Philip  Mus- 
gra\e,  who  acquired  great  renown  under  tlie 
royal  banner  during  the  civil  war,  at  ]\Iarston 
j\Ioor,  as  Governor  of  Carlisle,  at  Worcester, 
and  imder  the  heroic  Countess  of  Derby  in 
the  Isle  of  ]\lan,  had  a  Avarrant,  after  the 
Restoration,  raising  him  to  the  peerage  as 
Baron  Musgrave,  of  Hartley  Castle,  but  the 
patent  was  never  taken  out.  This  gallant 
cavalier's  grand  uncle,  Tliomas  Musgrave, 
was  Captain  of  Bew  Castle,  and  occurs  in  a 
curious  indenture  of  the  time,  which  exhibits 
the  form  and  manner  of  proceeding  to  the 
ancient  trial  at  arms  in  single  combat.     A 
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copy  of  this  deed  will  not,  we  think,  be  un- 
interesting : 

"  It  is  agreed  between  Thomas  Musgrave  and  Lancelot 
Carleton,  for  the  true  trial  of  such  controversies  as  are  be- 
twixt them,  to  have  it  openly  tried  by  way  of  combat,  before 
God  and  the  face  of  the  world,  in  Canonby  Ilobue,  before 
England  and  Scotland,  upon  Thursday  m  Easter  week, 
being  the  8tb  day  of  April  nextensuing,  a.d.,  1602,  betwixt 
nine  of  the  clock  and  one  of  the  same  day  :  to  fight  on 
foot;  to  be  armed  with  jack  and  steel  cap,  plaite  sleeves, 
plaite  breeches,  plaite  socks,  two  swords,  the  blades  to  be 
one  yard  and  half  a  quarter  of  length,  two  Scotch  dag- 
gers, or  dirks,  at  their  girdles,  and  either  of  them  to 
pro\'ide  armour  and  weapons  for  themselves,  according' 
to  this  indenture.  Two  gentlemen  to  be  appointed  in  the 
field  to  ^•iew  both  the  parties,  to  see  that  they  both  be  equal 
in  arms  and  weapons,  according  to  this  indenture  ;  and 
being  so  viewed,  the  gentlemen  to  lide  to  the  rest  of  the 
company,  and  to  leave  them ;  but  two  boys,  viewed  by 
the  gentlemen,  to  be  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  to  hold 
their  horses.  In  testimony  of  this,  our  agreement,  we 
have  both  set  our  hands  to  this  indenture  of  intent :  all 
matters  shaU  be  made  so  plain  as  there  shall  be  no  ques- 
tions to  stick  upon  that  day ;  which  indenture  as  a 
witness,  shall  be  delivered  to  two  gentlemen ;  and  for 
that  it  is  convenient  the  world  should  be  pri^-y  to  every 
particular  of  the  ground  of  the  quarrel,  we  have  agreed 
to  set  it  down  in  this  uidenture  betwixt  us,  that  knowing 
the  quarrel  their  eyes  may  be  witness  of  the  trial." 

The  Gkounds  of  the  Quareel. 

1.  Lancelot  Carleton  did  charge  Thomas  Musgrave, 
before  the  Lords  of  her  Majesty's  Privy  Council,  that 
Lancelot  Carleton  was  told  by  a  gentleman,  one  of  her 
Jlajesty's  sworn  servants,  that  Tliomas  Slusgrave  had 
offered  to  deliver  her  Jlajesty's  castle  of  Bewcastle  to 
the  King  of  Scots;  and  to  which  the  same  Lancelot 
Carleton  had  a  letter  under  the  gentleman's  own  hand 
for  his  discharge. 

2.  He  charged  him  that,  whereas  her  iMajesty  doth 
yearly  bestow  a  great  fee  upon  him  as  captain  of  Bew- 
castle, to  aid  and  defend  her  Majesty's  subjects,  therein 
Thomas  Musgrave  hath  neglected  his  duty ;  for  that  her 
Majesty's  Castle  of  Bewcastle  was,  by  him,  made  a  den  of 
thieves,  and  an  harbour  and  receipt  for  murderers,  felons, 
and  all  sorts  of  misdemeanours,  &c. 

Thomas  Musgrave  doth  deny  all  this  charge,  and 
saith,  that  he  will  prove  that  Lancelot  Carleton  doth 
faulsely  belie  him,  and  will  prove  the  same  by  way  of 
combat,  according  to  the  inelenture ;  Lancelot  Carleton 
hath  entertained  the  challenge,  and  by  God's  permission, 
will  prove  it  true,  as  before  ;  and  bath  set  his  hand  to 
the  same. 

TriO:MAS   MUSGRAVE. 
LANCELOT  CARLETON. 

What  the  event  of  the  combat  was  we  do 
not  find. 

The  mansion  of  Edenhall  is  a  handsome 
stone  structure,  built  in  the  taste  which  pre- 
vailed about  the  time  of  the  Charleses.  In 
the  house  are  some  good  old-fashioned 
apartments,  and  throughout  the  grounds  the 
most  picturesque  scenery  opens  on  the  view. 
Among  the  family  treasures  the  most  care- 
fully preserved  relic  is  the  famous  old  drink- 
ing glass,  called  the  "  Luck  of  Edenhall." 
The  letters  "  I.H.S."  on  the  top  indicate  the 
sacred  use  from  which  it  has  been  perverted 
— but  tradition  gives  to  it  a  curious  associa- 
tion. The  legendary  tale  records  that  it  was 
seized  from  a  company  of  fairies,  who  were 
sporting  near  a  spring  in  the  garden,  called 
St.  Cuthbert's  Well,  and  who,  after  an  in- 
effectual struggle  to  regain  the  pilfered 
chalice,  vanished  into  air,  singing — 

"  If  that  glass  either  break  or  fall, 
Farewell  the  luck  of  Edenhall." 


This  fairy  chalice  may  yet  be  seen  at 
Edenhall  by  those  who  have  the  good  fortune 
to  be  invited  guests  at  the  table  of  Sir  George 
Musgrave,  the  present  possessor  of  that 
ancient  mansion.  On  rare  occasions  the  cup 
is  brought  from  its  sanctuary  with  all  the 
honours  due  to  so  ancient  a  relic,  and  being 
filled  to  the  brim  with  the  choicest  vintage, 
is  presented  to  each  guest  in  succession. 
Yet  would  we  not  advise  the  uninitiated  in 
Bacchanalian  mysteries  to  lay  rash  hands 
upon  it,  seeing  that  he  wlio  drinks  at  all  is 
expected  to  empty  the  goblet  at  a  single 
draught. 

Did  our  space  permit,  we  would  add  to 
this  brief  record  of  EdenhalPs  fair  demesne 
the  local  ballads  associated  ynth  its  his- 
tory, especially  "Johnny  Armstrong's  Last 
Good  Night,"  and  "  the  pleasant  ballad, 
shewing  how  two  valiant  knights.  Sir  John 
Armstrong  and  Sir  IMichael  Musgrave,  fell 
in  love  with  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Lady 
Dacre  of  the  North,  and  of  the  great  strife 
that  happened  between  them  for  her,  and 
how  they  wrought  the  death  of  one  lum- 
dred  men." 

NEWBUEGK  PARK,  or  NEV/BURGH  PRIORY 
in  the  county  of  York,  the  seat  of  Sir  George 
AVombwell,  Bart.,  maternal  grandson  of  the 
last  Earl  Fauconberg. 

In  1145,  Newburgh  was  a  priory  or  abbey 
of  Austin  Canons.  Since  the  dissolution  of 
monasteries  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  it  has, 
without  interruption,  been  possessed  by  the 
Belasyse  family,  afterwards  created  Earls 
of  Fauconberg.  JFrom  them  it  has  descended, 
in  default  of  a  more  immediate  male  line,  to 
the  present  owner. 

The  mansion  of  Newburgh  Park  is  very 
extensive,  covering  about  three  acres  of 
ground.  A  great  part  of  it  is  Gothic,  as 
originally  erected  in  1145,  and  the  Avhole 
building  retains  a  strikingly  monastic  cha- 
racter. The  windows,  however,  are  more 
recent  insertions,  being  principally  square- 
headed,  with  mouldings  of  the  Elizabethan 
period.  The  south  corner  of  the  east  end 
has  twice  suffered  from  fire,  and  has  been 
rebuilt  on  a  grander  scale,  Avith  circular 
projections,  which  give  it  a  castellated  ap- 
pearance. 

The  park  and  grounds  are  extensive  and 
highly  pictiu-esque,  possessing  all  the  ad- 
vantages that  hanging  woods  of  a  noble  and 
majestic  growth  can  add  to  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  hill  and  dale.  Tlie  natural  beauty 
of  the  landscape  is  moreover  considerably 
heightened  by  the  waters  of  a  broad  and 
placid  lake  that  serves  as  a  natural  mirror 
to  the  surrounding  scenery. 

SELSBON  HOUSE,  anciently  written  Seles- 
dune,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  about  three 
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miles  from  Croydon,  the  seat  of  George 
Robert  Smith,  Esq.,  fii-st  cousin  of  the  pre- 
sent Lord  Caringtou.  Mr.  G.  R.  Smith, 
who  is  a  magistrate  and  Deputy-Lieutenant 
for  Surrey,  and  served  as  its  liigli  sheriff  hi 
1852,  was  formerly  IMember  of  Parliament 
for  Midhurst,  and  more  recently  for  High 
Wycombe.  In  early  times,  Selsdon  formed 
part  of  the  manor  of  Sanderstead,  and  was 
granted  to  the  Abbey  of  Hyde,  near  "Win- 
chester, by  Athelfleda,  the  royal  consort  of 
King  Edgar,  and  mother  of  Saint  Edward, 
who,  to  the  title  of  a  sovereign,  added  that 
of  a  martyr.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  it  of  course  shared  the  same  fate  as 
all  other  church-lands ;  being  torn  from  its 
legitimate  possessors,  and  given  to  those 
that  had  no  earthly  claim  to  it  beyond  the 
arbitrary  will  of  this  most  despotic  of  Eng- 
lish monarchs.  It  then  passed  through 
several  hands  in  the  fluctuations  of  time,  till 
at  length  it  became  the  property  of  John 
Ownsted,  Esq.,  of  Sanderstead  Court,  who, 
from  the  following  inscription  upon  his 
monument,  was  Serjeant  of  Carriages  to 
Elizabeth  :  — 

"  Here  lieth  the  bodie  of  John  Ownstede, 
Esquyre,  of  Sanderstede  Corte,  servaunt  to 
tlie  most  excellent  Princess,  and  our  dread 
sovereigne  Queene  Elizabeth,  and  serjant  of 
her  Maties  Carriage  by  y^  space  of  40  yeres. 
He  died  in  the  66  yere  of  his  age,  on  the 
9tb  of  August,  1600." 

This  monument  is  of  white  marble,  stand- 
ing under  an  arch  against  the  nortliern  wall 
in  Sanderstead  Church,  and  exhibits  tlie 
figure  of  a  man  in  armour.  Upon  the  desk, 
before  which  lie  is  kneeling,  lies  an  open 
volume,  intended,  no  doubt,  to  represent  a 
book  of  prayer. 

We  next  iind  Selsdon  in  the  possession  of 
the  Bowyers,  and  passing  over  some  inter- 
mediate changes,  in  the  bands  of  William 
Coles,  Esq.  By  him  it  was  disposed  of  to  the 
late  George  Smith,  Esq.,  M.P.,  brother  of 
Robert,  1st  Lord  Carington.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  estate  by  his  eldest  son,  George 
Robert  Smith,  Esq.,  the  present  owner  of  it. 

This  mansion,  which  presents  an  elegant 
exterior,  is  situated  upon  a  high  ground, 
where  formerly  was  a  small  house  belonging 
to  the  family  of  the  Bowyers.  The  late 
proprietor  made  considerable  additions  to 
the  present  building,  and  it  may  now  be 
described  as  being  of  a  castellated  Gothic 
character.  To  this  again,  some  iaw  years 
ago,  the  gentleman  now  owning  the  estate 
added  a  handsome  conservatory  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan style  of  architecture  ;  and,  different 
as  the  styles  may  be  in  some  respects,  they 
here  blend  together,  and  harmonize  very 
happily. 

The  nature  of  the  ground  has  led  to  the 
gardens  being  formed  m  terraces,  the  effect 


of  which  is  exceedinglj^  pleasing  to  the  eye, 
while  the  scenery  around;is  of  a  still,  secluded 
character.  From  the  house  itself,  with  the 
advantage  of  the  eminence  whereon  it  stands, 
a  noble  view  is  obtained  over  the  two  coun- 
ties of  Kent  and  Surrey. 

BELLAMOUR  HALL,  Rugeley,  Staffordshire, 
the  seat  of  J.  O.  Oldham,  Esq.  The  old 
house,  which  also  bore  this  name,  was  built 
by  Herbert  Aston,  Esq.,  the  third  son  of  Sir 
Walter  Aston,  the  friend  and  patron  of  the 
poet  Drayton,  who  dedicated  to  him  his 
"  Epistle  of  the  Black  Prince,"  and  speaks 
of  their  intimacy  in  these  glowing  terms  : 

"  Oui-  interchaiigert  and  deliberate  choice 

Is  •with  more  firme  and  true  election  sorted 
Than  stands  in  censure  of  the  conimon  voyce, 

I'hat  -with  light  humour  fondly  is  transported  ; 
Nor  take  I  pattern  of  another's  praise, 

But  Tvhat  my  pen  can  constantly  avows ; 
Nor  Tvalkc  more  publique,  nor  obscurer  waies 

Than,  vertue  bids,  and  judgement  will  show." 

Shortly  after  the  marriage  of  Herbert 
with  Catherine  Thimelby,  his  father.  Sir 
Walter,  gave  him  some  property  at  Colton, 
a  village  about  six  miles  distant  from  his 
O'ttni  residence  of  Tixhall.  Upon  this  ground 
Herbert  built  the  old  house  in  question,  a 
part  of  which  still  remains  ;  and  as  it  was  in 
a  great  measure  finished  by  the  benevolent 
assistance  of  his  friends,  he  called  it  Bella- 
inour.  This  building  dates  somewhere  about 
the  year  1650. 

In  the  absence  of  any  heir  male,  this  estate 
passed  to  Mary,  Lady  Blount  (daughter  and 
co-heir  of  James,  5th  Lord  Aston),  who, 
about  fifty-three  years  ago,  erected  the  house 
that  we  now  see.  By  her  son,  Edward 
Blount,  Esq.,  the  property  was  sold  to  the 
present  owner. 

The  new  edifice  is  built  of  stone,  and  is 
nearly  square,  the  rooms  being  lofty  and 
handsome.  The  situation  was  most  judici- 
ously chosen,  between  Ingestre,  Earl  Talbot's, 
and  Blithiield,  Lord  Bagot's. 

HARRY  TOWN  HALL,  Cheshire,  three  miles 
from  Stockport,  the  seat  of  Joshua  Bruck- 
shaw,  Esq.,  a  magistrate  and  deputy-lieute- 
nant of  the  county.  This  estate  has  been 
possessed  by  the  same  family  for  a  very  long 
period,  in  the  course  of  which  we  find  the 
name  variously  written  Brodockshaw,  Brock- 
sliaw,  and  Brookshaw,  till  it  finally  set- 
tled down  into  Brucksliaw.  Tlie  house 
itself  was  probably  called  Harry  Town  Hall, 
from  the  name  of  some  yet  earlier  proprietor; 
but  for  this  we  can  offer  nothing  beyond 
conjecture,  as  there  are  no  known  documents 
that  vouch  for  such  a  fact. 

The  old  mansion  was  erected  in  the  fif- 
teenth century  by  Harry  Bruckshaw,  but 
was  pulled    down   and  rebuilt  in    1671  by 
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John  Bruckshaw,  as  appears  from  the 
initials  of  John  and  Sarah  Bruckshaw,  with 
that  date  appended  over  the  door  of  the 
entrance-halL 

The  exterior  of  this  mansion  is  exceedingly 
striking  and  picturesque ;  the  windows  m 
some  parts  seeming  to  peep  out  of  masses 
of  green  foliage  tliat  completely  hide  the 
walls.  The  interior  is  a  handsome  specimen 
of  that  half-Gothic,  half-arabesque  style  of 
building  that  so  much  prevailed  in  the  time 
of  Charles  the  Second,  and  whicli  may  not 
inaptly  be  called  the  romance  of  architecture. 

ELSHAM  HAIL,  near  Brigg,  Lincolnshire, 
the  seat  of  Thomas  George  Corbett,  Esq.,  who 
formerly  represented  in  Parliament  the  south- 
ern division  of  the  county.  This  estate  was  one 
of  the  many  grants  made  on  the  dissolution 
of  monasteries  to  Charles  Brandon,  the  great 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  whose  arms  are  engraved 
upon  a  sun-dial  in  the  garden.  It  after- 
wards passed  into  the  family  of  Oldfield, 
and  Sir  John,  the  last  male  descendant  of 
that  name,  sold  the  reversion  of  it  to  his 
coiisij],  Mr.  TJjompson,  reserving  to  himself 
a  life-interest  in  the  property. 

From  the  Thompsons  (a  branch  of  whom 
were  ennobled  under  the  title  of  Haversham), 
Elsham  came,  in  1788,  to  the  Corbetts  by  the 
will  of  Robert  Thompson,  Esq.,  the  last  of 
that  family,  who  bequeathed  it,  with  other 
estates,  to  his  grand-niece,  Elizabeth,  only 
child  and  heir  of  Humphrey  Edwin,  Esq.,  by 
Mary  his  wife,  only  child  of  "William  Thomp- 
son, elder  brother  of  the  above  Robert.  This 
Elizabeth  married  Thomas  Coibett,  of  Darn 
hall,  and  from  them  Elsham  has  descended 
to  their  grandson,  the  present  possessor. 

Elsham  Hall  was  built  on  the  site  of  the 
priory  of  that  name  by  the  families  of  Old- 
tield  and  Thompson,  but  has  since  then  un- 
dergone many  alterations.  It  is  a  large,  com- 
modious house,  with  a  stone  front,  standing 
at  the  foot  of  a  ridge  of  hills,  and  with  a 
blended  aspect  of  ancient  and  modern  times. 
Attached  to  it  are  extensive  gardens  and 
pleasure-grounds,  and  the  surrounding  comi- 
try  abounds  in  line  trees  and  thriving  plan- 
tations. 

DARNHALL  HALL,  about  six  miles  from 
IMiddlewich,  Cheshire,  the  seat  of  Thomas 
George  Corbett,  Esq.,  late  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  the  northern  division  of  Lincoln- 
shu-e.  The  manor  in  ancient  times  belonged 
to  the  Earls  of  Chester,  and  became,  subse- 
quently— being  then  called  Darnhall  Park — 
the  summer  residence  of  the  monks  of  Vale 
Royal.  Soon  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries,  we  find  it  in  the  hands  of  Sir 
Reginald  Corbett,  one  of  the  Justices  of  the 
Common  Pleas.  In  the  reign  of  .James  the 
First,  the  Corbetts  sold  it  to  Richard  Lee, 


Esq.,  of  whose  descendant,  John  Lee,  father 
to  the  American  general  of  that  name,  it 
was  purchased  back  into  the  Corbett  family 
about  the  year  1730,  by  William  Corbett, 
Esq.,  Treasurer  of  the  Navy. 

Darnhall  Hall  Avas  built  by  the  Corbetts 
upon  the  site  of  the  ancient  monastery, 
which  had  been  occupied  by  the  monks  upon 
their  removal  from  Dore  by  King  Edward  I. 
At  this  time  it  was  purely  an  Elizabethan 
structure,  but  about  sixty -five  years  ago  it 
was  much  altered  and  modernized  by  Thomas 
Corbett,  Esq.  It  stands  in  the  midst  of 
well-wooded  grounds,  and  in  the  township 
of  the  same  name.  Among  the  prophecies 
of  Nixon,  the  Cheshire  Prophet,  there  is  one 
that  "  Darnhall  Park  shall  be  hacked  and 
hewn." 

DABESBURY  HALL,  near  Preston  Brook, 
Cheshire,  the  seat  of  Samuel  Beckett  Chad- 
Avick,  Esq.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.  the 
estate  was  possessed  by  a  family  deriving 
their  name  from  it.  From  them  the  manor 
passed  to  Henry  Le  Norreys,  m  right  of  his 
wife  i\Iargery  Daresbery,  as  the  name  then 
appears  ^to  have  been  spelt.  In  1.344,  Cle- 
mentina, the  daughter  and  heir  of  Alan  Le 
Norreys,  conveyed  it  by  marriage  to  William 
Danyers — subsequently  called  Daniell— of 
whose  descendants  the  HaU  was  purchased 
in  1756,  by  George  Heron,  Esq.  His  son, 
the  Rev.  George  Heron,  again  sold  it  m  1832 
to  Samuel  Cliadwick,  Esq.,  the  father  of  the 
present  OAvner. 

The  Hall,  which  was  re-built  by  George 
Heron,  Esq.,  in  1756,  is  a  substantial  brick 
building  with  stone  quoins,  and  consists  of 
three  stories.  It  stands  upon  elcA^ated 
ground  in  the  centre  of  the  estate,  sheltered 
upon  the  north-east  by  plantations  and  a  fine 
rookery;, while  towards  the  north-west  it  com- 
mands an  extensive  prospect  over  the  vale 
of  the  IMersey,  including  lialton  Castle  and 
the  Lancashire  Hills.  The  park  and  plea- 
sure-grounds are  not  very  extensive,  but  they 
abound  in  shrubs  and  trees  of  various  kinds, 
the  whole  presenting  an  exceedmgly  pic- 
turesque appearance. 

THE  HOOK,  Hertfordshire,  in  the  parish  of 
Northaw,  or  Northa  Hagh,  vulgarly  called 

North  Hall,  the  seat  of Acworth,  Esq. 

The  mansion  was  built  in  1829  by  Benjainui 
Cherry,  Esq.,  of  Avhom  it  was  purchased  )jy 
the  present  owner.  It  is  in  the  Italian  Bel- 
videre  style  of  architecture,  and  is  beautifully 
placed  upon  a  garden  terrace,  with  park-like 
grounds  about  it,  consisting  of  about  one 
hundi'ed  and  seven  acres,  Avhich  include 
some  meadow-land  and  a  small  wood. 

The  parish  of  NorthaAV  has  been  much 
celebrated  for  a  mineral  spring,  that  rises 
about  half-a-mile  from  the  village  of  the  sarae 
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name.  Owing  to  tliereal  or  supposed  virtues 
of  this  water,  Northaw  at  one  time  was  the 
favourite  resort  of  many  families  during  the 
summer  season ;  but  it  would  seem  to  have 
reached  the  zenith  of  its  fame  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  So  great  mdeed  was  its  repute, 
that  the  king,  by  a  document  dated  from 
Hampton  Court,  11th  September,  1660, 
granted  his  permission  for  its  being  called 
the  "King's  Well,"  and  directed  Sir  William 
Bowles,  Master  of  his  Fonts,  to  deliver  one 
of  his  best  fonts  to  the  keeper  of  tlie  well,  or 
the  bearer  of  the  grant,  for  the  use  and  benelit 
of  all  such  persons  as  should  resort  thither. 
The  water,  upon  being  analyzed  by  Dr. 
Rutty,  of  Dublin,  was  found  to  contain  250 
grains  of  sediment,  which  consisted  of  225 
grains  of  saline,  and  25  grains  of  earthy 
matter,  mostly  calcareous. 

ABLINGTON   MANOR  HOUSE,    the  seat  of 
Rev.  C.  Coxwell,  in  the  parish  of  Bibury,  is 
seven  miles   from   Cirencester,  situated    in 
a  retired  but  beautifully-wooded  valley,  on 
the  celebrated  trout  stream,  the  Colne.     The 
manor  of  Ablington  is  of  great   antiquity. 
Ralpli  de  Willington  and  Olirapias,  his  wife. 
]3urcliased  a  moiety  of  the  manor  9th  John ; 
John   de  Willington  had  a  charter  of  free 
warren  in  Ablington  3rd  of  Edwaixl  II. ;   Sir 
Ralph  AVillington  held  the   manor  22ad   of 
Edward  III. ;  Sir  John  de  Willington  was 
seized  thereof  2nd  of  Richard  II.  ;  Joan,  for- 
merly the  wife  of  Ralph  de  Willington,  after- 
wards the  wife  and  widow  of  Tliomas  West, 
held  the  manor  6th  of  Henry  IV.     From  tlie 
Willlngtons   it  passed  to  William  Poulton 
and "  Isabella  his  wife,  and  thence    to   her 
kinsman  and  heir,  Sir  Thomas   Beaumont, 
who  held  the  same  29th  Henry  VI.     From 
this  family  it  passed  to  the   Bassets,  who 
levied  a  fine  of  the  manor  to  Richard,  Bi.shop 
of  Durham,  and  divers  great  persons,  among 
which  was  Sir  Giles  d'Aubeny,  16th  Henry 
VII.  Giles  Lord  d'Aubeny  died,  seized  there- 
of, 6th  Henry  VIII.,  and  a  livery  of  the  same 
manor   was  granted  to  Henry  Lord  d'Au- 
beny, his  son.    Tliis  manor  was  also  granted 
to_  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and,  after  his  at- 
tainder, to   James   Basset,  4th   Mary:  and 
again    confirmed    to    Arthur   Basset,   who 
sold  it  to  John  Coxwell,  since  Avhich  period 
the  manor    and  estate  have    continued   in 
his  descendants.      The  mansion  was   built 
in    the  year    1590,    as   appears    from    the 
following    inscription   over    the    porch,    in 
a  stone  recess  ■.— "  Pleade  tliou  my  cause,  0 
Lord.  By  lohn  Coxwel,  ano  Domeny,  1590." 
The  Coxwells  had  large  possessions  at  Ciren- 
cester, and  a  street  there  is  still  called  after 
their  family  name. 

HOPTON    COURT    is   situate    on   a    knoll 
above  the  village  of  Hopton  Wafers,  wJiich 


lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Titterstoue  Clee  Hill, 
about  two  miles  from  Cleobury  Mortimer, 
on  the  road  to  Ijudlow.     The  brook  which 
runs  through  this   picturesque  valley,   falls 
into    the    Rea,  which  joins   the    Term,    a 
tributary  of  the  Severn.     The  ancient  man- 
sion of  the  Ilydes  stood  on  the  margin  of 
the   stream,   being  the   manor   house,  then 
called  the  Court  of  Hopton  Wafers.     A  few 
old  yew  trees  alone  remain  to  mark  the  spot, 
where  on  the  22nd  of  June,  1604,  we  find 
that  Richard  Hyde  the  elder  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  and  heir,  Humphrey  Hyde,  gentle- 
man, who  was  succeeded  in  1678  by  Hercules 
Hyde,  of  Hopton  Wafers,  and  JMargaret  his 
wife.       Their    son,    Richard,  by   his    wife 
Dorothy,  had   a  son,    Richard  Hyde,  who 
married    Sarah    Charlett,   spinster,    of    the 
county  of  Hereford,  and  was  seated  at  Hop- 
ton   in   1708.     Tradition   reports   tliat  this 
lady  was  killed   in  one   of  the  mills ;    for 
there  were  formerly  blade  mills,  and,  until  re- 
cently, paper  mills  on  the  estate.     The  issue 
of  this   marriage  was  an  only  child,    ]Mary 
Hyde,  spinster,  who,  after  tlie  death  of  her 
father,  in  1744,  conveyed  the  Hopton  estate, 
for  £2,.300,  to  Joseph  Oldham,  gentleman, 
wlio,  in  1770,  pulled  down  the  old  manor 
house,  and  built  a  new  mansion   on  more 
elevated  ground,  adjoining  the  old  site.   This 
property  he  sold  for  £14,000,  in   1779,    to 
John  Hale,  Esq.,  of  Bewdley,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  nephew,  Curteis  Hale,  Esq.,  in 
1783.      This  gentleman  in    1798  conveyed 
the  manor  house  and  estate  for  £19,520,  to 
Thomas  Botfield,  of  Court  of  Hill,  Esq.,  wlio, 
taking  possession  in  jNIay,  1803,  was   suc- 
ceeded on  his  death  on  the  17th  of  January, 
1843,  by  his  widow,  Lucy  Botfield. 

The  advowson  of  the  Rectory  of  Hopton 
Wafers  was  sold  by  Curteis  Hale,  Esq.,  to 
Joseph  Cotton,  Esq.,  who  re-sold  it  to 
Thomas  Botfield,  Esq.  Mr.  Loudon  in  his 
work  on  forming,  improving,  and  managing 
country  residences,  gives,  in  plate  29,  a  view 
of  Hopton  Court  as  built  by  Mr.  Oldham, 
suggesting  its  alteration  in  the  castellated 
style,  as  shown  in  plate  30  of  the  quarto 
edition  of  that  work,  published  at  London 
in  1806.  This  plan  was  not  adopted,  and 
the  house  received  an  additional  story,  with 
the  decoration  of  a  portico  from  the  designs 
of  IMr.  Nash,  in  1811—13.  A  modest 
entrance  leads  to  the  principal  rooms,  which 
are  more  remarkable  for  their  propor- 
tions than  their  size,  and  in  tlieir  perfect 
adaptation  to  the  requirements  of  their  in- 
mates, are  eminently  conducive  to  the  pro- 
verbial comfort  of  an  English  home.  'Fhe 
grounds  were  formed  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Repton,  and  extensive  walks  through 
the  dingle  render  their  natural  beauties 
easily  accessible.  The  view  from  the  terrace 
before  the  house  embraces  the  valley  and 
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its  village,  with  the  parish  church,  and  the 
Tower  of  St.  John,  Doddington,  on  the  side 
of  the  Titterstone,  edifices  which  owe  their 
existence  to  the  piety  and  muuiticence  of  the 
recent  proprietor  of  Hopton  Court,  and  are 
therefore  not  the  least  pleasing  objects  in 
the  prospect. 

CALWICH  ABBEY,  Derbyshire,  four  miles 
west  of  Ashbourn,  the  seat  of  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  Augustus  Duncombe.  It  was  the  site 
of  a  hermitage,  belonging  to  tlie  priory  of 
Kenilworth,  to  which  it  was  given  before  the 
year  1148  by  Nicholas  de  Gresley  Fitz  Nigell, 
and  therein  was  placed  a  sinall  convent  of 
Black  Canons — Carthusians.  Henry  the 
Eighth  exchanged  this  house  for  the  manor 
of  East  Molsey  with  the  monks  of  Merton  in 
Surrey,  but  at  tlie  dissolution  of  monasteries 
granted  it  to  John  Fleetwood,  Esq.,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  ancient  Lancashire  family  of  tliat 
name,  and  witli  his  descendants  it  continued 
for  several  generations.  The  uses  to  which 
it  was  applied  by  the  new  owner  seem 
greatly  to  have  scandalized  the  old  topogra- 
pher, Erdeswicke,  who,  in  his  dry  way,  ob- 
serves, 16G0,  "  From  Mayfield,  Dove  passeth 
to  Calwich,  whereof  I  can  only  make  this 
report,  that  being,  or  belonging  to,  a  cell,  or 
house  of  religion,  now  a  Lancashire  gentle- 
man is  owner  thereof,  who  (as  I  liave  heard) 
hath  made  a  parlour  of  the  chancel,  a  liall  of 
the  church,  and  a  kitchen  of  the  steeple  ; 
which  may  be  true,  for  I  have  known  a  gen- 
tleman in  Cheshire,  which  hath  done  the 
like." 

From  the  Fleetwoods,  Calwich  passed  to  a 
branch  of  the  illustrious  family  of  Granville ; 
and  afterwards  to  t]ieir  descendants,  the 
Dewes,  who  took  the  name  of  Granville. 
From  the  last-named  it  went  by  purchase  to 
the  pi-esent  owner. 

The  mansion,  as  it  now  appears,  is  of  mo- 
dern date,  and  is  generally  believed  to  occupy 
the  site  of  the  church,  which  belonged  to  the 
hermitage,  and  was  converted  by  the  Fleet- 
woods mto  a  family  residence.  It  stands  at 
the  foot  of  a  lengthened  woody  knoll,  that 
stretches  east  and  west,  and  forms  the  right 
boundary  of  the  vale  of  Dove.  Its  position, 
therefore,  is  somewhat  low,  as  was  generally 
the  case  with  all  monastic  buildings,  the 
great  object  of  the  monks  seemhig  to  be  pro- 
tection for  themselves  and  their  gardens 
from  the  bleak  wind,  which,  considering  the 
very  great  change  in  the  seasons,  was  pro- 
bably much  bleaker  throughout  the  island  in 
those  days  than  it  is  at  present.  The  situa- 
tion., however,  is  not  the  less  beautiful  on 
that  account.  On  the  north  it- is  sheltered 
by  a  rich  screen  of  forest  trees,  and  beneath 
is  a  verdant  expanse  of  ornamental  grounds, 
rendered  yet  more  picturesque  by  a  broad 
artilicial  sheet  of  water.     Tiiis  last  is  fed  by 


the  Dove,  which  here  assumes  a  greater 
widtli  than  usual,  after  having  writhed  and 
serpentined,  like  a  bright  snake,  through 
wood  and  meadow  for  many  a  mile.  Gis- 
horne  asserts  that  a  part  of  tlie  good  monks' 
garden  may  yet  be  seen,  and  adds  that, 
"  during  the  alterations  in  the  grounds  in 
the  late  Mr.  Granville's  life,  numbers  of 
skulls  and  lumian  bones  were  frequently  dis- 
covered ;  and  large  quantities  have  lately 
been  found  by  the  work-people  now  employ- 
ing at  Calwich." 

The  old  hermitage  before  mentioned  as 
belonging  to  the  church,  has  been  converted 
into  stables,  but  some  portion  of  the  original 
fabric  still  remains  to  testify  for  the  times 
long  gone  by.  The  north  Avall,  with  its 
pointed  gables,  is  nearly  entire. 

The  interior  of  the  mansion  has  been 
arranged  with  an  especial  eye  to  the  com- 
fort of  its  inhabitants,  a  point  too  often 
neglected  by  architects  and  builders.  From 
the  windows  of  the  south-east  front  there  is 
a  splendid  prospect,  taking  in  the  vale,  with 
the  church,  mansion,  and  parsonage  of  Nor- 
bury  upon  the  opposite  eminence. 

The  great  composer,  Handel,  was  a  fre- 
quent and  welcome  guest  at  Calwich.  It  is 
not  always,  or  even  often,  possible  to  enlist 
reason  on  the  side  of  fancy;  and  yet  if 
reason  will  step  in  to  destroy  the  singular 
charm  associated  with  such  recollections,  it 
is  better  for  the  moment  that  we  should  be 
witliout  it.  The  idea  that  here  Handel 
played,  the  centre  of  au  admiring  circle — 
that  in  these  woods  he  sought  and  found  in- 
spiration for  some  of  his  sublimest  works — 
is  much  too  pleasing  to  be  lightly  given  up 
as  conveying  nothing  tangible  to  the  senses. 

But  after  all  that  has  been  said  in  de- 
scribing this  lovely  spot,  a  more  vivid  idea, 
or  at  least  another  idea  of  it,  will  perhaps  be 
obtained  from  the  lines  of  the  poet  in  his 
"  Vales  of  Wever  ;" 

"  Come,  Granville,  thou  -wliose  fostering  hand 
Guards  the  slow  growth  of  Albion's  land ; 
For  thee,  O  friend,  the  placid  spring 
Wafts  her  pure  balm  on  sweetest  wing ; 
Thy  lake's  clear  azAire  whisp'ring  curls, 
And  Flora's  tissued  veil  unfurls. 
For  thee  the  woodland  kings  display 
The  silvery  gem,  the  golden  spray ; 
"Weave  o'er  thy  banks  a  pensive  wreath, 
And  cool  thy  twilight  walks  beneath. 
Here  amid  black  sequestered  shades, 
That  darkened  once  those  sunny  glades, 
Frown'd  a  grey  pile.    The  grass-grown  walls, 
(Du-e  superstition's  gloomy  halls), 
The  roof,  the  tow'rs  with  ivy  crowned, 
Damp  horror  spread  his  arms  around. 
Oft  has  tliis  vale,  when  michiiglit  drove 
Her  car  in  silence  through  the  grove, 
Seen  trem'lous  lights  within  the  pile 
Pass  and  repass  the  cloistered  aisle ; 
Seen  the  funereal  pall  and  bier, 
Bedew'd  with  friendship's  parting  tear, 
Seen  the  sad,  slowly-mo\'ing  bands. 
Pale  tapers  glimmering  m  their  hands ; 
Heard  the  loud  choir  within  the  cave, 
Chaunt  the  sweet  requiem  o'er  the  grave." 
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STOCKLEIGH  COTJET,  Devon,  the  seat  of 
John  Frestwood  Belle w,  Esq.,  the  represen- 
tative of  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  the 
kingdom,  derived  by  direct  male  descent 
from  the  Norman,  De  Belleau,  or  De  Bella 
Aqua,  whose  name  appears  on  the  Roll  of 
Battell  Abbey.  At  an  early  period,  a  leadmg 
line  became  established  in  Ireland,  and  m  the 
time  of  Edward  IV.,  John  Bellewe,  eldest  son 
of  Bellewe  of  Bellewestown  marrying  the  co- 
heiress of  Fleminge  of  Bratton  Flemmg,  ac- 
quired a  considerable  estate  in  Devonshire, 
and  founded  the  family,  which  continued  to 
reside  at  Ash  Rogus  in  that  shire  until  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  when  William  Bellew  of  Ash 
(father  of  the  first  possessor  of  Stockleigh 
Court)  jouied  with  Ins  eldest  son  Richard 
(who  afterwards  removed  into  Lincolnshii-e) 
in  alienating  Ash  to  the  Earl  of  Bath. 

1'lie  old  mansion  at  Stockleigh  Court  was 
pulled  down,  and  a  new  builduig  erected  on 
its  site  by  the  late  William  BeUew,  Esq., 
father  of  the  present  possessor. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  recorded  of  this 
warlike  race  that  they  counted  eighteen 
Bannerets  in  direct  luie  of  succession. 

FENISCOWLES,  Lancashire,  between  tin  ee 
and  foui  miles  from  Blackburn,  the  seat  of 
Sir  William  Henry  Feilden,  Bart.,  son  and 
heir  of  the  late  Sir  William  Feilden,  Bart., 
who  for  many  years  was  ^lember  of  Parlia- 
ment for  Blackburn,  and  a  deputy-lieutenant 
of  the  county. 

Feniscowles,  the  true  British  etymology 
of  which  is  Pen  Yfigol,  "  Head  of  the  Cliff," 
stands  in  the  manor  of  Pleasington,  or  I'les- 
sington,  which  in  the  time  of  Henry  the 
Third  we  find  belonging  to  a  family  who  pro- 
bably derived  their  name  from  it.  The  male 
line  of  this  race  becoming  extinct,  the 
daughter  and  heiress  of  the  house  brought 
the  property  in  marriage  to  Roger  de  Wins- 
ley,  whose  heiress  in  like  manuer  conveyed 
it  to  the  Aynesworths,  or  Ainsworths.  By 
the  last  heir  male  of  this  family  Feniscowles 
was  sold  to  William  Feilden,  Esq.,  M.P. 
(third  sou  of  the  late  Joseph  Feilden,  Esq., 
of  Witton,  see  page  134),  who  was  subse- 
quently created  a  Baronet,  and  took  from 
Feniscowles  the  designation  of  his  title. 

There  is  a  very  old  and  fanciful  tradition 
of  tlic  Saxons  having  believed  that  this  spot 
was  the  liabitation  of  the  phanix. 

The  mansion,  which  is  of  the  Grecian 
order  of  architecture,  was  built  by  the  late 
Sir  "William  Feilden,  Bart.,  but  it  has  been 
added  to  at  different  periods.  It  contains  a 
choice  collection  of  ancient  and  modern 
paintings,  by  some  of  the  most  eminent 
masters.  Amongst  them  will  be  found  the 
time-honoured  names  of  Guercino,  Murillo, 
A.  Caracci,  Parmcgiano,  Claude,  Ostade, 
Cuyp,  Domcuicliiuo,  Carlo  Dolce,  Poussin, 


Van  Oss,  and  many  others  of  scarcely  less 
celebrity. 

The  grounds  and  gardens  are  laid  out 
with  much  taste,  and  are  bounded  on  all  sides 
by  delightful  prospects :  indeed,  the  surround- 
ing scenery  of  the  whole  valley  extending  to 
the  river  Ribble  is  very  picturesque  and 
beautiful.  There  is  also  a  fine  park  con- 
nected Avith  the  house,  Avell  stocked  with 
red  and  fallow  deer,  llamas,  and  other  foreign 
aniinals,  both  valuable  and  interesting  from 
tlie  rarity  of  their  appearance  in  this  country 
except  in  zoological  gardens. 

BALLOCHMORIE,  Ayrshire,  the  seat  of 
William  IM'Adam,  Esq.,  representative  of 
the  M' Adams,  of  Waterhead,  Kirkcudbright, 
an  ancient  branch  of  the  Clan  Gregor.  The 
name  of  Ballochmorie  signifies  "  the  great 
mountain  pass,"  and  well  describes  the 
nature  of  the  countiy. 

This  mansion  was  built  by  Wm.  M'Adam, 
Esq.,  father  of  the  present  owner.  It  is  of 
the  Grecian  order  of  architecture,  surrounded 
by  plantations,  with  a  lawn  and  garden 
gradually  sloping  down  to  the  river  Diiuisk, 
or  Black  Water.  It  is  one  of  those  romantic 
spots  with  Avhich  Scotland  abounds,  and  the 
features  of  which  are  so  decidedly  Scottish, 
as  hardly  to  be  mistaken.  Even  the  names, 
which  tradition  has  stamped  upon  surround- 
ing object.s — those,  for  instance,  already  men- 
tioned— lend  a  fanciful  and  poetic  colouring 
to  the  place,  in  complete  harmony  with  the 
landscape. 

The  present  possessor  is  grandson  and  heir 
of  John  Loudon  M'Adam,  Esq.,  the  cele- 
brated "  Reformer  of  Roads,"  whose  father, 
James  M'Adam,  Esq.,  of  Waterhead,  was 
fourth  in  descent  from  Gilbert  M'Adam, 
ofAVaterhead,  a  strenuous  supporter  of  the 
Reformed  Religion  in  Scotland,  and  a  conse- 
quent sufferer  in  the  political  disputes  of  the 
time.  For  harbouring  John  Welsh  and  other 
leaders  of  the  insurrection,  who  fied  from 
Bothwell  field,  he  was  tried  and  banished  the 
country,  but  was  subsequently  ransomed  by 
liis  father-in-law,  James  Dun,  of  Benwhatt, 
and  returned  home.  Persecution  still,  liow- 
ever,  followed  his  steps.  Whilst  at  prayer 
in  a  cottage,  in  the  village  of  Kirkmichael. 
CO.  Ayr,  he  was  surprised  and  shot  by  a 
party  of  soldiers  under  the  command  of  the 
Lairds  of  Colzean  and  Ballochmyer,  a.d. 
1680.  A  stone  was  erected  at  the  time  to 
conunemorate  the  event;  and  the  names  of 
the  two  leaders,  who  had  been  present  at  the 
murder,  were  inscribed  on  the  memorial.  In 
the  sequel  these  names  were  erased,  but  they 
were  finally  restored  by  the  chisel  of  Old 
Moiiallfi/,  whose  singular  occupation  is  so 
beautifully  recorded  by  Sir  'Walter  Scott, 
and  they  may  still  be  seen  in  the  churchyard 
of  Kivkmichael. 
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WESTWOOD-PARK,  co.  "Worcester,  the 
seat  of  tlie  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Somerset 
Pakmgton,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies. 

Westwood  was  anciently  a  house  of  Be- 
nedictine Nuns,  subordinate  to  the  monastery 
of  Fonteveraud,  and  amongst  its  earliest 
benefactors  was  the  family  of  De  Say.  So 
far  back  as  tlie  reign  of  IIenrylI.,Eustachia 
de  Say,  Rud  lier  son  Osbert  Fitz  Hugli,  gave 
land  to  the  community,  and  in  a  deed  of 
William  de  Stuteville,  Osbert  is  styled, 
"  Fundator  Ecclesite  Ste  Marie  de  West- 
%vood  et  monialium  ibidem  Deo  servien- 
tinm." 

In  1542,  all  the  manors  belonging  to  the 
monastery  of   Westwood,    co.     AVorcester, 
were  granted  to  Mr.  Serjeant  Pakmgton,  a 
learned  and  successful  lawyer  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIH.,  and  smcethat  period  West- 
wood  has  continued  iminterruptedly  the  pro- 
perty of  his    collateral   descendants.      Ser- 
jeant Pakington,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1560,  was  seized  of  thirty- 
one  manors,  and  of  other  lands  that  he  had 
purchased  of  seventy  different  persons,  as 
appeared  by  a  large   book   concerning  his 
estate,  preserved  among  the   family  muni- 
ments.    Sir  Jolm  Pakington,  the  grantee  of 
AVestwood,  left  two  dauglitcrs  only,  where- 
upon a  considerable  portion  of  his  fortune 
devolved  on  his  nephew,  Sir  Thomas  Paking- 
ton,  who   had   previously,   in   right    of  his 
motlier,  one  of  the    co-hems   of  Sir    John 
Baldwin,    Chief    Justice    of    the    Common 
Pleas,  succeeded  to  a  rich   mheritance,  in- 
cluding the    manor   of    Ailesbury,    Bucks, 
where  he  took  up  his  abode,  and  where  he 
was  interred  m  1571  Avith  great  pomp,  the 
officers  of  the  College  of  Arms  marshalling 
the  fimeral.     His   son  and    successor,    SiR 
JouN   Pakington,  K.B.   the  "lusty   Pa- 
kington" of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Court,  was 
the  first  of  his  race   who  chose  Westwood 
for  a  residence,    and  by  him    the  present 
stately  structure  was  erected.   It  is  recorded 
that  after  he  had  finished  the  building,  "  he 
invited  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  Lord  Pre- 
sident, and  his  Countess,  to  a  house-warm- 
ing ;  and  as  his  lordship  was  a  jovial  com- 
panion, a  train  of  above    100  laiights  and 
gentlemen  accompanied  liun,  who  stayed  at 
Westwood  House  some  time,  and  at  their 
departure  acknowledged  they  had  met  with 
so  kmd  a  reception   thai  they  did  not  hnow 
whether  they  had  possessed  the  place,  or  the 
place  them.     Tlie  delightfid  situation  of  the 
mansion  was   what   they    had   never  before 
seen ;  the  house  standing  in  the  middle  of  a 
wood,  cut  into  twelve  large  ridings,  and  at  a 
good   distance,    one   riding   through   all    of 
them,  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  park  of 
six  or    seven   miles,    with,    at    the  further 
end,    facing  the    house,  an   artificial    lake 


of  120  acres."  Sumptuous,  however,  as 
was  the  entertainment,  it  bore  no  com- 
parison with  the  magnificent  welcome 
given  by  Sir  John  Pakington,  at  his  seat  of 
Ailesbury,  to  James  I.  and  his  Queen,  wlieu 
their  ]\Iajesties  honoured  him  with  a  visit  on 
theirroyal  progress  from  North  Britam.  Upon 
this  occasion  "  lusty  Pakington"  set  no 
bounds  to  expense,  tliinking  it  a  disparage- 
ment to  be  outdone  by  any  fellow-subject, 
when  such  an  opportunity  offered  ;  and  the 
king  was  so  gratified  by  Sir  Jolm's  endea- 
vours that  he  was  heard  to  say  that  "  he  had 
never  met  with  a  more  noble  reception." 
Lloyd,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Statesmen  and 
Favourites  of  England,  thus  speaks  of 
Pakington ;  "  His  handsome  features  look 
the  most,  aiid  his  neat  parts  the  wisest  at. 
He  could  smile  ladies  to  his  service,  and 
argue  statesmen  to  his  design,  with  equal 
ease.  His  reason  was  powerful,  his  beauty 
more.  Never  was  a  braver  soul  more 
bravely  seated  ;  nature  bestowed  great  parts 
on  liim,  education  polished  him  to  an  admir- 
able frame  of  prudence  and  virtue.  Q,ueeu 
Elizabeth  called  him  her  Temperance,  and 
Leicester,  his  IModesty.  It  is  a  question  to 
this  day,  whether  his  resolution  took  the 
soldiers,  his  prudence  the  politicians,  liis 
compliance  the  favourites,  his  complaisance 
the  courtiers,  his  piety  the  clergy,  his  mte- 
grity  and  condescension  the  people,  or  his 
knowledge  the  learned,  most.  It  was  he 
who  said  first  what  Bishop  Sanderson  urged 
afterwards.  That  a  sound  faith  v:as  the  best 
divinity,  a  good  conscience  the  hest  law,  and 
temperance  the  best  'physic.'''' 

Sir  John  Pakington,  who  lived  to  see  his 
children's  children,  ended  his  days  at  his 
favourite  seat  of  Westwood,  in  the  77th 
year  of  his  age,  in  January,  1625.  At  his 
death,  his  estates  devolved  on  his  grandson, 
Sir  John  Pakmgton,  Bart.,  who  fixed  his 
chief  residence  at  Westwood,  and  was  there 
living  when  the  great  Civil  War  broke  out. 
Panging  himself  under  the  royal  banner,  he 
fought  gallantly  for  King  Charles,  and 
suffered  much  m  consequence.  Ailesbury, 
his  seat  m  Buckinghamshire,  one  of  the  best 
houses  in  the  count}',  was  levelled  with  the 
ground,  and  he  himself  committed  to  the 
Tower.  Subsequently  he  joined  Charles  IL 
with  a  troop  of  horse  at  the  battle  of  Wor- 
cester, and  was  taken  prisoner.  So  great, 
however,  was  the  popidarity  he  enjoyed, 
that  when  he  Avas  afterwards  tried  for  his 
life,  not  one  witness  could  be  procured  to 
swear  agamst  him.  The  great-grandson  of 
this  stanch  cavalier  was  Sir  Herbert  Perrott 
Pakington,  Bart.,  of  Westwood,  M.P.  for 
AVorcestershire,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
the  prototype  of  "  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley." 
He  married,  in  1721,  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  John   Conyers,  Esq.,    of    Walthamstow, 
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and  was  father  of  Sir  Herbert  Perrott  Pa- 
kington,  Bart.,  whose  only  son,  Sir  John 
Pakington,  the  last  Baronet,  died  s.^j.  in 
1830,  leaving  his  nephew,  John  Somerset 
Russell  (the  son  of  his  eldest  sister),  his 
heir  and  representative.  That  gentleman,  who 
has  been  created  a  Baronet,  and  now  holds 
the  seals  of  office  as  one  of  H.M.  Principal 
Secretaries  of  State,  resides  at  the  old 
Mansion  House  of  Westwood,  and  is  the 
present  Right  Honourable  Sir  John  Somer- 
set Pakington,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Westwood  House  consists  of  a  square 
building,  from  each  corner  of  which  projects 
a  wing,  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram, 
tnrretted  after  the  fashion  of  the  Chateau 
de  Madrid,  near  Paris.  It  is  situated  on  a 
rising  ground,  embosomed  in  plantations  of 
oak  timber,  and  presents  an  aspect  of  great 
magnificence.  This  ancient  seat  has  at 
various  times  afforded  an  asylum  to  learn- 
ing ;  Dr.  Hammond,  Bishops  JMorley,  Fell, 
Gunning,  and  others,  always  met  here  with 
hospitable  entertainment,  and  in  concert  with 
some  of  these,  the  good  Lady  Pakington 
(Dorothy,  wife  of  Sir  John  Pakington,  the 
second  baronet)  is  supposed  to  have  written 
the  valuable  book,  entitled  "The  whole 
Duty  of  Man,"  which  has  been  translated 
into  Latin,  ^French,  and  jWelch.  At  the 
Revolution,  several  learned  men,  who 
scrupled  to  take  tlie  oaths  to  King  William, 
found  an  hospitable  reception  at  Westwood. 
Dean  Hickes,  who  •sn'ote  there  the  greater 
part  of  his  "Linguarum  Septentrionalium 
Thesaurus,"  gives,  in  the  preface  to  his 
Grammatica  Anglo-Saxonica,  this  eulogistic 
description  of  the  beautiful  residence  of  the 
Pakingtons  : — Ibi  porticus,  atria,  propyloea, 
horti,  ambulacra  clausa  ct  Subdialia,  recta 
et  suauosa,  omnia,  Studiis  commoda :  ibi 
luci,  silvas,  nemora,  prata,  saltus,  planities, 
pascua,  et  nihil  non,  quod  animum  pene  a 
Uteris  abhorrentem  ad  legendum  audien- 
dumque,  et  quovis  modo  discendum,  com- 
ponere  et  concUiare  potest. 

DONINGTON  HALL,  co.  Leicester,  the  seat 
of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings.  This  magniiicent 
seat,  in  Leicestershire,  second  only  to  Belvoir 
Castle,  is  situated  at  the  north-western  extre- 
mity of  the  county.  It  was  erected  in  1795  by 
the  first  Marquis  of  Hastings,  from  the  designs 
of  Sir  Jeflrey  W)'attville,  and  is  certainly 
one  of  the  happiest  of  his  productions.  Tlio 


noble  park  which  surrounds  the  house  offered 
many  finer  situations  for  a  mansion  than  the 
one  selected,  which  is  very  nearly  that  of  the 
three  previous  Halls ;  but  shelter  and  re- 
tirement were  preferred  to  a  commanding 
position,  and  hence  it  was  that  a  point  in 
whicli  three  valleys  meet  Avas  fixed  upon, 
rather  than  one  of  the  many  eminences  with 
which  the  park  abounds.  It  is  such  a  site 
in  fact  as  would  have  been  chosen  for  a 
monastic  house.  A  feudal  castle  (whence 
the  name  of  tlie  tower)  had  once  stood  near, 
and  it  was  at  first  purposed  to  erect  a  castel- 
lated edifice,  but  the  good  taste  of  the  ]\Iar- 
quis  of  Hastings  saw  the  absurdity  of  build- 
ing a  fortress  in  times  when  fortresses  were 
not  needed,  and  this  magnificent,  and  yet  truly 
comfortable  mansion  was  happily  adopted. 
As  a  work  of  great  architectural  beauty, 
Donington  Hall  has  a  claim  to  the  highest 
commendation.  The  south  front  of  the 
house,  built  of  white  freestone,  found  on  the 
spot,  is  exceedingly  graceful.  The  centre 
has  a  chaste  portico,  surmounted  by  a  lan- 
tern tower,  and  the  whole  pagocle  has  an 
effect  strikingly  beautiful. 

The  Gothic  entrance  hall  is  24  feet  square, 
the  dining-room  48  feet  by  24,  and  the  draw- 
ing-room 40  by  24.  The  private  chapel,  which 
forms  the  eastern  wing,  is  58  feet  by  20. 
The  library  is  72  feet  by  26,  and  contains 
upwards  of  13,000  volumes,  besides  many 
rare  manuscripts.  Pamtings  by  the  old 
masters  adorn  every  room,  and  the  series  of 
portraits  of  the  Plautagenet  kings,  from 
whom  the  Marquis  descends,  is  very  A'a- 
luable.  The  strong  likeness  whicli  the 
late  lamented  Peer  bore  to  some  of  these 
could  scarcely  fail  to  strike  any  observer. 
A  park  of  300  acres  surrounds  this  noble 
seat,  and  the  noble  oaks  with  which  it  is 
studded  have  been  the  objects  of  planter's 
admiration  and  poet's  song.  The  cliff,  whicli 
forms  the  northern  point  of  tlie  park,  and 
overhangs  tlie  Trent,  is  a  scene  of  pictu- 
resque loveliness,  and  the  views  from 
this  spot,  commanding  glimpses  of  the 
Peak  of  Derbyshire,  and  nearly  the  whole 
of  Nottinghamshire,  can  hardly  be  sur- 
passed. 

In  Donington  Hall  library  the  poet 
]\Ioore  wrote  many  of  his  "  Irish  INIelodies," 
and  it  was  here  that  the  first  j\[arquis  so 
long  and  so  hospitably  entertained  numbers 
of  French  prisoners  and  refugees. 
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NiSBET      of     SOUTHBUOOME     IIOUSE,     CO. 

Wilts,  derived  from  Walter  Nisbet,  a 
younger  son  of  Archibald  Nisbet,  of  Car- 
iine,  co.  Lanark,  by  Emelia,  his  Avife,  dau. 
of  Archibald,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Moray. 
This  Walter  Nisbet  married  Miss  May- 
nard,  of  Nevis,  and  had  three  sons,  Walter, 
Josiah,  and  James.  The  second  son,  Josiah 
Nisbet,  M.D.,  married  Frances,  dau.  of 
William  Herbert,  Esq.,  which  lady  mar- 
ried, secondly,  the  great  Lord  Nelson. 
The  elder  son,  Walter  Nisbet,  Esq.,  married 
Anne,  daughter  of  Robert  Parry,  Esq.,  of 
Plasnewdd  and  Llew^niou,  co.  Denbigh,  &c., 
Higli  Sheriff  of  Merioneth  in  174G,  of  Car- 
narvonshire in  1749,  and  of  Flintshire  in  1750, 
and  by  her  was  father  of  the  present  Robert 
Parry  Nisbet,  Esq.,  of  Southbroome 
House,  CO.  Wilts,  a  ]\Iagistrate  for  that 
county,  and  its  High  Sheriff  in  1849,  who 
married,  first,  in  1817,  Clara  Amelia,  only 
daughter  of  Major  Thomas  Harriott,  of 
West  Hall,  co.  Surrey,  and,  secondly,  in 
December,  184G,  Elizabeth,  only  daughter 
of  E.  Greene,  Esq.,  of  llinxton  Hall,  co.  Cam- 
bridge, and  relict  of  H.  Curtis  Smith,  son  of 
Sir  John  Smith,  Bart.,  of  the  Down  House, 
and  Sydling,  co.  Dorset :  by  the  former  he 
has  five  daughters  :  Clara  married  to  Tho- 
mas Powney  Marten,  Esq.,  late  of  the  Bengal 
Civil  Service,  now  of  Marshalls  Wick,  Herts  ; 
Emma  married  to  P.  Douglas  Hadow,  Esq., 
Barrister  at  Law;  Caroline,  Annii,  and  Jane 
Parry. 

JNIr.  Nisbet  had  three  brothers  and  two 
sisters,  viz.,  Walter,  who  d.  unm. ;  Josiah 
(deceased),  married  Rachel,  eldest  daughter 
of  Sir  John  ]Marjoril3auks,  Bart.  ;  Henry, 
married  Anne,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  H.  Curtis 
Hayward,  of  Quedgeley  House,  co.  Glou- 
cester ;  Caroline,  unm. ;  Enulia,  married  to 
the  Rev.  C.  RI.  Mount,  Prebendary,  of  Wells. 

Arms.    Arg,  thi'ee  boavs'  heads  erased  sa.,  within  a 
boi'dure  inyectcd  gu. 
Crest.    A  boar's  head,  as  ill  the  arms. 
Motto.    Vis  fortibus  arina. 


Royal  Licence,  permitting  liim  to  accept 
the  cross  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Order  of 
St.  Anne,  of  the  second  class,  conferred  for 
services  rendered  to  tlie  Russian  Army 
during  the  occupation  of  France.  He  and 
his  youngest  brother,  Lieut. -General  Sir 
Lewis  Grant,  K.C.H.,  are  the  only  surviv- 
ing sons  by  Jean,  his  wife,  daughter  of  Ro- 
bert Grant,  Esq.,  of  Kylemore,  co.  Banff',  of 
Duncan  Grant,  Esq.,  of  Mulochaird,  in 
Strathspey,  who  was  son  and  heir  of  Alex- 
ander Grant,  Esq.,  of  Mullochaird,  and 
grandson  of  James  Grant,  Esq.,  M.D.,  of 
jMullocliaird,  a  graduate  of  LTtrecht  Uni- 
versity, and  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  Grant  of 
jMukerach  Castle,  in  Strathspey. 

Sir  James  Grant,  who  is  representative  of 
the  Grants  of  Mulochaird,  married,  in  March, 
1795,  Frances,  daughter  of  Henry  Birkett, 
Esq.,  ofEtterby  Lodge,  Cumberland,  and  has 
surviving  issue. 

James  Robert,  Avho  succeeded  to  Etterby 
Lodge.  He  was  Lieutenant  in  the  First 
West  Lidia  Regiment,  A.D.C.,  and  Private 
Secretary  to  his  uncle,  Sir  Lewis  Grant, 
K.C.B.,  Governor  of  Trinidad.  He  married 
Jean,  daughter  of  John  Dixon,  Esq.,  of  Knells, 
Cumberland,  and  has  issue  two  daughters 

1.  Mary,  married  to  Joseph  Thomlinson, 
Esq.,  of  Cardew,  Cumberland. 

2.  Edward  Birkett,  late  Captain  in  the 
King's  Dragoon  Guards,  and  4th  Dragoons. 

of  Sir  James  Grant's  brothers,  one  was 
Colonel  Colquhoun  Grant,  C.B  ,  who  married 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Bvodie  of  Brodie,  and 
left  one  son,  Walter  Colquhoun  Grant,  late 
Captain  2nd  Dragoons,  who  is  the  first 
British  settler  in  Vancouvre's  Island.  Of  Sir 
James's  sisters,  the  eldest,  Elizabeth  Anne, 
married  Colonel  Lewis  Grant,  and  i\Iary 
married  to  Sir  James  McGrigor,  Bart.,  K.C.B. 

Arms.    Gu.  three  ancient  royal  crowns,  or. 
Crest.    A  mountain  t\  ith  fires  kindled  on  it. 
Motto.      "  Stand  siu-e."     The  war  cry  of  the  Clan 
Craig  Elachie. 


Grant. —  Sir  James  Robert  Grant, 
M.D.,  C.B.,  K.H.,  K.  St.  A.,  of  the  Hill,  co. 
Cumberland,  Inspector-Grcneral  of  Army 
Hospitals,  and  a  Magistrate  for  Co.  Cumber- 
land, received  the  honour  of  knightliood 
18th  March,  1819,  and  obtained  in    1839  a 


Maxwell  Graham,  of  Williamwood  and 
Marksworth. — James  Maxwell  Graham 
Esq.,  of  Glasgow,  a  Commissioner  of  Supply 
for  the  county  of  Renfrew,  as  Superior  of 
the  lands  of  AYilliarawood  and  Bogton,  is 
eldest  son  of  the  late  James  Graham,  Esq., 
Merchant  in  Glasgow  [who  was  second  son 
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of  James  Graham,  Esq.,  of  Tamrawer,  in 
Stirlingshire  —  see  Supplement  to  Landed 
Gentry,  p.  141],  and  Janet  IMaxwell,  of  Wil- 
liamwood,  his  Avife.  The  Maxwells,  of  Wil- 
liamwood,  of  whom  this  lady  was  the  heiress, 
descended  from  tlie  JMaxwells,  of  Aldhouse, 
who  were  sprang  from  a  scion  of  the  ancient 
family  of  PoUoc.  Through  one  of  their  in- 
termarriages, their  representative,  tlie  pre- 
sent James  Maxwell  Graham,  Esq.,  derives 
from  the  Royal  house  of  Plantagenet. 

Arms.  Quarterly  :  1st  and  4tb,  or.  on  a  chief  erm. 
three  escallops  of  the  first  for  Graham  :  2nd,  arg.  on  a 
salth-e  sa .  an  annulet  or.  stoned  az.  -within  a  bordure  of 
the  second,  for  Maxwell,  of  AVilliamwood  :  3rd,  arg.  on 
a  saltire,  sa.  a  martlet  or.  -nithin  a  bordure  mvected  gu. 
for  Max^vell,  of  Marksworth. 

Crests.  1st,  An  eagle  reguardant,  rising  from  a  rock, 
all  ppr.,  -n'ith  the  Motto,  Souvenez  :  2nd,  A  stag's  head 
cabossed,  ynX\x  the  Motto,  Propero  sed  ciu'o. 


Maxwell-Graham.  —  Charles  Max- 
AA^ELL  Graham,  Esq.,  second  surviving  son 
of  the  late  James  Graham,  Esq.,  Mer- 
chant in  Glasgow,  by  Janet  Maxwell,  of 
Williamwood,  his  wife,  bears 

Same  arms  and  quarterings  as  the  preceding,  \rithin  a 
"border  ermine,"  for  difference,  as  registered  in  the 
Lyon  Office,  by  patent,  dated  9th  Sept.,  18'12. 

Crests  and  Mottoes,  same  as  the  preceding. 


Barlow. — John  Barlow,  Esq.,  of  Upton 
House,  near  Slanchester,  co.  Lancaster, 
second  and  eldest  surviving  son  of  the  late 
John  Barlow,  Esq.,  of  Ardwick  Green,  near 
Manchester,  bears  for 

Arms.  Bendy  of  eight  argent,  and  vert,  an  eagle  dis- 
played Tvith  two  heads,  sable,  the  claws  resting  upon  a 
mill  rind  in  base,  fesscwise,  or.  in  each  beak  an  ear  of 
barley,  slipped,  proper. 

Crest.  A  guautleted  hand  bendwise,  proper,  grasping 
t-wo  eagles'  heads,  conjoined  and  erased  at  the  neck,  sa- 
ble. 

Motto.    En  foi  prest. 


Campbell,  of  Stracathro,  co.  Forfar ; 
Sir  James  Campbell,  Knt.,  of  Stracathro, 
son  of  James  Campbell,  Esq.,  by  Helen,  his 
wife,  daughter  of  John  Forrester  of  Ashen- 
tree,  CO.  Perth,  and  grandson  by  Mary  Mac- 
kerecher  liis  wife,  of  James  Campbell,  Esq., 
of  Inchnoch,  co.  Perth,  who  was  son  of 
James  Campbell,  Esq.,  of  the  family  of 
Campbell  of  Melford,  co.  Argyll,  a  scion  of  the 
Argyll  Campbells,  was  serving  as  I^ord  Pro- 
vost of  Glasgow,  at  the  birth  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  in  1842,  and  received  then  tlie 
honour  of  Knighthood.  Sir  .Tames  was  born 
in  1700,  and  married  17th  Jan.  1822,  Janet 
daughter  of  Henry  Bannerman,  Esq.,  of  Man- 
chester, by  whom  he  has  issue  two  sons  and 
a  daughter  surviving,  viz.,  James  Alexandei, 
born  in  1825,  Henry,  born  in  18.36  and  Louisa. 

Arms.  Quarterly  1st  and  4th,  Gyronny  of  eight  or.  and 
sa.  2nd  and  3rd  arg.  a  lyniphad,  sails  furled  and  oars  in 
action,  all  sa.  flag  and  pendant  flying  gu.  impaling  forBan- 
nerman,  gu.,  a  banner  displayed  arg.,  tlicreon  a  canton 
az.  charged  with  St.  Aucb'cw's  cross  of  the  second. 

Crest.  A  boar's  head  erased. 

Motto.  Ne  obU\iscaris. 


Hawker,  Longparish  House,  Hants. — 
The  representatives  of  this  family  have, 
without  the  omission  of  a  single  generation, 
served  as  officers  in  the  army  since  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  present 
head  of  the  house,  Lieut. -Col.  Peter  Haw- 
ker, of  Longparish  House,  whose  celebrated 
work  on  Sporting  has  become  one  of  the 
standard  publications  of  England,  retired 
from  the  14th  Light  Di'agoons,  when  senior 
captain,  in  consequence  of  a  severe  wound 
received  in  the  Peninsula,  and  is  noAV  Lieut. - 
Col.  of  the  Nortli  Hampshire  Militia.  His 
father,  the  late  Peter  Ryvcs  Hawker,  Esq., 
Longparish,  commanded,  as  Lieut. -Col.,  the 
1st  Regiment  of  Horse  Guards;  his  grand- 
father, Peter  Hawker,  Esq.,  also  of  Long- 
parish,  was  captain  in  the  Horse  Guards,  in 
1740  ;  his  greatgrandfather,  Peter  HaAvlcer, 
Esq.,  afterwards  Governor  of  Portsmouth, 
obtained  his  commission  as  Lieut. -Col.  of 
Dragoons  in  1715;  and  hi.s  great-great- 
grandfather, Peter  Hawkfr,  Esq",  Avas  ap- 
pointed General  by  Brevet  in  1712. 

Peter  Hawker,  Esq  ,  Cap- 
tain in  Queen  Mary's  Dra- 
goons in  1694. 


Peter  Hawker,  Esq  ,  Major 
in  Queen  Anne's  Dragoons 
in  1703,  Lieut.-C'ol  in  1707, 
and  General  by  Brevet,  in 
1712.  T 


Peter  Hawker,  Esq  , of  Long- 
parish,  CO.  Hants,  Lieut. - 
Colonel  of  Dragoons  in  1715, 
and  Governor  of  Portsmouth 
in  1717,  married  Elizabeth 
Hvde.  T 


Peter  Hawker,  Esq  of  Long- 
parish,  Captain  of  Horse 
Guards  in  1 740,OT..'Vrcthusa, 
only  daughter  and  heir  of 
George  Rjwes,  Esq.,  of 
Kanston,  Doiset. 


I'eter  Rp  es  Hawker,  Esq., 
of  Longparish,  eldest  son, 
Lieut  -Colonel  of  the  first 
Regiment  of  Horse  Guards, 
1777,  7)1.  Mary  AVilson 
Yonge.  -f 


1st  Wife. 

Julia,    only 

child  of 

Hooker 

Barttelot, 

Esq.,  7)1. 

19th  March, 

1811.     She 

d.  in  1842. 


Peter   Hawker,   Esq.,   of. 
Longparish,    late   Captain 
of  14th    Light    Dragoons, 
and  now  Lieut. -Colonel  of 
N.  Hants  Militia. 


2nd  Wife. 
=  Helen      Su- 
san,   widow 
of  Captain 
John  Sy- 
nionds,R  N., 
and  dan.  of 
the  late  Ma- 
jor Chatter- 
ton,  7/7.  29th 
August, 
1844. 


Peter  AVileiaji  Lakoe    Two 
Hawker,    late     Senior    daus. 
Captain  of  74th  High- 
landers.   Now  on  half- 
pay. 

Arms.     Sa.   a  hawk  arg.  beaked  and  mcmbcred   or. 
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quartering  Uyves  (the  present  Lieut. -Colonel  Hawker's 
grandmother,  Arethusa,  wife  of  Captain  Peter  Hawker,  of 
Loiigparish,  having  been  only  daughter  and  heiress  of 
George  IlJ'^'es,  Esq.,  of  Kanston,  co.  Dorset),  viz,  arg. 
three  mascles  in  bend  between  two  cotisses  sa.  In  right 
of  his  wife,  Helen  Susan,  widow  of  Captain  John  Sy- 
monds,  R.N.,  davighter  of  the  late  Major  Chatterton, 
younger  brother  of  the  late  Sir  \\'illiam  Chatterton,  and 
grand-daughter  of  Gen.  Sir  'Williani  Green,  Bart.,  Col. 
llawker  impales  the  arms  of  Chatterton,  viz.,  or.  a 
lion's  head  erased  az  ,  between  three  mullets  gu. 

Crest.     A  hawk's  head,  erased  or. 

MoUo.    Accipiter  praedam,  nos  gloriam. 


Stephens,  Ciycliell,  co.  Radnor. —  This 
old  family  lias  been  in  possession  of  the 
Crycliell  estate  for  very  many  generations. 
The  present  representative,  Edwakd  Mor- 
gan Stephens,  of  Crychell,  l^adnorshire, 
and  the  Banli,  Newtown,  Montgomeryshire, 
Esq.,  is  a  Magistrate  of  the  counties  of 
Montgomery  and  Radnor,  and  served  as 
High  Sheriff  of  the  latter  in  1850. 

Arms.  Quarterly,  1st  and  4th,  argent,  three  boars' 
heads  couped  sable  :  2nd  and  3rd,  a  lion  rampant  re- 
guardant  or. 

Crest.  A  naked  arm  holding  a  sword  proper,  impaling 
a  griffin's  head  sable. 

Mutlo.    Semper  Libev. 


]\IuET!AY  OF  PiiiLiPiiAUGH,  CO.  Selkirk. 
John  Nesbitt  Murray,  Esq.,  of  Pliilip- 
haugh,  bears  for 

Arms.  Argent,  a  hunting-horn,  .sable,  stringed  and 
garnished  gules  ;  on  a  cliief  azure,  three  stars  of  the  first. 

Crest.  A  demi-man,  naked,  with  a  wreath  round  his 
loins,  winding  a  hunting-horn,  proper. 

Supporters.  Two  naked  foresters,  with  clubs  in  one 
band,  and  holding  a  shield  with  the  .Vnus  in  the  other. 

Motto.    Hinc  usque  superna  venabor. 


Nicole. — Donald  Nicole,  Esq.,  of  Old- 
fiekls,  Acton,  Middlesex,  Ex-Sheriff  of  the 
City  of  London,  a  jMagistrate  for  JNliddlesex, 
and  also  for  Westminster,  and  one  of  her 
Majesty's  Connnissioners  for  tlie  Lieu- 
tenancy of  London,  lias  gained  his  fortune 
and  honourable  position  by  liis  successful 
exertions  m  the  woollen  trade,  in  which  his 
late  father,  a  native  of  Aberdeen,  and  the 
son  of  a  substantial  farmer  in  Scotland,  Avas 
also  engaged.  Mr.  Nicoll's  establishments 
spread  all  over  the  United  Khigdom  and  the 
Colonies,  and  in  London  alone  give  daily  era  • 
ployment  to  more  than  a  thousand  workmen. 
This  fact  was  referred  to  by  tlie  Recorder,  JNIr. 
Law,  when  presenting  J\Ir.  NicoU  at  the  Court 
of  Exchequer,  on  liis  election  as  Sheriff  of 
London  and  Middlesex. 

.irms.  Az.  a  fesse  between,  in  chief  three  mascles,  or., 
and  in  base  a  sword  erect,  ppr.,  within  an  oak  -m-eath, 
girles. 

Crest.  A  greyhound's  head  erased,  sa.,  charged  with 
a  mascle,  or.,  and  in  the  moutli  a  tliistle,  slipped,  ppr. 

Motto.    Deo  duce  comite  industria. 


Ellis,  Sir  Henry,  Knt.  Principal  Librarian 
of  the  British  Museum,  K.H.,  B.C.L.,  and  one 
of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries &c.,  made  a  Knight  22nd  Feb. 
1833,  is  son  of  John  Ellis,  Esq.,  and  Sarah 
Belknap,   his    Avife.     He    married    in    1805, 


Frances  Jane,  tliird  daughter  of  Jolm  Frost, 
Esq.,  of  Asliurst  Wood,  Sussex,  and  lias 
two  sons  and  a  daughter,  viz.,  Edward,  and 
Frederic  Charles  wiio  m.  in  1850,  Lucy 
daughter  of  John  Bidwell,  Esq.,  of  the 
Foreign  Oilice,  and  Jane  Saiah. 

Arms.  Or.  on  a  cross  per  pale  sable  and  gu.,  five  cre- 
scents arg.  each  charged  with  an  ermijie  spot ;  a  canton,  az. 
thereon  a  staff  m  bend,  gold,  tipped  of  the  second  being 
intended  to  represent  the  Earl  Marshal's  staff,  borne  by 
Sir  Henry  Ellis  at  the  Coronation  of  George  IV. 

Crest.  A  mount  vert,  thereon,  in  front  of  a  beacon  sa., 
fired  ppr.  a  griffin  eouchant,  wings  elevated  ermine, 
beaked  and  membcred  or. 

Motto.    Esperance. 


De  la  Beche  ;  Sir  Henry  Thomas  de 
la  Beche,  Knt.,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  &c..  Director 
General  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the 
United  Kingdom  was  made  a  Knight  Bache  • 
lor  in  ]  842,  and  created  a  Companion  (Civil) 
of  the  Bath  in  1848.  He  is  son  of  the  late 
Thomas  De  la  Beche,  Esq.,  of  Halse  Hall, 
Clarendon,  Lsland  of  Jamaica,  a  Colonel  in 
tlie  Army,  liy  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  daughter 
of  J.  Smyth,  Esq.,  of  Downham,  and  des- 
cends from  tlie  family  of  the  Barons  De  la 
Beche,  seated  at  Aldwortli,  Berks,  temp. 
Edward  II.  Sir  Llenry  married  in  1818, 
Letitia,  daughter  of  Charles  White,  Esq.,  of 
Lough  Bricklaud,  co.  Down,  which  lady  died 
in  1844. 

Arms.  \'aire  arg.  and  gu.  on  a  canton  az.  a  mullet  of 
the  first. 

Crest.  A  demi-lion  ramp.  arg.  ducally  gorged  holding  in 
his  paws  an  escutcheon  az.  charged  with  a  pile  of  the  first. 

Motto.     Garde  la  foy. 

Sloper,  Devizes,  co.  Wilts,  George 
Elgar  Sloper,  Esq.,  of  that  place,  son  of 
Robert  Sloper,  also  of  Devizes,  by  Sarah, 
his  wife,  dau.  and  heir  of  Samuel  Ridgway, 
by  Sarah,  his  wife,  dau.  and  coheir  of  George 
Elgar,  of  the  county  of  Kent,  bears  for 

Arms.  Gu.  a  dove  volant  arg.  holding  in  the  beak  an 
olive  branch,  or.  in  base  a  rock  ppr.  Quartering,  II. 
Ridgway,  arg.  on  a  chev.  engr  gu.  between  three  pea- 
cocks' heads,  erased  az.  ducally  gorged  or.  as  many 
trefoils  slipped  of  the  last ;  a  canton  sa.  thereon  two  wings 
conjomcdof  the  first;  and  HI.  Elgar,  gu.  a  Uourampt. 
arg.  between  two  mullets  in  chief  and  a  cinquefoil 
pierced,  in  base,  or. 

Ciest.  A  rock  ppr.  and  volant  above,  a  dove,  arg  gutte 
de  sang,  holding  in  the  beak  an  oUvc  bi  auch  vert. 

Molto.  Pacis. 

Harris:  borne  by  PticHARD  Harris,  Esq., 
M.P.,  of  Leicester  and  "Woburn  Square, 
London. 

Aims.  Azure  on  a  pile  between  two  cuiquefoils,  in  base 
argent  a  cinquefoil  of  the  field. 

Crest.  A  lerne  brake  proper  therefrom  rising  a  dove 
leguardaut,  azure,  beaked,  and  menibercd  gides,  in  the 
beak  a  trefoil  vert. 

Motto,  Virtute  et  opera. 


Charlesworth  :  as  borne  by  Joseph 
Charlesworth,  Esq.,  of  Lofthouse  House, 
Rothwell,  CO.  York. 

Anns.  Erm.  a  chev.  az.  fretty  or.  between  in  chief  two 
eagles  displayed  sa.  and  in  bas"e  a  mascle  of  the  second. 

Crest.  A  demi-eagle  .sa.  the  wings  elevated  fretty  or. 
in  the  beak  a  mascle  of  the  last. 


VISITATION    OF    ARM?. 


Plowden,  Lassam,  Hants,  descended  from 
Edmund  Plowden,  of  Wanstead,  in  that 
county,  styled  in  his  will,  29th  July,  1655, 
"Sir  Edmund  Plowden,  Lord  Earl  Pala- 
tine, Governor  and  Capt. -General  of  the 
Province  of  New  Albion,  in  America."  He 
was  second  son  of  Francis  Plowden,  Esq., 
of  Plowden,  co.  Salop,  by  Mary,  his  wife, 


daughter  of  Tiiomas  Fermor,  Esq.,  of  So- 
merton,  co.  Oxon.  He  married  Mabel,  daugh- 
ter of  Peter  Mariner,  and  grandchild  and 
heir  of  John  Chatterton,  Esq.,  co.  Lan- 
caster, and  was  ancestor  of  the  Plowdens 
of  Lassam,  Hants,  whose  present  male  re- 
presentative is  James  Chiciieley  Plow- 
den, Esq.,  Major  in  the  Bengal  Army. 


Edmund  Plowden,  Esq.,  of  Plowden,  _  Katlierine,  daughter  of  William 


CO.  Saloj),  Serjeant-at-Law,  the  fa- 
mous lawyer  of  the  reigns  of  Edward 
\l.  and  Elizabeth,  lineal  representa- 
tive of  the  ancient  family  of  Plowden. 


Sheldon,  Esq  ,  of  Beoley. 


Fiancis  Plowden,  Esq.,  of  Plo-nden  ;  =  Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas  Fermor, 
d.  11th  December,  1652.  |  Esq.,  of  Somerton. 


Francis  Plowden,  Esq.,  of  =  Elizabeth,   dan.   and  heir  of 
Plowden,  d.  IGGl.  I  Alban  Butler,  Esq. 


a  q\iii)us  Plowden  of  Plowden. 


Edmund,  Lord  Earl  Palatine  . 
Governor  and  Capt  -General 
of  the  Province  of  New  Al- 
bion, in  America. 


Mabel,  dau.    of   Peter 

Mariner,  of  Wanstead, 

Hants. 


Francis,  disinherited,        Thomas  Plowdeu=;Thomas  m.  dau.  of  J.  Davics, 
d.  167G  :   his  issue  be-    of  Lasham,  Hants.  of  Southampton. 

came  extinct. 


I  I 

"W  inifred.       Ann=Sir  Arthur  Lake. 


James    Plowden,  ^Dorothv,  daii.  and  coheir  Charles 

Esq.,  d.  Nov.  1701.     of  Johii  Ayliife,   Esq.,  of  fct.  20, 

Buried  at  Ewhurst.     Ewhurst,  Hants.  IG86. 


I 

Fi'ancis  assumed  the  title  of  Earl  Palatine 
of  New  Albion.  Killed  in  a  massacre  by 
the  Indians    before  1698. 


James  Plowden,  Esq.,  of  Ew- 
hurst and  Lasham,  b.  17th  Sep- 
tember, 1682,  d.  1730. 


Sarah,  daughter  of  Sir  Jolm  Chichcley,  of  AVimple,  co  Cambridge,  lineally  descen- 
ded from  the  brother  of  Archbishop  Chicheley,  Founder  of  All  Souls'  College, 
Oxford. 


The  Rev.  James  Plowden,  of  Ewhiu-st ;  died  8th  .\ugust,  ^  Susannah,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Durnford,  by  Su- 


17C1  ;  Aged  forty-six 


sannah,  his  wife,  3rd  child  of  Samuel  Stillingflect,  ne- 
phew of  the  Bishop  of  Worcester. 


I 
James  Chichcley  Plowden,  Esq., 
First  Lieut. 11. N.  Killed  in  action, 
on  board  the  Ccntain ,  74,  29th 
April,  1781.  lie  was  grandnephew, 
godson,  and  heir  of  Richard  Chi- 
cheley, Esq  ,  Secretary  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury. 


Sarah  Harris, 

Richard 

—  Miss  Prosser. 

Henry 

Five  daughters ;  one  of 

of  Baughurst, 

Chicheley 

Chicheley 

whom  Harriet  m.  Edward 

Hints. 

Plowden, 

Plo^x'den, 

Wilder,  who   succeeded 

Esq.,   Di- 

Esq., of 

AVarren     Hastings,     as 

rector 

Newton 

Governor-General  of 

E.I.C., 

Park, 

India. 

d.     1830. 

Hants.  = 

=Eugenia  dau.   of   Major 
Brooke. 

James  Chichcley  Plowden,  Esq.,  died  in   18-18 
aged  87. 


Elizabeth  Lee,  dau.  of 
William  Lee,  Esq.,  of 
Yorksliire. 


1.  Richard  Chicheley,  E.I  C.  Civil  Ser^■iee. 
Died  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  m. 
Miss  Fleming,  and  left  issue. 

2.  Trevor  JohnY'hicheley,  E.I.C.  Ci\il  Ser- 
vice.   Died,  leaving  issue. 

3  William  Henry  Chicheley,  M.P.,  and 
East  India  Director,  m.  1st,  Miss  Har- 
dinge,  and  2ndly,  Miss  Campbell,  niece 
of  Sir  Robert  Campbell,  and  has  issue 
by  both. 

4.  Charles  Hood  Chicheley,  Secretary  to 
the  Board  of  Control,  m.'and  has  issue. 

1.  Sophia. 

2.  Harriet. 

3.  Emma,  in.  to  Colonel  Wiite. 

4.  Julia,  d.  immarried. 


I 
James 


Chicheley    Plowden,  Esq.,  Major  =  Mary  Elizabeth  Cadoux  Hudson,  daughter  of  James  Hudson,  Esq., 
E.I.C.S.  Bengal  Army.  I  of  Caniberwell,  and  Cumberland. 


Ernest  Hunter  Chicheley  Plowden, 
only  surviving  son, 6.  28  Aug.,  1844. 


Annette  Amelia  Chicheliana,  only  surviraig  daughter, 
b.  Jan.  1839. 


VISITATION    OF   ARMS. 


Sir  Edmund  Plowden,  Knight,  of  Wan- 
stead,  county  of  Southampton,  Lord,  Earl 
Palatine,  Governor  and  Cnpt. -General  of 
the  Province  of  New  Albion,  in  North 
America,  was,  on  liis  petition  to  his  Ma- 
jesty, Charles  the  First,  in  the  year  1632, 
by  warrant  bearing  date,  Oatlands,  24th 
July,  1G32,  appointed  Governor  of  the  said 
Province,  with  such  dignities,  privileges, 
and  authorities  as  appertained  to  all  other 
Governors  of  the  colonies,  such  as  Lord 
Baltimore,  of  Maryland,  Lord  Stirling,  of 
Nova  Scotia,  &c. 

Sir  Edmund  Plowden,  having  fulfilled  the 
conditions  required  of  him,  received  two 
years  afterwards,  in  the  tenth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  First,  dated,  21st  June, 
1634,  a  grant  of  the  said  Province,  which 
grant  is  still  enrolled  in  the  Public  Record 
Office,  in  the  City  of  Dublin.  And  on  the 
strength  of  that  grant,  certain  leases,  &c. 
were  granted  to  certain  colonizers  by  Sir 
Edmund  Plowden,  as  were  recorded  in  the 
same  Record  Office. 

And  it  appears,  also,  by  Sir  Edmund 
Plowden's  will,  dated  1659,  signed  "Albion" 
with  his  Earl's  seals  attached,  which  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canter- 
bury, London,  tliat  Sir  William  Mason  was 
in  trust  lor  Sir  Edmund's  second  son  and 
heir,  Thomas  Plowden,  and  also  for  tlie 
New  Albion  Colony  ;  and  that  certain  parties 
therein  named  had  covenanted,  indentured, 
and  subscribed,  and  undertaken  to  trans- 
plant 540  planters ;  and  mention  is  like- 
wise made  of  other  parties,  then  living  in 
Virginia,  who  had  also  covenanted  for  the 
plantation  of  the  colony ;  and  that  Sir  Ed- 
mund resided  in  New  Albion,  in  America,  as 
Governor  thereof,  six  years  ;  and  that  during 
his  absence  there,  his  eldest  son,  Fi-ancis, 
gave  out  that  his  father  was  dead,  to  enable 
him  to  sell  his  English  estates  ;  this,  on  Sir 
Edmund's  return,  involved  him  in  lawsuits  to 
recover  his  estates,  in  which  he  eventually 
succeeded,  though  he  sunk  in  litigation 
about  £15,000.  Francis  Plowden  likewise, 
on  some  base  charge,  had  his  father  mipri- 
soned  in  the  Fleet,  from  which  lie  was  liberated 
by  order  of  the  Peers'  Committee  ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  unnatural  and  illegal  con- 
duct, he  disinherited  his  son  Francis,  and 
made  his  second  son,  Thomas,  his  heir. 

Sir  Edmund,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  First,  1st  June,  1640, 
obtained  licence  from  the  Crown  to  alienate 
the  manors  of  Wanstead,  Southwick,  and 
several  others  in  the  county  of  Southampton, 
as  is  enrolled  in  the  Rolls  Chapel ;  and 
the  "  will "  further  proceeds,  *'  and  I  think  it 
fit  that  my  English  Lands  and  Estates  shall 
be  settled  and  united  to  my  Honour  County 
Palatine  and  Province  of  New  Albion,  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  same,   and   again, 


that  all  my  Lease  Lands  in  England  to  be 
sold  (sowled)  with  all  convenient  speed  by 
my  Executors  and  Overseer  herein  namecl, 
and  with  the  money  arising  therefrom  to 
buy  good  free  land,  to  be  settled  and  en- 
tailed as  the  rest  of  my  lands  are  settled, 
and  the  Estate  of  Eglington,  in  the  said 
Forest,  on  my  second  son,  Tliomas  Plov;den, 
aud  the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  lawfully 
begotten,  or  to  he  begotten,  also,  my  Pro- 
vince and  County  Palatine  of  New  Albion 
and  Peerage  as  a  peer  of  Ireland,  as  afore- 
said unto  Thomas  Plowden,  my  son,  during 
his  natural  life,  and  after  liis  decease  to  the 
heirs  male  of  my  said  sonne  Thomas,  begotten 
or  to  be  begotten,  aud  again  I  doe  enter  and 
will  that  my  sonne,  Tliomas  Plowden,  and 
after  his  decease  Ms  eldest  lielre  in  male,  and 
if  he  be  under  age,  then  his  guardian  with 
all  speed  after  my  decease  doe  employ  by 
consent  of  Sir  William  Mason,  of  Grey's  Inn, 
Knight,  whom  I  make  a  Trustee  for  this  my 
plantation  of  New  Albion,''  and  concludes, 
"  shall  by  fail,  defence,  loose,  agree,  give, 
or  alien  any  part  of  my  estate,  lands,  or  rents 
in  England  to  Francis,  my  son,  or  his  issue, 
then  my  son  shall  forfeit  andlose  to  his  eldest 
son  all  lands,  and  estates,  and  rents  in 
England  herein  settled,  entailed  or  given 
him,  and  to  be  forfeited  during  his  life." 

Subsequently  to  the  decease  of  Sir  Edmund 
Plowden,  his  grandson  Francis  Plowden  went 
to  America  as  Governor  of  New  Albion,  and 
was  killed,  together,  with  his  wife  and 
children,  in  a  massacre  by  the  Indians. 

The  present  head  of  this  branch  of  the 
Plowdens  is  Major  James  Chiciteley  Plow- 
den, E.I.C.S.,  who  is  seventh  in  descent  from 
Sir  Edmund  the  Earl  Palatine  of  New  Albion. 

Arms.    Az.  a  fesse  dancettee,  tlietwo  upper  points  tcr- 
imnatmg  in  flours  de  lis,  or. 
Crest.   On  a  mount,  vert.,  a  buck  passant  sa.  attend,  or. 
Mo  tto.    Quod  tibi  hoc  alteri. 


Walford  :  Lowndes  Square,  co.  Middle- 
sex. The  family  of  Walford  was  originally 
from  a  village  of  the  same  name  near  Ross  in 
Hertfordshire.  In  1  Henry  IV.,  1399,  Hugh 
de  Walford  witnessed  a  grant  of  John  de 
Monmouth,  of  lands  given  by  him  to  the 
Benedictine  Priory  at  Monmouth.  The  elder 
branch  of  the  family  afterwards  settled  at 
Salwarpe,  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Wor- 
cestei*,  where  they  possessed  considerable 
property;  from  thence  the  younger  branches 
emigrated  into  Warwickshire  and  Essex. 
Arthur  Walford,  Esq.,  one  of  her 
Majesty's  Commissioners  of  Lieutenancy 
of  the  City  of  London,  bears  on  his  own 
coat,  an  escutcheon  of  pretence  for  Carr,  in 
respect  of  his  wife  Eleanor,  only  dau.,  and 
eventually — by  the  death  in  1840  of  her  bro- 
ther, John  Carr,  Esq.,  of  Beccles,  in  the 
county   of   Suftblk — heiress   of  her  father, 
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John  Can-,  Esq.  of  Enfield,  in  tlie  comity  of 
Middlesex. 

Arms.  Per  pale  arg.  and  gii.  a  fesse  between  a  lion 
passant  in  chief,  and  a  cmquefoil  in  base,  all  counter- 
changed  ;  Au  ESCUTCHEON  OF  riiETENCE,  Sable,  on  a  chevron 
between  three  mullets  of  six  points  or.  as  manj'  like  mul- 
lets of  the  field. 

Crest.  A  demi-Uon  holding  in  the  dexter  paw  a  cross 
crosslet  fltehee,  gu.  and  semee  of  cinquefoils  arg. 

Motto.    Paratus  et  Fidelis. 


O'Brien,  of  the  co.  Kerry. — This  family 
derives  in  direct  descent  from  the  old  Earls 
of  Thomond,  the  senior  line  -whence  the  pre- 
sent Marquess  springs.  The  late  Bryan 
O'Brien,  of  the  comity  of  Kerry,  who  was 
fourth  in  descent  from  iMurrough  en  Caslia 
O'Brien,  the  first  settler  in  Kerrj^,  married 
in  1797,  Ellen,  dau.  of  Justin  JMac  Carthy, 
Esq.,  of  the  old  and  eminent  House  of  that 
name,  by  Johan  Conway,  his  wife,  and  left 
issue, 

1.  Eichard. 

2.  Lucius. 

3.  Turlogh  Henry,  author  of  the  "  Ivound 
ToAvers  of  Ireland,"  "  Turlogh,  the  Mi- 
lesian," &c.,  died  unmarried. 

4.  Edward,  A.M.,  iu  Holy  Orders,  Vicar 
of  Thornton  Curtis,  co.  Lincoln. 

5.  John,  A.M.,  in  Holy  Orders,  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  I.  Hunt,  Esq., 
and  has  issue. 

6.  James,  A.M.,  in  Holy  Orders,  Chap- 
lain to  Lord  Chancellor  Cottenham. 

The  youngest  of  these  sons. 

The  Rev.  James  O'Brien,  A.M.,  of  Ca- 
dogan  Place,  Cliaplain  to  Lord  Chancellor 
Cottenham,  impales,  with  his  hereditary 
arms,  those  of  Hopkinson,  in  right  of  his 
wife,  Octavla,  second  daughter  of  the  late 
Charles  Hopkinson,  Esq.,  of  Wotton  Court, 
CO.  Gloucester,  and  of  Cadogan  Place,  Lon- 
don. 

Murrough  en  Casha  O'Brien, 
descended  from  the  old  Eai'ls  of 
Thomond,  migrated  to  Kerry 
in  the  middle  of  the  17th  Cen- 
tury. „ 


I 

Murrough     Oge     O'Biien  ^  A  daughter  of  O'Rourke. 
fought    for     King    James, 
under  his  cousin,    Daniel 
O'Brien, SrdViscount  Clare, 
at  the  Boyne. 


Bryan    O'Brien,     called  ^  Ellen  Moriarty,  heiress  of 
Bawn.  I  tlie  Farren  Estate. 


TeigRuadh  O'Brien,  of  the  _  Johanna,  sister    of   Rear- 
co.  of  Kerry  I  Acbniral  Moriarty. 


Bryan  O'Brien,  of  the  co.  ^  Ellen,  daughter  of  Justin 
of  Kerry,  I  JlacCartliy,  Esq. 

I        i         \        \         i         i 

Richard.    Lucius.    Turlogh    Edward,    John,     James, 
Henry.       A.il.        A.M.      A.M. 


Aims.  Gu.  three  lions  passant  guardant  in  pale,  per 
Ijale  or.  and  arg. 

iMPAEiNG.  Vert.,  a  horse's  head  couped  arg.  between 
three  pillows  erm. 

Crest.  An  arm  embowed,  brandishing  a  sword  arg., 
15ommel  and  hUt  or. 

Motto.  Lamb  laidir  an  nachtar.  Anglice,  The 
strongest  hand  uppermost. 


Surman;  John  Surman  Surman,  Esq., 
of  Swindon  Hall,  and  Lay  Court,  co.  Glou- 
cester, acquired  of  the  Estate  of  Swindon 
ILall,  through  his  mother,  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  ^Villiam  Surman,  Esq.,  and  heiress  at 
law  of  her  uncle  John  Surman,  Esq.,  of  Swin- 
don, and  in  pursuance  of  that  gentleman's  will 
assumed  the  surname  of  Surman  in  lieu  of  his 
patroiij-mic  Goodlake,  and  likewise  the  arms 
of  that  family.  He  is  eldest  son  by  the 
aforesaid  Elizabeth  Surman,  of  John 
Hughes  Goodlake,  Esq.,  of  Bromley,  co.  Mid- 
dlesex, second  son  of  Thomas  Goodlake,  Escp, 
of  Letcomb  Regis,  co.  Berks,  by  Catharine, 
his  wife,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  R.  Price,  of 
Farnborough,  and  sister  of  Sir  Charles  Price 
first  Baronet  (see  Goodlake  of  "Wadley 
House,  Biudce's  Landed  Gentry).  The  estate 
of  Swindon  was  purchased  by  a  cadet  of  the 
Surmansof  Tredington  Court,  co.  Gloucester, 
who  died  in  March  1730.  His  third  son  and 
eventual  successor  Thomas  Packer  Surman, 
Esq.,  of  Swindon,  married  10th  i'lay,  1737, 
Mary  daughter  and  coheiress  of  John  ILale, 
Esq.,  of  Stoke  Orchard,  co.  Gloucester,  ancl 
died  in  1705,  leaving  besides  two  daughteis 
Avho  died  unmarried,  two  sons,  John  the 
older,  succeeded  to  the  estate  but  died  un- 
married, and  William  Surman  who  married 
fir.st  3Iary,  daugliter  of  Jolili  Jenner,  E.sq., 
of  London,  which  lady  died  s.p.,  and 
secondly  Elizabeth  Clarke  by  whom  he  had 
an  only  surviving  daughter  (sole  heiress  to  her 
uncle),  Elizabeth  who  married  John  Hughes 
Goodlake,  Escp,  and  was  mother  with  other 
issue,  of  tlie  present  John  Surman  Surman, 
Esq.,  of  Swindon  Hall. 

Aims.    Or.  a  lion  ramp.  sa.    armed  and  langued  gu. 
between  three  holly  leaves  slipped  p.pr. 
Crest.    A  lion's  head  erased  sa. 
Motto.     Yet  in  my  fle.sh  shall  I  see  God. 


Dw ARRIS,  Sir  Fortunatus,  Knt.,  F.R.S., 
<§;c.,  of  Golden  Grove,  JMetcalfe,  in  the 
Island  of  Jamaica,  and  ILam  Common,  co. 
Surrey,  a  Bencher  of  tlie  Hon.  Society  of 
the  Middle  Temple,  and  Recorder  of  New- 
castle-under-Lyme,  born  in  1786,  received 
the  honour  of  Knightliood  in  ]\]ay  1837,  for 
Civil  Services  as  Colonial  Law  Commis- 
sioner. He  is  son  of  the  late  William 
L)warris,  Esq.,  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
estates  of  his  Great  Uncle,  Fortunatus 
Dwarris,  Esq.,  M.D.  in  1790.  Sir  Fortunatus 
married   hi  1811,   Miss  Alicia  Brereton   of 
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the  ancient  family  of  that  name,  of  Brereton 
Hall,  Cheshire,  and  has  issue  three  sons  and 
two  daughters.  The  family  is  of  German 
extraction  and  came  to  England  temp. 
Henry  VHI. 

Arms.  Arg-.  on  a  fesse  gii.  between  throe  eagles'  heads 
erased  sa.  as  many  roses  or. 

Crest.  A  denulion  ramp.,  holding  in  the  dexter  paw 
a  battle-axe  ppr. 

Motto.    Fortitudine. 


Bourne  of  Hackinsall,  CO.  Lancaster:  (a 
branch  of  Bourne  of  Bourne  End,)  now  re- 
presented by  James  Bourne,  Esq.,  of  Heath- 
held  House,  near  Liverpool,  D.L.  and  J. P. 
for  Lancashire. 

Cornelius  Bourne,  Esq.,  of  _  Anne,  dau.  of  Thos.  Rjnner, 
Stalmiiie  Hall,  co.   Laucas-  \       and  wiuow  of  Edmund 

ter,    descended    from  Glover. 

Bourne,  of  Bourne  End  in 

the  Fyld,  a.d.  IGIO. 


Peter  Bourne,  Esq.,  of  Hae-  _  Margaret,  only  daughter  of 
kiusall,  youngest  son,  d.  James  Driukwater,  Esq. 

1846. 


James  Bourne,  Esq.,  of  _  Sarah  Harriet,  dau.  of 
HackuisaU,  eldest  son,  b.  Thos.  Fournis  Dyson,  Esq., 
8   Oct.,    1812;     a     Deputy  of  Willow  Hall. 

Lieut,   and   Magistrate  for 
Lancashire. 


James  Dyson,  h.  29  Jul.y,  1842. 
Harriet  Anne  Dvson,  b.  15  Feb.,  IS46. 
Helen  Dyson,  6.  28  April,  1843. 

Arms.  Arg.  a  chev.  sa.  guttfe  d'eau,  between  in  chief 
two  Uons  rampant,  and  in  base  an  heraldic  tiger  also 
rampant  gu.  Impaling— in  right  of  his  wife,  Sarah- 
Harriet,  dau.  of  Thomas  Fournis  Dyson,  Esq.,  of  Willow 
HaU,  CO.  York — the  anus  of  Dyson  and  Edwaeds  — viz. 
1st  and  4th,  \icr  pale  or.  and  az.  the  sim  also  per  pale  sa. 
and  gold ;  2nd  and  3rd,  per  bend  sinister  erm.  and 
ermines,  a  Hon  rampant  or. 

Crest.  An  henildic  tiger  sejant  or.  gutte  de  sang,  rest- 
ing the  dexter  paw  on  a  cross  pattee  ga. 

Motto.    Semper  vigOans. 

Freshfield,  of  Moor  Place,  Bctchworth, 
Surrey.  James  AVilliam  Freshfield,  E.sq., 
F.B.S.,  of  Moor  Place,  Surre}'-,  and  of 
Devonshire  Place,  London,  High  Sheriff  of 
Surrey  in  1850,  and  M.F.  for  Penryn  in 
1830  and  1831,  for  Penryn  and  Falmouth 
in  1837,  and  for  Boston  in  1847,  is  a  de- 
scendant of  the  ancient  and  ennobled  family 
of  Frescheville  or  Freshfield,  of  Stavelej^ 
CO.  Derby,  and  has  had  the  arms  of  the 
Lord  Frescheville  confirmed  to  him  with 
distinctions      to     mark     his 


some 


slight 


particular  branch.  Sir  Ralph  Frescheville, 
Knt.,  was  summoned  to  parliament  as 
a  baron,  29  Edward  I.,  in  requital  of 
his  gallant  services  in  the  Scottisli  wars, 
and  his  lineal  descendant,  temp.  Charles 
IL,  John  Frescheville,  Esq.,  of  Staveley, 
established  his  pedigree  and  claimed  the 
ancient  barony,  but  failed  to  prove  tliat 
his  ancestor  sat  under  the  summons.  In 
consequence,  he  was,  himself,  created  Baron 
Frescheville  of  Stavelej',  by  patent,  dated 


16    March,  1G64,  a  title    that   became  ex- 
tinct at  his  decease  in  1682. 

Arms.  Per  bend  nebuly  or.  and  az.  two  bendlets  be- 
tween six  escallops  all  countercliangcd. 

Crest.  A  dcmi  angel  ppr.  winged  or.  vested  arg.,  the 
arms  in  chain  mail  holding  a  lance  in  bend,  point  down- 
wards also  ppr.  charged  on  the  breast  with  a  cross  botonj', 
and  on  the  head  a  like  cross  gu. 

Motto.    Nobilitatis  virtus  non  steuima  character. 


Blair,  of  Baltliayock,  co.  Perth  :  Neil 
James  Fergusson  Blair,  Esq.,  of  Bal- 
tliayock, bears  the  arms  of  Blair  as  son  and 
heir  of  the  late  Adam  Fergusson,  Esq.,  by 
Jemima  Johnston,  his  Avife,  daughter  and  heir 
of  IMajor  Johnston  and  Margaret  Blair,  his 
wife,  eldest  dau.  of  John  Blair,  of  Baltliayock, 
representative  of  that  ancient  house. 

Arms.    Arg.  a  chev.  sa.  between  three  torteaux  gu. 
Creif.     A  dove,  wings  expanded,  ppr. 
Motto.    Yirtute  tutus. 


Oswald,  of  Auchencruive,  co.  Ayr : 
Alexander  Oswald,  Esq.,  M.P.,  of  Au- 
chencruive, bears  for 

Arms.  Azure  a  savage  wreathed  about  the  head  and 
middle  with  bay  lca^•t's,  having  a  quiver  of  arrows 
by  Ills  side,  bearing  a  bow  in  his  left  hand,  all 
proper,  and  pointing  with  his  right  to  a  comet  or  blazing 
star  in  the  dexter  chief  pumt,  within  a  bordm-e  ingrailed 
or. 

Crest.  .\.  dexter  hand  issuing  out  of  a  cloud  and  point- 
ing to  a  star  ppr. 

Motto.    Scquamur. 


Sneyd  Ky^nnersley,  of  Loxley  Park, 
Staffordshire. 

Arms.  1.  Quarterly,  1st  and  4th  az.  scmec  of  crosses 
crosslet  arg.  a  lion  rampant  of  the  second  for  Kynners- 

LEY. 

2nd  and  3rd.  Arg.  a  scythe  and  Sneyd  sa.,  with  a  fleur 
de  lis  in  the  centre,  of  the  second  for  Sneyd. 

2.  Downes  ;  3.  Ledsham  ;  4.  Barrow  ;  5.  Barrow  ;  6. 
Humphrey  ap  David  Lloyd ;  7.  Caradoc  A''rachfras ;  8. 
ElycUr  ap  Rces  Sais;  9.  Justin  ap  Gwrgant ;  10.  lor- 
werth  ap  Griffith  ;  U.  Brochwell  Ysgrithrog  ;  12. 
Llowarth  ap  Bran;  13.  Edwin  of  Englefield  ;  14.  Wet- 
tenhall ;  15.  Bowyer  ;  16.  Knj'pei-sley ;  17.  Yenables  ; 
18.  Dod;  19.  Ferrers  of  Loxley  ;  20.  Peveril,  E.  of  Not- 
tingham ;  21.  de  Meschines,  E.  ofChestfer;  22.  Leofrie, 
E.  of  Leicester;  23.  Dethicke ;  24.  Salwey ;  25.  Petit; 
26.  Walker;  27.  London;  28  Clarke;  29.  Mill  ward;  30. 
Gierke;  31.  Wheeler;  32.  Kynncrsle}'. 


Allan  of  Blackwell  Grange  and  Black- 
well  Hall,  CO.  Durham. 

Arms.  Quarterlj' of  eighteen  :  —  l.  Sable  a  cross  potent 
quarter  pierced  or  chaiged  with  four  guttes  de  sang,  in 
chief  two  lions'  heads  erased  of  the  second,  aU  \\'ithiii  a 
bordure  engrailed  erminois,  for  All.vn  ;  2.  .\rgent,  a 
chevTon  ermine  inter  tluee  griffins'  heads  couped  sable, 
for  Pe.mberton  ;  3.  Gules,  in  a  marsh,  a  hind  lodged  pro- 
per, for  HiNDM.VRsn  ;  4.  Gules,  a  lion  rampant  within  a 
bordure  engrailed  argent ;  a  mullet  for  difference,  for 
Grey  ;  5.  Or.  three  garbs,  gules,  for  Comi-h  ;  6.  Vert,  a 
lion  rampant  within  a  bordure  engrailed  argent,  for  He- 
ton  ;  7.  Barry  of  six  argent  and  azuie,  on  a  bend  gules  a 
bezant,  for  Grey  of  Horton  ;  8.  Gules,  a  bend  raguly 
argent,  inter  three  garbs,  or.bandcd  vert  for  Ku.linghall  ; 
9.  Sable,  a  chevron  or.  inter  three  kelyngs  or  codfish  ar- 
gent, for  KiLLiNGUALL  ANCIENT;  10.  Or.  amaiinch  sable, 
between  three  martlets  gules,  for  Herdew yice  ;  11.  Azure, 
a  che\Ton,  between  three  talbot  dogs  passant  argent,  for 
GowER  ;  13.  Argent,  on  a  chief  sable  three  griffins'  beads 
erased  of  the  first,  for  Lin  LEY- ;  14.  Sable,  a  fess  between 
three  lambs  passant  argent,  a  trefoil  gules  on  the  fess  for 
difference,  for  Lameton  ;  15.  Quarterly,  or.  and  vert,  on 
a  fess  sable,  three  estoiles  or.  for  Barnes  ;  16.  Azure,  a 
bend  argent  charged  witli  a  bear  passant  sable,  on  a  chief 
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of  the  second  three  i-oses  gules,  iiradiatcd  with  rays  of 
the  sun  \)\iv.,  for  Sanderson  ;  17.  Argent,  a  chevron  sable 
charged  with  three  bezants  between  three  bugle-hox-us 
stringed  of  the  second,  for  Uodswortii  ;  18.  As  the  first. 

Ci  csf.  On  a  ■wreath,  a  denii  lion  rampant  argent  du- 
cally  crowned  gules,  holding  in  the  dexter  paw  a  cross 
potent  or.  and  supportmg  with  the  sinister  paw  a  rudder 
also  gides. 

Motto     Fortiter  gerit  crucem. 

Raikes,  of  Trebeifycld,  co. Brecon :  Kobeet 
Raikes,  Esq.,  of  tliat  place,  son  and  heir  of 
Thomas  Raikes,  f^sq.,  of  W'elton,  by  Eliza- 
beth, his  lirst  wife,  daughter  and  heir  of 
Thomas  Arm.?trong,  Esq.,  of  Ca.stle  Arm- 
strong, and  gi-andson  of  Robert  Raikes,  Esq  , 
a  Magistrate  and  Deputy  Lieutenant  of 
Essex,  and  High  Sheritf  in  1802,  by  Ann, 
his  wife,  only  daughter  of  Thomas  A"\'illiam- 
son,  Esq.,  of  Welton  House,  bears  a  quartered 
shield,  Raikes  and  Armstrokg. 

Arms.  Quarterly,  1st  and  4th,  argent  a  clle^Ton  en- 
grailed pean,  between  three  griffins'  heads  eiascd  sable, 
beaked  ppr.,  the  neck  charged  with  an  ermine  s)iot 
argent,  for  Raikes  ;  2nd  and  :Jrd,  quarterly  1st  and  4th, 
argent  issuing  from  tl\e  sinister  side  a  dexter  arm, 
habited  pules,  the  hand  grasiiing  the  trunk  of  an  oak 
tree  eradicated  and  broken  at  the  top,  ppr.,  2nd  and  3ul, 
argent,  three  pallets  azure  for  .'Vrmstrong. 

C7CSI.    A  griffin's  head  as  in  the  arms. 

Motto.    lionestimi  praferre  utili. 

Mr.  Raikes  impales  for  his  wife,  Frances, 
dau.  of  the  late  Sir  William  Elias  T;iunton, 
Knt.,  Judge  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
the  shield  of  Taunton,  viz,,  argent  on  a 
chevron  sa.  between  three  Cornish  choughs, 
as  many  lozenges  or. 

The  family  of  Raikes  was  settled  at  Hull 
and  other  places  in  Yorkshire  at  a  very 
remote  period.  Thomas  Raikes  was  thiee 
times  mayor  of  Hidl — in  1633,  1G4-2,  and 
1643— and  of  this  family  was  Robert  Raikes, 
the  well  known  philanthropist  and  founder 
of  Sunday  Schools,  who  lived  and  died  at 
Gloucester. 


RuTSON,  of  Newby  Wiske,  and  Numting- 
ton,  CO.  York,  as  borne  by  William  Rutson, 
Esq.,  a  Magistrate  and  Deputy  Lieutenant  of 
the  North  Riding,  wlio  served  as  High  Sheritf 
of  Yorkshire  in  1850.  The  family  of  Rutson 
was  resident  at  Kendal, co. Westmoreland, dur- 
ing the  17th  century,  of  which  town,  Robert 
Rutson,  son  of  Wiiliam  Hutson  and  Agnes 
Osliti',  his  wife,  served  as   Mayor  in  1752. 

Arms.  Per  fesse  indented  or.  and  sa.,  three  bulls' 
heads  couptd  counterchanged,  the  two  in  chief  charged 
with  a  bezant,  and  that  in  base  -nith  a  pellet. 

Ciisl.  A  giiffin's  head,  couped  per  bind,  sa.  and  or., 
entwined  by  a  serpent  ppr. 

Motto.     Spcctemiu-  agendo. 

HopwooD  :  as  borne  by  Robert  Hop- 
wood,  E.sq.,  of  Blackburn,  co.  Lancaster — 

Artn.t.  Paly  nehidy  of  six,  or  and  vert,  on  a  canton 
saUe,  a  milhind  in  pule  of  tiic  hist. 

C(CsV.  A  dexter  hand  fessewisc  eou])ed  at  llic  wrist 
pioper,  holding  an  escallop,  or. 

Motto.    Gradatim. 


Harrison,  of  Snelstone  Hall,  co.  Derliy  : 
John  Harrison,  Esq.,  of  Snelstone  Hall, 
a  Magistrate  and  Deputy-lieutenant  for 
the  county  of  Derby,  and  at  one  time  its 
High  Slieriff,  bears  on  his  paternal  shield 
an  escut(;heon  of  pretence  ;  quarterly 
Evans,  Coles,  Bowyer,  and  Stubbing,  in 
right  of  his  wife  Elizabeth,  only  surviving 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Edmund  Evans, 
Esq.,  late  of  Yeldersley  House,  co. 
Derby,  by  Dorothy  liis  wife,  only  child  of 
Francis  Coles,  Esq.,  of  Birniingliam,  and 
Ellen,  his  wife,  daughter  of  William  Bowyer, 
Esq. 

Ai  ms,    Az.  three  demi-lions  or.  a  canton  arg. 

Crest.  A  demi-lion  or.  supporting  a  chaplet  of  roses, 
vert. 


Richmond  :  Legh  Richmond,  .son  of  the 
celebrated  Legh  Richmond,  A.M.,  late 
Chaplain  to  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Kent, 
Rector  of  Turvc}',  [Bedfordshire. 

The  name  of  Richmond  is  Norman  and 
of  great  antiquity.  The  eailiest  known  re- 
cord of  the  family  in  this  country  is  in 
the  "  Roll  of  Battle  Abbey,"  Avhere  the  name 
of  "  Richemound,  or  Richmond,"  an  ances- 
tor, appears  as  one  of  the  Knights  Avho 
came  in  the  train  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  fought  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  a.d. 
lOGG.  The  crest,  according  to  tradition,  was 
won  by  Sir  Philip  Richmond  by  a  feat  of 
arms  done  in  single  combat  with  a  Saracen 
Prince,  during  the  Crusades,  before  Jerusa- 
lem, in  the  presence  of  Richard  1.  The 
Richmonds  settled,  and  for  a  long  period  held 
possession  of  estates  in  Wiltshire,  but  sidj- 
sequcntly  resided  in  Cheshire,  with  some  of 
tlic  principal  families  in  which  county  they 
formed  connections  and  intermarried.  In 
the  1 5th  century,  William  Richmond  married 
an  heiress  of  large  property,  named  Alice 
Webb,  and  he  then  assumed  that  name,  and 
for  a  co]isiderable  period  his  descendants 
continued  it  as  an  addition  to  or  in  lieu  of 
the  original  one  of  Richmond  ;  the  name  is 
found  entered  as  "Richmond,  otherwise 
Webb,"  in  the  Visitations  of  the  Heralds 
of  that  period ;  but,  subsequently,  Webb 
was  dropped,  and  Richmond  only  was 
adopted. 

Of  this  family  was  Lieut.-General  John 
Richmond,  otherwise  AVebb,  who  so  higldy 
distingttished  himself  in  the  wars  against  the 
F'rench,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and 
who  was  subsequently  made  Governor  and 
Captain  General  of  the  Isle  of  Wiglit,  and 
appointed  Commander-in-Chief  of  all  the 
forces  of  Great  Britain,  A.  d.  1712.  Richard 
Richmond,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
was  also  a  member  of  tliia  family.  By  the  inter 
marriage  of  his  ancestor,  Sylvester  Richmond, 
witlt  Fiancosca  Elizabctha,  d.tughter  of  Sir 
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Richard    Brooke,   Baronet,   Legll  Richmond,  sLx  lozenges  or.  each  charged  with  an  cscalloi)  sa.  3rcl,  or. 

Esq.,  stands  16th  in  descent  from  Edward  1.  ?i^^rXmbcls"fi^a  ppi?""'''^  °^'  '"'"'^'''  '''"  "'''''"' 

(See  Bm-ke's  "  Royal  Families  of  England." )  ^    ,     ,,.t^     ,o 

^                                       •'                                       o               /  Crcsls.    1st,  A  Ducal  Coronet,  or.  enhhng  a  lance  broken 

Arms.  Arg.  a  cross  patonce,  azure,  between  four  estoilcs  "\""''^°  l''V  ^''■°"''  I'^vt  erect,  headed  or. 

gu.  pierced  of  the  field,  quartermg  1st,  or.  abend  engraded  „o,^"'At    or             °      (^m^^y^A,  issuing  outof  a  ducal 

gu.,  charged  with  three  cross  crosslets  fitchee  or.  2nd,  ' 

azure,  a  bend  or.  charged  with  five  escallops  sa.  between  Motto.    Resolve  well.    Persevere. 


PEDIGREE. 
William  Richmond  of  Yorkshire,  a.d.  1390. 


William  Richmond,  afterwards  Webb,  of  Draycott, 
WUts. 


William  Richmond,  or  Webb,  Draycott  Folliott,  Wilts  ^  Joan,  daughter  of  John  Ewen,  Draycott,  Wilts. 


William  Richmond,  or  Webb,  of  Stewkley  Grange, 
Bucks. 


=  Dorothea,  daughter  of  John  Lymhig,  Notts. 


Thomas   Richmond,    or  Webb  ^  Anne,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Anthony  PoUeyne,  of 

Rodburne,  Wilts. 


Edmund  Richmond,  or  Webb,  Rodburne,  Wilts  ^  Katharine,  dau.    of   Nicholas   St.  John,    of  Lidyavd 

Trejoz,  Wilts. 


John  Richmond,  or  Webb 


Edm  und  Richmond,  or  AVebb,    (heir  to  his  Uncle, 
Oliver  Richmond) . 


Oliver  Richmond,  of  Ashton  Xejmes,  Wilts,  — 


Sylvester  Richmond 


Henry  Richmond,  Bath  _ 


Legh  Riclimond,  Rector  of  Turvey,  Beds  ^ 


Alice,   daughter  and  heiress   of    Thomas  A\'ebb,   of 
Draycott,  Wilts. 


Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Richard  Nicholas. 


Bridget  dau.  of 


dau.  of 


o   ^  [ 


Eliiiabeth,  daughter  of  Bannistre  Tarlton,  of 
Lancashire. 


c  o  . 

B<  '. 

•  >  o  c 

tr.   ,  2  . 

O  o  P.* 
Egbui 


tb. 


Sylvester  Richmond,  of  Acton  Grange,  Cheshire  =  Francesca  Elizabctha,  daughter  of  .Sir  Richard  Brooke, 

Baronet,  of  Norton  Priory,  Cheshire. 


Legh  Richmond,  Rector  of  Stockport  ^  jMary,  daughter  of  Henry  Legh,  of  High  Legh,  Cheshire. 


Catherine,  daughter  of  John  Atherton,  of  Walton  Hall, 
Lancashire. 


Mary,  daughter  and  eventual  heiiess  of  James  Cham- 
bers, Bath. 


Rev.  11.  S3-lTester  Rich-    Legh    Richmond,     Rivers-  ^  Georgiaua,  daughter  of  Rev.  T.  Shutflcwortli  Grimshaive, 
mond,  Stoke  Goldington  vale,  Lancashire.  A.M.,  Rector  of  Burton  Latimer,  Northamptonshire,  and 

Rectory,  Bucks.  Vicar  of  Biddenham,  Bedfordshire. 
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BURNES  :     THE      LATE     SiR     ALEXANDER 

BuRNES.  A  crest  of  aagmentation  has 
recently  been  granted  to  the  family  of  this 
distinguished  officer,  and  the  Campbell  bear- 
ing wliich  rested  on  mistaken  information, 
has  also  been  removed  Tlieir  arms  are  now 
as  follows,  according  to  the  blazon  in  tlie 
Lord  Lyon's  Office,  Edinburgh,  and  Heralds' 
College,  London: — 

Arm!,.  Ermine,  on  a  bentl  azure  an  escocheon  or. 
charged  with  a  lioUybvish  surmounted  by  a  crook  and 
bug-le  liorn,  saltircways  all  proper, —being-  the  device 
of  the  Poet  Bums,— and  on  a  chief  gules  the  \vhite 
horse  of  Hanover  between  two  eastern  crowns  or.  in 
allusion  to  the  Guelphic  Order,  conferred  on  James 
Burnes,  K.H.,  F.R..S.,  by  King  WiUiam  IV.,  and  to  the 
distinguished  services  of  him,  and  his  brothers  in  India. 

Crests.  Oir  the  dexter  side  (one  of  augmentation  in 
allusion  to  the  devotion  to  their  country,  shown  by  the 
late  Lieut. -Col.  Sir  Alexander  Burnes,  C.B.,  and  lieut. 
Charles  Barnes)  out  of  a  mural  crown  per  pale  vert  and 
gules,  the  rim  inscribed  "  Cabool  "  in  letters  argent,  a 
demi  eagle  displayed  or.  transfixed  by  a  ja\'elin  in  bend 
sinister  proper.  On  the  sinister  side  (that  hitherto  borne) 
issuant  from  an  eastern  crown  or.  an  oak  tree  shivered 
renewing  its  foliage  proper. 

Motto.    Ob.  patriam.  vrdnera.  passi.* 

The  name  of  Burnes  is  of  great  antiquity. 
Godric  de  Burnes  appears  in  the  Domesday 
Book  as  the  lord  of  ample  domains  in  Kent, 
temp.  Edward  the  Confessor ;  Raoul  dc  Burnes 
made  gifts  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Achenil  in 
France  in  1189;  and  Godeholt  and  Eustace 
de  Burnes  and  others  of  the  same  name  are 
mentioned  in  the  registers  of  the  curia  regis 
of  Richard  I.  and  .John,  and  in  the  rolls 
of  kniglit's  fees  of  Henry  III.  and  Edward 
I.  In  1290,  John  de  Burnes  miles  was  Ed- 
ward's envoy  to  Rome,  and  in  a  charter  of 
Edward  II.,  Willielmus  de  Burnes  is  in- 
cluded amongst  the  benefactors  to  St.  Tho- 
mas's hospital  at  Canterbury.  In  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries  the  name  is 
again  prominent  in  Staftbrdslnre,  where  Jolm 
Burnes,  of  AldershaAV,  Avas  of  high  consider- 
ation at  Lichfield  early  in  Elizabeth's  reign, 
and  his  grandson  of  tlie  same  name  an  active 
parliament  man  and  magistrate  under  Crom- 
well. The  name  is  supposed  to  have  been 
carried  into  Scotland  by  some  of  the  followers 
of  Edgar  Atheling  in  106(3,  but,  with  greater 
probability,  diu-ing  the  time  of  Edward  I. 
About  1500,  the  ancestors  of  Sir  Alexander 
Burn'es  were  settled  as  leaseholders  of  Bra- 
linmuir,  of  Inclibreck,  in  Kincardineshire, 
wdiere  his  great-grandfatlier's  grandfatlier, 
James  Burnes,  was  born  in  1656,  as  shown  by 
his  tombstone  and  tluit  of  his  wife,  Margaret 
Falconer,  at  (xlenberA-ie.  Their  son,  Robert, 
was  one  of  fi\'e  opulent  brothers,  and  was  in- 
volved in  ruin  for  the  Stuarts  with  the  Earl 
Marischal  in  1715.  Ilehadtliree  sons,  James, 
Robert,  and  William,  the  last  of  whom  was  the 
father  of  Robert  Burns,  tlic  poet.  James  be- 
came Town  Councillor  of  ]\Iontrose,  and  left 
his  wife,  by  JMargaret  Grub,  an  only  son  and 
daughter,  the  former  of  Avhom,  James,  left 
issue  by  his  wife,  Anne  Greig,  aii  only  son 
*  Virgil,  ^neid,  VI.,  v.  CGO. 


James  Burnes,  Esq.  J.P.  for  Forfarshire, 
who  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Adain 
Glegg,  Esq.,  Provost  of  Montrose,  and  was 
the  father  of  Sir  Alexander  Burnes. 


Williams,  Sir  John  Hav,  Bart.,  of 
Bodelwyddan,  near  St.  Asaph,  co.  Flint,  a 
descendant  of  Cadrod  Hardd,  LordofTal-y- 
bolion  in  Anglesey,  and  more  immediately 
of  Sir  William  Williams,  Bart.,  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  from  wjiom  also 
derives  the  Wynnstay  family,  bears  the  an- 
cient coat  of  arms  of  Cadrod,  and  impales 
those  of  Amherst,  in  right  of  his  wife  Lady 
Sarah  Elizabeth  Amherst,  daughter  of  the 
first  Earl  Amherst. 

Arhis.  Argt.  two  foxes  countersaliant  in  saltirc  gu.  im- 
paling gu  ,  tlu-ee  lances  or.  tilting  spears  eiect,  in  fcsse, 
or.  headed  az.  for  Amhekst. 

Ciesls.  1st  out  of  ducal  coronet,  a  demi-fox  salient. 
2nd  a  fo.^'s  head  erased  gu 

Mutlo.     Cadaru  ar  cyfrwys. 

RoTHERY :  Charle.3  William  Rothery, 
Esq.,  of  Littlethorpe,  co.  York,  now  resident 
at  Greta  Hall,  Westmoreland,  bears  for 

Arms.  Vev  bend  or.  and  gules,  two  bends  indented 
counterchanged. 

Ci  ests.  A  tower  argent  charged  witli  two  bendletg 
indented  and  issuant  from  the  battlements  thereof  a 
demi-lion  gules  holding  with  its  dexter  i)aw  three  arrows, 
one  in  pale  and  two  in  saltii'e  ppr. 

Molio.    Festina  leute. 


Crossley:  John  Crossley,  Esq.,  of 
Halifax,  bears  for 

Arms.  Gu.  a  chev.  indented  cnn.  between  two  cross 
crosslets  in  chief,  and  a  saltire  in  base  or. 

Cies's.  A  demi  hind  erased  ppr.  charged  Avith  two 
bars,  and  holding  between  the  feet  a  cross  crosslet  or. 

Dawnay  :  Tlie  Hon.  Payan  Davvnay,  of 

Beningbrough  Hall,  co.  York,  second  son  of 
William  Henry,  sixth  Viscoimt  Downe  and 
Lydia  his  Avife,  only  daughter  of  John 
Heathcote,  Esq.,  of  Connington  Castle  (see, 
Burke's  Peerage),  boars  for 

Arms.  Aigt.  on  a  bend  cottised  sa.,  three  anindets  of 
the  field. 

Crest.  A  demi  saracen  in  armour,  coupcd  at  the 
thighs,  and  wreathed  about  the  temples  ppr.,  holding 
in  the  dexter  hand  a  ring  gold,  stoned  azure,  and  in  tlie 
smister  a  lion's  gamb  erased  or.  armed  gu  :  this  cicst 
was  granted  to  an  ancestor  of  the  family,  Sir  AA'illiam 
Da^niay,  General  in  the  Army  of  Richard  I.,  at  the  Holy 
Land,  wliere  having  gallantly  slain  a  Saracen  Prince  in 
battle  and  afterwards  while  hunting,  killed  alien;  he  cut 
off  the  paw,  and  presented  it  to  Richard  Ca'ur  de  Lion, 
Avho  immediately  took  off  his  ring  and  presented  it  to  Sir 
■\Villiam,  and  to  perpetuate  the  event,  ordered  that  lie 
should  bear  the  above  crest.  This  ring  as  well  as  the 
rich  and  cm-ious  medal  brought  from  Palestuie  by  another 
ancestor,  Sir  Nicholas  Dawnay,  are  still  possessed  by  the 
famil_v. 

Mo'llo.     Timet  pudorcm. 


Browne,  of  Bronwylfa,  co.  Flint :  ]\Iajor- 
General  Sir  Thomas  PIenry  Brov^^ne,  Knt., 
K.C.II.  of  Bronwylfa,  a  Magistrate  for  the 
counties  of  De\"on,  Denbigh,  and  Flint,  and 
Deputy-lieutenant  of  the  latter  shire,  for 
which  he  served  as  High  Sheriff  in  1828, 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  27th  July, 
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182G,  for  liis  mllitai'y  services  in  the  Penin- 
sula. He  married,  iStb  March,  1828,  Eliza- 
beth, eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Ralph  H. 
Brandling  of  Gosforth  House,  co.  Northum- 
berland and  Middleton  Lodge,  co.  York, 
and  has  issue  two  sons,  Henry  Ralph,  born 
in  1829,  captain  in  the  9th  regiment,  and 
Ralph  Charles,  bom  1830,  lieutenant  in  the 
71st  regiment. 

Sir  Thomas  Henry  Browne  is  eldest  son 
of  the  late  George  Browne,  Esq.,  Imperial 
and  Tuscan  Consul  in  Liverpool,  by  Felicity 
his  wife,  daughter  of  Benedict  Paul  Wagner, 
Esq.,  of  North  Hall,  near  Wigan,  co.  Lan- 
caster, Imperial  Consul  at  I^iverpool,  and 
grandson  of  George  Browlie,  Esq.  of  Passage, 
CO.  York,  and  ]\Iary  his  wife,  daughter  of 
John  Cotter,  Esq.,  of  co.  Cork.  Sir  Tho- 
mas had  one  brother,  George- Baxter,  Lieut- 
Colonel  in  the  army,  who  married  Anne, 
eldest  daughter  of  Martin  Whish,  Esq., 
Chaii-man  of  the  Excise  Board,  and  two 
sister,  the  elder,  Felicia  Dorothea,  married 
Captain  Hemans  of  the  4th  regiment,  and 
was  the  celebrated  poetess  ;  the  younger, 
Harriet  Mary,  married  the  Rev.  W.  H.Owen, 
vicar  of  the  Cathedral  church  at  St.  Asaph. 

Arms.  Sa.  tlu'ee  lions  passant  in  bend  between  t'^vo 
double  cottises  ai-g.  imp.vling,  gu.  a  cross  moline  arg.  in 
the  dexter  cMef  an  escallop  of  the  last,  for  Brandling. 

Crest.    Aa\  eagle  displayed  vert. 

Motto.    Spectemur  agendo. 


De  Butts  :  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Au- 
gustus De  Butts,  K.C.IL,  Colonel-Com- 
mandant of  tlie  Royal  Engineers,  son  of  the 
lateElias  De  Butts,  Esq.  of  the  co.  of  Wick- 
low,  and  grandson  of  the  Rev.  Elias  De  Butts 
of  the  city  of  Dublin,  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood  for  his  gallant  military  services 
in  1837;  he  was  born  in  17G8,  and  married 
in  1804,  Anna  ]\Iaiia,  dai'ghter  of  Francis 
J\linchin,  Esq.,  by  whom  he  has  three  sons 
and  one  daughter. 

Arms.    Three  fish  arg. 

Crest.    A  stork,  -svith  a  fish  in  its  mouth. 

Motto,    llonos  \-irtutis. 


Tiiarp:  Joseph  Sidney  Tharp,  Esq.  of 
Chippenham  Park,  Newmarket,  co.  Cam- 
bridge, bears  for 

Arms.  Arg.  a  fess  az.  fretty  gold  in  chief  a  lion  rampt. 
gu.  diically  eroTvned  or.  between  two  fleur  de  lis  of  the 
second  and  a  bear,  an  anchor,  and  two  sugar  canes,  ppr. 

Crest.  Hope,  represented  by  a  demi-womau  habited, 
mantle  purpure,  flowing  over  the  left  shouUler,  in  the 
right  hand  an  anclior  ppr.  resting  on  the  -^^Teath. 

Motto.    In  spa  spii-o. 


Taylor,  John,  Esq.,  of  Moreton  House, 
CO.  Lancaster,  descended  from  the  respect- 
able yeoman  family  of  Taylor  of  Accriugton, 
bears  for 

Arms.    Erm.  on  a  cliief  dovetailed  gu.  a  mallet  between 
two  escallops  or. 

_    Crest.     A  denii-lion  sa.  semee  of  mallets  or.  and  hold- 
ing between  the  paws  an  acorn  gold  clipped  vert. 

Mollo.    Annoso  robore  quercus. 


Bkxnitt:  William  Bennitt,  Esq.,  of 
Stourton  Hall,  near  Stourbridge,  an  active 
magistrate  for  the  counties  of  Worcester, 
Stafford,  and  Salop,  bears  for 

Arms.  Az.  on  a  che^Ton  or.  between  three  martlets  in 
chief  and  one  m  base  arg.  three  annidets  of  the  field. 

Ciest.  Upon  a  mount  vert,  a  horse's  liead  couped 
arg.  pierced  through  the  neck  by  one  arrow  in  bend  sin- 
ister, point  downwards  ppr. 

Motto.     "  Irrevocabile." 


LoNGCROFT :  as  borne  by  Charles  Beare 
LoNGCROFT,  Esq.,  of  Plall  Place,  Ilavant. 

Aims.  Per  fess  nebulee  pu.  and  sa.  a  lion  rampt.  arg. 
between  six  cross  orosslets  botonnee  fitchee  in  pale  or. 

Crest.  A  demi-lion  rampant  arg.  holding  between  the 
paws  three  annulets  interlaced  or.  and  charged  on  the 
shoulder  with  a  saltire  gu. 

Motto.  Nunc  ut  oli)n. 
QuARTEKiNGs.  II.  Franklin,  arg.  on  a  bend  az.  three 

dolphins  embowed,  of  tlic  field. 
HI.  M  ooriv,  of  Garsden,  vert. a  fess  engr.  arg.  surmounted 
by  another  gu.  between  thi-ee  harpies  of  the  second, 
crined  or. 
rv.  OuAjr,  lozengy  arg.  and  sa.  two  che^Tons  or. 

Grabham:  Bishop's  Lydiard,  and  En- 
more,  CO.  Somerset  {Herald's  Visitation  of 
Somersetshire),  A.D.  1G23,  and  now  of  Roch- 
ford,  in  Essex.  The  family  were  seated  at 
Bishop's  Lydiard  at  a  very  early  period. 
Sir  Richard  Grabham  received  the  honour 
oi  knighthood  from  Queen  Elizabeth.  His 
sister  Jane  married  John  Howe,  progenitor 
of  the  distinguished  family  of  that  name, 
and  had,  with  other  issue,  a  daughter,  Anna, 
who  became  the  wife  of  John  Grabham,  of 
Enmore,  as  recorded  in  the  Visitation  of 
1623.  Descendants  of  this  branch  remained 
in  the  same  district  upwards  of  two  centuries. 

Arms.  Per  pale  az.  and  gu.  a  lion  passant  arg.  vulned 
in  the  shoulder  ppr.  between  three  boars'  heads  erased, 
or. 

Crest.  Upon  a  moiuit  vert,  a  boar's  head  erased  or. 
gutte  de  sang,  and  entwined  by  a  snake  ppr. 

Motto.  L'Esperance  du  salut. 

Clapp,  Taunton,  co.  Somerset.  The  family 
of  Clapp,  originally  Clapa,  claims  Danish  ex- 
traction, and  was  long  settled  in  Devonshire, 
in  whicli  county  it  possessed  the  estate  of 
Salcombe  Hill,  which  eventually  devolved 
on  Sarah,  daughter  of  Dr.  Kessel,  of  Ottery 
St.  Mary,  and  wife  of  George  Cornish,  Esq., 
her  mother  having  been  the  only  daughter 
and  heiress  of  John  Clapj),  Esq.,  of  Sal- 
combe; that  gentleman's  younger  brother, 
Robert  Clapp,  of  Ottery,  married  Mary,  dau. 
of  Geo.  Hunt,  Esq.,  of  Parke,  Bovey  Tracey, 
who  on  her  mother's  side  was  descended 
from  the  very  ancient  fomily  of  Wyke,  or 
Weekes,  of  Northwick,  &c.,  in  Devonshire, 
and  is  now  represented  by  his  grand-daughter, 
Frances  IMary  Clapp,  of  Taunton,  only 
child  and  heiress  of  the  late  Rev.  Francis 
Hunt  Clapp,  who  married  Sarah,  daugliter  of 
John  Hippisley  Brice,  and  grand-daughter 
of  Roger  Hoare,  Esq.,  of  Taunton. 

Arms.  Quarterly  1st  and  4th  ermines,  three  battle- 
axes  ;  2nd,  sa.  a  griihn  passant  arg. ;  3rd  sa.,  an  eagle  with 
two  heads,  displayed  within  a  border  cugr.  arg. 
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Le  Hunt  :  Peter  BAixr-RiaoE  Le  Hunt, 
Esq.,  of  Burgh,  co.  Lincoln,  and  Ashbourn, 
CO.  Derby,  third  son  of  Lieut. -Colonel  Philip 
Bainbrigge,  of  Aslibourn,  and  fourth  in 
descent  from  William  Bainbrigge,  Esq.,  of 
Lockington,  co.  Leicester,  assumed  the  sur- 
name and  arms  of  Le  Hunt  in  addition  to 
his  patronymic  Bainbrigge,  by  sign-manual 
in  1832. 

Arms.  Quarterly  1st  and  4th,  az.  a  bend  between  six 
leopards'  faces,  or.  on  a  canton  of  the  first,  a  gaiuitlet  of 
the  second  for  Le  Uunt  ;  2nd  and  3rd,  arg.  a  chev. 
embattled  between  three  battle-axes  sa.  for  Bainduigge. 
Quartering  Parker,  gu.  a  chev.  between  three  leopards' 
faces  or. 

Crest.  On  a  hill  vert  a  goat  sa.  with  a  collar  about 
the  neck,  horns  and  hoofs  arg. 

Motlo,  Deus  mihi  providebit. 

Flower:  John  Wickhaji  Flower,  Esq., 
Park  Hill,  Croydon,  bears  for 

Arms.  1st  and  4th  Flower,  or.  two  flaunohes  vert,  in 
pale  three  escutcheons  of  the  last,  each  charged  with  a 
fleur  de  lis  of  the  field ;  2nd  and  3rd,  WicivHa:m  (in  right 
of  his  mother,  JIartha  Decne,  dau.  and  co-lieir  of  William 
Wickham,  Esq.,  of  Holland,  a  descendant  of  the  AViek- 
hams  of  Horsmgton,  co.  Somerset),  argent,  t^\■o  chevrons 
sable  between  thi'ee  roses  gules. 

Crest.  Issuant  from  clouds  a  cubit  arm  erect — in  the 
hand  a  rose  and  a  lily,  each  slipped  proper. 

Motlo.  Flores  cm^at  Deus, 

Bourne  Stalmine,  co.  Lancaster  :  seated 
at  Bourne  End  in  the  Fyld,  a.d.  1610,  and 
now  represented  by  Cornelius  Bourne, 
Esq.,  of  Stalmine  Hall. 

Arms.  Arg.  a  chev.  sa.  gutte  d'eau  between  in  cliicf 
two  lions  rampt.  and  in  base  an  heraldic  tiger  also  rampt. 

gii- 

Crest.  An  heraldic  tiger  sejant  or.  gutte  de  sang, 
resting  the  dexter  paw  on  a  cross  pattee  gu. 


Doveton  :  Lieut. -General  Sir  John 
DovETON,  K.CB.,  created  a  Knight  Com- 
mander of  the  Bath  for  distinguished 
military  services  in  India,  20th  July,  18.38, 
is  son  of  the  late  Sir  William  Webber  Dove- 
ton,  Knt.,  by  Eleanor,  his  wife,  only  daughter 
of  Anthony  Beale,  Esq.,  grandson  of  John 
Doveton,  Esq.,  and  Mary  VVorrall,  his  wife, 
and  great  grandson  of  Jonathan  Doveton, 
Esq.,  and  Eleanor  CouLson,  liis  wife.  Sir 
John  married,  in  1807,  Yictoire  iMottet, 
second  daughter  of  Mons.  Benoit  jNTallet  do 
la  Fontaine,  of  Campeigne  in  France, 
Governor  of  Chandernagore,  in  the  East 
Indies ;  whose  arms  he  consequently  im- 
pales. 

Arms.  Az.  on  a  chev.  or.  three  roses  gu.,  barbed  vert, 
in  chief  two  doves,  in  base  an  anchor  and  cable  argt  ,  a 
mullet  for  difference. 

Crest,  A  dove  with  wings  displayed  argt.,  legged  gu., 
holding  a  banner  erect  argt.,  charged  with  a  cross  sa., 
spear  head  ppr. 

Motlo.    Patience  and  perseverance. 

Bayly  :  Lieut. -Colonel  Sir  Henry 
Bayly,  K.IL,  of  Burley  Villa,  Ljmie  Regis, 
CO.  Dorset,  second  son  of  Zachary  Bayly, 
Esq.,  of  Biddcford,  and  Sarah,  his  Avife, 
daughter  of  Lewis  Clutterbuck,  Esq  ,  of  Wid- 
combe  House,  near  Bath,  and  grandson  by 
Margaret  Catherine,  liis  wife,  daugliter  of 
Charles  Thruppe,   Esq.,   of  Hampstead,  of 


Zachary  Bayly,  Esq.,  of  Long  Ashton, 
county  Somerset,  who  was  son  of  Zachary 
Bayly,  Esq.,  of  Bowlish,  county  Somerset, 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood  at  the 
coronation  of  Her  Majesty.  Sir  Henry 
married  thrice,  first  in  1817,  INIary,  third 
daughter  of  R.  JoUiffe,  Esq.,  by  whom  he 
had  a  son,  Frederick  Jolliffe,  Capt.  91st 
Regt.,Avho  married,  inl849,  theonly  daughter 
of  the  late  \A'illiam  ]\Iaskell,  Esq.,  and  has  a 
son ;  2dly,  in  1826,  Jane,  third  daughter 
of  William  Purlewent,  Esq.,  wlio  d.  s.  p.  ; 
and  thirdly  in  1829,  Martha  Joanna,  only 
daughter  of  A.  C.  Fisher,  Esq.,  and  by  her 
has  issue,  Henry  Elliott,  Lieut.  54th  Regt., 
Vere  Temple,  and  'a  daughter,  Blanche. 

Arms.  Or.  on  a  fesse  engrailed  between  three  nags' 
heads  erased  az.,  as  many  flours  de  lis,  gold. 

Ci  est.    Out  of  a  ducal  coronet  or.  a  nag's  head  argt. 

Sandys  Lumsdaine  :  The  Rev.  Edwin 
Sandys  Lumsdaine,  of  Lumsdaine  and  Bla- 
nern,  co.  Berwick  and  Innergellie,  co.  Fife, 
Rector  of  Upper  Hardres-cum-Stelling,  co. 
Kent,  represents  the  Kentish  branch  of  the 
ancient  family  of  Sandys  of  Northborne  Court, 
in  that  county,  and  assumed  by  Royal  Licence 
in  1830,  the  additional  surname  and  arras  of 
Lu.MSDAiNE  in  right  of  his  wife,  Mary 
Lillias,  dau.  of  William  Lumsdahie,  Esci., 
(and  Anne,  his  wife,  eldest  daughter 
and  coheiress  of  Sir  Alexander  Gordon,  of 
Lissmore),  who  was  the  only  son  who  left 
issue,  of  James  Lumsdaine,  Esq.,  of  Ranny- 
hill,  CO.  Fife,  grandson  by  Agnes,  his  wife, 
dau.  and  heiress  of  Strang,  of  Rannyhill,  of 
Colonel  William  Lumsdaine,  younger  brother 
of  the  gallant  Sir  James  Lumsdaine,  Colonel 
in  the  army  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  King  of 
Sweden. 

Aims.  Quarterly,  1st  and  401,  or.  a  fesse  dancefte 
between  three  cross  crosslets,  fitchee  gu.  for  Sandys,  2nd 
and  3rd.  Az.  a  chev.  or  between  a  wolf's  head,  couped 
Pin-,  and  a  buckle  arg;  m  chief  and  an  escallop  of  the  last, 
in  base  for  Lumsd^uxe 

Ci  csls.  A  griffin,  per  fesse,  or.  and  gn.  for  Sandys.  An 
earn  or  sea  eagle,  feeding  on  a  salmon  ppr,  for  Lu.msdaine. 

Supporters  for  Lu.msdaine,  a  lion  and  a  boar. 

Motlo,  for  LujiSDAi.NE,  "Beware  in  time." 


Hanbury  :  Lieut.-General  Sir  John 
Hanbury,  K.C.H.,  of  Kelmarsh,  co.  Nor- 
thampton, is  younger  brother  of  the  late, 
and  uncle  to  the  present  Lord  Bateman, 
being  second  son  of  the  late  William  Han- 
bury, Esq.,  of  Kelmar.sh,  by  Anne,  his  wife, 
dau.  of  Charles  Packe,  Esq.,  of  Prestwold 
Hall,  CO.  Leicester,  and  grandson  by  Sarah, 
his  wife,  dau.  of  AVilliam  Westeim,  Esq.,  of 
Rivenhall  co.Essex,  of  William  nanbui7,Esq., 
of  Kelmarsh,  son  of  Thomas  Hanbury,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-law,  by  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  dau. 
and  co-heir  of  George  Clarke,  Esq.,  of  co. 
Northampton,  which  Thomas  was  great- 
great  grandson  of  Sir  John  Hanbury,  Knt., 
of  Kelmarsh,  descended  from  a  younger  son 
of  Hanbury,  of  Hanbury,  co.  Worcester.*  Sir 
*  See  Burke's  Peerage,  Bateraan. 
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John  was  sometime  of  tlie  Grenadier  Guards, 
and  received  the  honorary  Kniglithood  for 
military  services  from  King  AVilliara  IV.  in 
1832.  He  married,  17th  May,  1842,  Char- 
lotte, daughter  of  Sir  Nelson  Rycroft,  Bart., 
and  impales  consequently,  the  arms  of 
Rycroft. 

Arms.  Or.  a  bevid  engrailed  vert,  i">lain  cottised  sa. 
in  cliief  a  crescent  on  a  crescent  for  difl'ei  cnce. 

Cri'sl.  Out  of  a  mural  crcmi  sa.  a  dcmi-lion  or.  holding 
in  the  dexter  paw,  a  battle-axe,  sa.  helved,  gold. 

Mollo.    Nee  prece,  nee  pretio. 


Orp,  of  Fornham  House,  co.  Suffolk : 
John  Thomas  Ord,  Esq.,  of  that  place, 
a  Magistrate  for  the  county,  and  Lieu- 
tenant in  the  Long  Melford  troop  of  Yeo- 
manry Cavalry,  a  descendant  of  the  Ords  of 
Fenham  and  NeAvminster  Abbey,  co.  North- 
iimberlajid,  (see  ^'■Landed  Gentry,'')  bears  a 
quartered  shield,  Ord,  Hutchinson,  and 
Craven,  and  impales  thearmsof  Cocksedge. 

Anns.  Quarterly  1st  and  4th,  pa.  three  salmons 
haurlent  arg.  for  Ord:  2nd  per  pale  gu,  and  az.  a  lion 
rampt.  between  eight  crosses  crossletavg,  forHiTCiiiNsoN: 
3rd  arg.  a  fesse  between  six  crosses  crosslet  fitchec  gu. 
for  Cra-stln,  impaling  Cocksedge,  arg.  a  saltire  .sa. 

Crest.    An  elk's  head,  ppr. 

Motto,    Mitis  et  fortis. 


Anne  Preston, 
first  wife. 


John  Ord,  Esq.,  of  _  Anne,    daughter 


Fenham  and  New- 
minster   Abbe}-, 
Northiunberland, 
died  in  1721. 


of  Micliael 

Hutchinson,  Esq., 

second  wife. 


Thomas  Ord,     Henry  Ord,  = 


Esq.,  of  Fen- 
ham and 
Newmiiistei", 
great-gi-and- 
father  of  the 
present  Wil- 

liara   Ord, 
Esq.,    M.P., 
of  A^Tiitfield 
Hall,  North- 
umberland. 


Esq., 

yoimgest 

son. 


Anne,  daughter  and  heir  of 
Francis  Hutcliinson,  Esq., 
of  Fornham,  by  Anne,  his 
wife,  daughter  and  heir 
of  Sir  Anthony  Craven, 
Bart.,  of  Sparsholt,  Berks. 


The  Rev.  John  Ord,  D.D., 
of  Fornham,  died  I81G. 


The    Rev.   John    Norman 

Ord,   M.A.,   Rector  of 

Wheathamsted,  Herts,   cl. 

1810. 


John  Thomas  Ord,  Esq., 
of  Fornliam,  J. P. 


Mary,  Aau.  Craven  Ord, 

of  S.   Nor-  Esq.,F.S  H., 
man,  Esq.,  F.SA. 

of  Henley. 


Anne,      dau.    of    Thomas 

Cocksedge,  Esq.,  of    Bury 

St.  Edmonds,  died  1822. 


'^usanna  Agnes,  third  dau. 
of  M.  T.  Cocksedge,  Esq  ,  of 
St.  Edmund's  HiU,  Suflolk. 


I 


John  Henry  Ord,  born  October  10th,  IS40. 


Harwood,  of  the  Cloisters,  Bath  :  Ed- 
ward Harwood,  Esq.,  of  the  Cloisters,  only 
surviving  son  of  the  late  Sacheverel  Har- 
wood, Esq.,  Captain  in  the  Somerset  Fen- 
cibles,  by  Anne,  his  wife,  sister  of  Major 
John  Mac  Phail,  Governor  of  Dominica  and 
Antigua,  descends,  paternall}^  from  the 
ancient  Shropshire  family  of  Harwood,  from 


which  springs  Lord  Berwick,  and  maternally, 
from  an  ancient  Highland  house. 

Arms.  Arg.  on  a  chev.  between  two  stags'  heads,  cahoshed 
in  chief,  and  a  lion  rampt.  in  base  gules,  tlu'ce  mullets 
or.,  with  an  escutcheon  of  pretence  for  Bi.ake,  Jlr.  Har- 
wood having  married  Anne  Jane,  dim.  of  Anthony  Blake, 
Esq.,  of  Belmont  House,  co.  Gahvay,  Capt.  13th  Light 
Infantry,  by  Amie,  his  -wife,  dau.  oi'  Capt.  Tlios.  Philip 
Durell,  of  Jersey;  which  Anthony  Blake  was  son  of  J. 
Blake,  Esq,,  of  Belmont,  by  Sarah,  his  wife,  sister  and 
coheir  of  James  Cuif,  Lord  Tyrawley. 

Crest.  A  stag's  head,  eaboshed  gu.,  between  the  at- 
tires a  fret,   and  on  cither  side  a  palm  branch  ppr. 

Mollo.     Gcnerosus  et  paratus. 

Dalton,  of  AYest  Bilney,  co.  Norfolk. 
The  Daltons  have  been  located  in  Norfolk 
for  about  two  centuries,  and  in  possession  of 
the  estate  of  West  Bilney  since  1749.  The 
present  possessor  is  John  Dalton,  Esq., 
son  of  Francis  Dalton,  Esq.,  of  West 
Bilney  and  Swaffham,  banker,  Avho  died  in 
1805.  Mr.  Dalton  married,  in  1811,  Char- 
lotte Eleanor,  daughtei  of  William  Heath, 
Esq.,  of  Stanstead  Hall,  Essex,  which  lady 
d.  c.  p.  Tlte  Heaths  Avere  for  many  genera- 
tions among  the  leading  families  of  Essex, 
but  are  new  extinct,  the  last  being  Baily 
Heath,  Esq.,  who  died  about  1805  or  1806." 

Arms.  Aziii'e  semee  of  cross  crosslets,  a  lion  rampt. 
guardaut,  argent. 

Cl  est.    A  dragon's  head,  vert,  between  two  wings,   or. 


AYooDcocK,  of  Norwich :  Henry  Wood- 
cock, Esq.,  born  12th  July,  1789,  at  North 
Creake,  Norfolk,  was  elected  Sherift"  of  Nor- 
wich in  1839,  and  rendered  his  year  of  office 
remarkable  for  the  splendour  and  hospitality 
witli  which  he  performed  its  duties.  In 
1850  he  became  Mayor  of  the  same  city, 
and  was  re-elected  in  1851.  Mr.  Henry 
Woodcock  exhibited  at  an  early  age  indica- 
tions of  the  meclianical  genius  which,  in 
later  years,  directed  to  dental  surgcrj',  has 
gained  for  him  his  present  honourable  posi- 
tion. He  resided  for  some  time  in  the 
village  of  Litcham,  Norfolk,  and  more  re- 
cently at  Lynn  and  Norwich. 

'    Robert  Woodcock,  _  Elizabeth, 
formerly  of  Nor- 
folk. 


1 

1.  Robert     2. 

1 
James  Thomas, 

1 
Henry  Wood- 

_ Mary 

Wood- 

of London, 

cock,  Esq., 

Anne 

cock,  of 

died. 

Sheriff  of  Nor- 

Bale, 

Stoke  New- 

leaving 

wich,  1S39; 

widow. 

ington. 

issue. 

Mayor  1850 

Middlesex 

Anna. 

and  1851. 

Bobert, 
married. 


James,  of 
Queen's 
College, 
Oxford. 


I 
Other  issue. 


Aims.  Per  pale  gu.  and  sa.,  a  cross  patonce,  or.,  on  a 
chief  indented  erm.,  three  hearts,  ppr. 

Cicst.  A  man's  head  affroiite,  wreathed  round  the 
head  with  cinquefoils,  ppr.,  between  two  wings,  gu. 

Motto.    Gcsta  verbis  pra:venient. 
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Walton:  Thomas  Todd  "Walton,  of 
Clifton,  CO.  Gloucester,  and  of  Sunnyside,in 
the  parish  of  Lanchester,  co.  pal.  of  Dur- 
ham, Esq.,  is  son  of  Thomas  and  grandson 
of  Thomas  Walton  of  Landieu,  near  Wol- 
singham,  co.  Durham,  Esqrs.  He  married 
20th  October,  1812,  Catherine  Eliza,  elder 
daughter  and  coheir  of  the  late  Thomas 
Todd  of  Lanchester,  Esq.,  by  Elizabeth 
his  wife,  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas  Bas- 
kerville,  Esq.,  of  Woolley  House,  Wilts ; 
descended  from  a  collateral  branch  of  the 
very  ancient  and  lionorable  Norman  family 
of  Baskerville  of  Clyrow  Court  (see  Bia-lies 
^'•Landed  Gentnf).  Mr.  Walton,  Avho  con- 
nects through  his  mother,  Jane  Todd,  with 
the  noble  house  of  Lauderdale,  has  issue — 

I.  Thomas  Todd,  who  married  30th  jNIaj'  1844.  Jlar- 
garet  Ami,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  FarneU, 
Esq.,  of  Holland  House,  Isleworth,  by  Margin  ct 
Anil,  his  wife,  daughter  of  Alexander  TuUcch,  Esq. 
of  Charles  Street,  St.  James's  Square,  Westminster, 
and  sister  of  Colonels  Alexander  and  John  Tulloch, 
C.  B.,  of  the  Hon.  E.  I.  C.'s  Service,— and  has  issue 
1st,  Oriel  FarneU,  and  2nd,  Henry  Ernest  Baskerville 
"Walton : 

II.  Frederick  Baskerville,  died  9th  June,  1822. 

III.  Henry  Baskerville,  Clk.  :M.  A.  Fellow  of  Merton 
CoUege,  Oxford. 

IV.  Emma  JIatilda,  married  20th  JMay,  1S41,  Rev.  AV. 
Robert  Browell,  JL  A.,  Rector  of  Beaumont,  Essex. 

V.  Lauia  Helen. 
YI.    Emily  Ann. 

VII.    Harriet  Eleanor,  died  17th  Nov.  1821. 

Aims.  Per  pale,  azure  and  sable,  on  a  clievron  indented 
between  three  swans  argent,  as  many  buckles  of  the  (irst. 

Cicst.  A  gryphon's  liead  erased  argent,  semee  of 
buckles  azure,  pierced  through  the  mouth  by  a  spear  in 
bend  sinister   point  upwards,  or. 

Motlo.    Murus  oeneus  virtus. 


Anne,  only  daughter  of  the  late  John  Cogh- 
lan,  Esq.,  an  officer  in  the  service  of  Cleoro-e 
HI. 

Arms.  Or.,  an  eagle  displayed  vert,  ducally  crowned  of 
the  iiist,  beaked  and  membered  gu.  within  abordure  az. 
charged  with  three  fleui  s-de-hs  gold. 

C?  est.    A  demi-eagle  displayed. 

Motlo.    Ad  ca'luni  tendit. 


WATTs-PtUSSELL :  Jesse  Watts-Russell, 
Esq.,  of  Ham  Hall,  co.  Stafford,  and  Biggin 
House,  Oundle,  co.  Northampton,  grandson 
of  John  Russell,  Esq.,  of  Staffordshire ; 
assumed,  by  Royal  license,  28th  Marcli, 
1817,  his  additional  surname  and  arms  of 
AVatts,  on  marrying  ]Mary,  only  child  and 
heir  of  the  late  David  Pike  Watts,  Esq.,  of 
Portland  Place. 

Arms.  Quarterly,  1st  and  4th,  erm.  a  lion  ramp.  gu. 
collared  arg.  on  a  chief  az.  three  roses  of  the  third,  for 
Russei.l:  2nd  and  3rd,  az.  abendengr.  ei  Illinois  between 
two  crescents  or.  a  canton  gu.  for  difference,  for  W'atis. 

Crests.  1st,  on  a  mount  veit,  a  goat  passant,  erni. 
collared  sa.  for  Russell:  2nd,  a  demi-liou  ramp.  or. 
charged  on  the  shoulder  with  a  cross  pattee,  az.  the  jiaws 
supporting  an  escutcheon  of  the  last,  thereon  a  fesse 
erminois,  between  three  fleurs-de  -lis  iu  chief  and  a  cross 
pattee  iii  base  of  the  first  ;  on  an  escroll  issuant  from 
the  escutcheon  the  word  "  Amici,"  and  for  difference 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Hon  a  slip  of  oak  ppr.  for  "Watts. 

Motlo.    Memor. 


Booker  :  Thomas  AVilliam  Booker, 
Esq.,  of  Velindra  House,  near  Cardiff,  co. 
Glamorgan,  M.P.  for  Herefordshire  ;  son 
of  the  Rev.  Luke  Booker,  LL.D.,  Rector  of 
Tidstone  de  la  Mere,  co.  Hereford,  and  Vicar 
of  Dudley,  co.  Worcester';  by  Anne,  his  wife, 
sister  of  Richard  Blakemore,  Esq.,  M.P.  fur 
the  city  of  Wells,  and  grandson  of  John 
Booker,  Esq.,  of  Nottingham,  impales  the 
Arms  of  Coghlan  in  right  of  his  Avife,  Jane 


Ed"wards  :  Joshua  Ed"\vards,  Esq.,  of 
Toxteth  Park,  co.  Lancaster,  bears  a  shield 
of  tAventy-four  quarterings.  He  is  a  direct 
descendant  of  the  ancient  Denbighshire 
family  of  ED"n^4RDS  of  Chirk,  which  derived 
its  lineage  from  Ioraverth  ap  Ievan, 
younger  brother  of  Iea^vn  Vychan,  an- 
cestor of  the  Mostyns  of  Most3m,and  second 
son  of  Ievan  ap  Adda  of  Pengwern,  the 
descendant  of  Llydoch,  Lord  of  Botli 
Maelors,  and  OsAvestr}',  who  Avas  son  of  the 
rcnov.-ned  Tudor  Trevor,  Lord  of  Hereford, 
Foimder  of  the  Tribe  of  the  Marclies. 
Tudor  Trevor,  Avhose  chief  seat  was  Whit- 
thigton  Castle,  had  for  Armorial  Ensigns, 
"  per  bend  sinister  ermine  and  ermines,  a 
lion  rampant,  or.,"  Avhich  coat,  as  chief 
arms  or  as  a  quartering,  has  been  borne  by 
all  his  descendants.  His  Avife,  Angharad, 
was  daughter  of  HoAvel  Dda,  King  of  South 
Wales,  the  famous  Law-giver  of  Cambria  ; 
and  by  her  he  was  progenitor  of  many  dis- 
tinguished Houses,  viz.  :  Mostyn  of  Alostyn, 
Edwards  of  Cliirk,  Trevor  of  Trevallyn, 
Pennant  of  DoAvning  and  Penrhyn  Castle, 
Edwardes  of  Kilhendre,  Jones  of  Llwynon, 
&c.  Josliua  Edwards,  Esq.,  vi.  2,3rd  August, 
1824,  Arabella,  eldest  daughter  of  Jolm 
Bancks,  Esq.,  M.D.,  of  Manchester,  co.  Lan- 
caster, and  Adswood.  co.  Chester,  and  had 
issue  one  son,  Charles  Bird,  h.  17th  October, 
183.5,  Avho  d.  22nd  November,  1840,  and 
eight  daughters,  viz.  :  Arabella  Bancks, 
Emma  Amelia,  Catheiine  Bird,  Lucy  Anne, 
Jordina,CarolineElizabet]i,  Charlotte  Eliza- 
beth, and  Geraldine. 

Aims.    Quarterly  of  24 : — 

I.  Quarterly  1st  and  4th,  Edwards,  or.  a  pile  az.  over  all 

a  chev.  counterchanged  between  three  horses'  lieads 
erased  arg. ;  2nd  and  3rd,  Tudor  Trevor,  per  bend 
suiister  ermine  and  ermines  a  lion  rampant,  or. 

II.  ICvRADOc  A'RAcnFRAS,  Kavl  of  Hereford ;  az.  a  lion 
rampant  per  fcss  or.  and  argent,  witlun  a  bordiu-e  of 
the  last  charged  with  ten  pellets. 

III.  KuNEDDA  AVlediche,  sable,  three  roses  arg.  barbed 
and  seeded  proper. 

IV.  Gr.irm'H  ap  Melir  ap  Elider,  Lord  of  Bromfield, 
ernime  a  lion  rampt.  azure. 

V.  Jestin'  ap  Gwerga.nt,  Founder  of  the  fifth royalTribe 

of  Nortli  AVales  gules  three  chevroncls  arg. 
^"■1.  Brociiwell    YsGRiTiiOG,   Prince  of    Powys,    sable, 

three  horses'  heads  erased  argent. 
YII.  Llowarch  ap  Bran,  Founder  of  the  second  noble 

Tribe,  arg.  a  chevron  between  three  Cornish  choughs, 

each  havmg  an  crniuie  spot  in  its  beak,  sable. 
A'lII.   Edwin  of  ]Cngli;field,    Founder   of    the   twelfth 

noble  Tribe,  arg.  a  cioss  fleurette  engrailed  between 

four  Cornish  choughs,  sable. 

IX.  ]'-DNEviT  AP  Tudor  ap  Grono,  Lord  of  Brpiffenigle 
and  Krigeth,  gules,  a  chevron  bet-neeu  three  mens' 
heads  in  helmets  argent. 

X.  MARcmiD,  Lord  of  AbeigeUeu,  Founder  of  the  eighth 
noble  Tribe,  gules,  a  Saracen's  head  erased  at  the  neck 
proper,  wreathed  about  the  temples  argent  and 
sable. 
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XI.  Kenwrick  ap  Ruam.on,  Lord  of  Whittingtoii,  er- 
mine, a  Uou  rampant  sable. 

XII.  Thomas  ap  Owen,  Lord  of  Yscoed,  gules,  a  lion 
rampant  or.  ^vithin  a  bordurc  engrailed  argenl. 

XIII.  PiriLip  AP  Ivor,  Lord  of  Cardigan,  azure  an  -agle 
displayed  or. 

XIV.  GwAiTH  VoEDD,  Lord  of  Fowls,  or.  a  lion  -am- 
pant  reguardant  sable. 

XV.  Llewelynn  ap  Griffith,  Prince  of  Wales,  quar- 
terly gules  and  or.  four  Uons  passant  counterclianged. 

XVI.  Adda  ap  Aiire  of  TuEvon,  per  bend  siuister,  er- 
mine and  ermines,  a  lion  rampant  or.  within  a  bor- 
dm-e  gules. 

X\T!I.  Ithell  Vtchan,  azure,  a  lion  passant  argent. 
X^^II.  nooKES  of  Flint,  argent  on  a  che\Ton  between 
three  owls  azure,  as  many  roses  or. 

XIX.  Urien  Rheged,  argent,  a  che^Ton  between  three 
Cornish  choughs  sable. 

XX.  Brigdale,  gides  on  a  fess  or.  between  three 
wolves'  heads  erased  argent,  as  many  cintiuefoils 
sable. 

XXI.  Williams,  azure,  a  stag  trippant  proper,  attired 
or.  between  the  attires  a  royal  cro\vn  proper. 

XXII.  Jones,  per  bend  sinister  ermine  and  ermines,  a 
lion  rampant  within  a  bordure  engrailed  or. 

XXIII.  Davis,  argent,  on  a  bend  azui'e,  cottised  gules, 
throe  doves  close  or. 

XXIV.  Fitzgerald,  ermine  a  saltire  giiles. 

A  man  in  complete  armour  resting  his  dexter  hand 
on  a  sword,  point  downwards,  proper,  and  supporting 
with  Ids  sinister  hand  a  shield,  of  the  arms  of  Edwards. 
Over  the  crest,  "A  vymio  duw,  der\-itl,"  (\\nKit  God 
wills,  will  be  accomplished).  Under  the  arms,  "  Duw 
ydi  ein  cryfdwr  (God  is  our  strength), 

Mr.  Edwards  impales  in  right  of  lus  wife,  Arabella, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  John  Bancks,  of  iManchcster, 
CO.  Lancaster,  and  of  Adswood,  co.  Chester,  ]\I.D.,  the 
following  arms,  viz. ;  sa.  a  cross  engrailed,  or.  between 
four  lleur-de-lis-,  argent. 


Edwards.  —  Joshua  Ashworth  Ed- 
wards, Esq.,  of  Broiighton,  co.  Lancaster, 
and  John  Hyde  Edwauds,  Esq.,  of  that 
place,  are  entitled  to  the  same  arras, 
crest,  and  mottoes  as  Edwards,  of  Toxteth 
Park,  with  tlie  additional  quartering,  "Gu.  a 
cross  couped  between  four  fleurs  de  lis  or." 
in  right  of  their  mother,  ElizabetJi,  only 
child  of  Thomas  Ashworth,  Esq.,  of  Kipon, 
CO.  York,  and  wife  of  the  late  John  Edwards, 
Esq.,  of  Chorlton  upon  Matlock,  co.  Lan- 
caster. 


Taylor-Sjiitii,  of  Colpike  Hall,  co. 
Durham  :  Edward  Taylor,  Esq.,  the  second 
.son  of  Edward  Taylor,  Esq.,  of  Sunny- 
side,  near  Braucepeth,  by  Ann,  his  wife, 
only  daughter  of  George  Garry,  Esq.,  of 
Newbiggin,  succeeded  Jane,  Lady  Peat,  in 
November,  1842,  and  assumed  by  Royal 
Licence,  12th  May,  1843,  the  surname  of 
Smith  after  his  patronymic  Taylor,  and  the 
arms  of  Smith,  quarterly  with  those  of 
Taylor. 

Arms.  Quarterly  1st  and  4th,  per  pale  gu.  and  az.  on  a 
chev.  engrailed,  or,  between  three  bezants,  each  charged 
with  a  cross  patee  fitcb^e  as  many  crosses  patee  fitchee 
sable,  for  Smith. 

2nd  and  3rd,  arg.  a  saltii'e,  engrailed  gu.  between  two 
cinquefods  in  jiale  vert,  and  as  many  winged  hearts  in 
fesse  of  the  second /or  Taylor. 

Crest  of  Smith.  A  stag  lodged  arg.  semoe  of  e.stoiles, 
az.  attired  and  gorged  \\ith  an  eastern  crown  the  chain 
reflexed  over  the  back,  or. 

Crest  of  Taylor.  A  horse's  liead  couped  sable,  gorged 
with  a  plain  collar,  or,  and  pendent  therefrom  a  shield, 
arg.  charged  with  a  cinquefoil  vert. 

Mullo.    Vigilans. 


Skinner. — The  Rev.  Russell  Skinner, 
of  Fordham,  Essex,  Rector  of  Sweffling,  co. 
Suffolk,  is  only  surviving  son,  by  Mary, 
his  wife,  daughter  of  Thomas  Fenn,  Esq., 
of  Ballington,  near  Sudbury,  Suffolk,  Banker, 
of  Russell  Skinner,  Esq.,  of  Brigliton,  eldest 
son  by  Mary,  Iiis  wife,  daughter  and  coheir 
of  Captain  Thomas  Walker,  of  London,  of 
Joseph  Skinner,  Esq.,  of  the  City  of  Lon 
don  and  of  Wanstead,  Essex,  whose  third 
son  is  Samuel  Skinner,  Esq.,  of  Shirley 
Park,  Surrey.   (See  Burke's  Landed  Gentry.) 

The  family  can  be  traced  by  well-esta- 
blished authorities,  from  Sir  Robert  Sk^m- 
ner,  or  Skinner,  a  Norman  Knight,  who 
served  under  Duke  William  in  his  invasion 
of  England,  and  received  from  the  Con- 
queror, in  return  for  his  valiant  services, 
the  lands  of  Bolingbroke,  in  co.  Lincoln. 
From  this  Sir  Robert  descended  the  Right 
Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Skinner,  Bishop  succes- 
sively of  Bristol,  Oxford,  and  Worcester, 
who  died  in  1670,  His  Lordship's  fourth 
son,  Samuel  Skinner,  of  London,  was  father 
of  Samuel  Skinner,  Esq.,  of  St.  Leonard, 
Bromley,  who  married  Catherine,  daugliter 
of  Elias  Russell,  Esq.,  of  Bromley,  and  was 
grandfather  of  Joseph  Skinner,  Esq.,  of  the 
City  of  London  and  of  Wanstead,  before 
mentioned. 

Tiie  Rev.  Russell  Skinner  married,  in 
1834,  Violetta,  eldest  daughter  of  Tliomas 
AVilliams,  Esq.,  of  CoAvley  Grove,  near  Ux- 
bridge,  co.  Middlesex,  and  has  had  issue 
Russell  Walton,  born  in  1839,  Violetta, 
Mar}"-,  and  Lucy  Judith. 

Arms.  Sa,  a  chevi'on  between  three  grifflns'  heads, 
erased  arg. 

Ciesl.  A  griffin's  head  erased  arg.,  in  the  mouth  a 
hand  couped  gu. 

Motto.     Sanguis  et  ^'^^lnera. 

Casley. — John  Casley,  Esq.,  of  Guil- 
ford Street,  Russell  Square,  bears  for 

Arms.  0\\.  a  castle  with  two  towers  or.  embattled  and 
masoned  sa. 

Crest.     A  lion  rampt  ppr.  langued  and  armed  gu. 

M'iflo.     Malo  mori  quam  foedari. 

Impaling,  in  right  of  his  wife,  Maria,  daugliter  of  the 
late  John  Braddick,  Esq.,  of  Boughton  Monchelsea,  co. 
Kent,  the  arms  of  that  family,  viz.,  "  Or.  on  a  chev. 
vei't.,  between  in  chief  two  lions'  heads  erased  az.,  and  in 
base  a  fox  courant  ppr.  a  stag's  head  cabossed  between 
two  wreaths  of  oak  gold. 

John  Casley,  Esq.,  of  =  Maria,    youngest    dan. 


Guilford  Street,  Rus- 
sell square 


of  the  late  John  Brad- 
dick, Esq. 


Amy  Florence 

Caslev,  i-.  21st 

July,  1845. 


Wilbraham 
Jolm  Braddick 
Caslev,  b.  2nd 
Feb.',  1850. 


Reginald 

Mortimer 

Caslev,  6. 

13th  May, 

1851. 


HuTTON,  of  Gate  Burton,  near  Gains- 
borougli,  CO.  Lincoln.— William  Hutton, 
Esq.,  of    Gate    Burton,  a   JNIagistrate   and 
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Deputy  Lieutenant,  and  High  Slieriff  of  the 
county  in  1832,  impales,  Avitli  his  paternal 
arms,  those  of  Bacon,  in  right  of  his  wife, 
Jane,  daughter  of  Nicholas  Bacon,  second 
son  of  Sir  Edmund  Bacon,  Bart. 

Mr.  Huttou  is  eldest  son  of  the  late  Wil- 
liam liutton,  of  Gate  Burton,  by  his  second 
wife,  Mary  Aime,  daughter  of  T.  Pyke, 
Esq.,  of  Baythorne  Park,  Essex,  and  Mary, 
liis  Avife,  daughter  of  Algernon  Massingherd, 
Esq.,  of  Gunby  Park,  co.  Lincoln,  and 
grandson  by  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  daughter 
of  William  IMorland,  Esq.,  of  Court  Lodge 
in  Lamberhurst,  co.  Kent,  of  Thomas  Hut- 
ton,  who  was  the  son  of  Thomas  liutton,  Esq., 
and  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  daughter  of  John 
Eayner,  Esq, 

Anns.    Arg.  on  a  fesse  sa,  three  bucks'  heads,   ca- 
boshed  or. 
Ci  est.    A  buck's  head,  as  in  the  arms. 
Motlo.    Spero. 

Baker,  of  Orsett  Hall,  co.  Essex. — ^Wil- 
liam WiNGFiELD,  Esq.,  Q.C,  and  late  one 
of  the  Masters  in  Cliancer}^,  descended 
from  a  branch  of  the  great  and  ancient  family 
of  Wingfield,  of  Suffolk,  which  settled  in  Lan- 
cashire in  the  fifteenth  centurj'^,  adopted  by 
royal  licence,  29th  December,  1849,  the 
name  and  arms  of  Baker,  having  succeeded 
by  the  bequest  of  the  late  Richard  Baker, 
Esq.,  of  Orsett  Hall,  to  the  lauded  pro- 
perty of  that  gentleman. 

William  Wingfielp,  _  Anne,  dau.  of  Sir  Wil- 


Esq.,  of  Lancashire,  a 

descendant  of  the 

"VYingfields  of  Suffolk, 

711.  in  173-1. 


liam  Williamson,  Bart., 
of  \\lntburn  Hall,  co. 
Durham,  bj'  Elizabeth, 
his  wife,  dau.  and  co- 
heir of  John  Hedworth, 
Esq.,  of  Harraton. 


Geouge  Wing-  : 
FIKLD,  Esq., 

only   son   and 
heii\ 


I 
Mary,  niece    Elizabeth,  _  Jolm  Baker, 
of  G.  Spar-     only  dau.        Esq.,  bro- 
row,  Esq.,  ther   of 

of  Wash-  Richard 

ington.  Baker,  Esq., 

of  Orsett 
Hall, 
Essex. 


Eldest 
son  took 
the  name 
of  Spar- 
row, and 
died  s.p. 


William 

AVlNGFIKLU, 

Esq.,  Q.C, 
one  of  the 
Masters  in 
Chancery, 
6.  1772; 
took  the 
name  of  Ba- 
ker in  1849; 
now  of  Or- 
sett Hall,  CO. 
Essex. 


:  1  st  wife, 
Lady 

Cliarlotte 

ISIary, 

dau.  "of 

Edward, 

Earl  of 

Digby,  m. 

22nd 

July, 

ITfiG, 

(I.  loth 

Slav, 

1S07, 


=  2nd  wife, 

Elizabeth, 
dau.  of 
William 

INIills,  Esq., 
by  Eliza- 
beth, his 
wife,  dau. 

of  the  Hon. 
Wriothes- 
ley  Digby. 


I 

Three 
dans. 


Issue. 


Issue 


ylrms.  Quarterly,  1st  and  4th  :  Arg.  a  grejhound 
courant  between  two  bars  sa.,  for  Baker  ;  2nd  and  3rd 
arg.  a  bend  gu.  between  two  cottises  sa.  a  crescent  for 
diirerence  for  Wingfield. 

Crests.  1st  a  cockatrice  erm.,  combed  and  wattled  gu. 
for  Baker.    2nd,  a  griiiin  passant,  vert.,  for  Wingfield. 


PiERREPONT,  of  Evcnley  Hall,  co.  North- 
ampton. —  The  Hon.  Philip  Sydney 
PiERREPONT,  of  that  place,  youngest  son 
of  Charles,  first  Earl  Manvers,  bears  an 
Escutcheon  of  Pretence,  in  right  of  his 
wife,  Georgiana,  widow  of  Pryce  Edwards, 
Esq.,  of  Talgarth,  and  daughter  and  heir  of 
Herbert  Gwynne  Browne,  Esq. 

Arms.  Ar.  semee  of  mullets  gu.  a  lion  rampt.  sa.,  a 
mullet  for  cUffercnee. 

An  Escutcheon  op  Pretence,  for  Browne  :  Arg.,  a 
chev.  between  three  lions'  gambs  erect  and  erased  sa. 
within  a  bordure  gu.,  on  a  chief  az.  an  eagle  disiilayed, 
or. 

Crest.    A  lion  rampt.  sa.  between  two  wings  erect  arg. 

Motlo.    Pie  rcpone  te. 

Hartcup. — William  Hartcup,  Esq.,  of 
Upland  Grove  House,  Bungay,  co.  Suffolk, 
and  Ditchingham  Lodge,  Norfolk,  only  sur- 
viving son  of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Hart- 
cup, and  Jane,  *  his  wife,  only  daughter  of 
John  Parker,  Esq.,  and  grandson  of  Gen. 
Thomas  Hartcup,  senior  officer  of  the 
Royal  Engineers,  and  Anne  Monins  Mon- 
roe, his  wife,  descends  from  a  family  of 
German  extraction. 


General  Thomas  Hart- 
cup, Senior  Ofticer  of 
the  Royal  Engineers, 
died'asth   March, 
1820. 


.  Anne  Jlonins  Monroe, 
clied  23rd  Aug.,  1817. 


Rev.  Tho-  : 
mas  Hart- 
cup, died 
21st  Jan., 
1820. 


Jane,  dau. 

of  John 

Parker, 

Esq. 


I 
AA'illiam 
Hartcup, 

Esq., 

Capt.  R. 

Eng., 

d.,  luim., 

20th  Sept., 

1805. 


Anne,  =,  Col.    W. 

dec.        Gravatt, 

R.  Artil. 

Catha-—  Thomas 

ruie,        Greeii, 

dec.        Esq.,  of 

Ipswich, 

Barrister. 


eldest  dau. 

of  James 

Taylor  Mar- 

gitson,  Esq. 


William  =  Louisa  Jane, 
Hartcup, 
Esq.,  of 
Upland 
Grove 
House, 
Suffolk, 
and  Ditch- 
ingham 
Lodge, 
Norfolk, 
b.  23rd 
M  arch, 
1S14. 


I 
Thomas  Wil- 
son, died  un- 
married, 30th 
Jan.,  1842. 


Elizabeth,  m. 
to  Narcisse 
Bretel,  Esq., 

Jaiie. 


I 

Herbert  James, 
6.  13th  Oct., 

1844. 


AMUiam  Thomas, 

b.  30th  M  arch, 

1848. 


I 
Lucy  Jane. 


Anns.  Arg.  a  chev.  gu.  three  Saracens'  heads  af- 
frontd'C,  each  collared  with  a  bow. 

Crest.  A  warrior's  head  with  hehnet  sidefaced, 
couped  at  the  shoulders  between  two  wings. 


*  This  lady,  Mrs.  Hartcup,  claims  descent  maternally 
from  Richard  Spurdance,  Mayor  of  Norwich,  who  was 
summoned  to  parliament  for  that  city  2nd  Ilem-y  V., 
141.5,  and  who,  when  the  parliament  refused  supplies  for 
the  war  in  France,  advanced  the  money  to  the  monarch 
for  his  crown  jewels,  for  wliich  service  the  King  gave 
him  the  augmentation  to  his  arms,  on  a  chief  azure,  a 
crown,  ppr. 
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Stewart,  of  Belladrum,  co.  Inverness. — 
John  Stewart,  Esq.,  now  of  that  place, 
son  of  the  late  Thomas  Stewart,  Esq.,  of 
Keithmore,  by  Anne,  his  wife,  daughter  and 
heir  of  Francis  Gordon,  Esq.,  of  Mihie,  co. 
Kincardine,  and  grandson  of  Gordon  Stew- 
art, Esq.,  of  Drummin,  co.  Banff,  by  his 
wife,  Margaret  Dunbar,  of  Grange,  co. 
Elgin,  descends  from  Alexander  Stewart, 
Lord  of  Badenoch,  and  Earl  of  Buchan,  son 
of  King  Robert  II.  of  Scotland.  He  bears  a 
quartered  shield  for  Stewart,  Dunbar, 
Kandolph,  and  Gordon. 

Arms.  Quarterly  ;  1st,  Stewart  :  or.  a  fcsso  cheqxiy 
az.  and  arg.  between  three  cross  crosslets,  fitchee,  in 
chief,  and  as  many  cushions,  in  base,  gu.  all  within  a 
bordure  engr.  az.  2nd,  Dunbar  :  Gu.  a  lion  rampt.  arg. 
within  a  bordure  of  the  last,  charged  with  eight  roses  of 
the  first.  3rd,  Randolph  :  Or.  three  cushions  within  a 
double  tressure  tlory  counterflory  gu.  4th,  Gordon  :  Az. 
within  a  double  tressure  flory  coimterfiory,  a  chevi-on  be- 
tween three  boars'  heads  cou'ped,  or. 

Crest.  Two  hands  conjoined,  and  holduig  a  man's 
heart,  ppr. 

Motto.    Corde  et  manu. 


Aldersey  of  Aldersey,  CO.  Chester. 
A  family  seated  at  Aldersey  ever  since  the 
Conquest,  and  now  represented  by  Samuel 
Aldersey,  Esq.,  of  Aldersey  and  Spur- 
stow. 


Anns.    Quarterly  of  22  : — 

I.  Aldersey ;  Gules  on  a  bend  argent  between  two 
cinquefoils  or.,  three  leopards'  faces  vert. ;  quartering 
Alteripus,  or.  a  lion  passant  guardaut  gules  a  chief 
vert. 

II.  Malbank,  Baron  of  Wiche  Malbank,  quarterly,  or. 
and  gules,  a  bendlet  sable. 

III.  Barton,  of  Barton,  co.  Chester;  argent  a  bend, 
double  cottised  sable. 

IV.  Weverham  ;  argent  two  bars  sable  on  a  canton  of 
the  last  a  garb  or. 

V.  Thornton,  of  Thornton,  co.  Chester ;  argent  on  a 
bend  gules,  thi'ee  escarboncles  or. 

Vf .  Kingsley  of  ICingsley,  co.  Chester  ;  vert,  a  cross  en- 
grailed ermine,  on  an  cscoclieon  of  pretence  argent  a 
buglehorn  strung,  sable. 

YII.  Hellcsby,  of  HeUesby,  co.  Chester;  or.  a  saltiie, 
sable. 

VIII.  Hatton,  of  Hatton,  co  Chester  ;  azure  a  chevron 
or.  between  three  garbs  of  the  second. 

IX.  De  Crispin;  per  barry  and  lozengy,  counterchanged, 
argent  and  gules. 

X.  Stalker,  of  Spurstow  ;  sable,  two  bars  argent. 

XI.  Brane,  of  Brindley,  co.  Chester ;  argent  a  fret, 
sable. 

XII.  Bird,  of  Cloptou,  co.  Giester ;  Argent  a  cross 
flory  between  four  martlets,  gules,  a  canton  azure. 

XIII.  Hinton,  of  Hinton,  co.  Salop  ;  Argent,  on  a  bend, 
sable,  three  martlets  of  the  field. 

XIV.  JIassey  ;  quarterly,  gules  and  or.  in  the  first  and 
fourth  quarters,  three  fleur-de-lis  aigent. 

XV.  Rodes,  of  Rodes,  co.  Chester;  Argent  two  quatrc-  . 
foils  slipped  sable,  a  chief  of  the  last. 

XVI.  Rosengrave,  of  B-osengrave,  co.  Chester;  or.  a 
bar  wavj'  sable,  in  chief  three  martlets  of  the  last. 

XVII.  De  dreby  ;  ermine,  five  chevrons  gules,  a  canton 
of  the  last. 

X"\^II.  Strange ;  gules,  two  lions  passant,  argent,  a 
sable  of  three  poults,  or. 

XIX.  Hargrave,  of  Hargrave,  co.  Chester;  argent  a 
gr}i)hon  segi'eant  per  fesse  gules  and  aziu'e,  l^eaked 
and  clawed  or. 

XX.  Robotham,  of  Newland,  Herts  ;  per  fesse  argent 
and  sable,  a  fesse  couuterembattled  between  three 
buck.s  all  counterchanged. 


XXI.    Hignett,  of  Darland,  co.  Cliester ;  barry  azure  and 

or.  on  a  bend  gides,  three  roses  of  the  second. 
XXI  I.    Wotton  ;   argent  a  chevron  between  thi'ee  liona 
rampt.  guardant  sable. 
Crest.     A   demi-griphon   segreant  gules,   beaked  and 
armed,  issuing  from  a  plmne  of  five  ostrich  feathers, 
or. 
Motto.    Alnus  semper  floreat. 


Jones,  of  Pantglas,  co.  Carmarthen. — 
David  Jones,  Esq.,  of  Pantglas  and  Pen- 
Ian,  a  Magistrate  and  Deputy-Lieutenant 
for  Carmartlienshire,  and  in  tlte  Commission 
of  tlie  Peace  for  Breconshire,  at  one  time 
Higli  Sheriff  of  the  former  county,  impales, 
with  his  family  arms,  those  of  Campbell, 
"Gironny  of  eight  or.  and  sa,"  in  right  of 
his  wife,  ]\Iargaret  Charlotte,  eldest  dau,  of 
Sir  George  Campbell,  of  Edenwood,  co. 
Fife,  and  niece  of  John  Lord  Campbell, 
Tjord  Cliief  Justice. 


David  Jones,  Esq.,  of 
Blaenos  and  Pantglas,  co. 
Carmarthen,  v\'hose  an- 
cestors were  landed  pro- 
prietors in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Landovery  for 
three  centuries.  Mr. 
Jones,  a  magistrate  for 
Carmarthenshire,  served 
the  ofliee  of  High  Sherifl'. 
He  died  29th  Sept.,  IS-iO. 


=  1st  wife,  Anne, 
I  daughter,  and 
eventuallj'  sole 
I     heir,  of  John 
I  Jones,  Esq.,  of 

Gwalrhedyr, 
and  also  heiress 
of  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Jones, 
Rector  of  West- 
on Super  Mare. 


I 
1 .  Evan,  />. 
17S5,  d.  un- 
mar.  1820. 


I 

2.   John, 

b.  Gth 

Feb., 

17S8,  d. 

in  1S12. 


William 

Jolm     = 

Jones,  Esq., 

Jones, 

a  Magistrate 

Esq.,  Bar- 

for  the  coun- 

rister-at- 

ties  of  Car- 

Law, J. P. 

digan  and 

for  Car- 

Camarthcn, 

marthen- 

and a  Deputy 

shire. 

Lieut,  of  the 

former. 

:  2nd  -^ife, 
Catha- 
rine, eld- 
est dau. 
of  ;\Ior- 
gan  Pryse 
Lloyd, 
Esq.,  by 
Catharine, 
his  wife, 
grand- 
da  u.  of 
the  11th 
Viscount 
Hereford. 


sp. 

Mary,  youngest  daughter  of 
William  Jones,  Esq.,  of  Ys- 
tradwalter,  co.  Carmarthen, 
and  niece  of  Col.  WUliams, 
of  Henllys,  who  distm- 
guished  himself  in  India,  as 
one  of  Warren  Hastings' 
Aide-de-Camps. 


Anne,  2nd  daughter  of  David 
Thomas,  Esq.,"  of  Welfield 
House,  CO.  Radnor,  his  first 
cousin,  which  lady  died  29th 
September,  1844. 


David  Jones,  Esq.,  of 

Pantglas  and  Penlan,  co. 

Carmarthen,     J. P.     and 

D.L.,  High  Sheriff'  of 

that  county,   m.   29th 

JiUy,  1845. 


:  ^Margaret    Cliarlotte,    eldest 
dau.   of    Sir  George   Camp. 

bell,   of  Edenwood,    and 
niece  of  John  Lord  Camp- 
bell, Lord  Chief  Justice. 


Mary  Eleanor, 

i.  inth  Jidy, 

IS46. 


I 

Louise  j\Ia- 

deline,  b. 

IGth  July, 

1817. 


Alfred     Campbell     Ilally- 

burton,  b.  10th  March," 

1849. 


Anns.  Gu.  on  a  chev.  arg.,  between  three  bucks' 
heads  erased  or.  a  falcon  sa.  belled. 

Crest.  On  a  momrt  vert.,  a  bull's  head  erasedsa.be- 
zantee. 

JIf 0//0.    Daei  fydd. 
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Burke  Ryan. —  William  Burke  Ryan, 
M.D.,  of  Bay.swater,  co.  Middlesex,  only 
cliild  of  the  late  Michael  Ryan,  of  Oldtown, 
in  the  Queen's  County,  by  Margai-et,  his 
wife,  elder  daughter  and  coheir  of  Conolly 
Burke,  of  Trenchardstown,  co.  Kilkevrny, 
son  of  Jolm  Burke,  of  Lisnalea  and  Brittas, 
in  the  same  county,  of  the  familj^  of  Burke 

John  Burl;e,  Esq.,  of  lisiwlcn  and  Brittas,  co.  Kilkenny, 
a  descendant  of  the  ancient  and  noble  family  of  De  Bm-i^ii. 


of  Cahir,  co.  Tipperary,  a  descendant  of  tlie 
ancient  and  nolile  house  of  De  Burgh, 
founded  in  Ireland  by  AVilliam  Fitz-Adelm 
de  Burgh  (grandson  of  William,  Earl  of 
Cornwall,  and  first  cousin  to  Hubert,  Earl 
of  Kent),  the  head  of  which  is  Clanrick- 
arde ;  bears  a  sbickl  quarterly,  Ryan  and 
Burke. 

.  Jcanna  Cas?an* 


1.  Cunolly  Burke, 
Esq.,  of  Trcnch- 
ardstown,  co.  Kil- 
kenny. 


Marifaret,  dan. 
of  W'iUiam  nib- 
bits,  Esq.,  of 
Canon's  Wood 
House,  in  the 
Queen's  Co. 
He  lived  to  the 

age  of  99, 
He  left  eiffht 
daus.  and  two 
sons  t    I'our  of 
his  grandsons 
held  the  Com- 
mission of  the 
Peace  foi'  the 
CO    Kilkenny. 


2.  William, 

of  Windsor 

Qucen'sCo., 

and   Cal- 

lan,  CO. 

Kilkenny, 

■svho  had 

issue : 

i.  John,  m. 

1st  Jliss 

Kavanagh, 

and  2nd 

Joanna, 

sister  of 

John  Ba- 

nim,  Esq. 

ii.  Tatrick 

in.  and  left 

issue. 
iii.  liichard 
iv.  Valen- 
tine.   V  Joanna, 
and  vi.  Belinda. 


3.  James,  na- 
val Captain; 
killed  at  sea, 
IcavinjT  two 
daughters  in 
I'hiiadelpliia. 


I 
4.  John,  jSI.D., 
died  in 
Amei'ica. 


I 


.')    llickard,   in  Holy     Mary, 
Oiders,    who    having       m.  to 
completed   his  cduca-     Dennis 
tion    in    Erance    and        Cor- 
Spain,  as  did  also  Ws       mick, 
brothers,  James  and  of 

Jolm,  received  his  ap-      Brittas. 
pointmont     to      the     Frances, 
parish  of  Urlingford,         died 
in  the  co    Kilkenny,      luimar. 
from   his    friend  and 
kinsman.    Dr.    Burke,   Bishop  of   Os- 
sory,  (Thomas  do  Burgo,  author  of  the 
Hibernia  DomLiiicana,   &c.)      He  was 
subsequently  appointed  to  the  palish 
of     Upperw'oods,      Queen's     County, 
-n'here  he  discharged  the  duties  of  the 
ministry  for  the  long  sjiace  of  forty-one 
years  and  one  month,  dyhig  in  INIarch, 
if- IS,  universally  respected.     The  Bi- 
shoprick  of  Ossory  was  more  than  once 
pressed  upon  him,  but  he  refused  to 
leave  his  flock. 


William  Burke,  Esq.,  died 
in  America,  unmarried. 


JIargai-et,  elder  daughter 
and  coheir,  m.  in  1S09. 


JlichaclKy.an,  of  Old- 
town,  Queen's  County, 
of  the  family  of  Byan,  of  Ban- 
shee, CO.  Tipperary. 


Joanna  =  Daniel  Delany,  Esq, 


Catherine, 
Margaict. 


William    Bctiuce  By.vx,  ^  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
M.l).,  of  Bayswater,  only       Kichard  Moore,  Esq., 

child.  "  of  Tutnal  House,  co.  W'arwick. 


2nd  and  3rf1 


Arms.     Quarterly;    1st  and  4th,  Kv.-VN',  arg.,  on  abend  az.,  sis  cars  of  rye,  or.  two,  two  and  two. 
Bijekk,  or.  a  cross  gu.  in  the  dexter  canton  a  lion  rampt.  sa. 

Crests.     Isl,  Ryan,  a  griffin's  head  erased,  az.     2ud,  Bukke,  a  cat-a-moimtain,  sejant  guardant  ppr.  collared  am! 
chained  or. 

Motto.    Ung  roy,  ung  foy,  ung  loy. 

*  Of  three  sisters  of  tliis  Mrs.  Burke,  ore  was  married  to Lyster,  Esq.  ;  another  to Lalor,  E.sq. ;  another 

to Murphy,  Esq.,  all  of  the  county  of  Kilkenny.     The  last-named  had  a  daughter  married  to  Antliony  Mahcr,  of 

Clonmore,  in  the  co.  Tipperary,   Esq.  ;"  and  a  son,  Dennis  Jlurphy,  Esq.,  married  to  a  da.ughter  of "Clery,  Esq., 

of  the  CO.  Tipperar)',  leaving  iive  daughters  ;    one  married  to  — ^  JIaher,  Esq.,  and  another,  ^Mary,  to   ■  Cooke, 

Esq.,  CO.  Tipperary,  and  three  sons,  of  whom  Anthony  and  James  died  unmarried,  and  Jlichael  Murphy,  of  Mount 
Pleasant,  Esq.,  married  Eliza,  daughter  of  Patrick  Dillon,  of  Grantstown  Castle,  in  the  Queen's  County,  Esq., 
another  of  whose  daughters  was  married  to    Patrick  Lalor,  Esq.,  late  M.P.   for  the   Queen's    County.     Of  jMrs. 

Burke's  nephews.  Joseph    Cassan  married  a  daughter  of Maher,  of  Freshford,  Esq  ,  and  Dennis  Cassan,  of  Dublin, 

married  Jane,  daughter  of  Walter  Nangle,  of  Clonbaron,  Esq.  (an  ancient  Anglo-Norman  fannly),  by  Jane  Callan, 
his  wife,  whose  sistei-,  Helen,  married  John,  father  to  Sir  Thomas  Esmonde,  Bart.  A  step-brother  of  this  Mrs. 
Cassan,  George  Nangle,  Esq.,  a  Lieutenant  in  the  army,  married  1st  Caroline,  daughter  of  Henry  Halsey,  Esq.,  of 
Henly  Park,  co.  Surrey,  and  secondly  Lucy  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  'Jichiiorne,  of  Tichborne  Park,  Hants, 
Bart. 

■t  The  sons  were  Daniel,  who  died  nt  21,  and  Jlichael  Hibbifs,  of  Ballinaslee,  Esq.,  who  married  firstly  Mary,  dau. 

of Cahill  of  Fossy,  Esq.,  and  secondly  Catherine,  daughter  of . Mulhall  of  Kilkenny,  Esq. ;    of  his  daughters, 

three  died  unmarried.  Ellen  was  married  to  William  Hyland  of  Straboe,  Esq. ;  l^lizabeth  to  John  Purcell,  Esq. ; 
Sarah  to  Thomas  Kelly,  of  Clone,  Esq. ;  and  Grace  to  Bernard  Delany,  of  Durrow,  Esq.  Four  of  Mr.  Hihhit's  giand- 
children  held  the  Commission  of  the  Peace  for  the  county  Kilkenny— viz.,  Deiuiis  Delany,  Esq,  married  to  a  daiigh- 

ter  of jNIurray,  of  ICilkenny,  Esq.,  William  Delany,  Esq.,  married  to  a  daugliter  of '-  Scully,  of  the  co.  Tipperary, 

Esq.,  Captain  George  Delany  inarricd  to  Marj',  daughter  of  Patrick  Dillon,  of  Grantstown  Castle,  Esq.,  and  Jlichacl 
Delany,  Esq.,  married  to  the  widow  of Laurenson  of  Capponellan,  co.  KiUcenny,  Esq. 


BuCHAN  :  James  Buchan,  Esq.,  of  An- 
clnnacoy  House,  co.  Aberdeen,  a  JMagistrate 
and  Deputy-Lieutenant  for  that  shire,  is 
son  of  the  late  Thomas  Buchan,  Esq.,  of 
Anchmacoy,  who  was  sou  of  Thomas 
Buchan,  Esq.,  of  that  place,  by  his  wife  and 


cousin,  Nicola,  daughter  of  Thomas  Buchan 
of  Cairnbulg,  by  his  wife,  the  Hon.  Grace 
Hamilton,  daughter  of  the  last  Lord  Bar- 
geny,  and  grandson  of  James  Buchan  of 
Anchmacoy,  jM.'ijor  in  the  Service  of  -James 
n.  who  descended  in   a  direct  line   from  h 
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^on  of  the  last  ancient  and  powerful  Earl  of 
Buchan  of  the  name  of  Comyn,  upon  whom 
King  Eobert  Bruce  conferred  the  lands  of 
Anchmacoy  on  his  changing  his  name  to 
Buclian. 

Arms.  Quarterly  1st  and  4th,  arg.  three  lions'  heads 
erased,  two  and  one,  sable,  luuKued  ^u.  for  Buchan,  2nd 
and  3rd.  Quarterly  1st  and  -Ith  gii.  three  cinquefoils 
ei-m.  2nd  and  3rd,  arg.  a  galley  with  her  sails  furled,  sa  all 
A\'ithin  a  bordure  comj)one  arg.  and  azure,  the  first  char- 
ged with  hearts  g\i.  and  the  second  with  mullets  arg. 
heing  the  arms-  of  "WUliam,  tliird  Lord  Bargeny,  of 
whom  Blr.  Buchan  is  heir  at  line 

Crest.    A  smi  shining  on  a  sun  flower  full  hlo-mi  ppr. 

Supporters.  Dexter,  a  Heron  with  an  eel  in  its  bite  all 
ppr  ,  sinister,  an  antelope  ara:.  coUared  gu.,  the  collar 
charged  with  tliree  cuiquefoils  enn. 

Molto.    Nou  inferiora  seeutus. 


James  ;  William  James,  Esq.,  of  Barrock, 
CO.  Cumberland,  a  Magistrate  and  late  J\I.P. 
for  the  shire  and  its  SherifiF,  in  1826,  bears  for 

ytrms.  Az.  a  doJphiji,  embowed  ppr.  impaiijig-,  in 
right  of  his  wife  Fanny  daugher  of  W.  C.  Ilutson,  Esq., 
of  Alleiton  Lodge  near  Liverpool,  the  Arms  of  IItjtsOxX. 

Crest.    A  Buffalo,  passant  ppr. 

Molto.    Vuicit  amor  patriec. 

Wright  of  Osmaston  jNIanor,  co.  Derby : 
Francis  Wiught,  Esq.,  of  that  place.  High 
Sheriff  of  Notts  in  1842,  son  and  heir  of  the 
late  John  Wright,  Esq.,  of  Lenton  Ifall,  by 
Elizabeth  his  wife,  daughter  and  heir  of 
Francis  Beresford,  Esq.,  of  Osmaston,  and 
fifth  in  descent  from  the  Parliamentarian 
John  Wright,  Captain  in  C4eneral  Whalley's 
Regiment  of  Horse,  and  afterwards  in 
Colonel  Hutchinson's  Begiment  of  Foot; 
quarters  the  arms  oi  Beresfokd  and  impales 
those  of  FiTZHERBERT  in  right  of  his  wife 
Selina,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Fitz- 
herbert,  Bart.,  of  Tissington. 

Arms.  Quarterly  1st  aiul  4th  ■\^'I!IGIt^,  sa.  on  a  chc-c 
avg.  three  spears'  heads  gu.  in  chief  two  unicorns'  heads, 
erased  arg.  armed  and  manedor.,  in  base,  on  a  pile  of  the 
last,  issuant  from  tlie  chev.  a  unicorn's  head,  erased  sa 
lor  Wiught:  2nd  and  3rd,  are-,  a  bear  salient  sa.  arined 
gu.,  muzzled,  collared  and  chained  or.  for  Blkesford: 
rmpalmg  gu.  three  hons  ramp.  or.  for  FiTZHERBFitT 

Crest.  A  unicorn's  head,  arg.  erased  gu.  armed  and 
maned  or. 

Motto.    Ad  rem. 

Constable-Maswell  :  Makmaduke, 
Constable-Maxwell,  Esq.,  of  Terregles, 
CO.  Kirkcudbright,  younger  brother  of 
William  Constable  Maxwell,  Esq.,  of  Ever- 
ingham  Park,  co.  York,  and  Carlave- 
rock  Castle,  co.  Dumfries,  is  second  son 
by  Theresa  Apollonia,  his  wife,  daughter 
of  Edmund  Wakeman,  Esq.,  of  Beckford 
CO.  Worcester,  of  Marmaduke  William  Con- 
stable Maxwell,  Esq.,  of  Everingham  Park 
and  Carlaverock,  who  on  the  decease  of  his 
mother  assumed  the  additional  surname  and 
arms  of  Maxwell.  He  was  eldest  sou  and 
lieir  by  the  Lady  Wlnifted  Maxwell  his  wife, 
dau  and  sole  heiress  of  John  Maxwell,  Earl 
of  Nithsdale,  of  William  Haggerston  Con- 
stable, Esq.,  second  son  of  Sir  Carnaby 
Haggerston,  Bart.,  of  Haggerston  Castle,  co. 


Northumbeidand,  by  Elizabeth  his  wife, 
daughter  and  heir  of  Peter  Middleton,  Esq., 
of  Stockeld,  co.  York.  (See  Bukke's  Peer- 
age and  Baronetage.) 

Arms.  Quarterly  1st  and  4tb,  arg.  an  eagle  displayed 
sa.  beaked  and  membered  gu.  surmounted  of  an  escut- 
cheon of  the  first,  charged  with  a  salt  ire  of  the  second, 
and  surcharged  in  the  centi'e  ■n'ith  a  hedge-hog  or.,  for 
ISlAxwEiui. ;  2nd,  quarterly  gu.  and  vaire,  over  all  a  bend 
or.,  for  Constable  ;  3rd,  az.  on  a  bend  cottised  arg.  three 
biUotssa.  a  crescent  for  cadency,  for  Haggekston. 

Crests.  I.  A  stag  ppr.  attired  arg.  couchant  before  a 
holly  bush,  also  ppr.     II.  A  sliip  in  full  sail  or. 

ilnito.    Kevirescinius. 


Faenall.— Hakry  Burrard  Farnall, 
Esq.,  A.B.,  a  Magistrate  for  the  counties 
of  Dorset  and  Devon,  Inspector  of  Poor 
Laws,  eldest  son  of  Capt.  Harry  Farnall, 
R.N.,  by  iNIartha,  his  wife,  daughter  and  co- 
heir of  Philip  Elliott,  Esq.,  of  Clifton,  co. 
Gloucester,  and  grandson  of  Nathaniel  Far- 
nall, Esq.,  of  the  60th  regiment,  by  Eliza 
Jacintha,  his  wife,  daughter  of  Colonel  Wil- 
liam Burrard,  of  Lymington,  bears  a  quar- 
tered shield,  Farnall  and  Elliott,  and 
impales  the  coat  of  Bellamie,  in  right  of 
his  wife,  a  daughter  of  the  late  Robert 
Bellamie,  Esq.,  of  Sandford  House,  near 
Taunton. 

NATHANir.L  Farnali,,  =  Eliza  Jacintha,  dau.  of 


Esq.,  an  officer  in  the 
GOtli  regiment. 


Colonel  William  Bur- 
rard, by  Eliza,  his  first 
wife,  daugliter  and  co- 
heir of  JMonsicur  de  la 
Rosa,  Ambassador  from 
the  Court  of  Spain. 
(See  Burrard,  Bart.) 


Harry  Earnall,  Esq.,  _  Martha,   daughter  and 


Captain    R.N., 
lied  in  ISOO. 


coheir    of 
liott,  Esq. 


riiilip    El- 


Bhilip  Elliott,  of 
Boldnor  House, 
Yarmouth,  Isle  of 
Wight,  second  son, 


George  llooke, 
of  Burley  Park, 
Hants,  third  son. 


H.VRRY  BviiRAnT) Farnall,  ^  Dorothea,  Ist^RhodaElea- 
Esq.,  of  Burley  A'illa,  wife,  dau.  of  nor,  2nd 
Lyme  Regis,  eldest  son,  Alan  Belling-  wife,  dau.  of 
18th  in  direct  descent  ham,  Esq.,  of  the  late 
from  Edward  I.  (See  the  Castle,  Robert  Bel- 
Royal  Families,  vol.  2,  Castle  Bel-  lamie,  Esq., 
ped.  clx.x.xii.)  lingham,     co.    of  Sandford 

Loutli,  dec.         House,  near 
Taimton. 

Arms.  Quarterly;  1st  and  4th,  Fabnall  :  Or.  on  ^ 
bend  gu.  three  annulets  of  the  first,  -nithin  a  bordure  of 
the  second,  bczantee ;  2nd  and  3rd,  Elliott:  erm.  a 
fesse  az.  witli  two  double  cottises,  indented  vert.  Iji- 
TAHXG,  Eella:\iie  :  sa.  on  a  fesse  or  cottised  arg.,  three 
crescents,  az. 

Ci  est.    A  hawk,  ducally  gorged,  and  wings  expanded. 

Muilo.     Persevere, 


Pemberton-Barnes  :  William  Pem- 
BERTON  Barnes,  Esq.,  of  Havering  Att 
Bower,  co.  Essex,  bears  for 

Arms.  Island  4th  Barnes:  Argent  a  bear  in  bend 
sable  between  two  bendlets  azure  on  a  chief  of  the  last 
a  rose  of  the  first,  barbed  and  seeded  ppr.  between  two 
estoiles  or.  (for  distinction  a  canton  ermine). 

2nd  and  3rd  rF^iruERTO.v.  Azure  on  a  chevron  ermine 
between   in  chief  two  ears  of   wheat    slipped   or.    and 
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in  base  a  dove  rising:  ppv.,  tlivee  gryphons'  heads  erased 
of  the  third.  An  Escutcheon  of  Pretence,  arg  a  hear 
in  bend  sa.  between  two  bcndlets  az.,  on  a  chief  of  the 
last,  a  rose  of  the  first,  barbed  and  seded  ppr.  between 
two  estoiles  or. 

Crests,  Barnes.  Upon  a  rocli  a  leopard  passant  proper, 
semee  of  estoiles  sable  {and  charged  for  distinction  with 
a  cross  crosslet  also  sable). 

Pemberton.  Upon  the  ti-unk  of  an  oak  tree  eradicated 
and  sprouting  towards  the  dexter  proper,  a  gryi^hon  pas- 
sant or.  guttee  de  jtoLx. 

Motto.    Mutare  vel  timere  sperno. 

HoGHTON,  Dame  Susanna,  of  Astley,  co 
Lancaster,  relict  1st  of  Thomas  Townley 
Parker,  Esq.,  (by  whom  she  was  motlier  of 
tlie  present  Robert  Townley  Parker,  Esq., 
of  Cuerdeu  Hall  co.  Lancaster)  and  2nd  of 
Sh-  Henry  Phillip  Hoghton,  Bart.,  (by 
whom  she  w^as  mother  of  the  present  Sir 
Henry  Bold  Hoghton,  Bart.,)  is  only  daugh- 
ter and  eventually  sole  heiress  of  the  late 
Peter  Brooke,  Esq.,  of  Astley  and  Char- 
nock,  son  of  Thomas  Brooke,  Esq.,  of  Astley, 
and  grandson  by  INLirgaret  his  wife,  only 
daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  Robert 
Charnock,  Esq ,  of  Charnock,  of  Richard 
Brooke,  2nd  son  of  Sir  Peter  Brooke,  Knt., 
of  Mere  co.  Chester. 

Lady  Hoghton  represents  the  very  an- 
cient family  of  Charnock  of  Charnock — 
seated  there  as  early  as  King  John — Richard 
de  Chernoc,  son  of  Adam  de  Cliernoc  was 
o^saier  of  Astley  temp.  Richard  I.,  and  was 
greatgrandfather  of  Adam  de  Charnoc  who 
■was  summoned  to  attend  the  great  council 
at  Westminster,  30th  JNlay,  17th  Edward  XL 
He  married  Joane,  daughter  and  coheir  of 
Sir  John  Molyneux  of  Crosby,  Knt.,  and 
from  him  directly  descended,  Thomas  Char- 
nock, Esq.,  of  Charnock,  aged  twenty-six,  in 
1613,  (son  of  Robert  Charnock,  of  Char- 
nock) wlto  married  Bridget,  daughter  and 
heir  of  John  Molyneux,  (2nd  son  of  William, 
eldest  son  of  Sir  Richard  Molyneux  of 
Seftoii)  and  Dorothy,  his  wife,  daughter  and 
coheir  of  John  Booth  of  Barton,  and  by 
her  was  father  of  Robert  Charnock,  Esq.,  of 
Charnock  who  married  in  1G49,  Alice,  daugh- 
ter of  AVilliam  Ffarington  of  AYorden,  and 
left  an  only  daughter  and  liciress  j\Iargaret 
Charnock  who  married  Richard  Brooke, 
Esq.,  second  son  of  Sir  Peter  Brooke  of 
l\Iere,  as  before  stated. 

Arms.  Quarterly  1st  arg.  on  a  bend  sa.  three  crosses 
crosslet  of  the  first  for  CnAHNOcK,  2nd  az.  a  cross  moline 
crowned  or.,  for  IMolynetjx  of  Crosby,  3rd  az.  a  cross 
moline  or.  for  MoljTieux  of  Sefton,  4th  arg.  thi-ee  boars 
heads  erect  and  erased  sa.  for  Booth  of  Barton. 


Clive  of  Whitfield  co.  Hereford.  TIte 
Rev.  AiiCHER  CrjVE  of  tliat  place,  Rector 
of  Solihidl,  eldest  surviving  son  of  the  late 
Edward  Bolton  Clive,  Esq.,  of  Whitfield, 
by  Harriet,  his  wife,  4th  daughter  and  co- 
heir of  Andrew  last  Lord  Archer  of  Umbers- 
lade,  CO  Warwick,  bears  a  shield  of  four 
quarterings,  Clive,  Husbands,  Bolton  and 
Archer,   with  an    escutcheon   of  pretence 


for  WiGLEY,  in  right  of  his  wife,  Caroline, 
daughter  and  coheir  of  Edmund  Meysey 
Wigley,  Esq.,  of  Shakenhurst  co.  Worces- 
ter. 

Arms.  Quarterly  1st  arg.  on  a  fesse  sa.  three  mullets 
or.  for  Clive  ;  2nd  arg.  on  a  fesse  voided  between  three 
martlets  as  many  mullets  all  sa.  for  Husbands  ;  3rd  or., 
on  a  chev.  gu.  three  lions  passant  guardant  arg.  for 
Bolton  ;  4th  az.  three  broad  arrows,  points  do'wnwards 
or.  for  Archer.  An  Escutcheon  of  Pretence,  paly  of 
eight  embattled  arg.  and  gu. 

Crest.     A  griffin  passant  arg. 

Motto.    Audacter  et  sincere. 


Naylor  ;  John  Naylor,  Esq.,  of  Leigh- 
ton  House,  CO.  Montgomery,  bears  for 

Arms.  Per  pale  or.  and  arg.  a  pale  sable  fretty  or., 
between  two  lions  ramp,  of  the  third. 

Crest.  A  lion  sable  charged  on  the  body  with  two 
saltires  or.  resting  the  dexter  paw  on  a  shield  cliarged 
with  the  arms. 

Motto.     Hoc  Age. 


Daravin,  of  Elston  Hall,  Notts  :  Francis 
Rhodes,  Esq.,  (son  of  W.  Rhodes,  Esq.,  of 
Bramhope  Hall,  co.  York),  and  Charlotte 
]\Iaria  Cooper,  liis  wife,  eldest  dau.  of  AVil- 
liam Darwin,  Esq.,  of  Elston,  and  sister  and 
co-heir  of  Robert  Alvey  Darwin,  Esq.,  also 
of  Elston  Hall,  deceased,  were  authorized 
by  royal  license  dated  21st  Feb.  1850, 
to  assume  the  surname  of  Darwin  instead 
of  Rhodes,  in  compliance  with  the  testamen- 
tary injunction  of  the  said  Robert  Alvey 
Darwin,  Esq.,  who  was  representative  of 
the  old  family  of  Darwin  of  Elston,  a  younger 
son  of  which  was  the  celebrated  Erasmus 
Darwin,  I\I.D.,  of  Derby,  author  of  "  the 
Botanic  Garden." 

Arms.  1st  and  4th  Darwin,  ermine  a  leopard's  face 
jessant  de  lis  between  two  escaUops  nil  \\ithin  two  bendlets 
gu.  in  chief  a  cross  patee  also  gu.:  2nd  and  3rd  Rhodes, 
per  pale  arg.  and  az.  on  a  bend  nebuly  a  lion  passant 
guardant  between  two  acorns  slipped,  alleounterclianged. 

Crest.  Darwin,  a  demi  gryphon  sable  semee  of  mas- 
cles  or.  charged  on  the  shoulder  with  a  cross  patee  gold, 
resting  the  sinister  claw  upon  a  sliield  arg.  charged  witli 
a  leopard's  face  jessant  de  lis  gu.,  Pihodes,  a  cubit  arm 
erect  vested  bendy  of  six  arg.  and  az.  cuff  gu.  the  liand 
holding  in  saltire  an  oak  branch  and  vine  branch  both 
fructed  ppr. 


Comyn;  Sir  Robert  Buckley  Comyn, 
Kt.,  called  to  the  Bar  in  1814,  was  appointed 
a  Puisne  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Mad- 
ras, and  Knighted  in  1825,  and  became  Chief 
Justice  in  1835.  He  is  youngest  but  only  sur- 
viving son  of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Comyn, 
Vicar  of  Tottenham,  Middlesex,  by  Harriet 
Charlotte  Stables,  his  wife  ;  and  grandson  of 
Stephen  Comyn,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-law. 

Arms.    Az.  a  chevron  crm,  between  three  garbs  or. 
Crest.    Two    arms  embowed  couped  at  tl\e  shoulders 
habited  crm.  holding  in  the  hands  ppr.  a  garb  or. 
Motto.    Ccelum  non  Animum. 


Barrett  of  Milton  House,  co.  Berks  : 
John  Basil  Barrett,  Esq.,  of  Milton 
House,  son  of  the  late  James  Barrett,  Esq., 
of  the  same  place,  and  grandson  of  Jolin 
Briant  Barrett,  Esq.,  who  purchased  the  es- 
tate of  Milton,  about  the  year  17G8,  from  the 
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family  of  Calton,  and  in  1771  improved  and 
added  two  wings  to  the  mansion,  originally 
erected  by  Inigo  Jones. 

Jrms.  Quarterly  1st  and  4tli,  gii.  on  a  chief  indented 
arg.  three  escallops  of  the  first,  for  Barrett;  2nd  and  3rd, 
arg.  a  chev.  engrailed  ermines,  between  three  greyhounds' 
heads  erased  ermine  for  Belsom. 

Crest.  A  wyvei'n  wings  erect  or,  chained  and  collared 
azure. 

Motto.    Honor,  vii'tus,  prohitas. 


Bold. — An  ancient  knightly  family  seated 
at  Bold,  CO.  Lancaster,  from  the  time  of  the 
Conquest  (See  Burke's  Commoners,  vol.  iii). 
The  present  representative,  and  possessor  of 
the  estate,  is  Henry  Hoghton,  Esq.,  son 
and  heir  apparent  of  Sir  Henry  Bold  Hogh- 
ton, Bart,  by  Dorothea,  daughter  and  even- 
tual heir  of  JPeter  Patten-Bold,  Esq.,  of  Bold. 
Arg.  a  gr  jT^hon  segreant  sa.  beaked  and  legged 


Arms 
or. 
Crest. 


A  gryphon  as  in  the  arms. 


Hoghton,  Hoghton  Tower,  co.  Lancaster. 
This,  a  family  of  great  antiquity,  and  in 
point  of  precedence  the  second  in  the  Ba- 
ronetage, is  now  represented  by  Sir  Henry 
Bold-Hoghton,  Bart. 

Arms.  Sa.  three  hars  arg.  with  an  augmentation  of  the 
rose  of  England  and  the  thistle  of  Scotland,  impaled  on  a 
canton  or. 

Crest.  A  bull  passant  or.  (anciently  a  bull's  head  or. 
collared  mth  three  bars  sa.) 

Supporters.     Two  bulls  or. 

Motto.    Ulalgre  le  tort. 


Parr,  Lythwood,  co.  Salop.  The  name 
of  Parr  is  derived  from  a  manor  in  the  co. 
of  Lancaster,  where  the  family  were  seated 
at  a  very  remote  period.  The  name  of  Henry 
de  Parr  occurs,  as  witness  to  a  deed  without 
date,  temp.  Henry  III. :  and  another  Henry 
de  Parr  was  living  1318.  In  1383,  Sir  Wil- 
liam de  Parre,  head  of  the  family,  m.  Eliza- 
beth De  Ros,  grand- dau.  and  heir  of  Sir 
Thomas  De  Eos,  Baron  of  Kendal,  and  from 
this  alliance  sprang  the  great  house  of  Parr, 
of  Kendal,  whose  eventual  representative, 
William  Parr,  INIarquess  of  Northampton 
(brother  of  Queen  Katherine  Parr)  d.s-p. 
1571.  The  collateral  branch  of  the  Parrs 
remained  seated  at  Parr  till  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  when  a  younger  son 
of  the  family,  removing  to  Liverpool,  founded 
the  branch  before  us,  of  which  was  Henry 
Parr,  an  emment  merchant  there,  who  d. 
1725. 

His  great-grandson,  Thomas  Parr,  Esq., 
settled  at  Lythwood,  in  1804,  and  dying 
there  12tli  Nov,  1847,  left,  with  other  issue, 
a  sou  and  hen-,  the  Pev.  Thomas  Parr, 
Rector  of  Westljiu-y,  Salop,  a  magistrate  for 
that  shire. 

Arms.  Arg.  two  bars  azure,  a  bordure  engrailed  sa. 
a  crescent  for  diif. 

Crest.  A  female's  head  couped  below  the  shoulders, 
habited  az.  on  her  head  a  wreath  of  roses,  alternately  arg. 
and  gules. 

Motto,    Ainoui'  avcc  loyaulte, 


Parr,  Taunton,  co.  Somerset.  The  Rev. 
Henry  Parr,  Vicar  and  Patron  of  Taunton, 
St.  Mary  Magdalene,  is  fourth  son  of  the 
late  Thomas  Parr,  Esq.,  of  Lythwood.  He 
has  issue — 1.  Henry  William  Fitz-Hugh,  b. 
13th  May,  1846  ;  1.  Katherme  Susanna  Ma- 
tilda ;  2.  Elizabath  De  Ros ;  3.  Alice  Maud 
Mary. 

Arms,  ^-c.  as  preceding.     [See  Engraving.) 


Walter,  Bearwood,  co.  Berks.  John 
Walter,  Esq.,  of  Warwickshire,  had  two 
sons — 1.  Robert,  Captain  R.N.,  who  d. 
1784,  leaving  five  daus.  his  coheirs,  viz. :  1  = 
Elizabeth,  m.  William  Moore,  Esq.,  of  Stone- 
house,  Devon ;  2.  Katherine,  7n.  Thomas 
Parr,  Esq.,  of  Lythwood  Hall,  Salop ;  3. 
Tvydia.  m.  Edward  Chamberlayne,  Esq.  of 
Rocky  Hill,  Kent ;  4.  Maria  Francesca,  m. 
tlie  Rev.  Thomas  Chamberlayne,  of  Charlton  ; 
5.  Sophia,  171.  CI.  B.  Lonsdale,  Esq.  of  Lon- 
don. 

II.  John,  This  John  Walter,  Esq.,  of 
Teddington  Grove,  was  the  celebrated  foun- 
der of  the  Tillies  newspaper.  He  d.  1812, 
leaving,  with  other  issue,  a  son,  the  late  John 
Walter,  Esq.,  of  Bearwood,  some  time  M.  P. 
for  Berks,  and  its  sheriif  in  1830.  His  el- 
dest son  and  heir  is  the  present  John  Wal- 
ter, Esq.,  of  Bearwood,  J.P.  and  D.L.  for 
Berks,  and  M.P.  for  Nottingham. 

Arms.    Arg.  guttoe  de  sang,  two  swords  in  saltii'C  gu. 
over  all  a  lion  rampant  sa. 
Crest.    A  stork  di-hikmg  out  of  a  whelk  shell  erect  ppr. 


Chamber LAYNE,  Cranbur}^,  co.  ILants. 
This  branch  of  the  ancient  familyof  Oiamber- 
layne,  was  seated  in  Kent  for  many  genera- 
tions. The  late  representative,  the  Rev, 
Thomas  Chamberlayne,  Rector  of  Charlton, 
m.  Lydia,  dau.  and  coheir  of  Captain  Robert 
Walter,  and  had  by  her  an  only  son  the  pre- 
sent Thomas  Chamberlayne,  Esq.,  of 
Cranbury  Park,  J.P.  and  D.L.  for  Hants, 
and  Sheriff  thereof  in  1834. 

Arms.     Gu.  an  inescutcheon   arg.  within  an  orle  of 
mullets  or. 
Crest.    Out  of  a  ducal  coronet  or.  an  ass's  head  arg. 
Motto.    Mors  potior  macula. 


MooKE. — The  Rev.  John  Walter 
Moore,  Rector  of  Hordley,  co.  Salop,  is  son 
of  the  late  William  jMoore,  Esq.,  of  Stone- 
house,  CO.  Devon,  by  Elizabeth,  dau.  and  co- 
heir of  Captain  Walter,  R.N. 

Arms.    Arg.  three  greyhounds  courant  in  pale  sa. 
Crest.     A  moorcock  ppr. 
Motto.    Dum  spiro  spero. 


Hart.- -The    Rev.  Richard    Hart,   of 
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Ciitton,  near  Norwich,  is  son  of  the  late 
Lieut. -Colonel  John  Hart,  Inspecting  Field 
Officer  of  Dublin,  by  Augusta  his  wife,  clau. 
of  the  Kev.  Daniel  Jodrell,  Rector  of  liing- 
bani,  Norfolk,  grandson  of  Archibald  Hart, 
Esq.,  by  Isabella,  his  third  wife,  sister  and 
eventual  heir  of  Admiral  Moutray  of  Ros- 
cobie,  and  great  grandson,  by  his  second 
wife  Mary,  dau.  of  James  Campbell,  Esq., 
of  Kilpout,  of  the  Rev.  James  Hart,  JNlinis- 
ter  of  the  Greyfriars  Church,  Edinburgh, 
and  one  of  the  live  Commissioners  deputed 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland  to  congratulate  George  I.  on  his 
accession.  The  Rev.  James  Hart  was  son 
of  James  Hart,  Provost  of  Jedburgh,  and 
grandson  of  Colonel  Hart,  who  settled  in 
Scotland  a.d.  1640,  being,  according  to  the 
Matriculation  Roll,  authenticated  by  the  seal 
of  Lyon,  King  of  Arms,  "  a  cadet  of  a  res- 
pectable Lmcolnshire  family  of  the  name." 
The  present  Rev.  Richard  Hart  descends 
through  his  great -grandmother,  i^Iary  Camp- 
bell of  Kilpont,  from  the  noble  house  of  Ar- 
gyll, through  his  grandmotiier  Isabella  ]\Iou- 
tray,  from  the  Boswells  of  Balmuto,  and  the 
Stewards  of  the  Grenane,  progenitors  of  the 
Earl  of  Galloway,  and  through  his  motlier, 
from  the  Jodrells  of  Norfolk,  the  Rolles  of 
Devon,  the  Fortescues,  the  Ameridiths,  the 
Sheldons,  the  Le  Neves,  &c. 

Arms.  Qiiartcrly  1st  and  4th,  arg.  two  hearts  in  fess 
enflamed  ppr.  for  Haut  of  Restah'ig  House,  near  Kdin- 
burfjh  ;  2nd.  GjTonny  of  eight  or.  and  sa.  for  CA:MrJ!ELi, 
of  Kilpont ;  3rd.  az.  between  three  escallops  arg.  a  chev. 
charged  with  a  boar's  head  erased  sa.  between  two  spur 
rowels  gu.  Impaling  orm.  on  a  chief  gu.  two  trefoils 
slipped  or.  for  Bampton. 

Crest.    A  dexter  enbit  arm.  ppr.  holding  a  scinictar 
hilted,  or.  with  the  motto,  "  parat  usnm." 

Motto.    Under  tiic  Shield,  Fide  et  amore. 


BEAbLE :  John  Beadle,  Esq.,  of  South 
Ella,  in  tlie  East  Riding  of  the  County  of 
York,  a  J\Iagistrate  of  the  Borough  of 
Kingston  upon  Hull  and  Chairman  of  the 
Hull  Dock  Company  from  1840  to  1847, 
bears  for 

Arms,    Gu.  a  chov.  between  three  escallops  arg.  all 
witliin  a  bordure  engrailed  of  the  second. 

Crest.  A  stag's  head  erased  or.  attired  and  ducally 
gorged  gn. 


Cox  of  Charton,  Farninghara,  Kent,  and 
of  Trevereux,  Limpsfield,  Surrey. 

Arms.  Barry  of  ten  or.  and  azure,  tlirec  escochcons 
two  and  one  gules,  each  charged  witli  a  horse  saUent  ar- 
gent for  Cox  :  quartering  three  other  coats  as  follow  ; 
sable,  a  cross  or.  on  a  chief  argent,  three  eaglets  gules, 
for  Penary  vel  Pencret  of  Ash  and  Ryarsh,  Kent :  argent, 
a  pale  ncbuly  gulcs,  on  a  canton  of  "the  last,  a  cross  tlory 
argent,  for  Middleton  of  Sliddletons,  Longiield,  Kent : 
and  ermine,  a  chevi'on  vairy  or.  and  gules,  between  three 
■wolves'  heads  erased  azure,  for  Jliller  of  Addiugton  and 
Ryarsh,  Kent. 

Crests.  On  a  wreath  or.  and  azure,  a  demi-horsc  ar- 
gent charged  on  the  shouUler  with  a  thunderbolt  proper, 
Over  it,  An  tu  tonitru,  for  Cox  :  and  the  following  crest 


of  augmentation,  now  borne  as  the  first  crest,  on  a  wrcatii 
or.  and  azure  ujion  a  bow  fessways  or.,  a  stag  at  gaze  ar- 
gent, attired,  luiguled,  gorged  with  a  collar  and  chain 
reflexed  over  the  back  gold,  also  for  Cox. 

Motto.  Chescnn  son  devoir-.  Tliis  family  were  in  1 G4S 
resident  at  Piotherfield  in  Sussex,  but  subsequently  esta- 
blished in  Kent,  and  also  in  Sim'ey  ;  the  pedigrees  regis- 
tered at  the  Heralds  College,  in  Books,  Norfolk  Volumes 
5  and  7,  and  13  D  14,  are  very  extensive  and  docimientary, 
and  it  appears,  that  the  estates  of  their  ancestors,  the 
ancient  family  of  JMiddleton  of  JMiddletons,  possessed  by 
them  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  Fourth,  are  still, 
after  the  lapse  of  nearly  four  centuries,  in  the  possession 
of  the  Cox's  their  descendants.  The  representative  of  the 
family,  is  the  present  Henry  Cox,  Esq.,  of  Trevereux, 
Limpsfield,  Surrey. 


Faussett  ;  the  Rev.  Godfrey  Faussett, 
D.D.,  of  Heppington,  Kent,  Canon  of  Christ 
Cliurch,  Oxford,  and  Margaret  Professor  of 
Divinity  in  that  University,  only  surviving 
son  of  tlie  late  Henry  Godfrey  Faussett, 
Esq.,  of  Heppington,  by  his  first  wife, 
Susan,  only  daughter  of  Richard  Sandys, 
Esq.,  of  Canterbury,  grandson  of  the  Rev. 
Bryan  Faussett,  of  Heppington  and  Lydde, 
Fellow  of  All  Souls,  Oxford,  Rector  of 
IMonks  Horton,  co.  Kent,  by  Elizabeth 
his  wife,  only  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Row- 
land Curtois,  Rector  of  Hainton,  co.  Lin- 
coln, and  great-grandson  of  Baryan  Faus- 
sett, Esq.,  of  Rochester,  and  afterwards 
of  Heppington  (which  he  rebuilt),  by 
Mary  his  wife,  only  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Henry  Godfrey,  Esq.,  of  Heppington  and 
Lydde,  derives  paternally  from  Henry  Faus- 
sett, Esq.,  of  St.  Saviours,  Southwark,  and 
of  Plumstead,  co.  Kent,  temp.  James  I.,  and 
represents,  through  his  great-grandmother 
the  ancient  Kentish  family  of  Godfrey  of 
Old  Romney,  Lydde.  and  Heppington. 

Arms.  Or.  a  lion  rampant,  sa.,  debruised  by  a  bend 
gobony,  arg.  and  gu..  quartering  the  sliields  of  Beyan, 
Godfrey,  Partriche,  Toke,  Goldwell,  Holant),  Malmayns, 
Haute,"  Peto,  Shelving,  Bourne,  Ilougham,  Denne,  De 
Gatton,  Surrendcn,  Pluckley,  Tonil'ord,  Walworth,  Ben- 
nett, Pittis,  &c. 

Crest.  A  demi-lion  rampt.  sa.  holding  in  the  ])aws  a 
Tuscan  Column,  inclined  bendways,  gobony  argt.  and 
gu.,  the  base  and  capital  or. 


Be"NSON  of  Lutwyche  Hall,  co.  Salop : 
Moses  George  Ben.son,  Esq.,  of  that  place, 
a  jMagistrate  and  Deputy  Lieutenant,  son 
and  heir  of  the  late  Ralph  Benson,  Esq.  of 
Lutwyche  Hall,  by  Barbara  his  wife,  tliird 
daughter  and  coheir  of  Thomas  Lewin, 
Esq.,  of  Cloghans,  co.  IMayo ;  bears  a 
quartered  coat,  Benson  and  Lewin,  and  in 
right  of  his  wife  Charlotte  Riou,  only  child 
of  the  late  Col.  Lyde  Browne,  21st  Fusi- 
liers, an  escutcheon  of  pretence,  quarterly 
Brown,  Barwkll,  and  Riou. 

Arms.  Quarterly,  1st  and  4th,  arg.  on  a  chief  wavj-, 
az.  a  hand  and  arm  couped,  supporting  on  a  dagger 
the  scales  of  justice,  or. :  in  base  a  ship  on  waves  of  the 
sea,  ppr.  for  Benson  :  2nd  and  3rd,  arg.  a  bend  engr. 
between  two  fleurs  de  Us,  sa.  for  Lewin.  An  Escut- 
cnF.oN  or  Pretf.nce  :  quarterly,  1st  and  4th  :  gu.  three 
boars' heads  erased,  or.  for  Browne.  2nd,  Barry  often 
arg.  and  sa.  a  dragon  scgreant  or.  for  Bauwei.i,.  3rd, 
az.  two  bars  in  chief,  or.  and  in  base  a  swan  ppr. 
for  Kiou. 
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Crest.     A  horse  passant,    caparisoned  ppr.    On  the 
breast  a  shield  az. 
Motto.    Leges  arma  tenent  sanctas. 


Adams  :  Sir  George  Pownall  Adams, 
K.C.B.,    Lieuteuant-Greiieral   in  the  army, 
and    Colonel  of  the  6th  Inniskillen    Dra- 
goons,   received    the    honour    of    knight- 
hood 28tli  Sept.,  1831.     He  is  second  son  of 
the  late  William  Adams,  Esq.,  of  Bowdon, 
CO.  Devon,  M.P.  for  Totnes,  (by  Anna  Ma- 
ria, his  wife,  dau.  of  Eichard  Dacres,  Esq., 
of  Leatherhead,  Surrey,  descended  from  the 
ancient  and  noble  family  of  Dacre  of  Gil- 
lesland ;)  and  brother  of  the  present  William 
Dacres  Adams,  Esq.,  of  Bowdon,  Avho  was 
confidential    Secretary    to  the    Right  Hon. 
William  Pitt  during  his  last  administration, 
and  to  the  Duke  of  Portland  when  Prime 
Minister.     Sir  George  bears  an  escutcheon 
of  PRETENCE,  in    right  of  his  wife,  Eliza- 
beth, second   dau.  and  coheiress  (with  her 
elder  sister,  Grace  Chard,  who  is  now  the  re- 
presentative of  the  ancient  family  of  Elford, 
which  is    extinct  in  the    male  line)   of  the 
late  Sir  AVilliam  Elford,  Bart,  F.RS.,  and 
F.L.S.,  of  Bickham,  co.  Devon,  many  years 
M.P.   for  Plymouth  and  Rye,   by  Mary  his 
wife,  dau.  of  the  Rev.  George  Davies.     By 
her   he    has    issue — William     Elford,  born 
10th  June,   1822,  captain  in  the  Royal  Irish, 
mar,  April   17th,  1849,  Anna  Maria,  eldest 
dau.  of  Patrick   Bannennan,  Esq.,  of  Aber- 
deen ;  George  Dacres,  born   1st  Nov.  1823, 
in  holy  orders  ;  Arthur  Fulford,  born  6th 
April,  1825,  Deputy- Assistant  Commissary 
General,    mar.    in    1847  Henrietta,   .second 
dau.  of  William   P.  Bowman,  Esq.,  Deputy 
Commissary    General  ;    Henrv    Cranstoun, 
born  25th  Nov.,  1826,  mar.  Matilda  Winsloe, 
third  daughter  of  Thomas  Palton,  Esq.,  of 
Bishops  Hull    House,  Somerset,  and  has  a 
son,  Herbert  Cranstoun,  born  March,  1851. 

Arms.  Or.  a  lion  rampant  gu.  between  semee  of  cross 
crosslets  titchee,  within  a  bordure  engrailed  sable, 
surrounded  by  a  blue  ribbon  and  a  garland  ppr.,  thereto 
pendant  the  Cross  of  the  Guelphic  Order  of  Hanover. 

Crest.  A  dexter  arm  enibowed  in  armour,  grasping  a 
cross  crosslet  fitchee  sa.,  the  elbow  charged  with  ator- 
teau. 

Motto.    Libertas  et  natale  solum. 


Western,  of  Essex,  descended  from  a 
London  family,  traceable  to  the  fifteenth 
century.  At  the  decease  of  Charles  Callis 
Western,  Lord  AYestern  in  1844,  the  repre- 
sentation of  this  ancient  house  devolved  on 
his  kinsman,  the  present  Charles  JMaximi- 
lian  Thomas  Western,  Esq.,  of  the  Grange, 
Stirling,  only  son  of  the  late  Lieut. -Colonel 
Charles  Maximilian  Thomas  Western,  K.T.S., 
and  grandson  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Western, 
of  Abingdon,  rector  of  Kingham,  whose 
great  grandfather  Maximilian  Western,  Esq., 
of  Great  Abingdon,  co.  Cambridge,  was 
third    son    of    Thomas   Western,  Esq.,  of 


Riveidiall,  and  brother  of  Thomas  Western, 
ancestor  of  Lord  Western. 

Mr.  Western  bears  a  quartered  coat, 
Western  and  Le  Gros,  and  impales  the 
Arms  of  Balfour,  in  right  of  his  wife,  Har- 
riet, daughter  of  William  Balfour,  Esq.,  of 
Trenaby,  Orkney. 

Arms.  Quarterly  1st  and  4th  sa.  a  chev.  between  two 
crescents  and  a  trefoil  slipped,  in  base,  or.  for  Western. 
2nd  and  3rd  quarterly,  arg.  and  az.  on  a  bend  sa  three 
martlets,  or.  for  Le  Gkos  ;  hnpaling  arg.  on  a  chev.  sa. 
an  otter's  head  erased  of  the  field  for  Balfour. 

Cre!,t.  A  demi-lion  rampt.  or.  holding  in  his  paw  a 
trefoil  slipped  vert. 

Mulin.    Nee  temere  nee  timide. 

Shann  :  as  borne  by  Thomas  Shann, 
JM.A.,  vicar  of  Hampsthwaite,  co.  York  ; 
George  Shann,  M.D.,  Y''ork ;  and  Charles 
Shann,  sons  of  Thomas  and  Honor  Shann, 
and  great-grandchildren  of  Thomas  and 
]Mary  Shann,  (daughter  of  William  Hill, 
Esq.,  of  Oxton,  co.  York) ;  and  maternally 
descended  from  Edmund  Plantagenet  and 
John  Plantagenet,  children  of  King  Edward 
the  First ;  from  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence, 
and  John  of  Gaunt,  sons  of  King  Edward 
the  Third ;  and  from  William  Chicheley, 
brother  of  Henry  Chicheley,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  founder  oi'  All  Souls  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Arms.  Vair,  on  a  pile  or.,  three  escutcheons  az.,  each 
charged  with  an  annulet,  gold. 

Ci  est.  In  front  of  au  annulet  or.  a  hand,  holding  a  dag- 
ger erect  ppr. 

Motto.    Fideliter. 

Sewell  :  Thomas  Bermingham  Daly 
Henry  Sewell,  Esq.,  of  Queenwood  Hall, 
CO.  Surrey,  and  Athenry,  co.  Galway,  im- 
pales the  arms  of  Beresford  in  right  of  his 
wife,  the  Hon.  Harriet  Beresford,  daughter 
of  the  first  Lord  Decies. 

]Mr.  Sewell  is  only  son  of  the  late  Thomas 
Bailey  Heath  Sewell,  Esq.,  Lieut. -Col.  of 
the  Surrey  Yeomanry,  by  his  wife,  the 
Right  Hon.  Ladj^  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter 
and  coheir  of  Thomas  Bermingham,  Earl  of 
Louth  and  Baron  of  Athenry,  Premier 
Baron  of  Ireland,  and  grandson,  by  his  first 
wife,  Catherine,  daughter  of  Thonjas  Heath, 
Esq.,  of  Stanstead,  Mountfitchet,  co.  Essex, 
of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  'I'homas  Sewell,  Knt., 
of  Ottershaw,  co.  Surrey,  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  who  was  eldest  son  of  John  Sewell, 
Esq.,  of  London,  whose  will  is  dated  1692, 
and  grandson  of  Robert  Sewell,  Esq.,  of 
Chatham  and  Tonge,  co.  Kent,  born  at 
Callvgarth,  co.  Cumberland,  and  livhig  in 
1660. 

Jrms,    Sa.  a  chev.  between  three  bees  volant  arg. 
Crest.    An  arm  in  armour  holding  a  truncheon  with 
a  cap  of  liberty  at  the  end. 
Motto.    Planus  hac  inimica  tyrannis. 


Westerman  :  as  borne  by  George  IT. 
Westerman,  Esq.,  of  Castle  Grove,  Sandal, 
near  Wakefield,  co.  York. 
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Armi.    Pel- chev.  or.  and  sa.  iu  chief  thi-ee  cinquefoils, 
and  in  base  a  lion  ram;iant  coimterchanged. 

Crest.    A  demi  greyhoiuid  per  cliev.  ov.  and  sa.  holding 
between  the  paws  a  cinquefoil  of  the  last. 


CuST,  of  Danby  Hall,  co.  York — now  re- 
pre.sented  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Cust,  of 
that  place. 

Cust  quartering  Mitford  and  Breary, 

Arms.  Quarterly,  first  and  fourth,  Erm.  a  chev.  sa. 
charged  with  three  foiuitains  ppr.  for  Cust.  Second, 
arg.  on  a  fesse  sa.  between  three  moles  ppr.  a  crescent 
of  the  field,  for  Mitford.  Tliird,  arg.  a  cross  potent 
gu.  in  each  aperture  a  torteau,  for  Breary. 

Cresi.  A  lion's  head  erased  sa.,  gorged  with  a  collar 
gobony  of  six  arg.  and  az. 


Dent,  of  Sudeley  Castle,  co.  Gloucester : 
John  and  William  Dent,  Esq.,  of  Sudeley 
Castle,  the  former  High  Slieriff  of  Worces- 
tersliire  in  1850,  and  the  latter  of  Gloucester- 
shire in  1851,  sons  of  the  late  John  Dent, 
of  the  City  of  Worcester,  ]\Ierchant,  and 
grandsons  of  the  late  Lawrence  Dent,  of 
Yaden,  in  the  North  Kiding  of  the  county 
of  York,  Merchant,  bear  for 

Arms.  Erm.  on  a  bend  nebuly  az.  three  lozenges  of 
the  field. 

Crest.  An  heraldic  tiger's  head  erased  erm.  semee  of 
lozenges  az.  flames  issuing  fronr  the  mouth  ppr. 

Motto.    Concordia  et  Ludustria. 


Bloxsome,  of  the  Kangers,  Dursley,  co. 
Gloucester,  as  borne  by  Edward  Bloxsome, 
Esq.,  of  that  place. 

Arms.  Per  pale  or.  and  sa.  a  fesse  dancettee  voided 
between  three  wiverns'  heads  erased,  all  counterchanged. 

Crest.  A  wivern's  head  erased,  or.  transfixed  by  spear 
head  in  pale  sa. 

Motto.    Non  temere  sed  fortiter. 


Cardale  :  as  borne  by  William  Car- 
dale,  of  Dudley,  a.d.  1670,  son  of  AVilliam 
Cardale,  of  llagley,  and  grandson  of  "William 
Cardale,  living  in  1500.  His  descendants 
in  the  male  line  now  living  are,  1 ,  JoiiN  Bate 
Cardale,  Esq  ,  of  Bedford  llow  and  Bedford 
House,  Tavistock  Square :  and  2,  the  Rev. 
Edward  Thomas  Cardale,  Vicar  of  Pod- 
dington,  Beds.  :  sons  of  AVilliam  Cardale, 
Esq.,  of  Bedford  Row,  by  Mary  Bennet,  his 
wife,  grand-daughter  and  co-heir  of  Francis 
Say,  which  said  William  Cardale,  was  great 
grandson  of  John  Cardale,  second  son  of 
the  aforesaid  William  Cardale,  of  Dudley  ; 
also,  3,  the  Rev.  George  Carter  Cardale, 
of  Wood  Walton,  Hunts.,  grandson  of  the 
Rev.  George  Cardale,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Roth- 
ley,  Leicestershire  ;  and  4,  Joseph  Spencer 
Cardale,  Esq.,  of  Leicester,  son  of  John 
Cardale,  of  Hinckley,  Leicestershire,  which 
said  George  Cardale,  D.D.,  and  Joseph 
Cardale,  were  the  second  and  third  sons  of 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Cardale,  Vicar  of  Hinckley, 
and  fourth  son  of  the  above-named  William 
Cardale,  of  Dudle}\ 


Arms.    Az.  a  chev.  arg.  between  three  linnets  ppv. 

Crfst.    A  limiet  ppr 

R[oilo.    Studendo  et  contemplando  Indefessus. 

The  family  of  Cardonnay,  Seigneur  de 
Courtieres,  &c.,  Generalite  de  Rouen,  bore 
the  same  charges  on  a  field  gu.  [See  No- 
hillare  de  Normandie-Cardonnay).  The  two 
names,  Cardale  and  Cardonnaj^,  havmg  ap- 
parently the  same  reference  to  the  charge — 
a  linnet,  Carduelis,  chardonneret. 


Childe-Pemberton,  of  Millichope  Park, 
CO.  Salop.  Charles  Orlando,  third  son 
of  AVilliam  Lacon  Childe,  Esq.,  of  Kinlet, 
by  Harriet  his  wife,  second  daughter  of 
AA'illiam  Pemberton,  afterwards  Cludde,  of 
AA'rockwardine,  Esq ,  assumed  by  royal 
license,  2nd  July,  1849,  the  surname  of 
Pemberton,  in  additicm  to  and  after  that  of 
Childe,  and  the  arms  of  Pemberton 
quarterly  with  those  of  Childe  and  Bald- 
wyn,  in  compliance  with  the  testamentary 
injunction  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Norgrave  Pem- 
berton, of  Millichope  Park,  Rector  of  Church 
Stretton.  The  Pembertons  of  Millichope, 
originally  of  Pemberton,  co.  Lancaster,  re- 
moved at  an  early  period  into  Shropshire. 
The  Baldwyns  of  Diddlesbury,  the  paternal 
ancestors  of  Mr.  Childe-Pemberton,  are  stated 
to  have  sprung  from  BaAvdewyne,  a  Norman, 
on  the  roll  of  Battell  Abbey. 

Arms.  Quarterly  1st  and  4th,  Pemberton  or.  two 
chevronels  between  three  buckets  sa  ;  2nd,  Childe  gu.  a 
chev.  crni  between  three  eagles  close  arg.  ;  3rd.  Bai,ii- 
•WYNarg.  a  saltire  sa.  a  crescent  for  difference. 

Crests.  Childe,  an  eagle,  with  wings  expanded  arg 
enveloped  with  a  snake  ppr.  Pejiberton,  a  griffin's 
head  couped  sa.  in  front  a  crescent  oi-.  EALD\\"i'N,  on  a 
mount  vert,  a  cockatrice  arg.,  wattled,  combed,  and 
beaked,  or.  ducally  gored  and  Uued  at  the  last,  a  crescent 
for  difference. 

Motto.    Hauri  e  puro.    {See  Engraving.) 


Cregoe-Colmore,  of  Moor  End,  Charlton 
Kings,  CO.  Gloucester  :  C.  F.  Cregoe-Col- 
jiore,  Esq.,  of  j\Ioor  End,  is  son  of  the  late 
Frind  Cregoe,  Esq.,  of  Trewithian,  near 
Tregony,  Cornwall,  avIio  assumed  the  sur- 
name and  arms  of  COLMORE,  in  compliance 
with  tlie  testamentary  injunction  of  JNiiss 
Colmore,  who  devised  property  to  him.  He 
bears  the  arms  of  Colmore  and  Cregoe, 
quarterly,  and  impales  the  coat  of  Owen, 
in  right  of  his  wife  AIary,  only  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  Edward  Pryce  Owen,  ]\LA.,  of 
Bettws  Hall,  co.  Montgomery. 

Arms.  Quarterly  1st  and  4th,  Colmore,  per  chev.  gu. 
and  az.  nine  billets,  three,  three,  and  three  arg  and 
three  crescents,  two  and  one,  crminois.  2iul  and  3rd. 
Cregoe,  or.  on  a  chev.  gu.  between  three  Cornish  choughs 
volant  ppr.  as  many  plates. 

C/esls.  IstCoLMORK,  out  of  a  crescent  or.  a  Black- 
amoor's head,  in  profile,  MTcatheil  about  the  temples  or. 
and  gu.  2nd.  Cregoe,  out  of  a  ducal  coronet,  an  arm  in 
armour  erabowed,  cut  off  below  the  wrist,  holding  in  the 
hand  an  arrow. 

Motto.    Fortuna  audaccs  juvat. 
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Heygate,  of  Southend,  co.  Essex  :  the 
present  Sir  Frederick  William  Heygate, 
Bart.,  bears  on  his  paternal  shield  an  escut- 
cheon of  Pretence  for  Gage,  in  right  of  his 
wife  Marianne,  only  daugliter  of  the  late 
CONOLLY  Gage,  Esq ,  of  Bellarena,  co. 
Londonderry. 

.■Irms.  Gu.  two  bars  arg.  ou  a  bend  or.,  a  toiteau 
between  two  leopards'  faces  az.  an  Escutcheon  of  Pretence, 
Per  saltire  az.  a  saltire  gw. 

Crrt.    A  wolf's  bead  erased  gu. 

Motto.    Boulogne  et  Cadiz 

Bellew,  of  Stockleigh  Court,  Devon. 

Arms.  Quarterly:  1.  Bellew,  sable  frettee  or.;  2. 
Fleming  of  Bratton  Fleming,  vaire  a  chief  chequey  gules 
and  or. ;  3.  Ferrers  of  Beer  Ferrers,  or.  on  a  bend  sable 
three  horseshoes  ar. ;  4.  CoLEnROOKE  of  Colebrooke, 
argent  a  lion  rampant  gules  over  all  on  a  fesse  sable 
three  crosses  patee  fitchee  or. ;  5.  Callet  of  Chimney, 
quarterly  argent  and  sable  on  a  bend  gules,  three  mullets 
of  the  first;  6.  Barbor  of  Treraington,  argent  two  chev- 
rons between  three  fleur  de  lis  gules. 

Crest.  An  arm  embowed  habited,  the  hand  ppr.  grasp- 
ing a  chalice  pouring  water  {belle  eau,  allusive  to  the 
name)  into  a  bason,  also  ppr. 

Motto.     Tout  d'en  haut. 

Peto,  Samuel  Morton,  Esq.,  of  Somer- 
leyton  Hall,  co.  Suffolk,  M.P.  for  the  City  of 
Norwich,  bears  for 

^rms.    Per  pale  indented  argt.  and  gu.,  barry  of  six 
counterchangcd. 
Crest.    A  sinister  wing  or. 
Motto.    Ad  flnem  fidelis. 


Lordship   termed  it,   "  of  that  arduous  trial 
of  his  prudence,  activitj^,  and  resolution." 


Davis  :  as  borne  by  Sir  John  Francis 
Davis,  Bart.,  of  Hollywood,  co.  Gloucester, 
late  Her  Majesty's  Plenipotentiary  in  China, 
and  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief  of 
Hong  Kong. 

Arms.  Arg,  a  chev.  ncbuly,  between  three  mullets  in 
chief,  and  another  in  base,  pierced,  sa. 

Crest  Two  Indian  pikes  in  saltire  ppr.,  surmounted 
by  a  mullet  pierced  sa.  between  two  wings  vair  arg.  and 
sa. 

Motto.    Utili  secernere  honestimi. 

The  augmentation  of  the  Indian  Spear 
in  the  Crest  commemorates  an  heroic 
achievement  of  Sir  John's  father,  the  late 
Samuel  Davis,  Esq.,  member  of  the  Board 
of  Revenue  in  Bengal.  In  1799,  after  the 
massacre  of  the  Political  Resident  at  Benares, 
lie  defended  his  house  for  upwards  of  an 
hour  and  a  half,  armed  with  a  spear  only, 
and  posted  in  a  narrow  staircase,  single 
handed,  against  the  treacherous  attack  of  the 
usurper.  Vizier  Ali  and  his  forces,  and 
"  thus  saved  the  settlement,  by  giving  time 
for  the  cavalry,  wdiich  w^ere  quartered  at 
Beetabur,  about  ten  miles  from  Benares,  to 
reach  Secrole,  and  oblige  Vizier  Ali  to  retire 
with  his  followers  "*  Lord  Wellesley,  who 
was  Governor-General  of  Lidia  at  the  period, 
expressed  his  sense  of  tlie  gallant  defence 
made  by  Mr.  Davis,  in  a  letter,  wherein  he 
attributed  the  safety  of  the  English  settle- 
ment, and  the  salvation  of  the  city  from 
pillage,    to   the   "  successful   issue,"  as   his 

*   Lord  Vulentia's  account. 


Peter-Hoblyn,  Colquite,  Cornwall  : 
Deeble  Peter-Hoblyn,  Esq.,  of  Colquite, 
youngest  son  of  Hoblyu  Peter,  Esq.,  of 
Porthcothan,  and  a  lineal  descendant  of  the 
ancient  house  of  Peter  of  Harlyn,  succeeded 
to  Colquite,  and  the  other  possessions  of  his 
uncle,  Deeble  Peter,  E.sq ,  in  1836,  and  as- 
sumed by  royal  licence,  in  compliance  with 
that  gentleman's  will,  the  additional  surname 
and  arms  of  Hoblyn,  the  pationymic  of  his 
grandmother,  Sarah,  only  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Edward  Hoblyn,  Esq.,  of  Colquite. 

Urns.  Quarterly,  1st  and  4th,  grand  quarters.  Quar- 
terly, 1  St  and  4th,  az.  a  fesse  or.  bct-ween  two  flaunches 
erm".  2nd  and  3rd,  gu.  on  a  bend  or  between  two 
escallops  arg.  a  Cornish  chough  jipr.  between  two  cijique- 
foils  az.  2nd  and  3rd,  grand  quarters,  az  a  fesse 
or.  between  two  flaunches,  erra. 

Crests.  First,  a  tower.  Second,  two  lion's  heads  erased 
and  endorsed  ;  the  first,  or.  the  second  az.  gorged  with  a 
plain  coUar  counterchangcd. 

Multo.    Sub  libertate  quietem. 


Meadows,  or  Medows,  of  AVitnesham 
Hall,  CO.  Suffolk,  lineally  descended  from 
Peter  de  Medewe,  wdio  was  seized  of  lands 
at  AVitnesham  in  the  34  Henry  H.  (1188), 
which  have  ever  since  remained  in  the 
family,  and  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
present  representative  Daniel  Charles 
jMeadows,  of  AAHtnesham  Hall  and  Great 
Bealings,  co.  Suffolk,  Esq.,  eldest  surviving 
son  and  heir  of  the  Rev.  Philip  Meadows, 
Rector  of  Great  Bealings,  by  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Morgan  Graves,  M.A., 
Rector  of  Redgrave  cum  Botesdale  and  of 
Hinderclay  in  tlie  same  count}',  by  Harriet 
James,  his  wife,  only  child  and  heiress  of 
Richard  Head,  Esq.,  whose  father.  Sir  Thos. 
Head,  Knt.,  was  the  father  of  Sir  Walter 
James  James  (formerly  Head),  Bai-t.,  D.C.L., 
who  took  the  name  and  arms  of  James  only 
by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1778,  on  succeeding 
to  the  estates  of  his  great-uncle  John  James, 
of  Denford  Court,  Bucks,  Esq.  The  younger 
branch  of  the  Jleadows  family  is  represented 
by  Earl  Manvers,  of  Thoresby  Parle.  Notts, 
great-grandson  of  Sir  Philip  Meadows, 
Knight-]\Iar?hall  of  the  King's  Palace. 

A  rms.  Gu.  a  chev.  erm.  between  three  pelicans,  vulned 
ppr. ;  on  a  canton  az.  a  lion  sejant :  quartering  Brewster, 
Edmonds,  and  Crofts. 

Crest.    A  pelican,  vubied.  ppr. 

Motto.    Jlea  dos  virtus. 


Jones  of  Guirey,  co.  Carmarthen.  Grif- 
fith BowEN  Jones, Esq.,  of  Gurrey,a  magis- 
trate for  the  county,  son  of  the  late  AVilliam 
Jones,  Esq.,  of  Cilcane,  by  Anne,  his  wife, 
dau.  and  coheir  (with  her  sister  Catherine,  m. 
to  James  Hughes,  Esq  ,  of  Carmarthen)  of 
Griffith  Bowen,  Esq.,  of  Gurrey,  descends, 
through  his  maternal  ancestors,  the  Lloyds, 
of  Maesfelin  and  Castle  Howel,  from  Cadivor 
ap  Dykawal,  Lord  of  Castle  Howel,  (nintli 
in    descent  from    Rliodri   Mawr,    King    of 
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Wales),  -wlio  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I., 
of  England,  and  acquired  martial  renown  in 
an  age  in  which  every  man  capable  of  bear  • 
ing  arms  was  bound  to  be  a  soldier. 


Sir  Marmvduke  Ilovd, 
of  Maesfelyn,  near  Lara- 
peter,  one  of  the  Judges 
of  Ureoon  Circuit,  son  of 
Thomas  Llojd,  of  St.  Da- 
vid's, by  Finances,  his  wife, 
sister  of  Marmaduke  Mid- 
dleton.  Bishop  of  St.  Da- 
vids, and  a  descendant  of 
Cadivoe  ap  Dynawal,  9th 
in  descent  fiom  EHonEi 
MA^^'n. 


Marj',    daughter    of   John 

(juyn  Stedman,  Esq.,  of 

Strata  Florida. 


Marmaduke  Lloyd,  of 

Llawrllan,    in  Cucka- 

darn. 


Catherine,  daughter  of  Ri- 
chard AVilliams,  of  Parke. 


Marmaduke   Lloyd,  of  _  l\Iary  Johnes,  of  Ahermead. 
Llawrllan.  I 


The  daughter  and  sole 
heir  of  Marmaduke 
Lloyd. 


John  Bo  wen,  Esq.,  of 
Gurrey,  son  and  heir  of 
Owen  Bowen,  Esq.,  of  Gur- 
rey, by  Anne,  his  wife, 
daughter  of  0^^•en  Bry- 
stock. 


1 

GriiBth    Bowen,    Esq 

.  Catherine  Owen. 

of  Gurrey. 

Akne, 

dau  and  co-heii-  _  AVilliam  Jones,   Catherine, 

Esq.,   of  Cil-     w.  James 

sane,  b.  17G3,      Hughes, 

J. P.,  d.  27th           Esq. 

Nov.,  1835. 

1 

William  _ 

_  Sarah,  dau. 

An 

1 

ne,  b.  24tli_James  Thomas. 

Walter, 

of  John 

May,   1790,        Esq.,  of  Mount 

died, 

Place,  Esq. 

m.  13th  Oct.,          Pleasant. 

v.p.. 

1824.          1 

1828. 

1 

1              1             1              1 

1 

1 

Anne,     James    Edwd.    Jlaria 

Frances 

WlLLIAir- 

wife  of   ^^'il-     Griffith  I'here- 

Sarah, 

Place,  b.  in 

Wil-      liam     Bowen.      sa. 

Avife  of 

1823,  711.  in 

Ham    Bowen 

Capt. 

1841,    Susan- 

Bed-     Tho- 

Kichard 

nah  Amelia, 

well,     mas, 

Ouseley. 

dau.  of  Ad- 
miral 

l^sq.      Esq. 

Gardner. 

Griffith  Bowe.v  Jones, 
Esq.,  of  Gurrej',  a   Ma- 
gistrate for  Carmarthen- 
shire, born  1793. 

j4rws.  Sa.  a  spear's  head  imbrued,  ppr.  between 
three  scaling  ladders  avg.,  and  on  a  chief  gu.  a  castle 
trip  e  towered,  ppr. 

Miitlo.  Gwell  angau  na  chwrlydd.  Aii(/lice:  Better 
death  than  shame. 


TOPHAM,  of  Middleham  Hall,  co.  York.— 
Christopher  Topham,  Esq.,  of  that 
place,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Cliristopher 
Topham,  Esq.,  by  Jenny,  his  wife,  dau.  and 
coheir  of  Mark  Buhner,  Esq.,  of  Middle- 
ham,  and  grandson  of  William  Topltain, 
Esq.,    of  Caldberg,  Kiklwick,  and  Middle- 


ham,  by  Judith,  liis  first  wife,  dau.  of 
Henry  NoAvby,  Esq.,  of  Kiklwick  (which 
William  Topham  of  Caldbergh,  was  lineally 
descended  from  Lawrence  Topliam,  of  Cald- 
bergh, in  Coverdale,  N.  K.,  of  York-shire, 
who  died  about  tlie  year  1599),  bears  a 
quartered    coat,   Topiiam,    Bateman,    and 

BULMER. 


The    Rev.   Dr. 

Bateman,  of 

Thornes   Hall, 

Cumberland.  _ 


Tho.mas  Batejian-, 

Esq.,     of    Aliddle- 

ham,  CO.  York. 


Catherine,    dau. 

of  Stephen  Carr, 

Esq. 


The  Rev.  _  Anne,  dau.  of      Jenny  Bateman,  —   Mark 


Samuel 
Bateman, 
of  New- 
biggin 
Hall,  Cum- 
berland. 


Henry 

Aglionby, 

Esq.,  of  Nun- 

nerj'. 


only  chUd. 


Henry  Aglionby  Aglionbv, 
Esq.,  M.P.  for  Cockermouth. 


Jenny  Bulmer, 
daughter  and 
coheir,  m.  1784. 


Bul- 
mer, 
Esq.,  of 
Jliddle- 
ham. 


=  Chris- 
topher 
Top- 
ham, 
eldest 
son  of 
William 
Top. 
ham, 
Esq.,  of 

Cald- 

berglijrf. 

1832. 


Christopher  Topham, 
Esq.,  of  Middleham 

Hall,  b.  30th  October, 

1797,  eldest  son  and 

heir. 


I 


.^nne,  only   child  and 

heir   of   John    Dixon, 

Esq.,  of  Middleham. 


Anne  Blartha. 

Jr»is.  Quarterly,  1st  and  4th,  arg.  a  chev.  gu  be- 
tween three  pewits"'  heads  erased  sa.  "for  Topha:\i  :  2iid, 
or.  three  crescents,  each  surmounted  by  an  estoile  gu. 
for  Bateman  :  3rd,  gu.  billetee  or.  a  lion  ramp,  of  the 
last  for  Bi'l:mer.  An  escutcheon  of  pretence,  "  or  a  cross 
flory,  between  four  eagles  displayed,  sa."  for  Di.xo.v,  in 
right  of  his  wife,  Anne,  only  child  and  heiress  of  John 
Dixon,  of  Jliddleham  and  Brighton. 

Ciest.  Two  serpents  entwined  roimd  a  cross  patee 
fltchee. 

Moilo.    Cruce  non  pr\ulentiS. 


Leigh,  West  Hall,  in  Higli  Leigh.  This 
is  tlie  parent  stock  whence  derive  most  of 
the  eminent  families  of  the  name,  and  is  of 
distinct  descent  from  the  Leighs  of  the  East 
Hall.  Egerton  Leigh,  Esq.,  is  the  present 
representative. 

ylrms.    Or.  a  lion  rampant  gu. 

Crest.  A  cubit  arm,  vested  paly  of  five  pieces,  or.  and 
sa. ;  cuffed  arg.  hand  ppr  grasping  the  upjicr  and  lower 
fragments  of  a  broken  tilting  spear,  point  upwards. 

Molio.    Force  avec  ^irtu. 


Leigh,  Leatherlake  House,  Surre}'— a  late 
cadet  of  Leigh,  of  West  Hall — as  borne  by 
the  Itev.  James  Allett  Leigh,  of  that 
place. 

Anns,  Crest,  and  Motto,  as  preceding. 


jMosley  of  Ancoats,  co.  Lancaster.  The 
present   Sir   Oswald   jMosley,    Bart.,   of 
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Ancoats,  D.C.L.,  F.G.S.,  bears  a  quartered 

shield,  1.  MosLEY,  2 3.  Lowe, 

4.  ToNMAN,  5.  Roberts,  6.  Mosley. 


Oswald  Mosley,  Esq., 
of  Ancoats,  nephew  of 
Sir  Nicholas  Mosley, 
gi'andfather  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Mosley,  created 
a  Baronet  "in  1640. 


I 
Nicholas  Mosley,  Esq., 
of  Ancoats. 


1 


,  Anne,  dau.  and  co-heir 
of  Ralph  Lowe,  Esq., 
of  Mile  End,  in  Cheshire. 


Jane  Lever. 


Nichollas  Mosley,  Esq.,  second  son  (and  uncle  of 

Sir  Oswald  Mosley,    of    Kotteston,   created   a 

Baronet  in  1720.) 


Nicholas  Mosley,  Esq.,  _  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
sou  and  heir.  I    William  Parker,   Esq. 


Sir  Joiui  Parker  Mos-  ^  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
ley,  Bart.,  of  Ancoats.   I      James  Bayley,  Esq. 


Oswald  Mosley,  Esq.,  _  Elizabeth,     dau.     and 

eldest  son,    of  Boles.  I   heir  of  the  Rev.  Tho- 

worth  Castle,  co.  Ches-      mas   Tonman,    by    his 

ter,  died,  v.p.,  17S9.        wife,  an  heiress  of  Ro- 

- I  BERTS. 

I 

Sir  Oswald  Moslet,  Baronet,  of  Ancoats  and 
RoUeston. 

Arms.  1st.  sa.  a  chev.  between  three  battle  axes  arg. ; 
2nd.  or.  a  fesse  between  three  eagles  displayed  sa. ;  3rd. 
gu.  a  wolf  passant  arg. ;  Ith.  arg.  two  chevronels  gu.  in 
chief  as  many  bugle  horns  sa.,  and  in  base  a  stork  of 
the  last ;  5th.  per  fesse  erm.  and  erminois,  a  lion  rampt. 
holding  an  arrow. 

Crest.    Am  eagle  displayed,  with  an  ermine  spot  on  the 
breast  and  on  each  wing. 
Motto.    Mos  legem  regit. 


Trafford,  borne  by  Sir  Thomas  Joseph 
Db  Trafford,  Bart.,  of  Trafford  Park,  co. 
Lanca.ster,  J. P.  and  D.L  ,  and  slieriff  of 
that  shire  in  1834. 

Arms.  Arg.  a  griffin  segrcant  gu.  Quartering  Vena- 
bles,  Fitton,  Massey,  Thornton,  Kingsley,  Houston,  Syl- 
vester, IleUesby,  Ilutton,  Crispin,  Ashton,  Lee,  Delamere, 
Kitchen,  Aughton,  Culcheth,  Hindley. 

Crest.  A  thrasher  ppr.  his  hat  and  coat  per  pale  arg. 
and  gii.  sleeves  counterchangod,  his  breeches  and  stock- 
ings of  the  second  and  third ;  his  flail  of  the  first ;  over 
the  flan  a  scroll  with  this  motto,  "  Now  thus." 

^fctto.     Gripe  Griffin  hold  fast. 


AiNSWORTH,  Lancashire,  as  borne  by 
Peter  Ainsworth,  Esq.,  of  Smitliells 
Hall,  late  M.P.  for  Bolton,  son  of  Richard 
Ainsworth,  Esq.,  who  derived  froni  the  an- 
cient family  of  Ainsworth,  of  Plessington, 
and  previously  of  Ainsworth,  where  John  de 
Aynsworth  was  living,  icmj}.  Edward  IL 

Arms.    Gu.  three  battle-axes  arg. 

Crest.    A  man  in  armoiu",  holding  a  battle-axe  proper. 

Motto.    Spero  meliora. 


DiLKE,  ]\Lixstoke  Castle,  co.  Warwick. 
This  family  has  been  seated  at  Maxstoke 
since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  Thomas 


Dilke,  Esq.,  purchased  the  castle  from  Lord 
Chancellor  Egerton.  From  him  descended 
William  Dilke,  Esq.,  of  Maxstoke,  sheritf  of 
Warwickshire,  in  1740,  and  William  Dilke, 
Esq.,  sheriff  in  1758,  whose  descendant,  Wil- 
liam Dilke,  Esq.,  served  the  same  office  in 
1827,  and  was  succeeded  by  hi.s  brother,  the 
present  Thomas  Dilke,  Esq.,  of  Maxstoke 
Castle. 

Arms.    Gu.  a  lion  rampant,  per  pale  arg.  and  or. 
Crest.    A  dove,  close  arg.  beaked  and  legged  gu. 


Marshall,  of  Broadwater,  Godalming, 
CO.  Surrey.  The  family  of  Marsliall,  an- 
ciently Marchal,  lived  in  Sussex  many  gene- 
rations before  Thomas,  son  of  Thomas  Mar- 
shall, of  Easebourne,  left  the  county,  and 
married  in  the  year  1743,  Mary,,  the  only 
daughter  of  William  Bryant,  of  Haslemere, 
in  Surrey.  Tliis  Thomas  Marshall  left  two 
sons,  viz.,  Thomas,  who  died  without  issue, 
and  Roberb,  who  derived  considerable  pro- 
perty from  his  uncle,  Robert  Bryant,  of 
Haslemere,  the  oul}'  brother  of  Mary  Bryant, 
the  said  Robert  Ihyant  haying  but  one  child, 
a  daughter,  to  whom  he  left  tlie  rest  of  his 
estates.  Robert  Marshall  died  leaving  two 
sons,  George,  of  Broadwater,  near  Godal- 
ming, and  Henry,  of  Godalming,  and  tliree 
daughters,  Avho  married  three  brothers,  viz., 
Ann,  who  married  William  Pontifex,  of  Glou- 
cester Place,  Hyde  Park  Gardens  ;  Sarah, 
who  married  Edmund  Pontifex,  of  Bram- 
hope  Lodge,  Charlton,  Kent ;  and  iMary,  who 
married  John  Pontifex,  of  Crooms  liill, 
Blackheath,  Kent. 

Arms.  Az.  on  a  pile  between  two  anchors  in  base  or. 
an  anchor  sa. 

Crexf.  A  female  figure  vested  arg.  the  right  hand 
pointing  to  a  rainbow  above  her  head  ppr.  and  with  the 
left  supporting  an  anclun'  in  front  sa. 

Motto.  Spes  raea  in  CQclo.  (Sec  Engraimjg  of  Shield 
of  Arms.) 


Heber,  of  Hodnet  Hall,  co.  Salop :  as 
borne  by  Algernon  Charles  Heber 
Percy,  Esq.,  of  that  place  (eldest  son  of  the 
Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  Hugh  Percy,  Bishop  of 
Carlisle),  who  assumed  the  additional  sur- 
name and  arms  of  Heber,  on  his  marriage 
with  Emily,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Re- 
ginald Heber,  Bishop  of  Calcutta. 

Arms.  Quarterly  1st  and  4th,  grand  quarterings  I.  and 
IV.,  quarterly  1st  and  4th,  or.  a  lion  rampant  az  ,  for 
Brabant.  2nd  and  3rd.  gu.  three  lucies  haurient  ppr. 
for  Lucy.  II.  and  III.  az.  five  fusils  in  fesse  or.,  for  Percy. 
2nd  and  3rd  grand  quarterings :  per  fesse  az.  and  gu.  a 
lion  rampiint,  or.  in  the  dexter  chief  point  a  cinquefuil 
az.  a  cross  crosslet  for  difference,  for  Heber. 

An  Escutcheon  of  PBETE^'CE— Heber,  without  the 
difference. 
Crests.  1st  for  Percy,  on  a  chapean  gu.  turned  up.  erm. 
a  lion  statant  az.,  the  taU  extended 

2nd,  For  Heber,   out  of  a  ducal  coronet  or.  a  lady's 

head  and  shoulders  ppr.,  in  profile,  crined  or. 
Motto.    Esperance  en  Dieu. 

Browne,  Caughley,  co.  Salop  ;  a  brancli,  it 
is  supposed,  of  the  Browns,  Viscounts  jMonta- 
gue.     The  famil}-  has  been  one  of  influence 
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in  the  county  for  several  generations.  Ralph 
Browne,  of  Caughley,  was  sheriff  in  1687  ; 
Edward  Browne,  of  Caughley,  filled  the  same 
office  in  1719;  and  Ralph  Browne  Wylde 
Browne,  Esq.,  of  Caughley,  was  sheriff  in 
1808.  The  son  of  this  gentleman  is  the  present 
Thomas  Whitmore  AVylde  Browne. 
Esq.,  of  the  Woodlands,  a  magistrate  for 
Shropshire. 

.4rms.  Sa.  three  lions  passant  in  beud,  between  two 
double  cottises,  arg.  a  trefoil  for  diiF. 

Legh,  East  Hall,  in  High  Legh,  Clieshire, 
A  family  which  has  been  possessed  of  a 
moiety  of  the  township  from  time  imme- 
morial. The  present  representative  is 
George  Cornewall  Legh,  Esq.,  of  High 
Legh,  M.P.  for  North  Cheshire,  and  sheriff 
in  1839. 

/Irms.  Arg.  a  lion  rampant  g'u.  quartering,  with  other 
coats,  ConNEWALL,  viz.,  erm.  a  lion  rampant,  gu.  crowned 
or.,  ■nithin  a  bordure  engrailed,  sa.  bezantec. 

Cresis  1st.  a  demi-lion  rampant  gu. ;  2nd.  a  Cornish 
chough,  sa.  beaked  and  membcred  g^i. 

Supporters  (Of  Cornewall,  Barons  of  Burford.)  Two 
lions  rampant  gu.  bczanteo,  and  ducally  cro\rued  or. 

Motto.    La  vie  durante. 


Leigh  ;  borne  by  the  Right  Hon.  Thomas 
Pemberton  Leigh,  who  succeeded  to  tlte 
estates  of  the  Leighs  of  Hindley,  co.  Lan- 
caster, on  the  decease  of  Sir  Robert  Holt 
Leigh,  Bart.,  in  1843. 

Arms.  Quarterly :  1st  and  4th,  gu.  a  cross  engrailed 
arg.  between  four  lozenges,  erm.  for  Leigh  ;  2nd  and  3rd. 
erm.  three  water  bougets  sa.,  for  Pemberton. 

Crests.  1st.  a  denii-lion  rampant  holding  in  his  paw 
a  lozenge  arg.  charged  with  a  rose  of  York  and  Lancas- 
ter ;  2nii,  a  wy vern's  head,  the  neck  transfixed  by  a  dart. 


Leigh,  Stoneleigh,  co.  Warwick — a 
younger  branch  of  Legh  of  L)'me,  now  re- 
presented by  William  Henry,  second  Lord 
Leigh,  of  Stoneleigh. 

Armn.  Gu.  a  cross  engrailed,  arg.  in  the  first  quarter  a 
lozenge  of  the  second. 

Ciest.  A  unicorn's  head,  erased,  arg.  armed  and 
erm.  or. 

Supporters.  Two  unicorns,  armed,  maned,  and  un- 
g^iled  or.,  each  gorged  with  a  ducal  coronet,  gu.  pendant ; 
therefrom  an  escutcheon  chargedwiththe  armsof  Brydgep, 
viz.,  arg.  a  cross  sa.  thereon  a  leopard's  face  or. 

Slolto.    Tout  -vient  le  Dieu. 


Legh  :  as  borne  by  Peter  Legh,  Esq.,  of 
Norbury-Booths  Hall,  Cheshire.  TlieLeghs, 
of  Booths,  are  the  earliest  derivative  branch 
of  the  West  Hall  family. 

Arms.    Az.  two  bars  arg.  over  all  a  bend  gu. 

Cresl.  An  arm  embowed,  couped  at  the  shoulder, 
vested  gu  ,  hand  ppr.  holding  a  sword  erect ;  also  ppr.  a 
snake  twining  round  the  same  arg. 

Motto,    Prudens,  fidelis,  et  audax. 

Legh,  Adlington,  co.  Chester;  an  off- 
shoot from  Legh,  of  Booths,  now  repre- 
sented by  Charles  Richard  Banastre 
Legh,  Esq.,  of  Adlington. 

Arms  Az.  two  bars  arg.,  over  all  a  bend  componfee 
gu.  and  or. 

Crest.  A  unicorn's  head  couped  arg.  maned  and  armed 
or.,  on  the  neck  a  cross  patonce  gu. 


Legh,  Lyme,  co.  Chester ;  a  branch  of 
Legh,  of  Adlington.  The  last  heir  male, 
Tliomas  Peter  Legh,  Esq.,  devised  his  great 
estates  to  the  present  Thomas  Legh,  Esq., 
a  magistrate  for  Cheshire  and  Lancashire, 
and  some  time  M.P.  for  Newton. 

Arvis.  Gu  a  cross  engrailed  arg.,  on  the  chief  point, 
on  an  escutcheon,  sa.  semee  of  estoiles,  arg.  an  arm  ia 
armour,  embowed  of  the  second,  the  hand  ppr.  holding  a 
pennon  silver ;  the  whole  within  a  bordure  wavy  arg 

Ci  esis.  Issuant  out  of  a  ducal  coronet  or.  a  ram's  head, 
arg  armed  of  the  first,  in  the  mouth  a  laurel  slip,  vert, 
over  all  a  pallet  wavy  gules. 


Entwisle;  borne  by  John  Smith  Ent- 
wiSLE,  Esq.,  of  Foxholes,  co.  Lancaster, 
high  sheriff,  in  1849,  who  represents  the 
ancient  and  distinguished  family  of  that  name, 
originally  seated  at  Entwisle  Hall. 

Arms.  Arg.  on  a  bend  engrailed  sa.  three  mullets  of 
the  first. 

Ciests.  1st,  a  hand  fcssways  couped  above  the  wrist 
ppr.  holding  a  flour  de  lys  erect  or.  ;  2nd,  a  dexter  arm 
in  armour,  embowed,  holding  by  the  hand,  by  the  hair,  a 
Saracen's  head  erased  affrontee,  all  ppr. 

Motto.    Par  ce  sigue  a  Agincourt. 


Sumner;  the  Rev.  John  Sumner,  D.D., 
Canon  of  Windsor,  son  of  Mr.  Sumner,  mer- 
chant of  Bristol,  had,  with  other  issue,  two 
sons,  viz.,  I.  Robert,  who  died  1804,  father 
of  John  Bird  Sumner,  Archbi.shop  of  Can- 
terbury ;  and  Charles  Richard  Sumner, 
Bisliop  of  Wincltester.  H.  Richard,  whose- 
son  is  Richard  Sumner,  Esq.,  of  Putteu- 
ham  Priory,  Surrey. 

Arms.    Erm.  two  chevrons  or. 

Crest.    A  lion's  head  erased  arg.  ducally  gorged  or. 


Whieldon,  of  Springfield  House,  co.  War- 
wick, as  borne  by  George  ^YHIELDON,  Esq., 
of  tliat  place,  a  Magistrate  and  Deputy  Lieu- 
tenant for  Staffordshire,  and  high  sheriff  in 
1847,  eldest  son  and  heir  of  the  late  Thomas 
AVhieldon,  Esq.,  of  Feutou  Hall,  co.  Stafford, 
high  sheriff  in  1787. 

Arms.  Gu.  on  a  chev.  arg.  betT\-een  three  pears  stalked 
and  leaved,  or.  as  many  crosses  sa.  a  cliief  erm.,  thereon 
a  lion  passaut  of  the  fourth. 

Crest.  Upon  a  mount  vert,  between  two  branches  of 
oak,  ppr.  a  fer  de  moliue  fesseways  sa.,  thereon  perched 
a  parrot  vert,  collared  gu.  holding  in  the  dexter  claw  a 
pear  stalked  and  leaved. 

Motto.    Virtus  proEstantior  auro. 


Edwardes,  of  Gileston  Manor,  co.  Gla- 
morgan, as  borne  by  the  Rev.  Frederick 
Francis  Edwardes,  of  that  place. 

Arms.  Quarterly:  IstandGth,  sa.  a  lion  ramp,  witliia 
an  orle  of  cinquefoils  or. ;  2nd,  gu.  a  chev.  or.  between 
three  fretted  crosses  ;  3rd,  sa.  three  bucks'  heads  cabossed 
arg. ;  -Ith,  chequy  or.  and  sa.  a  fesse  arg. ;  5th,  az.  a 
chev.  between  three  mullets  or. 

Crest.     A  dcmi-liun  or.  holding  between  the  paws 
fretted  cross. 

Motto.    Aspera  ad  virtiitem  est  via. 
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Baxter,  of  Atlierstone,  co.  Warwick,  a  family  of  great  antiquity,  early  settled  in 
Ihe  county  of  Salop,  and  now  represented  by  Stafford  Stratton  Baxter,  Esq., 
of  Atherstone. 


Ralph  DE  LiMESiA,  "  Funda tor  Prior  John  de  Hard-svick,  temp  King  John.  William  Piu-efoy.  temp.  Edward  II. 

de  Hertford,  temp.  William  II.  I  1 

I  I  I 

From  whom  descended  From  whom  descended  From  whom  descended 

I  I  I 

Gerard    de    Odingsells,    Baron    of  William  of  Lindley,  temp.  Henry  III.  Philip  of  Misterton,  temp.  Edward  III. 

Maxtock,  temp.  Henry  II.  I  I 

I  '  I 

From  ivhom  descended  From  whom  descended 


Eleanor    Bracebrigge,  daughter  and 
heh'ess,  ux.  \Mlliam  de  Flandt  rs. 

I 
From  whom  descended 


Edmund  de  Hardwick. 


From  whom  descended 


From  whom  descended 
Thomas  of  Drayton,   temp.  Henry  V. 


Eleanor  de  Flanders,    dau.   and    co-  ^  JoJm    de    Hardwick,    temp.    Pii- 
heii-ess,  temp.  Richard  II.  I  chard  II. 


From  whom  descended 

John  Hardwick,  of  Lindley,   temp.  Henry  VIII.,  m.  Anne, 
dau.  of  Robert  Langham,  of  GoppeshaU. 


From  whom  descended 

I 
John  of  Drayton,  temp.  Henry  VIII. 
wi.  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Wistowe. 
I 
Thomas,  temp.  Edward  VI.,  m  Mar- 
gery,  sister  of  Sir  Anthony  Fitzher- 
bert,  Justice  of  Common  Pleas. 

From  whom  descended 


Joice  Hardwick,  dau.  and   co-heir,  b.  1510,  d.  1585.  _.Michael  Purefoy,  of  Caldecote  Hall,  51. P.,  d.  July, 

I       22nd,  1570,  aged  seventy-three. 


Jane  Purefoy,  m .  Christopher  AVright,  of  Hoppesford,  d.  in  1G02. 
From  whom  descended 


Jane  Wright  m.  Michael  Baxter,  who  was  the  son  of  B ichard  Baxter,  of  Lichfield,  died  1G75. 

Michael   B.axter,  b.  June   13,    1675,  d.    June,  1745;    m.   Katherine  Ryder,    first  cousin   to    the   first   Sir    Dudley 

Ryder,  and  only  sister  of  John  Ryder,  Aichbishop  ofTuam. 


Michael  6.  Nov.   14,    171G,  who,    in  Dudley,  a  Solicitor  Robert,  of  Furnival's  Catherine,  w.  Edward    Henry,  ob. 

1745,  »!.  Susannah  Waldron,  widow,  of  Excise,   m.  lli-  Inn,   m.    Mary  Mer-  Biu'ton,     Archdeacon        infans. 

youngest  dau.  of  Job  and  Elizabctli  zabcth  Ryder,    his  rick,  widow.  of  Tuara. 

Squu-e,  d.  in  1771.  cousin, "d.  s.  p. 


Stafford  Squire,  Eliza-  Dudley,  b.  March  8,  1750,  m.  July  Devereux,  Cathe-  Michael,*,  lltb  Sept.,  Robert,  ft.  May 
6  I74(i,  rf.  ?2nd  beth,  21,  1774,  Sarah  Chambers,  widow,  rine,  ft.  Feb.  21,  1756,  was  Vicar  of  Tarn-  28,  1758,  of 
Jlarch, 1812,  Jet.  ob.  of  Cirencester,  only  child  of  Sa-  1753,  m  William  worth,  jh.  in  1780,  and  Furnivals  Inn. 
65,     xmmarvied.  infuns.  muelVaisey,Esq.,ofWoodchester.  Eborall,June,1776.      d.  25th  Feb.,  1795. 


Michael,     Harriet,  m.  Chas.  Dudley  JIadden,  second        Eliza,  ./.  in 
A.  in        son     of     Samuel     Madden,     Lieutenant-     1S15,  m.  Major- 
17S1.        Colonel    of     the    Monaghan     Militia,    by    CJeneral   Oliver, 
Catherine,   dau.  of   Rev.   Charles    Dudley    in  1811,  and  had 
Ryder,    and  grand-daughter  of  the  Right        issue  a  dau. 
Reverend    Jolm     Ryder,     Archbishop    of 
Tuam;hewasi.  Jaii.  10,  1784,   and  was  a 
Lieut,  in  the  4th  DragooJis. 


Michael,    6.    Dudley,  ft.  ApriUS,  1776,  was    Sarah  Catherine,  <?.  .\prin 9,   1821, 

March      22,     Lieut. -Col.   of  West  Leicester    m.    liev  Ji  hn  Oliver,  of  Clierry- 

1775,  rf.  Feb.     Local  MUitia,   and  one  of  the    mount,   rector  of   Swepstoue,   co. 

25,  1795.       Deputy-Lieuts.  for  the  county    Leicester,  who  d.   16  June,  183:i  ; 

of  Leicester,  m.  Miss  Stratton,    he  was  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Jolm 

about  1799.  Oliver,  Archdeacon  of  Ardagh,  (who 

m.  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  John  Ryder, 

D,D.,  Archbishop    of  Tuam,)  and 

brother  of  Maj.-Gen.  Oliver. 


Marrianne,  b.  1780,  m.  in  1817,  to 
]\Iaj.-Gen.  Oliver,  who  is  brother- 
in-law  to  Lord  Viscount  Lifford, 
of  Astley  Castle,  Warwickshire, 
and  brother  of  Admir.al  Uobert 
Dudley  Oliver ;  Gen.  Oliver's  first 
wife  was  Eliza,  dau.  of  Michael 
Baxter,  Vicar  of  Tamworth. 
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STArrouD  Stratton  Baxter, 

b.    Maich  29,    ISOO,   now  of 

Athei-'-tone,   m.    Mary  Airne, 

"Wright,  in  1823. 


Robert 

m. 

Miss 

Paget. 


DucUey 
married. 


Etlmund  m.  Louisa 

E.  Uitso,  youngest 

dau.  ofCapt.  Kitso, 

of  Doncaster. 


Susan  Dorcas,  m.  Sir  John  Somerville,  K.N., 
wlio  was  knighted  in  Spain   for  the  capture 
of  Don  Wiguel,  and  which  order  was   after- 
wards conlirmed  by  his  Majesty,  the  Iviug. 


Robert  Dudley,  b.  about  182G.        Nona  lloberti.        Harriet.        Maria. 


Eliza  Stafford, 

Sarah,  Squire,    i. 

ob.  Sept.    5th, 

infans.  1S25. 


Mary  Louisa, 

b.  2 1st  March, 

1827. 


Ducllev, 

b.    Uth 

Sept., 

1828. 


Edmund, 

b.  23rd 

Apiil, 

1830. 


Agnes  Emilv,    Harriet  Emma, 
b:  J 3th -Dec.,        b.  1st  Sept. 
1S31.  1833. 
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Ams.    Az.  a  chev.  between  three  falcons  belled  and  jessed,  or. 
Cresl.    A  falcon,  as  in  the  arms. 
Motio.    Virtute  non  verbis. 


WESTOi\,of  Soracrby,  co.  Lincoln,  as  borne 
by  Charles  Fleetwood  Weston,  Esq.,  of 
Somerby,  son  of  the  late  Charles  Weston, 
Esq.,  by  his  second  wife,  Arabella,  daughter 
of  Captain  Delabere,  grandson  of  Edward 
Weston,  Esq.,  and  great-grandson  of  tlie  Eev. 
Dr.  Stephen  Weston,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  by 
Lucy  Sleech,  his  wife. 

Arms.  Arg   a  cross  calvary,  on  a  chief  a/.,  five  bezants. 
Crest.   A  cross,  charged  with  five  bezants. 


PuRCHON:  Thomas  Purchon.  Esq.,  of 
York  House,  Leeds,  bears  for 

Arms.  Vert  a  chevron  ermine  between  in  cliief  two 
i^eeces  argent  banded,  and  in  base  a  portcullis  or.  a 
bordure  of  the  last  charged  with  eight  escallops  gules 

Crest.  In  front  of  a  demi-woman  habited  azure, 
mantle  gules  flowing  over  the  left  shoulder,  in  her 
right  hand  a  palm  branch  proper,  t^\'o  anchors  in  saltire  or. 

Moito.   Prudentia  et  vigilantia. 

Beatson  of  Kilrie  and  Rossend,  co.  Fife, 
as  borne  by  Alexander  John  Beatson, 
Esq.,  of  Rossend,  Chief  of  the  name  in 
Scotland. 

Arms.    Gu.  a  chev.  between  three  spear  heads,  points 
upwards  arg. 
Crest.    A  bee  volant  en  arriere  ppr. 
Motto.    Cum  prudentia  sedulus. 


Gronow,  of  Ash  Hall,  co.  Glamorgan. 
The  name  of  Gronow  is  one  of  great  anti- 
quity in  the  principality  of  Wales.  It  is 
said  to  be  derived  from  the  Latin  word 
corona,  a  crown.  In  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Third,  Sir  Tudor  ap  Gronow,  an  ances- 
tor of  the  royal  liouse  of  Tudor,  claimed 
the  honour  of  knighthood,  for  by  the  laws 
and  constitution  of  King  Arthur,  he  deemed 
himself  entitled  to  that  distinction  upon 
the    ground    of    possessing    the   following 


threefold  qualifications — birth,  estate,  and 
valour.  King  Edward  the  Third,  being 
pleased  with  the  bold  and  lordly  mien  of  Sir 
Tudor  ap  Gronow,  was  induced  to  confer  the 
honour  upon  him.  Owen  Tudor,  the  grand- 
son of  Sir  Tudor  ap  Gronow,  married  the 
widow  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  and  their  son,  Jas- 
per Tudor,  Earl  of  Richmond,  was  the  father 
of  Henry  the  Seventh.  In  the  choir  of 
St.  David's  Cathedral,  there  remain  two 
recumbent  effigies  in  armour,  representing 
two  members  of  this  family ;  in  the  breast 
and  back  of  each  figure  is  sculptu3-ed  a 
lion  rampant,  tliat  in  one  of  them  being 
differenced  by  a  label  of  five  parts. 

Arms.  Quarterly  :  Lst  and  4th.  gu.  three  lions  ram- 
pant arg.  ;  2ud  and  3rd  or.  a  chev.  arg.  between  three 
lieads  ppr. 

Ciest.    A  lion  rampant. 

Motto.  Gronwilul  Gwcrninion. /fjjjZicc  Cronos  of  the 
race  of  princes. 


Roach,  of  the  T?le  of  Wight — an  ancient 
family  there,  now  represented  by  William 
Roach,  of  Westside.  At  Arreton  Farm- 
house (a  fine  old  building,  which  the  Queen 
has  been,  several  times,  to  see),  there  is 
an  antique  lieraldic  painting  of  the  ensigns 
of  this  family,  wilh  this  inscription  beneath  : 
"  The  amies  of  the  anticnt  family  of  Roch, 
whose  first  arise  came  out  of  Normandy 
with  William  the  Conqueror  into  England, 
anno  106(3:  a  branch  of  which  family  was 
Sir  William  Roch,  Avho  was  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  in  the  32nd  year  of  King  Henry 
the  Eighth,  Anno  154L" 

Arms.    Arg.  a  bull  passant  gu.  between  three  roaches 
haurient  az.  a  chief  chequy  or.  and  of  the  thii'd. 
C)  est.    A  goat's  head  erased  az. 
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Chamieu  :  Foremost  in  the  ranks  of  tliose 
zealous  men  who  maintained  the  cause  of  the 
reformed  religion  in  the  south  of  France, 
against  the  Church  of  Rome,  during  those  in- 
testine and  unhap])y  wars  wl\ich  devastated 
that  kingdom  in  the  latter  half  of  the  16th 
century,  stood  Daniel  Ciiamier  (sou  of 
Adrien  Cliamier),  tlie  ancestor  of  this  fiimily, 
a  minister  of  the  church,  first  at  Monteli- 
niart  and  afterwards  at  Montauban,  where  lie 
was  likewise  professor  of  tlieology ;  and  he 
was  not  less  distinguished  for  his  deep  learn- 
ing than  for  his  active  services  in  the  cause 
of  his  religion.  As  secretary  to  the  assem- 
bly convened  at  Saumur  in  1597,  he  was 
chosen  by  his  party  to  arrange  the  articles  of 
pacification  contained  in  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
wliich  occupied  him  unceasingly  for  tliree 
months  ;  at  several  other  synods  he  main- 
tained a  distinguished  position,  and  was  pre- 
sident of  that  wliich  was  held  at  Gap  in  Oc- 
tober 1603;  in  1607  he  was  deputy  to  the 
Court  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  and  his  iournal 
of  this  portion  of  his  life  is  still  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  family.  lie  fell  by  a  cannon 
ball  at  the  siege  of  i^Iontauban  in  1621,  wlien 
that  Protestant  city  beat  off  the  forces  of 
Lewis  the  13th,  Avhohad  advanced  against  it 
with  an  army  of  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand 
men.  His  principal  work,  the  "  Panstratia 
Catholica,"  was  left  unfinished  at  his  decease  ; 
and,  although  consisting  (as  published  by  his 
son)  of  four  large  folios,  a  fifth  was  wanting 
to  complete  It. 

Besides  three  daughters,  who  all  married 
ministers  of  the  Reformed  Church,  he  left  an 
only  son, 

Adrien  Chamier,  born  about  1590,  who, 
for  fifty-eight  3'ears,  was  minister  at  i\Ion- 
telimart ;  he  married  Madeleine  Alard,  and 
died  1671,  aged  eighty-one,  having  had 
issue  five  daughters  and  two  sons,  Jaques  and 
Daniel. 

Jaques  Ciiamier,  the  eldest  son,  was  a 
doctor  and  advocate  at  IMontelimart ;  and  by 
his  wife  i\Iarie  Bouserle,  was  father  of  M. 
Chamier,  also  an  advocate,  wlio  was  broken 
alive  upon  the  wheel,  before  his  father's 
house  at  Montelimart,  for  the  part  taken  by 
him  in  one  of  the  numerous  insurrections 
caused  by  the  barbarous  persecution  of  the 
Protestants  previous  to  the  revocation  of  the 
Kdict. 

Daniel  Chamier,  second  and  youngest 
son,  also  minister  of  ]\[ontelimart,  died  '29th 
June,  1G76,  liaving  married  10th  Decemljer, 
1659,  Madeleine,  daughter  of  Jaques  Tron- 
chin,  of  Geneva,  son  of  the  celebrated  Pro- 
fessor Theodore  Tronchin  (godson  of  Theo- 
dore Beza).     By  her  he  had  issue, 

1    Daniel,  of  whom  hereafter. 

2.  Madeleine,  died  unmarried  1745. 

3.  Marie.     4.  Isaac.     5.  Jeanne. 


Daniel  Chamier,  eldest  son,  minister  of 
the  Gospel,  emigrated  to  England  at  the  re- 
vocation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  became 
a  minister  of  the  French  Church  in  London  ; 
he  died  15th  July,  1698,  a3t.  37,  having  mar- 
ried 9th  December,  1689,  Anne  Fran^oise 
Huet,  daughter  of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel 
at  Neufchatel,  and  had  issue, 

1.  Daniel.     2.  Adrien,    Both  died  young. 

3.  Jeanne  Madeleine. 

4.  Daniel,  of  whom  hereafter. 

5.  John,  secretary  to  Dr.  William  "Wake, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  died  11th 
May,  1765. 

6.  Robert,  died  April  1748,  aged  50. 
Daniel  Chamier,  of  London,  born  21st 

November,  1696,  married  2nd  September, 
1719,  Susanne  de  la  Meianclle,  daughter  of 
M.  de  la  Mejanelle,  by  Judith,  his  wife,  sis- 
ter of  Mary  Anne,  wife  of  Philip  de  Visme, 
of  London,  and  died  17th  November,  1741, 
leaving  issue  by  her  (who  died  16ih  Decem- 
ber, 1787,  tet.  85), 

1.  Judith,  born  23d  January,  1721,  mar- 
ried to  the  Rev.  John  Des  Champs,  as 
hereafter  .stated. 

2.  Daniel  Chamier,    born    29th    May, 

1722,  Auditor  and  Comptroller  of  Ac- 
counts in  North  America,  died  s.p,  1778. 

3.  John  Chamier,  born  17th  September, 

1723,  died  in  India  s.jh  1770. 

4.  Gerard,  died  young. 

5.  Anthony  Chamier,  of  Epsom,  co. 
Surrey,  born  6t]i  October,  1725,  De- 
puty Secretary  at- War,  Under  Sccre- 
tary-of-State  and  M.P.  for  Tamworth, 
died  s.p.  October,  1780,  leaving  his 
nephew,  John  (Ezechiel)  Des  Champs, 
sole  heir  to  his  property  and  estates, 
with  a  testamentary  injunction  to  take 
the  name  and  arms  of  the  Chamier 
family. 

G.  Susan,  born  19th  September,  1726, 
died  unmarried,  2i]d  November,  1808. 

7.  Mary  Anne,  born  30th  November,  1727, 
died  unmarried,  1st  November,  1790. 

8.  Madeleine,  born  12th  February,  1728-9, 
died  young. 

9.  Anna,  born  25th  May,  1736,  died  un- 
married, 24th  February,  1829. 

dfami'li)  of  tfc^  Cljamp^. 


/'  'Mi 


Jean  Des  Champs,  minister  of  tl  e  Gos- 
pel born  at  Bergerac,  in  I'erigord,  in  1667, 
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was  of  an  ancient  anrl  honourable  family,  * 
which  had  numbered  in  its  alliances  the 
families  of  Segur,  De  Sore,  De  Brun,  D'Au- 
geard  and  others,  amongst  tlie  nobles  of  Pe- 
rigord  and  Guyenne.  Quitting  his  country 
he  resided  first  at  Geneva,  then  for  thirty 
years  at  Butzow,  in  the  Duchy  of  Mecklen- 
burgh,  and  finally  at  Berlin,  where  he  died 
in  1729.  By  his  wife  who  was  of  an  emi- 
grant family  from  Dauphine,  settled  at  Ge- 
neva, he  had  issue, 

1.  Gabriel  Des  Champs,  who  returned 
at  an  early  age  to  France,  and  was  "  con- 
troleur  des  actes,"  at  Rouen  ;  he  died 
1778,  leaving  issue  several  chiklren,  of 
whom  the  eldest,  Jaques  Des  Champs, 
was  father  of  M.M.  Emile  and  Antoine 
Des  Champs,  both  distinguished  amongst 
tlie  literati  of  Paris,  and  a  younger  son, 
Jaques  Gabriel,  was  father  of  Jaques 
Louis  Auguste  Joseph  Des  Champs 
(De  la  'I'our)  now  residing  at  Milford, 
near  Lymington,  co.  Southton. 

2.  Jaques  Des  Champs,  minister  of  the 
Gospel  at  Berlin,  married  and  had 
issue. 

3.  John  Des  Champs,  of  whom  here- 
after. 

4.  Antoine  Des  Champs,  an  ofiicer  in 
the  service  of  tlie  King  of  Saxonj'. 

5.  Sophie  married  M.  Simon,  minister  of 
the  Gospel. 

John  Des  Champs,  third  son,  born  27th 
May,  1709,  was  educated  under  the  celebrated 
Christian  Wolf  and  imbibed  his  philosophy ;  he 
was  introduced  to  the  notice  of  Frederic  the 
Oreat,  when  Prince  Royal  of  Prussia,  from 
his  having  translated  into  French  that  philo- 
sopher's logic.  Frederic,  who  preferred  such 
works  hi  French,  desired  at  once  that  it  shoidd 
be  printed  under  liis  sanction,  this  was  in 
173G  ;  he  was  afterwards  appointed  chaplain 
in  the  Prince's  palace  ;  and,  upon  Frederic's 
succession  to  liis  fathei's  throne,  1740,  was 
nominated  preceptor  to  his  two  3-ounger  bro- 
thers, Henry  and  Ferdinand;  and  to  them 
he  dedicated  his  "  Cours  Abrege  de  la  Plu- 
losophie  Wolfienne,"  in  1742.  Disgusted, 
however,  from  various  causes,  with  tlie  Court 
of  Berlin,  he  quitted  it  in  1746,  and  sought 
an  asylum  in  England,  where,  in  1749,  he  was 
elected  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Savoy, 
and  in  1756  presented  to  the  living  of  Pilles- 
don,  CO.  Dorset.  ]\Ir.  Des  Champs  was  a 
contributor  to  various  literary  periodicals — 


*  Tlie  direct  ancestor  of  Jcaii  des  Cliamps,  mcinicd 
Theodora  lieza,  sister  of  the  celebrated  Ileformer  ;  audit 
is  stattd  that  about  this  period  the  Des  Champs  Sicur  do 
Bourniquel,  near  Bcrgerac,  having-  given  eutert.iiuiiicnt 
to  Ilciiry  IV.  (before  I'.is  accession  to  the  crown  of 
France),  the  monarch  afterwards  repaid  the  services  rcn- 
dered  to  the  Prince,  by  giving  him  the  Arms  and  Jlotto 
since  used  by  the  family  ;  letters  of  the  monarch  to  his 
entertainer  W'crc  preserved  in  the  French  (the  eldest)  line 
of  the  family  to  within  a  late  period. 


translated  Lord  Lyttelton's  •'  Conversion  of 
St.  Paul,"  and  "  Dialogues  of  tlie  Dead,"  &c. 
He  married  (as  before  stated)  Juditli  Cha- 
mier,  who  was  at  her  decease,  27th  Decem- 
ber, 1801,  co-]ieir  and  (in  her  descendants) 
sole  heir  of  that  family,  by  whom  he  had 
issue, 

1.  John  Ezechiel,  of  Avhom  hereafter. 

2.  Dorothea  Sophia,  boin21st  September, 
and  baptized  at  the  Savoy,  1 7th  October, 
1755,  married  1784,  John  Mackie,  of 
Soutliampton,  M.D.  She  died  at  Vevay, 
9th  March,  1819,  and  he  died  at  Chi- 
chester, 29tli  January,  1831,  leaving 
issue. 

3.  Jane  Charlotte,  born  19th  November, 
and  baptised  at  the  Savoy  14th  Decem- 
ber, 1756,  died  10th  May,  1757. 

4.  Jane  Marian,  born  27th  September,  and 
baptised  at  the  Savoy,  24th  October, 
1758,  died  18th  May,  1759. 

5.  Susan  Judith,  born  1st,  and  baptised  at 
the  Savoy,  9th  October,  1759,  married 
28tli  December  1812,  Thomas  Cave  Win- 
scorn,  B.D.,  vicar  of  "W'arkworth,  co. 
Northumberland,  and  died  19th  Decem- 
ber, 1820. 

G.  Robert  Joshua,  born  23d  October,  and 
baptized  at  the  Savoy  18th  November, 
1762,  died  an  infant. 

John  (Ezechiel)  Des  Champs,  aftemvards 
Chainier,  son  and  heir,  chief  Secretary,  and 
afterwards  jMember  of  Council  at  i\ladras, 
born  30th  ^Maj^,  1754,  assumed  the  name  of 
Chainier  pursuant  to  the  will  of  his  uncle, 
Anthony  Chamier,  by  royal  license,  20th  Oc- 
tober, 1780,  married  at  Madras,  1st  October, 
1785,  Georgiana  Grace,  daughter  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Burnaby,  Bart.,  and  died  23d  February, 
1831,  leaving  issue  by  her  (who  died  14tli 
May,  1826), 

1 .  Georgiana  Sophia,  married  at  St  George, 
llanover  Square,  20tli  September,  1814, 
Thomas  Duer  Broughton,  colonel  in  the 
Bengal  army,  who  died  16tli  November, 
1835. 

2.  Charlotte  Grace,  died  unmarried  at 
Braywick  Lodge,  co.  Berks,  January, 
1805. 

3  Harriet  Emma,  married  at  St.  George, 
Hanover  Scpiare,  18th  January,  1813, 
George  Gowan,  of  the  East  Lidia  Com- 
pany's Civil  Service  at  jMadras,  and  has 
issue. 

4.  Caroline  Louisa,  married  at  St.  George, 
Hanover  Square,  7th  June,  1813,  Robert 
Edwards  Broughton,  of  Melcombe  Place, 
Dorset  Square,  ])arristerat-law,  and 
police  magistrate  at  IMarylebone  (brother 
of  Colonel  Thomas  Duer  Broughton), 
and  has  issue. 

5.  Frances    Amelin,    married    at  Walcot 
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Cliurcli,  Bath,  29th  January,  1811,  Rev. 
George  Purcher,  of  Redgrave  Hall,  co. 
Suffolk,  sometmie  of  Oakwood,  co.  Sus- 
sex, and  has  Lssue. 
G.  George  Fitzwilliam  Cliamier,  of  the 
Bombay  Civil  Service,  married  at  Ba- 
roda,  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  7th 
May,  1812,  Mary  Catherine,  daughter  of 
Charles  Evans,  of  London,  and  died  at 
Bombay,  3rd  January,  181G,  leaving  an 
only  child,  Georgiana  Maria. 

7.  Charles  Chamier,  died  young,  2nd  Jan- 
uary, 1809,  and  was  buried  at  St.  James, 
Westminster. 

8.  Henry  Cuamier,  of  whom  hereafter. 

9.  Frederic  Chamier,  a  commander  in  the 
Royal  Navy,  and  a  magistrate  for  the 
counties  of  Essex  and  Herts,  the  author 
of  numerous  nautical  novels,  of  a  con- 
tinuation of  James's  Naval  History,  and 
a  review  of  the  French  Revolution  of 
1848,  married  30th  April,  1832,  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  John  Soane,  and  grand  ■ 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Soane,  R.A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Architecture  in  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  has  one  daughter,  IMaria 
Eliza. 

10.  Rev.  William  Chamier,  Minister  of  the 
English  Episcopal  Church  at  Paris, 
married,  October,  1834,  Emily,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Crookenden,  of  Rushford, 
CO.  Sufiolk,  and  has  issue, 

1.  Charles  Chamier,  born  at  Bom- 
bay, 23rd  and  died  30th  July, 
18.35. 

2.  ^Villiara  Brook  Chamier,  born 
at  Leamington,  co.  Warwick, 
23rd  June,  1839. 

3.  Edward  Chamier,  born  at  Wey- 
moutli,  CO.  Dorset,  3rd  Septem- 
ber, 1840. 

4.  George  Chamier,  born  at  Chel- 
tenham, CO.  Gloucester,  8th 
April,  1842. 

5.  Daniel  Chamier,  born  at  Wood- 
thorp,  near  Wakefield,  co.  York, 
17th  May,  1843. 

6.  Antliony  Frederick  Chamier, 
born  at  Brighton,  co.  Sussex, 
8th  January,  1846. 

7.  Charles  Chamier,  born  at  St. 
Germain  eu  Laye,  29th  May, 
1849.  ^ 

11.  Edward  Chamier,  of  the  Bombay  Civil 
Service,  born  IGtli  January,  1807,  mar- 
ried, 19th  October,  1833,  Fanny  Sewell, 
and  died,  s.p.,  at  Canuanoor,  in  the  East 
Indies,  1st  January,  1836;  his  widow 
remarried,  20th  November,  1838,  JoliU 
Hamilton  Gray,  Lieutenant  13th  Light 
Dragoons,  and  died  1841. 


Henry  Chamier,  Esq.,  eWest  surviving 
son,  who,  like  his  father,  attained  to  the 
two  highest  offices  of  the  State  at  Madras, 
viz.,  those  of  Chief  Secretary,  and  Member 
of  the  Government.  Mr.  Chamier  married 
first,  at  the  Cathedral,  Madras,  17th  April, 
1816,  Anne  Antoinette  Evelina,  daughter 
of  John  Thursby,  of  the  E.I.C.S.  at  Madras, 
by  whom  (who  died  18th  November,  1837) 
he  had  issue, 

1.  Georgiana  Grace,  married,  at  Ma- 
dras, 22nd  April,  1835,  John  Char- 
din  Wroughton,  Esq.,  of  the  Madras 
Civil  Service,  and  died  6th  De- 
cember, 1847,  leaving  issue. 

2.  Harriet  Maria,  married,  at  Madras, 
12th  January,  1838,  John  Richmond, 
Esq.,  of  the  ]\Iadras  Medical  Esta- 
blishment, and  has  issue. 

3.  John  Henry  Chamier,  died  an  in- 
fant, at  sea,  on  board  the  Wood- 
ford, 4th  March,  1822. 

4.  Dora  Maria  Evelina,  died  an  infant, 
at  Paris,  27th  April  1823. 

5.  Charles  Frederic  Chamier,  of  the 
E  I.C  Civil  Service  at  Madras, 
married  at  Coonorr,  in  the  Madras 
Presidency,  26th  June,  1849,  Flo-- 
reuce  Letitia  Frederica,  daughter 
of  Captain  T.  Brown,  of  the  Bengal 
Army,  by  whom  (who  died  1st  Sep- 
tember, 1851)  he  had  a  son,  Hejiry. 

6.  Virginia  Matilda,  married  at  Ma- 
dras, 18th  December,  1844,  James 
Kellie,  Esq.,  of  tlie  Madras  Medical 
Establishment,  and  has  issue. 

7.  Edward  Chamier,  died  young. 

8.  Fanny  Virginia  Evelina,  married 
at  IMadras,  3rd  June,  1847,  James 
AVliistler,  Captain  6th  Regiment  of 
Madras   Light  Cavalry. 

9.  Francis  Edward  Archibald  Chamier, 
Ensign  26th  Bengal   Light   Infantry. 

10.  Stephen  Henry  Edward  Chamier. 

11.  Henry  John  Frederick  Chamier, 
died  young. 

Mr.  Chamier  married,  secondly,  at 
]\radras,  26th  September,  1839,  iAlary  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  General  Sir  Jasper  Nicolls, 
K.C  B.,  Commauder-in-Chief  in  India,  and 
has  issue. 

12.  Henrietta. 

13.  Edwin  Francis  Chamier. 

14.  Daniel  Vansittart  Chamier. 

Arms.  Azure  on  a  fesse  or.  between  three  roses,  one 
and  two  argent,  barbed  and  seeded  proper,  a  luinian 
heart  gules,  between  two  branches  in  saltu-e,  the  one  of 
palm,  the  other  of  cypress,  also  proper. 

Ciest.  A  cubit  arm  in  bend,  vested  azure,  charged 
^Yith  five  fleurs-de-lis  in  saltire  or.,  cuff  ermine,  in  the 
hand  a  scroll  and  thereon  an  open  book,  proper,  gar- 
nished gold. 

The  arms,  without  the  branches  in  saltire,  were  borne 
by  the  family  of  Chamier  pre-s-ious  to  the  registration  of 
the  said  arms  in  the  College  of  Arms,  London,  on  which 
occasion  the  brajiches  of  paliu  and  cypress  were  by  way 
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of  distinction  placed  on  cither  side  of  the  heart,  in  alhi- 
Eion  to  tlie  death  of  Daniel  Chamier,  Minister  of  the 
Gospel,  who  was  slain  in  the  Bastion  of  Paillas,  whilst 
assisting  in  tlie  defence  of  the  Protestant  city  of  Montau- 
bun  ag.iinst  the  forces  of  Louis  XIII. 

The  Crest  was  granted  to  the  Anns  of  Chamier  in 
conmemoration  of  the  services  and  writings  of  the 
above-named  Daniel  CnAMiKU,  on  behalf  of  the  Re- 
formed Religion,  particularly  in  reference  to  his  having 
been  chosen  in  lo'JS,  as  one  of  the  ablest  ministers  of  the 
Reformed  Church,  to  draw  up  the  Articles  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes. 

The  Arm,  vested  az.  with  flcui-dc-lis  gold,  and  erm. 
cuff,  represents  the  Royal  Arm  of  France  ;— the  scroll— 
the  famous  Edict  of  Nantes,  promulgated  by  Henry  the 
Great,  in  favour  of  his  I'rotestant  subjects  ;— the  open 
Ijook— the  free  exercise,  by  virtue  of  the  Edict,  of  that 
religion  which  opens  the  Scriptures  to  all  alike,  and  the 
spirit  of  which  religion  is  further  marked  by  the  Motto, 
"Aperto  \'ivere  voto." 

The  Arms  are  quartered  with  those  of  Des  Champs, 
viz.,  az  a  lion  rampt.  or.  armed  and  langucd,  holding  in 
the  dextei-  paw  a  sword  erect  ppr  ;  which  A:  ms,  with  the 
IMotto,  "  Fortis  Generosus  Fidelis,"  were  given  by  Henry 
IV.  in  remembrance  of  hospitality  experienced  by  that 
monarch,  previous  to  his  accession  to  the  throne  of 
France,  at  the  hands  of  M.  Des  Champs  at  his  chateau 
near  Bergerac, 


The  direct  representatives  are  lost  in  seve- 
ral female  transmissions ;  several  families  of 
the  name  of  Kerr  proprietors  of  farms,  parts 
of  the  ancient  Ijarony,  may  be  collaterally 
descended  from  the  former  chiefs  of  the  race. 
John  Kerr,  Esq.,  of  Sanghireld,  co.  Lanark, 
Writer  in  Glasgow,  claims  the  direct  male 
representation  of  the  family. 

Arms.    Gu.  on  a  chev.  arg.  three  mullets  gu. 
MuUo.    Praise  God. 
No  crest  is  on  record. 


Napier  of  Kilmahew,  co.  Dumbarton,  a 
family  as  honourable  as  ancient,  which  first 
appears  in  Scotland  as  allies  of  'the  potent 
Earls  of  Lennox.  The  Lords  of  Kilmahew 
Avere  great  and  powerful  in  the  feudal  times 
of  Scotland.  The  earliest  ancestor  on  record, 
JoiiANN-CS  Naper,  of  tlie  county  of  Dum- 
barton, Avas  one  of  the  gallant  but  unfor- 
tunate defenders  of  tlie  Castle  of  Stirling, 
when  reduced  to  extremity  in  the  year  1.304, 
by  King  Edward  L  of  England.  The  direct 
representative,  William  Napier  Brydie,  or 
Napier  of  Kilmahew,  sold,  in  1820,  the  last 
renmant  of  the  extensive  domains  of  his 
ancestors,  and  emigrating  to  America,  died 
there  not  long  .after  without  issue.  Though 
the  family  of  Kilmahew  may  thus  be  said  to 
be  extinct,  so  far  as  regards  lineal  descent, 
the  name  of  Napier  still  survives  in  the  off- 
shoots of  that  once  -wide-spreading  tree. 
Robert  Napier,  of  Siiandon,  co.  Dum- 
barton, as  the  only  landholder  of  the  name 
■within  the  bounds  of  the  ancient  district  of 
the  Lennox,  takes  precedence  as  the  eldest 
son  of  one  of  several  families  of  the  same 
lineage,  tracing  their  descent  collaterally 
from  that  of  Kilmahew,  and  the  fame  which 
he  has  acquired  in  that  branch  of  scientific 
industry,  which  has  carried  his  name  over 
the  world — Steam  Navigation,  gives  promise 
that  the  second  race  of  Napiers  shall  rival, 
if  not  eclipse,  all  -who  have  gone  before 
them.  The  arms  of  Napier  of  Shandon 
are  those  of  Kilmahew — 

Arms.  Gu.  on  abend  arg.  three  crescents  az.,  and  in 
the  sinister  chief  point  a  spur  rowel  of  the  second  (in 
the  dexter  base  an  annulet  or.,  as  a  mark  of  cadency). 

Cmt.    A  man's  head  ado  :-ned  with  laurel  ppr. 

Motto.    Virtute  gloria  i:arta. 


Kerr  of  Kerrislande,  co.  Ayr,  an  Anglo- 
Norman  family,  that  settled  in  Ayrsliirc, 
and  acquired  the^barony  of  Kerrislande,  in 
the   beginning    of    the  thirteentii  century. 


Scott,  as  borne  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Scott,  A.M.,  of  Dublin,  a  descendant  of 
Captain  Thomas  Scott,  an  officer  in  William 
the  Third's  army,  from  whom  also  springs 
the  noble  house  of  Clonraell. 

Arms.  Or.  on  a  bend  az.  an  estoile,  between  two 
crescents  arg.  Impaling,  in  right  of  liis  wife,  the  Hon. 
Mary  O'Callaghax,  youngest  sister  of  the  present 
Viscount  Lismore,  the  arms  of  that  ancient  _  Irish 
family,  viz.  :— arg.  in  base  a  mount  vert,  on  the  sinister 
side  "a  hurst  of  oak  trees,  therefrom  issuant  a  wolf 
passant  ppr. 

Crest.    A  buck  trippant  ppr. 

Motto.    Fear  to  transgress. 


Phillips  of  Coventry,  granted  a.d.  18.35 
to  Edward  Phillips,  of  Whitmore  Hall, 
Whitmore  Park,  near  Coventry,  Esq.,  F.S.  A. 

Arms.  Erminois  a  lion  rampt.  sa.  on  a  chief  en- 
grailed vert,  a  stag's  head  cabossed  between  two  garbs  or. 

Cicst.  A  garb  fesseways  or.,  thereon  a  leopard  sejant 
ppr.  in  the  mouth  a  trefoil  slipped  vert. 

Motto.    Mens  conscia  recti. 


Phillips  of  Coventry  ;  as  borne  by  Ed 
ward  Phillips,  Esq.,  of  the  city  of  Coventry, 
M.D.,  F.L.S.,  eldest  son  of  Edward  Phillips 
of  Whitmore    Hall,    Whitmore    Park,  near 
Coventry,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

Arms.  Erminois  a  lion  rampt.  sa.  on  a  chief  en- 
grailed vert,  a  stag's  head  cabos:;cd  between  two  garbs 
or.  a  label  of  three  points  or.  for  difference. 

Crest.  A  garb  fesseways  or.  thereon  a  leopard  sejant 
ppr. ;  in  the  mouth  a  trefoil  slipped  vert. 

Motto.    Blens  conscia  recti. 

Yarker,  of  Lcyburn,  in  tlie  N.R.  of  the 
CO.  of  York,  and  of  Ulverston,  in  the  co.  of 
Lancaster.  This  ancient  family  derives 
from  Reinhold  von  Yarckaer,  a  Knight 
of  Flanders,  who  came  over  to  England 
about  the  year  1440,  during  the  wars  of  the 
Roses  ;  and,  according  to  the  title-deeds  of 
the  family  estates,  and  other  authentic 
records,  acquired  lands  at  Leyburn,  still 
held  by  the  family,  and  settled  there,  before 
the  year  1500,  temp.  Hen.  YIL  The  direct 
elder  line  is  now  represented  by  Reginald 
Yarker,  Esq.,  of  Leyburn,  R.N.,  eldest  son 
of  the  Rev.  Luke  Yarker,  of  Leyburn,  A.:\L 
(recently  deceased),  Yicar  of  Chillingham, 
CO.  of  Northumberland,  and  one  of  H.  M. 
Justices  of  the  Peace  for  that  co.,  and  also 
for  the  CO.  of  Durham  ;  and  likewise  in  the 
commission  of  the  peace  for  the  N.R.  of  the 
CO.  of  York  ;  and  a  yoimger  branch,  by  the 
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descendants  of  the  late  Joseph  Yarker,  Col- 
lector of  H.M.  Customs  at  Ulverston. 

Arms.  Gu.  on  a  chev.  between  three  unicorns,  pass, 
or.,  as  many  human  hearts  of  the  fiekl. 

Cresl.  A  stork  rising  arg.  collared,  beaked  and  legged 
gu.  reposing  the  dexter  claw  on  a  like  human  heart,  as 
in  Arms,  and  holding  in  the  beak  an  cak  branch  fructed 
ppr. 

Motto.  La  fin  couronne  les  a-uvres.  These  Arms  are 
blazoned,  with  some  trifling  differences,  on  a  tomb  in  the 
crypt  of  the  Cathedral  of  St  Bavons,  in  Ghent,  and  were 
duly  confirmed  to  the  family  in  England,  by  a  patent 
from  the  Herald's  College  (aist  George  11  ),"in  the  pos- 
session of  Eeginald  Yarker,  Esq.,  who  bears  therewith 
the  foUo-n'ing  quarterings— Arg.  a  chev.  vert,  between 
three  bugle  horns,  sa.  stringed  or.  for  Forstee  ;  arg. 
three  horse  shoes  sa.,  for  South  ;  gu.  on  a  bend,  or. 
three  martlets  sa.  for  I5rabazon  ;  ar.  a  cross  of  lozenges, 
vert,  over  all,  a  bend,  chequy,  erm  and  az.,  for  Bkad- 
DVI.L ;  or.  a  lion  pass,  sable,  on  a  chief  sa.  a  trefoil  of  the 
field,  for  Kishton  ;  az.  in  chief  two  stars,  in  point  a 
crescent,  or.  for  Dodding  ;  or.  a  fess  dancette  bet'n  cen 
three  crosses  crosslet  fitchee  gu.  for  Sandys;  party  per 
fess,  gu.  and  az.  a  castle  counterchanged,  for  P>.awson. 
And  the  descendants  of  Joseph  Yarker,  Esq.,  bear  their 
family  coat,  with  the  following  quarterings— Az.  six 
Ijoucels  rampt.  arg.  3,  2,  and  i.  for  Leybuiiis  ;  Barry  of 
ten,  ar.  and  sa.  over  all  a  bend  gu.,  for  Barker;  in  a 
canton  sa.,  on  a  fess,  engrailed  or.  between  three  squii'- 
rels,  sejant  ar.,  each  holding  a  marigold,  slipped  ppr  ,  as 
many  roundels,  harry  of  .'ix,  ar.  and  az.,  for  S.mith  ; 
barry  of  twelve,  arg.  and  az.  over  all,  three  lioncels 
rampt.  in  pale  gu.,  for  \Vooiiburne.  Quarterly,  argent 
and  ermines,  in  the  first  quarter,  a  fleur-de-lis  gules,  for 
Leteam. 


Salt  ;  as  borne  by  Titus  Salt,  Esq.,  of 
Crow  Nest,  in  Lightclifte,  co.  York. 

Arms.  Az.  a  chev.  indented  between  two  mullets  in 
chief,  and  a  denii  ostrich  displayed,  in  the  beak  a  horse 
shoe,  in  base,  or. 

Crest.    On  a  rock,  an  alpaca  statant,  ppr. 

Motto.    Quid  uon  Deo  juvante. 


Brooke  ;  as  borne  by  Sir  Ja^ies  Brooke, 
K.C.B.,  Kajah  of  Sarawak,  Governor  and 
Commander-in-Chief  of  Labiian,  only  surviv- 
ing son  of  Thomas  Brooke,  Esq.,  of  Wid- 
combe  Crescent,  Bath,  formerly  in  the  East 
India  Company's  Civil  Service. 

Arms.  Or.  a  cross  engr.  per  cross  indented,  az.  and 
sa.  in  the  first  quarter,  an  estoile  of  the  second. 

Ciest.  On  an  Eastern  crown,  a  brock  ppr.,  ducally 
gorged  gold. 

Motto.    Dum  spire  spero. 


Shortt  :  as  liorne  by  John  Macourtie 
Shortt,  Esq.,  ]\[ajor  in  the  Bombay  Army, 
third  son  of  the  late  Francis  Shortt,  Esq  , 
of  Courance  and  "White  Laird,  co.  Dumfries, 
and  tlie  descendant  of  a  very  ancient  family, 
■which,  at  an  early  period,  appears  to  have 
gone  from  Holland  to  Scotland. 

Arms.  Or.  a  grifRn  passant  az.  on  a  chief  ermine,  two 
chess  rooks  gu.  impaliiig,  in  right  of  his  wife,  Theresa, 
third  daughter  of  William  Reynolds,  Esq.,  of  JNIUford 
Ilouse,  Hants,  by  Sophia,  his  wife,  daughter  of  Capt.  T. 
E.  Symouds,  R.N.,  arg.  a  portcullis  sa.,  chained  or. 

Crest.    A  griffin's  head  az.  between  two  wings,  or. 

Motto.    Deo  juvante. 


I\Iackintosh,  of  Dahnunzie,  In  Glenshee, 
CO.  Perth  ;  a  recognised  branch  of  the  Clan, 
included  in  the  Deed  of  Tailzie,  by  which  the 
succession  to  the  honours  and  estates  of  the 
Chief  is  regulated,  Tlie  ilackintoshes,  of 
Dalmuazic,  have  been  settled  for  many  cen- 


turies in  Perthshire,  and  only  so  recently  as 
March,  1599,  gave  a  bond  of  "  Manrent  and 
following  "  to  the  Laird  of  Mackintosh.  Tlie 
present  representative  is  Laciilan  John 
Mackintosh,  Esq.,  of  Dahnunzie,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  fjither  in  1821,  and  was  created  a 
K.T.S.  by  Dom  Miguel,  King  of  Portugal. 

Arms.  Quarterly,  first  or.  a  lion  r.ampt.  gu. ;  second, 
arg.  a  dexter  hand,  fesseways,  couped  at  the  wrist,  and 
holding  a  human  heart  gu. ;  third,  az.  a  boar's  head 
couped  or. ;  fourth,  or.  a  lymphad,  sa. 

Crcsl,     A  cat  a  mountain  salient  guard,  ppr. 

Mullo.    Touch  not  the  cat  but  a  glove. 


Rose  ;  as  borne  by  the  Rev.  Francis 
Rose,  D.D.,  Rector  and  Lord  of  the  Manor 
of  AVoughton,  Bucks,  Rector  of  Little  Wool- 
stone,  one  of  her  Majesty's  Justices  of  the 
Peace  for  the  counties  of  Bucks  and  North- 
ampton ;  descended  paternally  from  the 
ancient  family  of  the  Roses  of  Kilravock,  in 
the  county  of  Moray ;  and  maternally  from 
the  Lords  of  Lovat  by  his  grandmother, 
Elizabeth  Frazer.  Some  have  thought  that 
the  Roses  of  Kilravock  are  of  PictLsh  origin. 
To  others,  it  appears  probable  that  this 
family  descended  from  an  English  knight 
whom  one  of  the  I\IcDonalds,  Lords  of  the 
Isles,  met  in  Avars  then  carried  on  in  Ire- 
land, and  who  afterwards  settled  m  Scotland. 
In  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  it  is  observed 
that  the  arms  seem  to  have  been  originally 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Barons  de  Ros,  to 
whom,  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  I.  and  II., 
belonged  Helrasley,  in  the  North  Riding  of 
the  county  of  York,  and  who  Ijuilt  there  a 
strong  castle  for  their  baronial  residence. 

Arms.  Or.  a  boar's  head  couped  gu.,  between  three 
water  bougets,  sable. 

Crest.    A  harp  az. 

Motto.  Constaunt  an'  Trew.  Dr.  Rose  impales  the 
coat  of  JossELTN,  in  right  of  his  wife,  Ann  Frances, 
second  daughter  of  John  Josselyn,  Esq.,  of  Copdock 
Lodge,  Suffolk. 

Lodge- Ellerton,  of  Bodsilin,  co.  Car- 
narvon ;  as  borne  by  John  Lodge  Eller- 
ton. Esq.,  who  assumed,  by  Royal  Licence 
m  1838,  the  additional  surname  of  Ellerton. 

Arms.  Quarterly  first  and  fourth,  arg.  between  two 
chevronels,  three  bucks'  heads  cubossed,  sa.  for  Ellerton; 
second  and  third,  az.  a  lion  rampt.  arg.  seme  of  crosses 
pattce  fitchee  gu.  witliin  a  bordure  of  the  second,  charged 
■with  eight  fleurs-de-lis  of  the  third,  for  Lodge.  Impaling, 
in  right  of  his  wife.  Lady  Henrietta  Barbara  Lumlcy 
Saville,  daughter  of  the  seventh  Earl  of  Scarborough,  the 
quartered  coat  of  Lumley  and  Satille. 

Crests.  First,  a  buck  tiippant  or.  his  neck  encii'cled 
by  a  chaplet  vert,  for  Ellerton  ;  second,  a  demi  lion 
erased  sa.  seme  of  fleurs-de-lis  or.  supporting  a  cross 
pattee  fitchee  gu. 

Motto.    Spero  infestis  metuo  secundis. 

The  family  of  De  Loges  appears  to  have 
been  of  importance  in  the  counties  of  Surrey, 
Warwick,  and  Cumberland,  for  some  cen- 
turies after  tlie  Conquest.  The  branch  from 
which  Mr.  Lodge  Ellerton  descends,  was  long 
settled  in  Ireland.  One  of  its  members,  the 
Rev.  Francis  Lodge,  became  Archdeacon  of 
Killaloe,    and    of    him    it   is   recorded    by 
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Sir  William  Temple,  that  in  tlie  year 
1643,  six  years  after  his  death,  his  bones 
were  dug  up,  with  those  of  other  Protestants, 
by  the  rebels,  and  laid  upon  tlie  highway. 
Another  descendant  of  the  Irish  branch, 
John  Lodge,  Esq.,  married  Elizabeth,  only 
daughter  of  tlie  Rev.  James  Metcalf,  and 
niece  and  eventual  representative  of  Thomas 
Metcalf,  Esq.,  of  Nappa,  who  died  in  1756. 
By  this  lady,  who  derived  from  the  mar- 
riage of  Sir  Cln-istopher  Metcalf,  of  Nappa, 
temp.  Hen.  VIII.  with  the  Lady  Elizabeth 
Cliflford,  dan.  of  the  Earl  of  Cumberland,  Mr. 
Lodge  was  father  of  John  Lodge,  Esq.  who 
m.  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Matthew  Ellerton,  and 
had  several  children,  of  whom  was  Adam 
Lodge,  Esq.,  who  m.  in  1797  Mary,  eldest 
surviving  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Owen, 
M.A.  of  Bodsilin,  co.  Carnarvon,  Rector  of 
Rlioscolyn,  in  Anglesey,  and  had  issue  three 
sons,  1.  Richard  Owen,  who  died  young;  2. 
John,  who  has  taken  the  additional  name  of 
Ellerton,  and  3,  Adam,  of  the  Middle  Tem- 
})le,  Barrister  at  Law,  and  one  dau.  jNIary 
Catherine,  m.  to  J.  Hindle,  Esq.,  of  Wood- 
fold  Park,  Lancashire. 


Mitchell,  of  Forcet  Hall,  co.  York. 

Arms.  Per  chev.  gu.  and  sa.  a  clicv.  arfc.  gutte  de 
larmes  between  three  swans  of  the  third,  -withiii  a  bor- 
dure  or. 

CiesL  On  a  mount  a  sv.-nn  ppr.  gutte  do  larmes,  in 
the  beak  a  trefoil  slipped  az. 

Motio.    Utile  quod  honestum. 


BiDDULPii.  —  This  very  ancient  family 
descends  from  Ormus  le  Guidon,  Lord  of 
Biddulph  at  the  time  of  Domesday.  From 
the  same  parent  stock  derive  all  the  emi- 
nent families  of  the  name. 

The  late  Rev.  Theophilus  Biddulph, 
Minister  of  St.  Matthew's,  Bristol,  younger 
brother  of  the  present  Rev.  T.  S.  Biddulph, 
of  Amroth  Castle  {^ee,  Landed  Gentry/,  p.  95), 
in.  Catherine,  dau.  of  John  Lindon,  Esq., 
and  d.,  leaving  issue, 

1.  John  Lindon,  h.  1830. 

2.  Tliomas  Tregenna,  b.  1831. 

1.  Katherlne  Elizabeth. 

2.  Rachel  Shrapnel. 

3.  Louisa  Rose. 

Arms.    Vert,  an  eagle  displayed  arg'. 

Crest.    A  wolf  sejant  arg.  wounded  on  the  shoulder  ppr. 

MoUo.    Sublimiora  petamus. 


Pinchard:  William  Price  Pinchard, 
Esq.,  of  Taunton,  descends  from  a  family 
formerly  seated  in  Wiltshire.  The  name 
was  originally  spelt  Pynchard,  and  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Battle  Abbey  Roll. 

Arms.    Arg.  a  cross  sable,  impaling  BiDDULPn. 
Crest.     A  holy  lamb  passant. 
Motto.    Tout  vicnt  de  Dieu. 


Robert  Casse,  of  Barmbie 
on  the  Marsh,  Howden, 
Yorkshire,  baptized  19th 
December,  1620,  descended 
from  John  Casse,  living  at 
the  same  place,  temp. 
Henry  VII. 


Elizabeth,  sister  and  heir 

of  William  Sharpc,  ;;;.  21st 

May,  1(374. 


John  Casse,  of  Sand  Hall,  _  Jane  Sutton,  ?7!.  November, 


Howden,    died 
July,  1717. 


1702,  died  April,  I7G3. 


Joseph  Cass,  of  Parmby,   ^  Martha,   dau.    of  William 
CO.    York,     b.     February,    j   Hopper,  of  Bradley  Hall, 
1710,  m.  25th   November,    |   near  Iluddcrsficld,   d.   5th 
1740,  d.  May,  1755.         I  Jul)',  1802. 


William  Cass,  of  Beaulieu  ^  Elizabeth,    dau.   of    Evan 


Lodge,    Winchmore    Hill, 

Middlesex,   b.    20th    Feb  . 

1743,  (/.29th  Oct.,  1819.  ' 


Fredekick  Cass,  Esq.,  of 
Little  Grove,  East  Barnct, 
only  surviving  son,  J.  P. 
for  Herts,  and  its  High 
Sheriff  lS.14-5. 


Owen. 


Martha,    eldest     dau.      of 

John  Dell  Potter,  Esq.,  of 

Ponder's  End. 


The  Rev.  Frederick  Charles  William,  Arthur  Herbert, 

Charles  Cass,  M.A.,  M.A.,    in    Holy  an    Officer    10th 

of   Balliol  College,            Orders.  Hussars.     _, 

Oxford,  eldest  son.  '"' 

Arms.  Per  chev.  or.  and  erm.,  on 'a  chev.  sa.  between 
two  eagles'  heads  erased,  gu.,  in  chief,  and  a  garb  of  the 
first  in  base,  a  harrow  of  the  first  between  two  fountains. 

Ciesl.  An  eagle's  head  erased,  gu.,  charged  on  the 
neck  with  a  foimtain,  in  the  beak  three  ears  of  wheat, 
or. 


Cass,  of  Littlegrovc,  East  Barnet,  Herts. 


Anstruther;  as  borne  by  Sir  Ralph 
AnERCROMCTE  Anstruther,  Bart.,  of  Bal- 
caskie,  co-  Fife. 

Arms  : — 

I.  Arg.  three  piles  sable  for  An'sthutheii. 

II.  Quarterly  1st  and  4th,  arg.  a  pale  sable;  2nd  and 
3rd,  gu.  an  imperial  crown  within  a  double  trcssure 
flory  counterflory  or.,  for  Erkkine,  EvRLof  Keli.ie. 

hi.  Quarterly  1st  and  4th,  grand  quarters,  quarterly  1st 
and  4tli,  gu.  three  cinqucfoils  ermine,  for  Hamilion; 
2nd  and  3rd,  arg.  a  ship  with  her  sails  furled  sable, 
flags  Hying  gu.,  for  Akran  ;  2nd  and  3rd  grand 
quarters,  arg.  a  human  heart  imperially  crowned 
ppr.,  on  a  chief  az.  three  mullets  of  the  field  for 
Douglas. 

IV.  Az.  three  nags'  heads  erased,  arg.  for  Lloyd  of  Hiut- 
lesham. 

V.  Per  pale  gu.  and  az.  three  lioncels  rampt.  arg.,  for 

Powell. 

VI.  As  first,  for  Anstruther. 

Cre.^t.    Two  arras  in  armour    holding    a    battlc-axc 
all  ppr. 

Mni/o.  Periissem  ni  pcriissem. 
'  The  three  pi'cs  are  generally  considered  by  heralds  to 
repicsent  the  three  nails  of  the  Cross,  and  to  be  a  dis- 
tinction borne  only  by  Crusaders;  we  find  accordingly, 
by  the  following  extract  from  an  old  French  BIS.,  lately 
printed  by  the  Roxburgho  Club,  that  a  Laird  of  An"- 
struther  was  sent  by  his  Sovereign,  Alexander  III.,  to 
take  part  in  the  seventh  crusade,  imdcr  St.  Louis  of 
France:  " Pareillement,  Alexander  III.,  Roy  d'Ecosse, 
cstant  rcgine  en  vertu  de  ceste  ligne,  de  support,  per 
Louys  9,  diet  St.  Louys  de  France,  lui  envoyer  a  son 
premier  voyage  ;\  la  terre  Sainte,  Patrich  Dunbar  Comte 
de  la  Marc  [probably  March],  Seigneur  David  Lindesay, 
Seigneur  B'Eticstei,  [the  name  Anstruther  is  still  thiis 
pronounced  in  the  Scottish  dialect]  et  Gualtiei  Estuart 
de  Doudouval,  bicn  accompagnis  de  soldats,  et  au  der- 
nier voyacrc  d'icellui  Louys,  il  lenvoyer  les  Comtes  de 
Carihe  [probably  Carrick],"et  Atholl,  c't  Allan  Stuart,  fils 
du  dit  Gualtir  avcc  mil  hommes."-- fJiplvme  de  Jacques, 

n,  V.  7. 
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The  origin  of  the  Crest  nnd  Motto  is  explained  in  the  fol- 
lowing note  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  last  edition  of  Wa- 
vorley,  published  by  Cadelland  Co.,  Edinburgh,  1829,  vol. 
1.,  p.  142  :  ".Although  canting  heraldry  is  generally  repro- 
bated, it  seems  nevertheless  to  have  been  adopted  in  the 
Anns  and  Mottos  of  many  honourable  families.  Tlius,  the 
Motto  of  the  Veruons,  "  Ver  non  semper  viret,"  is  a  per- 
fect pun,  and  so  is  that  of  the  Onslows,  "  Festina  lente." 
The  "  Periissem  ni  per-iissem  "  of  the  Anstruthers  is  liable 
to  a  similar  objection.  One  of  that  ancient  race,  finding 
that  an  antagonist  with  wiiom  he  had  fixed  a  friendly 
meeting  was  detei'mined  to  take  the  opportunity  of  as- 
sassinating him,  prevented  the  hazard  by  dashing  out 
his  brains  with  a  battle-axe.  Two  sturdy  arms,  bran- 
dishing sxich  a  weapon,  form  the  usual  Crest  of  the  fa- 
mily, with  the  above  Motto,  "I'eriissem  ni  per-iissem" 
— "  I  had  died  unless  I  had  gave  thnmiili  with  it." 

The  present  Baronet  quarters  also  the  armorial  bear- 
ings of  Erskine,  Earl  of  Kellie,  m  right  of  his  grand- 
mother. Lady  Janet,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Alexander, 
fifth  Earl  of  Kellie,  and  also  those  of  Hamilton  and 
Powell,  in  right  of  his  mother,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Colonel  James  Hamilton  (grandson  "of  James,  fifth  Duke 
of  IlamUton),  and  granddaughter  of  JIai'y  Powell,  only 
daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Powell,  one  of  the  Judges  who 
tried  the  seven  Bishops,  in  the  reign  of  James  II. 


Lucy,  of  Birmingham,  descended,  it  is 
supposed,  from  the  ancient  family  of  Lucy 
of  Charlecote,  co.  Warwick,  William  Lucy, 
Esq.,  son  of  the  late  Thomas  Lucy,  Esq.,  of 
Stratford- upon-Avon,  filled  the  important 
oilice  of  Mayor  of  the  Borough  of  Birming- 
ham during  two  successive  years,  and  like- 
Avise  that  of  High  Bailiff  of  tlie  Manor  of 
Birmingham,  and  is  in  her  Majesty's  Com- 
mission of  the  Peace  for  the  Borougli.  He 
is  married  to  Mary  Anne,  daughter  of  the 
late  Rev.  Tliomas  Vere  Richard  Kicoll, 
Rector  of  Cherington,  co.  Warwick,  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  wlio  was  son  of  the  Rev. 
Richard  Nicoll,  JD.D.,  of  Boddicot  House, 
Chaplain  to  George  III.,  by  Vere,  his  wife, 
daugliter  of  Richard  Wykcliam,  Esq.,  of 
Swalcliffc,  Oxon,  and  Vere  Alicia,  his  wife, 
sister  and  colieir  of  Richard  Fiennes,  last 
Viscount  Saye  and  Sele. 

Arms.  Erm.  on  a  pile  between  two  pikes  hauriant  in 
base  gu.,  a  pike  also  hauriant  between  three  cross  crosslets 
arg. 

Crest.  Upon  a  mount  vert  a  boar's  head  gu.  issuant 
from  a  wreath  of  oak  ppr.  between  two  wings  harry  of 
six  arg.  and  gu. 

Motto.    En  avant. 

MouNTFORT,  of  Beamhurst  PLall,  co. 
Stafford,  as  borne  by  Henry  Mountfort, 
Esq.,  of  that  place,  who  claims  to  be  tlie 
represejitative  of  the  isimous  Simon  de 
Mountfort,  Earl  of  Leicester. 


Arms. 
Crest. 


Bendy  or.  and  az. 

A  plume  of  five  feathers. 


Coultiiart  :  John  Ross  Coulthart, 
of  Croft  House,  Ashton-under-Lyne,  co. 
Lancaster.  Esq.,  only  son  and  heir  of  the  late 
William  Coulthart,  of  Coulthart  and  CoUyn, 
chief  of  his  name,  by  Helen,  his  wife,  daugli- 
ter of  the  late  John  Ross,  Esq.,  of  Dalton 
(see  Burlce's  Landed  Gentry),  a  descendant  of 
the  Rosses  of  Halkliead,  co.  Renfrew,  and 
collaterally  related  through  that  family  with 


the  Boyles,  Earls  of  Glasgow.  The  Coult- 
harts  of  Coulthart  and  Collyn  are  a  family 
of  the  highest  antiquity. 


Sir  Roger  Coulthart,  Chief  ^ 
of  Coulthart,  co.  Wigtown, 
and  of  Largmore,  Stew- 
artry  of  Kirkcudbright,  kil- 
led at  the  siege  of  Rox- 
burgh Castle,  17th  Sept., 
1460. 


Sir  Roger  Coulthart  Knt.,  : 
eldest  son,  served  heir  to 
the  lands  of  Coulthart  and 
Largmore,  in  1461,  and  to 
tliose  of  Renfrew,  Mack- 
n-^'ghte,  and  Glendonyn, 
in  H74. 


I 
Richard    Coidthart,   Esq., 
eldest  son  and  heir,  killed 
at  Flodden,  ythScpt.,  1513. 


Cuthbert  Coulthart,  Esq.,  , 
Lord  of  the  Barony  of 
Coulthart,  son  and  heir, 
a  man  of  distinguished 
mental  and  physical  abili- 
ties, kiUed  at  the  battle  of 
Solway  Moss,  in  1542. 


John  Coulthart,  Esq.,  Lord, 

or  Laird,  of  Coulthart  and 

Largmore,  son  and  heir. 


"William  Coulthart,  Esq., 
son  and  heir.  Laird  of 
Coulthart  and  Largmore, 
chief  of  his  name,  died 
20th  Feb.,  1653. 


John  Coulthart,  Esq.,  son 
nnd  heir.   Laird  of  Coult- 
hart and   Largmore,  died 
Uth  Sept.,  1690. 


Richard    Coulthart,   Esq., 

sou  and  heir,  who  died  in 

1717. 


I 

James  Coulthart,  of  'Coult- 
hart and  Largmore,  Esq., 
son  and  heir,  b.  in  1702,  d. 
8th  May,  1785. 


William  Coulthart  of  Coult- 
hart and  Collyn,  Esq.,  son 
nnd  heir,  b.  6th  January, 
1739,  d.  16th  February, 
1807. 


Margery,  dan.  and  co- 
heiress of  John  the  Ross, 
of  Renfrew,  ICnt.,  and  ma- 
ternally co-heiress  of  Mack- 
nyghte  of  Macknyghte, 
and  GleiKlonyn  of  that  Ilk, 
died  ill  1473. 


Anne,  dau.  and   co-heiress 

of  Sir  Richard  Carmichael 

of  Carsepherne,  co.  Ayr. 


Matilda,     dau.    of    David 
Betoun,  Esq.,  of  Creech. 


Lady  Elizabeth  Hay,  dau. 
of  George,  sixth  Earl  of 
Erraol,  who  m.,  secondly, 
William  Lord  Keith.  [Hce 
Bvrke's  Roi/al  Des.ents.) 


Helen,       eventually      co- 
heiress    of   John    Forbes, 
Esq,,  of  Pitscottie. 


Mary,  dau.  and  co-heiress 
of  Richard  jNIackenzie,  of 
Craighall,  Esq  ,  and  niece 
of  Gavin  Hamilton,  D.D, 


Janet,  daughter  of  James 

Douglas,    of   Dee    House, 

Esq. 


Jean,  dau.  and  heiress   of 

AVilliam  Gordon,  of  Sorhie, 

Esq. 


Grisel,    dau.    of    M'Turk, 

Esq.,   died   14th   January, 

1765. 


Janet,      dau.      of      John 

:\rXaught,     of   Milltown, 

Esq.,   d.   at  Collyn  House, 

18th  May,  1832. 


William  Coulthart,ofCoult-^  Helen,  dau.  of  John  Ross, 
hart  and  Collyn,  Esq,,  son  I  Esq.,  of  Dalton,  co.  Dum- 
and  heir,   b.  21&t   .March,    |  fries. 

1771,  d.  7th  October,  1847.     I 


I 

John  Ros9  Coulthai't,  of 
Coulthart,  co.  Wigtown, 
Collyn,  CO.  Dumfries, 
and  Croft  House,  Ashton- 
tmder-Lyne,  co.  Lancaster, 
Esq.,  banker,  chief  of  his 
name  and  family. 
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VISITATION   or    ARMS. 


/Irms.  Quarterly  of  8,  the  first  4  being  engraved  in 
the  illustratioit,  pi.  4. 

I.  1st,  ar.  a  fesse  between  two  colts  in  chief,  and  one  in 

base,  courant,  sa  ,  for  Coultuaut  of  Coui/rnAnT. 

II.  Ar.  a  chev.  chcquy,  sa.  and  or.,  between  thiee  water- 
bougcts,  of  the  second,  for  Ross  of  Rsni'eew. 

III.  Sa.,  an  inescutcheon,  chequy,  ar.  and  or  ,  between 
tliree  lions'  heads,  erased,  of  the  second,  for  Mac- 

KNYGHTE  OF   MaCKNYGUTE. 

IV.  Quarterly,  ar.  and  sa.,  a  cross  parted  per  cross,  in- 
grailed,  couuterchauged,  for  Glendonvn  of  Glen- 

DONYN. 

V.  Ar.  a  bend,  cotised,  potentee,  sa.,  charged  with  a 

tilting-spear  of  the  first,  for  Cahmichael  of  Carse- 

PHERiNE. 

VI.  Erm.  a  chev.,  chequy,  ar.  and  sa.,  between  three 
boars'  heads,  couped  of  the  last,  muzzled  gu.,  within 
a  bordure  nebulee,   of  tlie  second,    for    Fouues    of 

RlTSCOTTIE. 

^^I.  Quavterl)',  1st  and  4th,  az.,  a  stag's  head  cabosscd, 
or.  ;  2ud  and  3rd,  ar.,  three  human  legs,  armed 
ppr.,  united  in  tlie  centre  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
thigh,  triangularly  flexed,  garnished  and  spurred,  of 
the  second;  in  surtout,  an  escutcheon,  erm.,  charged 
with  a  stag's  head  cabosscd,  sa.,  within  a  bordure, 
pallettee,   of  the  third,   for  Mackenzie  of  Ceaio- 

KALL. 

VIII.  Erm.,  a  fesse,  sa.,  charged  with  a  spear,  ar..  the 
point  to  th(!  de.\tcr  side,  between  three  boars'  heads 
erect,   and  erased,   of   the  second,    for  Goudo.\  of 

SORUIF,. 

Siippoi/rrs.  On  the  dexter,  a  war-horse,  arg.,  com- 
pletely armed  for  the  field,  ppr.,  garnished,  or.  ;  on  the 
sinister,  a  stag  of  the  second,  attired,  andducally  gorged, 
of  the  third. 

Crest.  A  war-horse's  head  and  neck,  couped,  ar., 
armed  and  biidled,  ppr.,  garnished,  or. 

Motto.    Virtutc  non  verbis. 


Freer  :  as  l^orne  by  George  Freer, 
Esq.,  of  Glasgo\v. 

Arms.  Arg.  a  saltire  az.  in  chief  a  mullet  and  in  base 
a  martlet. 

Crest.    A  swan  ppr. 
Molto.    Non  sine  periculo. 

FoQUETT :  l\Iajor  William  Foquett,  of 
Stride  i louse,  and  J.  J.  Foiiuett,  E.?q.,  of 
Newport,  who.se  family  Iia.s  been  some  time 
established  in  tlie  Isle  of  AV'ight,  bear  for 

Arms.    Arg.  a  squirrel  sejant  eracliing  a  nut  i)pr.,  a 
bordure  az.   charged  with  eight  fleurs-de-lis  of  the  field. 
Crest.    A  squirrel  as  in  tlie  arms. 


IIe.vrn,  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  a  very  old 
family,  recorded  in  "  the  Visitations." 

Arms.  Quarterly  1st  and  4th,  az.  a  lion  holding  a 
eaduceus  or.  on  a  chief  vert,  a  heron  arg.  ;  2ndand:ird, 
per  pale  gu.  and  az.  on  a  chev.  between  three  herons  arg. 
as  many  cinquefoils  sa. 

Creft.  1st.  Out  of  a  ducal  coronet  or.  a  heron's  head 
and  neck  ppr. ;  2ud.  a  pelican  in  her  piety  ppr. 

Motto.    Ardua  petit  ardea. 


KiKKPATRiCK :  as  borne  by  George 
KiincPATRiCK,  Esq.,  of  Mount  Pleasant,  and 
Sandrock,  Isle  of  Wight. 

Arms.  Arg.  a  saltire  az.  on  a  chief  of  the  last,  three 
cushions  or. 

Crest.  A  hand  holding  a  dagger  in  pale,  distilling 
drops  of  blood. 

Motto  over  the  Crest.     I  niak  siccar. 


Johnson  :    Osmond    Johnson,   Esq ,   of 
Wroxall  Cross,  Isle  of  ^Vight,  bears  for 

Arms.    Arg.  a  saltire  sa.  a  mullet  in  base,  on  a  chief 
gu.  three  cushions  or. 
Crest.    A  spur  erect  winged  or. 

This  family  has  been  settled  sometime  in 
the  I.5lc  of  Wiglit. 


Bassett  :  James  White  Bassett,  Esq., 
of  Newport,  brother  of  the  late  Sir  R.  Bas- 
sett, Kniglit,  bears  for 

Arms.  Or.  three  piles  gu.  on  a  canton  arg.  a  griffin 
scKreant  vert. 

Ci  est.    Out  of  a  ducal  coronet  or.  a  boar's  head  gu. 


Cooke,  of  Bcllecroft,  Isle  of  Wight,  an 
ancient  family  of  that  Island,  now  repre- 
sented by  John  Cooke,  Esq.,  of  Bellecroft. 

Arms.  Erm.  on  a  bend  cottiscd  gu.  three  lions  passant 
guardantor.  I:mpaling  for  Major,  viz.,  gu.  an  anchor 
ppr.  on  a  chief  or.,  three  roses  of  the  first. 

Crest.    A  wolf's  head  erased. 

Motto.    Fortiter  et  recte. 


Dennett,  of  the  Isle  of  AVight;  settled 
there  for  several  centuries. 

Arms.     Sa.  guttee  d'eau,  a  canton  erm. 
Crest.     A  boar's  head  erased. 
Motto.     Per  Dei  providentiam. 


Sawyer;  (as  borne  by  Charles  Richard 
John  Satvyer,  Esq.,  of  East  Cowes  Castle, 
Isle  of  AVight),  a  scion  of  the  ancient  family 
of  Sawyer,  of  Ilcywood,  Berkshire. 

Arms.    Az.  a  fesse  chequy  or.  and  sa.  between  three 
seapies  arg. 
Ci  est.    \  talbot  on  scent,  ppr. 
Miilto.     Cherches  et  tu  trouveras. 


IIow;  as  borne  by  James  and  AYii.liam 
IIow,    Esqrs.,    of    Brook    House,    Isle    of 

AYight. 

Arms.    Or.  on   a   fesse  between   three  wolfs'  heads 
couped  sa.,  a  crescent. 
Crest.    A  wolf's  head  as  in  the  arms. 

The  lineage  of  this  family  is  clearly  trace- 
able to  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  To 
Robert  IIow,  King  Charles  I.  gave  a  signet 
ring,  which  is  still  in  the  custody  of  a  de- 
scendant, Mrs.  AVallace,  and  on  the  same 
gentleman's  son,  also  named  Robert,  his 
iMajesty  bestowed  his  cane,  Avlncli  is  now 
possessed  by  another  descendant,  Thomas 
Cooke,  Esq.,  of  Newclose.  (^ee  Gentle- 
mans  Magazine,  1846.) 

AVallace  ;  as  borne  by  the  Rev.  Allan 
AA'allace,  A.jNI  ,  i\laster  of  the  Free  Gram 
mar   School,   Newport;    Chaplahi  to   11. M. 
Forces  in  the  Isle  of  AVight. 

Arms.  Gu.  a  lion  rampt.  arg.  within  a  bordure  com- 
pony  of  the  second  and  az. 

Crest.  An  arm  in  armour  cmhowed,  in  the  hand  a 
dagger,  all  ppr. 

Motto.    Libertas  est  optima  rerum. 


BiDWELL,  of  Thetford,  Norfolk. 

Arms.    Gyronny  of  four  or,   and  gu.   four  roundles, 
charged  \^it"h  as  many  martlets,  all  counterchanged. 
C;  £•.«/.     A  niaitlct  ppr. 


Dixon,  of  Page  Hall,  Ecclcsfield,  AV.  R. 
Yorkshire,  as  borne  by  James  Di.nlon  Esq., 
of  that  place, 

Arms.  Per  pale  az.  and  gu.  a  bend  engrailed  arg. 
between  two  plates,  on  a  chief  of  the  third  a  lose  of  tiio 
second,  between  two  tortcaux. 
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Crest.  On  a  wreatli  of  the  colours  an  arm  embowed, 
vested  az.  sem6e  of  plates,  cuff  arg.,  the  hand  grasping  a 
chaplet  of  roses  ppr. 

Motto.    Fide  et  constantiS. 


BoRRER,.  of  Heiilield,  Sus.sex,  descended 
from  William  Boner,  of  Kiusper,  in  that 
county,  who  married  in  1693  Sarali  Smith, 
of  Hurst  Pierpoint,  and  now  represented  by 
William  Borrer,  Esq.,  of  Barrow  Hill, 
Henfield. 

William    Borrer,     of  =  1C93,   Sarah    Smith,     of    Hurst 
Ruspei-,  CO.  Susse.x.    I  Pierpoint. 


William,  of  ^  Elizabeth.      John, 

of- 

^  Susanna. 

Rasper.      1 
1 

Rusper. 

_A_ 

! 
William  Borrer,  - 

=  Barbara,   dau. 

John,   of 

of  PakjTis 

and  coheir  of 

Ditchling, 

Manor,    Sussex, 

Edw.  Ilardes, 

and  other 

purchased    in 

of     Al  bourne 

issue. 

1783. 

House. 

William  Borrer,  = 

-  iSIary,        dau. 

1 
John,  of 

1 
Oth^r 

of  Pakj'ns, 

and  iicirof  Na- 

Henfield, 

issue. 

High  Sheriff  of 

thaniel    Lind- 

Susse.x. 

Sussex,     A.D. 

flekl,  of  Hurst 

1801. 

Pierpoint. 

William     Bon-  = 

=     Elizabeth, 

John,      of 

1 

Na- 

itER,    Esq.,     of 

dau.    of    Na- 

Portslade, 

thaniel, 

Henfield, 

thaniel     Hall, 

Susse.lv, 

of  Pa- 

F.R.S.,   F.L.S. 

Esq. 

J.P.,       m. 

kj-ns. 

three 

J-.  1'.,  m. 

times,  and 

Mary 

has    issue. 

•Anne, 
dau.     of 
Richard 
Weekes, 

Esq., 
and    las 

issue, 
one   sou 
and  two 

daus. 

I  I  I  I  I 


1 

William,    of 

I 

Ann,     jrt. 

Brook    Hill, 

Eardlev    Ni- 

CowfoUl, 

cholas  Hall, 

M.A.  J. P.,  m. 

Esq.,      of 

Margaret, dau. 

Portslade. 

of  J.H.Borrcr, 

2. 

Fanny,     m. 

Esq.,  of  Brigh- 

Rev. Charles 

ton,    and    has 

Hunlop,M.A. 

two   sons  and 

vicar  of  Hen- 

two daus. 

field,  dec. 

2 

.  Dawson. 

3. 

Elizabeth. 

3 

.  Liiidfield. 

4 

Isabel. 

5 

Adelaide. 

Arms.  Az.  a  lion  rampt.  crminois,  holding  an  auger 
(Borer)  ppr.,  in  his  dexter  paw  a  clievron  ai'g.,  charged 
with  three  iiiescocheons  of  the  field,  the  centre  bearing 
a  white  rose  seeded  and  pointed  ppr.  QuAnxEniNo  Har- 
DREss  or  Hardes. 

Crest.  A  buck's  head  ppr,  erased,  fretty  arg.  holding 
an  auger  ppr.  in  his  mouth. 

Motto.    Fide  laboro. 


Borrer,  as  borne  by  the  Eev.  Carey 
Hampton  Boruer,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Hurst 
Pierpoint,  only  son  of  Nathaniel  Borrer,  Esq., 
of  Pakyns,  and  nepliew  of  the  present  Wil- 
liam Borrer,  Esq.,  of  Henfield. 

/Irni.i  and  Crest  same  as  the  preceding. 

Motto.    Fide  et  caritale  laboro. 


Evans. — Herefordshire,  as  borne  by 
Thomas  Evans,  of  the  city  of  Hereford, 
and  Sufton  Court,  Herefordshire,  Esquire,  a 
deputy-lieutenant  of  the  county,  descended 
paternally  from  an  ancient  family,  proprietors 
of  estates  m  Wales,  and  maternally  for  several 
generations,  from  Ecclesiastics  of  the  diocese 
and  cathedral  church  of  Hereford.  His  ma- 
ternal grandfather,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Watkins, 
A.M.,  was  vicar  of  Wellington  (1769),  and 
vicar  of  Brin.sop  (1775),  afterwards  rector  of 
Weston,  near  Ross  (177G),  and  prebendary  of 
Warham  and  Aylstone  (1782) ;  his  (the  Rev. 
Thomas  Watkins')  father  was  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Watkins,  B.C.L.,  rector  of  Kjiill  (1717),  and 
also  rector  of  Byton,  near  Presteigne  (1727), 
and  afterwards  rector  of  Tretyre  and  jMieliael- 
church  (1730),  and  vicar  of  Callow  and  Dew- 
sale  (1737),  who  married  (1734),  Frances,  the 
daughter  of  Peter  Richards,  of  Evenjobb, 
CO.  Radnor,  Esq.  This  gentleman  (the  Rev. 
Thomas  Watkins,  B.C.L.)  was  only  son  of 
the  Rev.  William  Watkins,  rector  of  Aston, 
near  Ludlow  (1677),  by  his  wife.  Miss  Hos- 
kins,  of  Aymestry. 

]Mr.  p]vans'  paternal  grandfather,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Evans,  M.A.,  was  rector  of  Bishop- 
stone  and  Gazor  (1776),  and  a  magistrate 
of  the  CO.  of  Hereford.  He  married  Miss 
Finch,  only  child  and  heiress  of  Edward 
Finch,  of  Watford,  Herts,  Esq.  He  was 
eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Evans,  A.j\r., 
in  the  commission  of  the  peace  for  Hereford- 
shire, vicar  of  Dilwyn  (1732),  prebendary 
ofMoreton  and  Whaddon  (1756),  vicar  of 
Weobly  (1759),  vicar  of  Bromyard  (1760), 
and  vicar  of  King's  Pyon  and  Birley  (1767), 
by  Jane  liis  wife,  kinswoman  of  Robert 
Soutliey,  Poet  Laureate,  and  daughter  of 
John  Tyler,  Esq.,  of  Dihvj'u,  High  SherilF  of 
Herefordshire  in  1729.  The  last-mentioned 
Rev.  Thomas  Evans  was  second  son  of  the 
Rev.  Morgan  Evans,  B.C.L.  (whose  eldest 
son,  the  Rev.  John  Evans,  was  Archdeacon 
of  Llandaff  (1722),  and  Canon  Residentiary 
of  Hereford  Cathedral),  and  which  Morgan 
Evans  was  rector  of  Richards  Castle  (1696), 
vicar  of  Weobly  (1704),  vicar  of  Newland- 
with-Coleford  and  Breaham  (Gloucestershire 
(1710),  Prebendary  of  St.  Dubrhius  in 
Llandaff  Cathedral  (1713),  and  also  Chan- 
cellor of  Llandaff  (1718),  was  a  magistrate  for 
the  CO.  of  Hereford,  and  cousin  and  legatee  in 
the  will  of  the  Right  Rev.  John  Tyler,  D.D., 
Avho  was  Dean  of  Hereford  (1692),  and  also 
(1706),  Bishop  of  Llandaff. 

Aims.  Quarterly,  1st  and 4th,  per  fesse  nebuly  ermine 
and  sable,  tliree  boars'  heads  in  chief  and  one  in  base, 
erased  counterchanged,  for  Ev.\ns.  2nd  and  3rd  arg.  two 
chevronels,  and  in  chief  three  gryphons  passant  az.,  for 
Finch. 

Crest,  on  a  wreath  of  the  colours  a  lioit  rampt. 
reguardant,  bendy  of  sLx  ermine  and  sable,  sup- 
porting a  tilting  spear  erect  ppr.  cnfiled  with  a  boar's 
head  erased  sable. 

Mr.  Evans  bcar.s  an  escutcheon  of  pretence  in  right  of 

a 
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his  wife,  Mary  Rogers,  deceased,  only  child  and  heiress 
of  the  late  John  Rogers,  Esq.,  citizen  and  alderman  of 
Hereford,  viz. ;  Per  chcv.  enjp-ailcd  or.  and  gii.  in 
chief,  two  stags  trippant  sable  and  in  base  a  ileur-de- 
lis  of  the  first. 


Washington,  of  AVashington,  co.    Diir- 
liam,  Whitfield  and  Wavton,  co.  Lancaster, 
Sulgrave,  co.    Northampton,  and    America. 
The  name  of  Washington  originated    from 
a   manor    bearing   tlie   appellation,    in    the 
county  of  Durham,  and  occurs  so  far  back 
as  the    13th  century,  when    it   appears    to 
have  been  assumed  by  AVilliara    de    Hert- 
burn,    whose    male    descendants     held    the 
lands  until  about  the    year  1400 ;    at    that 
period  they  were  conveyed  by  mairiage  to 
Sir  William  Tempest  of  Stella,  by  Dionisia, 
only    daughter  and  heir  of    William  Wes- 
pyngton,  of  Wessyngton.     Though  the  main 
stem  then  expired,  branches  still  flourished 
in  Durham,  and  soon  spread  themselves  into 
the  neighbouring  counties  of  Lancaster  and 
York.      One   of  the   Durham  house,  John 
de  Wessyngton,  attained  considerable  emi- 
nence as  a  scholar  and  divine,  and  was  elected 
Prior  of  Durliam  in  141G.     Nor  was  he  the 
only  man  of  learning  of  the  race.     Joseph 
Washington,  a  skilful  lawyer  of  Gray's  Lm, 
"  who,"   says  Thoresby,  "  is   to  be  remem- 
bered  among  the  authors,   wrote  the  first 
volume  of  Modern  Reports,"  an  abridgment 
of  the  Statutes  and  other  esteemed  Avoiks. 
With  these  brief  details  of  the  early  inhe- 
ritors of  the  name,  we  shall  proceed  to  tlie 
immediate  ancestry  of  the  American  Wash- 
ingtons.     Their  first   recorded  ancestor  was 
John  Washington  of  Whitfield,  in  J.anca- 
shire,  who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the 
15th  century,  and  had  two   sons,  John,  avIio 
inherited  the  patrimonial  lands  at  Wliitficld  ; 
and  Robert,  who  settled  at  Warton,  in  the 
same  county,  and  married  three  wives ;  by 
the  first  of  whom  he  was  father  of  John 
Washington,  Esq.,  of  Warton,  who,   mar- 
rying Margaret,  sister  of  Sir  Thomas  Kitson, 
Alderman  of  London,  left  a  son  and  successor, 
Lawrence  Washington,  Esq.,  of  Gray's 
Inn,   Mayor  of  Northampton,  in   1532  and 
1545,  to   whom  Henry  Vlll.  granted  the 
manor  of  Sulgrave,  parcel  of  the  dissolved 
priory  of  St.  Andrew,  near  that  town.    Law- 
rence   married  Anne,   daughter   of    Robert 
Pargiter,  of  Gret worth,  and  dying  in  1584, 
left  with    several  daughters,  one   of  whom 
■wedded  Abel    Makepeace,   Esq.,  two  sons, 
Robert,  his  heir,  and  Lawrence,  of  Garsdon, 
Wilts,  who  received  the   honour  of  knight- 
hood, and  was   father  of  J^awrence  Wash- 
ington, Esq.,  of  Garsdon,  Avhose  only  daughter 
and  heiress  Elizabetli,  married  Roljert  Shir- 
ley, Earl  Ferrers. 

Robert  Washington,  Esq.,  the  eldest 
son  of  Lawrence,  the  grantee  of  Sulgrave, 
inherited  that  manor,  but  subsequent!  v,  a,  d. 


1610,  in  conjunction  with  his  eldest  son,  sold 
it  to  his  nephew,  Lawrence  Makepeace,  Esq., 
of  the  Inner  Temple.  By  Elizabeth,  his 
wife,  daughter  and  heir  of  Walter  I^ight,  Esq., 
of  Radway,  Robert  Washington  had  a  large 
family,  the  eldest  son  of  which,  Lawrence 
Washington,  Esq ,  removed,  on  the  sale  of 
Sulgrave,  to  Brington,  where  he  died  in 
1G16_._  He  m.  in  1588,  Margaret,  daughter 
of  William  Butler,  Esq.,  of  Tighes,  in  Sussex, 
and  had  three  sons,  Sir  William  AVashington, 
Kt.,  of  Packington,  co.  Leicester,  wito  m. 
Anne  A^illiers,  half  sister  of  George,  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  and  John  and  Lawrence 
Washington,  Avho  both  sought  their  fortunes 
in  the  New  World,  purchased  lands  in  A^ir- 
ginia,  and  became  successful  planters  there. 
The  elder,  who  was  employed  in  a  military 
command  against  the  Indians,  and  rose  to 
the  rank  of  Colonel,  was  father,  by  Anne 
Pope,  his  wife,  of  Lawrence  AA^vsiiington, 
of  Bridges  Creek,  in  Westmoreland  county, 
A'irginia,  who  m.  Mildred,  daughter  of  Col. 
Augustine  AVarner,  and  died  in  1G97,  leaving 
two  sons,  John  and  Augustine  :  the  latter, 
who  died  12th  April,  1743,  at  the  age  of  49, 
Avas  father,  by  Mary  his  second  wife,  of 
General  George  "  AVashington,  Com- 
MANDER-iN-CiiiiiF,  and  First  President 
OF  THE  United  States  of  America. 

Anns.  Arg.  two  bars,  in  chief  three  mullets  of  the 
second. 

Ciest.  A  raven,  with  wings  indorsed  ppr.  issuant  out 
of  a  ducal  coronet,  or.  Soon  after  Genei'al  Washington 
became  President,  an  interesting  correspondence  took 
place  between  him  and  Sir  Isaac  Heard,  tlien  Garter,  on 
the  subject  of  the  Washington  pedigree  and  arms. 


Swan,  of  Baldwinstown,  co.  AA^exford. 
This  family  is  of  very  ancient  extraction, 
being  of  Danish  origin ;  a  Danisli  noble- 
man, Swain,  having  early  settled  in  the 
south-eastern  portion  of  England.  The 
Swans  occiu  twice  in  Doomsday  Book, 
as  landowners,  and  as  early  as  the  re'gn 
of  Richard  II.,  they  wrote  themselves 
"gentlemen,"  as  appears  from  the  ancient 
deeds.  John  Swan,  of  Southfleet,  co. 
Kent,  sat  as  Baron  for  the  Borough  of 
Sandwich,  in  the  reigns  of  Heniy  A"I.,  Ed- 
ward IV.,  and  Richard  III.  The  family 
held  large  possessions  in  the  county  of  Kent, 
including  the  manors  of  Swanscombe, 
Delisted,  Sutton,  Denton,*  &c. ;  their  chief 
seats  being  Hook  Place,  in  Southfleet,  the 
residence  of  the  elder  branch  (from  which 
Swan  of  Baldwinstown  claims  descent),  and 
Lydd,  and  afterwards  A\'3'e,  and  Denton 
Court,  the  places  of  location  of  the  younger 
In-anch.f  Both  these  English  branches  liave 
become  extinct,  the  former  in  the  person  of 

*  ITasted's  History  of  Kent. 

t  This  branch  inter-married  with  the  Derings,  Boys, 
Twisdcns,  &c.,  all  families  of  bigh  extraction  and  great 
antlcjuity  in  the  county  of  Kent.  Vide  Berry's  County 
Genealogies,  Kent. 
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Sir  William  Swan,  Bart.,  wlio  died,  s.p., 
1712  ;  the  latter  in  that  of  Edward  Swan, 
son  of  Sir  Francis  Swan,  of  Denton  Court, 
who  died,  s.^j.  m.  cir.  1643.  Joseph  Per- 
ciVAL  Swan,  the  present  possessor  of 
Baldwinstown  (the  representative  of  the 
Irish  branch),  claims  to  be  also  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Soiithfleet  family,  being 
lineally  descended  from  the  John  Swan  of 


that  place,  who,  as  above  stated,  sat  for  the 
borough  of  Sandwich  in  the  reigns  of  Henry 
VI.,  Edward  IV.,  and  liichard  HI.  (Jo- 
seph Percival  Swan,  being  the  eighth  in 
lineal  descent  from  John  Swan,  who  went 
to  Ireland  with  Essex  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  (cir.  1598),  in  a  military  capacity, 
and  founded  the  Irish  brancli,  and  who  was  a 
great-great-grandson  of  tlie  above  John.) 


John  Swan  sat  as  Baron  for  the  ■Boroiifrh  of 
Saiidwicli,  Kent,  in  reigns  of  Henry  VI.,  E(h\ard 
IV.,  and  Richard  III.,  acquired  "tlie  Manor  of 
Swanscombe,  ob.   1490  (cir.) 


John  Swan  piescnted  tlie  large  bell  to  the  church 
of  Southiicet,  ob.  cir.  1550. 


Thomas  Swan. 


Thomas  Swan,  ob.   15G0-1. 


Sir  William  Swan,  Kut.,  of  Ilookplace,  ob.  1G12. 


Sir  Thomas  Swan,  Knt ,  acquired  and  afterwards  dis- 
posed of  the  Manor  of  Sutton,  died  seized  of  the  Manors 
of  Densted  and  Swanscombe  ;   Knighted  at  Theobald's 
Iim,  11th  Jan.,  IG30.     Resided  at  Ilookplace. 


Sir  William  Swan,  Bart.,  resided  at  Hookplace,  created 

a  Baronet  in  1CG6   (ISth  Charles  11.),  m  Hester  Ogle. 

Sold  Swanscombe  to  the  Lovelaces,  ob.  1G89. 


Sir  William  Swan,  Bart.,  sold  Ilookplace  to  the  Har- 
ringtons,    m.    Cecilia ,   afterwards   the    wife    of 

Sir  Thomas  Peyton,  of  Knolton  :    ob.  1712,  and  is  in- 
terred,  as  is  his   mother  Lady   Hester  Swan,   in  the 
church  of  St.  Nicholas,  Southfleet.     lie  left  no  i.ssue. 


John  Swan  went  to  Ireland  in  arailitary  capacity  under 

Essex  {temp.  Elizabeth)  1598,  founded  the  Irish  branch, 

ob.  1009. 


William  Swan,  ob.  cir.  1G37. 


Joseph  Swan,  of  Tombrean,  second  son. 


John  Swan.  To  him  was  granted  in  1G57  the  Bald- 
winstown estate,  including  the  Manor  oflvilcoaii,  the 
Townlands  of  Baldwinstown,  Russellstown,  and  nu- 
merous others  situate  in  the  Barony  of  Bargy,  co. 
of  Wexford  (which  had  become  forfeited  to  thc'Crown 
on  the  attainder  of  the  Keatinges  for  high  treason). 
lie  was  confirmed  in  this  grant  by  patent  under  the 
Act  of  Settlement,  19th  Charles  II.,  1G66.  He  died 
1703  :  in.  Sarah,  dau.  of  Richard  Rowe,  of  Ballyharty, 
CO.  ■\Vexford. 


John  Swan,   m.  Catharme,  dau.  of  John  Clianmey,  of 
Shilelagh,  co.  Wicklow,  ob.  1712. 

John  Swan,  lived  at  Rath,  co.  Wicklow,  ob.  1730. 


John  Swan,  eldest  son,  m.  Barbara,  dau.  of  Percival 
Ilimt,  of  Dublin,  ob.  1757. 


Johix  Swan,    ob.   1783,  unmarried,   succeeded  by  his 
brother, 


Josepli  Swan,  m.  Anne,  dau  of  Joseph  Swan,  of  Tom- 
brean, CO.  Wicklow  ;  lived  atBuckstown,  co.  Wicklow, 
ob.  1799. 


Percival  Swan,  m.  Penelope,  dau.  of  Richard  Waddy, 

of  Ki'.maeoe,  co.  Wexford,  and  sister  of  C.  Waddy,  late 

M.P.  for  the  county  of  Wexford,  died  1834,  leaving 

issue, 


Joseph  Percival  Swan,   the  Richard  Waddy,  a  Barrister, 

presentpossessor  of  Baldwins-  m.  Barbara,  dau.  of  S.Symes, 

town,    m.    Catharine  Rhoda,  Esq.,of  Hill  view,  co.  Wicklow, 
dau.  of  Benjamin  Riky,  Esq.,  and  has  issue. 

late  of  BalljTioe,   co.  Carlow, 
and  of  the  city  of  DubUn. 

Arms.    Ak.  a  chev.  or.  between  three  swans  ppr. 

Crest.    A  swan  ppr.  rousant,  ducally  gorged,  and  chained,  or. 

Motto.    Sit  nomcn  decus. 


Anue,  m.  to  Lieut. -Col.  E,  N. 
W^Uford,  R.A. 


Penelope. 
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Williams,   of  Cowley  Grove,  Hillingdon,  IMiddlesex,  and  Cote,  in  the  Parish  of  Bamp- 
ton,  Oxon,  now  represented  by  Benjamin  Williams,  Esq.,  of  Cowley  Grove. 


Sir  David  Williajis,  luit.,  of  Ham  Court,  Bampton;  of  Kingston  House,  Berks;  and  of  Gwern5'^•ct,  Brecknock- 
shire; created  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Iving-'s  Bench  in  1G03.  Born  circa  1548.  Died  .in  1C12.  Married, 
1st,  Margaret,  dau.  of  John  Games,  of  Abcrbran,  by  a  dau.  of  Sir  William  Vaughan,  of  Porthaml ;  2nd,  Dorothy, 
dau.  of  Oliver  AVellsborn,  Esq.,  of  East  Hanney,  Berks,  and  ^-idow  of  John  Latton,  Esq.,  of  Kingston,  but  by  her  he 

had  no  issue. 


Ann,  w.  Tho- 
mas   Gwyn, 
of 
Trecastle. 


Sophia,      m, 
—  AVigmorc, 
of     Topton, 
Hereford- 
shire. 


Henry,  of  Gwern5'^•et,  created  a  Baronet  in 
1614,  "m.  Eleanor,  dau.  of  Eustace  Whiting, 
of  AVhitney,  Herefordshire.  His  gi-andson. 
Sir  AValter,  the  h\st  baronet,  died  sine 
prole,  -whereupon  the  estate  of  Gwernyvet 
descended  to  his  niece,  Elizabeth,  who  m. 
Sir  Edward  "Williams,  Knt.,  of  Tallyn,  M.P. 
for  Brccloiockshire.  Slie  was  maternal  an- 
cestor of  Colonel  Wood,  M.P.  for  Breck- 
nock, the  present  owner  of  Gwernyvet. 


Thomas,    of 
Cockthorp, 
near  Cote, 
Oxon,   after- 
wards of 
Corndou, 
Glou.,     born 
1582,  d.  21st 

Oct.,  163G, 

and  buried  at 

Aberloveney. 

Ancestor    of  Sir 

Da\id  Williams, 

of  Rose  Hill, 

Herts,  d.  in 

1798. 


Roger,  of 
Gaer,  near 
Brecon,  m.  a 
dau.  of  Paul 
Delahay,  wi- 
dow of  I'arry 
of  Trebar- 
ried,  and  had 
issue, 


Robert,      of 
Cabal  va, 
Hereford- 
shire,   m., 
and  had   is- 
sue one  dau. 
and  one  son, 
Henry,  who 
7)1,  a  dau.  of 
Sir     Robert 
Whiting, 
Knight. 


Margaret,  m. 

Thomas 

Powell,  of 

Kylhepste. 


Roger. 


Roger,  of 
Ystradgun- 
las,  ob.  1679. 


Thomas,     of 
Llyswen. 


Richard, 
buried  at 
Bampton, 
Nov.  23, 
1G62. 


Walter,  in.  a  dau.  of 

Walter  Vaughan,   of 

BrjTigwyn, 

iu  Radnorshire. 


Peter. 


Amie. 


John,  purchased 
one  "yard"  (or 
40  acres)  of  free- 
hold land  at 
Cote,  oftheMed- 
hop  family,  and 

in  1658,  one 

"  yard  "-and-a- 

half  of  life -land 

of    Mr.    Horde. 

His  T\-ife  Ann  ad- 

,  ministered  in 

1679. 


I 
Richard,     d. 
in    his    mi- 
nority. 


Jolm,  of  Cote, 
purchased  addi- 
tional  land  of  Mr. 

IMedhop,  and 
half-a-"yard"  of 

Jlr.  Richard 
Keen.  He  died 
of  small-pox,  in 
the  piime  of  life, 
and  was  buried 
at  Bampton  Ch., 
Oct.,  1603.  His 
■wife  I\Iartha  sur- 
vived him. 


IMargaret. 


Roger,  of  Gaer. 

DaAdd,  of   Gaer, 

</.    1767.     Cathe- 
rine, his  wife.  d. 
in  1783. 

Da^-id,   of  Gaer, 

d.   in   1783,   and 

his  son  David  d. 

an  infant. 

Rachel,  dau.  and 
heiress,  m.  Wil- 
liam   Jlep-ick, 
Attorney,     Jler- 
thyr  i'ydvil. 


John,  6.  about  1669.    Iu  1700 

he  sold  the  free  land,  called 

"Medh6p's    land,"     to     his 

brother  Richard. 


Richard,  i.  in  1671.  Mr.  Jo- 
seph  Williams,  of  Ham  Court, 
who  d.  unmarried  in  1802, 
■was  his  grandson  and  heir. 
Mr.  Jolm  Williams,  of  Old 
Shifford,  was  his  fourth  son. 


James,  ivas  christened  at 
Bampton,  Jan.  1,  1674.  He 
K.  Mary,  the  yotuigest  dau. 
of  JohuAVillianis  the  younger, 
of  Cote.  His  will  'is  dated 
AprU  18,  1728.  He  died 
shortly  afterwards. 


Adin,  born  lOSO. 
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James,  of  the  Manor-house,  South- 
leigh,  yeoman,  b.  1711.  He  married 
Miss  Mary  Peck,  -wlio  d.  March  5, 
1775.  In  1767,  Mr.  James  Williams 
sold  his  interest  in  liis  mother's 
land  at  Aston,  to  bis  brother  Ben- 
jamin. He  died  July  10,  1785.  He 
"was  grandfather  of  Sir  James  'Wil- 
liams, of  Gothic  Lodge,  Kentish 
Town,  -who  d.  in  IS-! 8,  and  father 
of  James,  of  Dawley  Lodge. 


Denjamin,  of  Bampton,  J.  1718,  d. 
January  27,  1792,  aged  74.  He  to. 
Martha,  dau.  of  Thomas  Hunt, 
Esq.,  of  High  Wycombe,  who  was 
h.  1714,  and  d.  August  20th,  1760, 
aged  46.  He  m.  afterwards  Miss 
Rebecca  Roberts,  but  by  her  he 
had  no  issue. 


Martha,  h.  about  1720,  m.  Mr.  John 
Ridge,  who  died  September  1,  1760. 
He  was  ruicle  to  Elizabeth  Ridge, 
Viscountess  Ashbrook,  grandmo- 
ther to  the  present  Duchess  of 
Marlborough.  His  dau.  Mary  m. 
Mr.  John  Williams,  of  Old  Shifford. 


Elizabeth,  b.  July,  1741,  d.  January 
17,  1828,  aged  87;  m.  Mr.  Thomas 
Coombe,  of  Cote,  who  was  b.  in 
1732,  and  d.  February  17,  1819,  aged 
87,  sine  prole. 


Ann,  d.  October  3,  1825,  aged  78 ; 
VI.  John  Hughes,  Esq.,  of  Bristol, 
merchant,  February,  25,  1772,  who 
d.  Oct.  17,  1808,  aged  59,  and  was 
buried  at  BuckweU  Chmxhyard, 
Somerset. 


Samuel,  b.  1749,  d.  on  Christmas 
Day,  1790,  aged  40.  He  lived  at 
Bampton,  but  removed  to  Reading 
in  February,  17S3.  He  m.  Alary, 
dau.  of  Thomas  Fletcher,  Esq.,  of 
Abingdon,  b.  in  1744,  d.  at  Abing- 
don, Jmie  1, 1819,  aged  74. 


Elizabeth,  m.  Edward 
Leader,  Esq.,  of  Wooton, 
and  of  North  Court, 
Abingdon.  He  d.  Oct. 
27,  1S33,  aged  61,  sine 
IJrole. 


Benjamin,  of  Hill-Hall, 
1!  ending,  and  subse- 
quently of  North  Court, 
Abingdon,  who  was  b. 
May  29,  1770,  and  d. 
December  1,  1840,  aged 
seventy-six. 


Tliomas,  of  Campden 
HUl,  then  of  Cowley 
Grove,  6.  December,  12, 
1773.  In  1800  he  ??;.  his 
relative,  Violetta,  dau.  of 
Mr.  John  WUliams,  of 
Old  Shilford.  He  cUed 
Jan.  3,  1852. 


Mar}',  Hannah,  and  Martha. 


Benjamin,  of 

BjTon 
House,  Har- 
row, then  of 
the  Lodge, 
Uillingdon, 
F.S  A.,    6. 
1803,    m.    in 
1826,Matilda 
Sarah,    dau. 
of  William 
Davies,  Esq., 

of  Pem- 
brokeshire, 
who  d.  Feb., 
1840. 


Violetta,    m. 
Rev.  Russell 

Skinner, 
M.A.,  Rector 
of  SweSUug, 

Suffolk. 


Thomas 
Coombe, 
Clerk,  LL.B. 
m.  Elizabeth 
Blacker.dau. 
of  John  Ni- 
cholson, I'sq. 
of  Stramore 
House,  CO. 
Down. 


I 
I 

Rebecca,   m. 
Rev.  Theyre 
T.  Smith, 
M.A.,  Hul- 
sean  Lec- 
turer,  Vicar 
of  Wj-mond- 
ham,    and 
Canon  of 
Norfolk. 


Caleb,  Clerk, 
M.A  , Rector 

of  Newha- 
ven,  Sussex, 

m.  Fanny, 
dau.  of  Rev. 

Thomas 
Heathcote,of 

Shaw  Hill, 

Melksham. 


Joshua,  Bar- 

rister-at- 

Law,  m.  1st, 

Lucy,  dau.  of 

William 

Strange, 

Esq. ;  2nd, 

Elvira  Anna, 

dau.  of  Col. 

Pownoll 

Phipps, 

H.E.I.C. ; 

3rd,  Martha, 

dau.  of  Rev. 

Cyprian 
Thompson, 
of  Fazeley. 


Josiah  Dore, 
of  Pierce 
Williams, 
Hatfield- 
Broad-Oak, 
m.    1st,    So- 
phia, dau.  of 
Wm.  Smith, 
Esq.,   of 
Brighton ; 
2nd,    Emma 
Mary,  dau. 
of  Re'v.  Hen. 
Budd,Rector 
of  White 
Roothing. 


Esther  Phil- 
lips, m.  Rev. 
Richard  Cox 
Hales,  M.A. 
She   d.   Feb 

26,  1847, 
shortly  after 
the  birth  of 

her  dau., 

Esther  Cox 

Hales. 


Matilda.        Mary  Violetta.        Emily.        Benjamin  Hughes. 


Frederick,  R.N., 
b.  Dec.,   1829. 

Arms.    Quarterly,  1st  and  4th  ;    sable,  a  chevron,   argent,  between  three  spears'  heads  argent,  imbrued,  gules; 
2nd  and  3rd,  argent,  three  cocks  gules,  combed,  legged,  and  jelloped,  or. 
Crest.    A  cock,  as  in  the  arms. 
Motto.    Laus  Deo. 


Thomas  of  Pantygof,  Llanllawddog, 
Caei-marthen.shire. — The  Rev.  Richard 
James  Harries  Thomas,  M.A.,  St.  Peter's, 
Hammersraitli,  Loudon,  and  his  brother, 
"VViLLiAM  GwvNNE  Stedjian  Tiiomas,  are 
the  only  sons  of  William  Thomas  (baptized 
at  Abergwdlli,  4th  January,  1789),  of  Panty- 
gof in  the  county,  and  of  the  county  Borough, 
of  Caermarlhen,  merchant,  by  Dorothy,  his 
first  wife  (w.  at  St.  Peter's,  6th  September, 
1814),  only  surviving  child  and  sole  heiress 
of  Richard  Williams,  Esq.,  of  the  county  of 


Devon,  and  of  Kidwelly,  Caermarthenshire, 
by  Frances,  his  wife  {m.  at  St.  ]\lary's,  Kid- 
welly, 2.5th  September,  1783,  and  died  July 
11th,  1790),  youngest  of  the  four  sisters  and 
coheiresses  of  Gwynue  Prothero,  Esq.  (-ndio 
died  s.  ]y.  at  Caermartheu,  and  was  buried  at 
St.  Peter's,  13th  day  of  June,  1780),  of  Do- 
lygaer,  in  the  county  of  Brecknock,  and  of 
Pantygof,  Caermarthenshire.  The  said  "Wil- 
liam Thomas,  of  Pantygof,  is  son  of  the  late 
Thomas  Thomas,  Esq.,  of  Parcau  Henllan, 
Caermarthenshire    (baptized  at  Aberg\yilli, 
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9th  clay  of  March,  1759,  and  died  at  Parcan, 
25th  December,  1851,  and  was  buried  at 
Henllan,  set.  93,  on  the  last  day  of  that  year), 
by  Jane,  liis  first  wife  (who  was  married 
at  Abergwilli,  22nd  October,  1783,  died 
25th  June,  1793,  and  was  buried  with  her 
family  in  the  church  of  Llanegwad),  only 
surviving  daughter  (by  his  second  wife, 
Mary,  daughter  and  coheiress  of  John  Wil- 
liams, of  Llanarthney,  gentleman,  her  will 
dated  22nd  October,  1783,  proved  14th  Jan- 
uary, 1784),  of  John  Richards,  Esq.,  the 
elder  of  Llandeilo  llwnuAvs  Llanegwad,  in 
the  county,  and  of  the  county  borough  of 
Caermarthen,  who  died  June,  1764,  derived 
in  the  male  line  through  Alderman  Richard 
Barrett,  Mayor  of  the  said  county  borough, 
A.  D.  1622,  temp.  James  I.,  from  the  ancient 
and  once  powerful  Norman  family  of  Barrett, 
feudal  lords  of  Pendyne.  The  said  Tliomas 
Thomas,  of  Parcau  Henllan,  was  son  of  Evan 
Thomas  (who  was  born  at  Llangunnock, 
A.  D.  1705,  and  died  and  was  buried  at 
Abergwilli,  set.  83),  of  AbergAvilli,  gentle- 
man and  yeoman,  by  Elizabeth,  his  wife 
(??2.  24th  October,  1741),  daughter  and 
coheiress  of  Evan  Bevan,  gentleman  and 
yeoman  of  that  parish ;  Evan  Tliomas  de- 
rived through  the  younger  male  line  from  John 
Thomas  John,  Esq.,  of  Plas  Llangimnock, 
in  the  parish  of  Llangunnock,  in  the  county 
and  of  the  county  borough  of  Caermarthen, 
living  and  party  to  a  feoffment  deed  bearing 
date  11th  October,  A.  D.  1611,  temp.  James 
I.,  descended  from  an  ancient  Welsli  family 
which  flourished  in  the  aforesaid  parish  of 
Llangunnock,  in  the  county  of  Caermar- 
then, as  landed  proprietors  from  a  remote 
period. 

Arms.  Az.  a  stag  trippant  av.  collancl  and  lined  or. 
between  the  attires,  an  Imperial  crown  ppr. 

Crest.  A  stag's  head  erased  at  the  neck,  argent,  be- 
tween the  attires  an  imperial  crown  ppr. 

Motto.  Virtute  non  astutia  :  By  virtue  not  by  ciuming. 

Chief  Quarterings  : — 

1.  Williams,  of  Devon,  and  Kidwelly  ;  2.  Prothero,  of 
Dolygaer,  and  Pautygof;  3.  Stcdman,  of  Dolygacr  (arms 
of  Ue  Tateshall) ;  4.  Sir  John  Stedman,  the  Crusader, 
Knight  of  the  Scpidehre,  foiuider  of  the  fanrUy  in  Eng- 
land, A.D.  1191,  temp,  nichard  I.;  5.  Forster,  of  Berk- 
shu-e;  G.  IVlarshall,  of  Yorkshire;  7,  Hill,  of  Salop;  8. 
Lloyd,  of  Porthycrwys  and  Towy,  co.  Brecknock,  Esquire 
of  the  Body  to  Queen  Elizabeth 'and  Steward  of  the  Lord- 
ehip  of  Buelth,  under  Walter  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex, 
derived  from  Elystan  Glodrydd,  Prince  of  Ferlex,  founder 
of  the  fourtli  royal  tribe ;  9.  Yaughau,  a  Cadet  of  Paiity- 
sti-eimon,  co.  Cardigan;  10.  Williames,  of  Ystradffin, 
Caerraarthenshire,  derived  from  the  ancient  Lords  of  Kily- 
cwTn  and  from  RhodriJIaur,  King  of  all  Wales ;  11.  Lloyd, 
of  Glangwilly  and  Ystradcorwg  Llanllawddog,  Cacrmar- 
thenshire,  derived  from  Trehairn,  eldest  son  of  Cadivor- 
Taur,  Prince  of  Dyved  ;  12.  Rydderch  abTewdur,  Baron 
of  Derllys,  brother  to  Rhys  ab  Tewdur,  Sovei'cign  Prince 
of  Soutli  Wales;  13,  Turbcr\'ine,  of  PenlljTie  Castle,  co. 
Glamorgan;  14.  Justyn  ap  Gwrgant.  Prince  of  Glamor- 
gan, founder  of  the  fifth  royal  tribe;  15.  Sir  Roger 
WUcock,  Knt. ;  IG.  Maud,  lieiress  of  Tytlicgstone,  de- 
rived from  Gwgan,  Lord  of  AN'iston,  son  "to  BleddjTi  ab. 
Maenarch,  Lord  of  Brecknock;  17.  Sir  John  Norroys, 
Lord  of  Penllyne,  Glamorganshire;  IS.  Penry,  of  Ryder- 
wear,  CO.  Caermarthenshire,  kinsman  and  son-in-law  of 


Sir  Rhys  ab  Thomas  Fitz  t'ryaii,  of  Djmevor,  K.G.,  a 
branch  of  the  Pcnrys  of  Llanelli,  derived  from  Sir  Elidyr 
Ddu  Fitz  Uryan,  Kniglit  of  the  Sepulchre,  temp.  Richard 
I  ;  19.  n:nry  ab  Gwilj-m,  of  Court  Ilenn  and  Llanlais  in 
the  vale  of  Llangatht  n,  Caermarthenshire, derived  through 
the  Lords  of  Llangathen  fromElvstan  Glodrvdd,  founder 
of  the  fourth  royal  tribe  of  Wales;  20.  Wyiiter,  of  Caer- 
martlien  and  Llangain  ;  21.  Yauglian,  of  Plascilcenen,  a 
branch  of  the  Vaughans  of  Crosswood  Park,  co.  Cai-digan, 
deri\Td  from  CoilwjTj  ab  Tangno,  Lord  of  Efionydd. 
foimdcr  of  the  fifth  noble  tribe  of  Iv'orth  AYales  and 
Powys  ;  22.  Stedman,  of  Plascilcenen,  a  branch  of 
the  "stcdmaiis  of  Strata  Florida,  eo.  Cardigan  and 
Dolygiier,  co.  Brecluiock  ;  23.  Sir  John  de  Tates- 
hall', Knt.,  brother  to  Robert  Baron  de  Tateshall, 
eo.  Lincoln ;  24.  James  Forster,  Esq.,  of  Berkshire  ; 
25.  Sir  John  Marshall,  of  Yorkshire,  Ivnt. ;  2G.  Wil- 
liam Hill,  Esq.,  of  Salop  ;  27.  Rowland  Pulcston,  of 
Caernarvon,  Esq.,  second  son  of  Sir  John  Pulcston,  Con- 
stable of  Caernarvon  Castle,  and  Chamberlain  of  iN  ortli 
Wales,  temp.  Henry  YIIL  and  Edward  YL,  &c.  &;c. 


The  Pantygof  estate  in  the  parishes  of 
Llanllawddog,  Llanpump saint,  and  Llanfi- 
hangel  ar  arth,  once  formed  part  of  the  Glaii- 
gwilly  and  Ystradcorwg  estate,  and  was  in 
the  partition  of  that  property  1st  and  2nd  of 
April,  1731,  allotted  to  Dorothy  Stedman, 
then  a  minor,  aged  tiftcen,  younger  of  the  tAvo 
daughters  of  ]\Iiles  Stedman  then  of  Dol3'gaer, 
Slieritf  for  Brecknock,  1725,  and  coheiress, 
with  her  elder  sister  Jane  Stedman,  of  their 
late  mother  then  deceased,  IMary  Lloj'd,  late 
wife  of  the  said  Miles  Stedman,  and  eldest  of 
the  two  daughters  and  coheiresses  of  John 
LIojtI,  Esq.  (livmg  1684),  of  Glangwilly  and 
Ystradcorwg,  Llanllawddog,  Caermarthen- 
shire,byxVnne,*  his  wife, eldest  of  the  two  daugh- 
ters (and  sister  to  Bridget,  the  wife  of  Thomas 
Lloyd,  Esq.  of  Bronwydd)  of  James  Johnes, 
Esq.  of  Dolaucothi  (Sheriff  for  Caermarthen- 
.shire  in  1667,  and  for  Cardiganshire,  1670) 
by  iMary,  his  first  wife,  one  of  the .  tAvo 
daughters  of  RoAvland  Pughe,  Esq.,  of 
INIathavarn,  in  the  county  of  Montgo- 
mery, by  his  first  Avife,  Elizabeth,  second 
daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Pryse  of  Gogerddan, 
in  the  county  of  Cardigan  (and  by  marriage) 
of  Aberbychan  in  the  county  of  jSIontgomery. 
The  said  Mary  Lloyd,  Avife  of  Miles  Stedman, 
Avas  in  her  said  issue  (Jane  and  Dorothy 
Stedman)  coheiress  to  her  imcles  Alderman 
Thomas  Lloyd  of  Brynycenau,  ]\Iayor 
of  Caermarthen  a.d.  1718  (who  died  s.jy.,  and 
AA'as  buried  at  St.  Peter's  chancel  Caermarthen, 
3rd  day  of  June,  1723),  and  Henry  Lloyd, 
Esq.  of  Glangwilly,  Serjeant  at  LaAV  (who 

*  This  Anne  Johnes,  of  Dolancotlu,  after  the  deat^^ 
of  her  first  husband,  ]Mr.  Lloyd,  of  Llanllawddog,  mar- 
ried, seconiUy,  Edward  Jones,  Esq.,  of  Llanina  (which 
place  he  gave  up  to  his  son  John  by  a  former  wife),  who 
resided  A\-ith  her  at  Ystradcorwg,  Llanllawddog,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  had  issue  by  her  three  daughters  (sisters 
bv  half-blood  to  :\Irs.  Stcdman  and  Mrs.  Lloyd).  The 
second,  Elinor  Jones,  married  John  Yaughau,  Esq.,  of 
Plasgwyn,  and  Avas  mother  to  Eugene  Yaughan,  Esq.,  of 
Plasgw'yn,  who  married  for  a  second  wife  Mary,  sister  of 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Prothero,  of  Dolygacr,  vicar  of  Llau- 
gamarch,  county  of  Brecknock. 
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also  died  s.j^.,  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel 
of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Caermarthen,  4tli  J\Iay, 
1723)  :  to  this  latter  gentleman  the  said  Mrs. 
Stedman,  his  niece,  had  sold  her  moiety  of  the 
Glangwilly  and  Ystradcorwg  demesne  lands 
and  estates,  which  by  descent  she  had  in- 
herited from  her  father,  John  Lloyd,  Esq., 
the  Serjeant's  eldest  brother  ;  in  consequence 
of  which  sale  in  the  partition  of  the  Llanllawd- 
dog  estate  (1st  and  2nd  April,  1731)  three- 
fourths  of  the  entirety  of  that  property  fell 
to  the  share  of  i\Irs.  Anne  Lloyd  (younger 
and  only  sister  to  Mrs.  Stedman)  of  Ystrad •• 
corwg,  widow  of  Walter  Lloyd  of  Ohnarch, 
who  had  retained  her  original  moiety,  which 
three-fourths  descended  to  her  son  and  heir 
John  Lloyd,  who  thus  became  of  Glangwilly, 
and  was  by  Aime  his  wife,  daughter  of  Gris- 
mond  Phillipps,  the  elder  of  Cwmgwilli,  father 
of  Jane  Lloyd  (ultimately  in  her  issue,  sole 
heiress  to  her  younger  sister  Mrs.  Owen  of 
Glangwilly,  who  died  s.p.,  1812),  which  Jane 
Lloyd  m.  Jeremiah  Price,  Esq.,  late  of  Rad- 
nor, but  then  of  Caermarthen,  grandfatlier  by 
her  to  the  present  John  Lloyd  Price  of 
Glangwill)^,  Esq. 

The  elder  sister  of  Dorothy  Stedman, 
viz.,  Jane  Stedman,  had  the  Brynycenau 
estate  m  the  parishes  of  Abergwilli,  Llan- 
pmnpsaijit,  and  Llanfiliangel  ar  Ai'tli,  allotted 
to  her  in  the  aforesaid  partition  of  the  Llan- 
Uawddog  estate.  She  married  Richard  Davies, 
Esq.,  clerk  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of 
Caermarthen,  and  had  issue  by  him  Stedman 
Davies,  Esq.  of  ICidwelly,  who  by  his  wife 
Barbara  Williams  of  Ivy  Tower,  Pembroke- 
shhe,  had  issue  two  sons,  Richard  Stedman 
Davies,  Esq.  of  Maesgw}mne,  and  Jlorgau 
William  Davies,  who  died  single.  The  former 
had  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Thomas,  of  Llangunnock,  yeoman  (represen- 
tative through  the  elder  line,  of  the  Thomas, 
of  Plas  Llangunnock,  then  in  reduced 
circumstances,  one  Morgan  Davies,  soli- 
citor and  agent  of  Vaughan,  Earl  of  Car- 
bery  of  Golden  Grove,  having  about  the  time 
of  Queen  Anne  possessed  himself  of  their 
ancient  estate  and  seat  afterwards  known  as 
Cwm  or  Coombe,  the  seat  of  the  Davies',  the 
said  ]\Iorgan's  descendants)  two  daughtei-s  liis 
coheiresses  at  law^  the  younger  of  whom 
was  first  wife  to  James  Mark  Child,  Esq. 
ofBigelly  House,  but  died  s.p.,  1822;  the 
elder  "jane  Davies  m.  Thomas  Jones,  Esq.,  a 
captain  in  the  first  Irish  brigade,  and  was  by 
him  mother  to  Elizabetli  (ultimately  sole 
heiress  to  her  brother),  wife  of  tlie  Rev. 
Thomas  Evans,  now  of  j\IaesgAvynne,  Caermar  - 
thenshire,  and  Llangamarch,  Brecknock. 

Dorothy  Stedman,  of  Dolygaer,  in  the 
county  of  Brecknock,  and  of  Pantygof, 
Caermarthenshire  (younger  of  the  two 
daughters  and  coheiresses  of  I\liles  Stedman, 


and  of  Mary  Lloyd,  of  Glangwilly,  his  afore- 
said wife)  was  born  a.d.  1716,  and  married 
first,  about  1737,  Grismond  Phillipps,  the 
younger  of  Cwmgwilli,  brother  to  Anne,  the 
wife  of  the  said  Dorothy's  cousin,  John 
Lloyd,  of  Glangwilly,  and  son  to  her  kinsman, 
Grismond  Phillipps,  Esq.,  the  elder  of 
Cwmgwilli.  By  her  first  husband  (Mr. 
Phillipps,  who  died  s.  p.  1739-40,)  Dorothy 
had  no  surviving  issue.  She  married,  se- 
condly, the  Rev.  Thomas  Prothero,  IM.A., 
vicar  of  Lly  well,  Brecknock,  son  to  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Prothero,  j\I.A.,vicar  ofLlangadock, 
1740,  and  brother  to  Mary,  the  second  wife 
(of  the  said  Dorothy  Stedman's  cousin, 
Eugene  Vaughan,  Esq.,  of  Plasgwyn,  in  the 
county  of  Caermarthen).  By  her  second 
husband,  Mr.  Prothero  (who,  by  exchange, 
became  aft-erwards  vicar  of  Llangamarch,  and 
died  at  his  seat,  Dolygaer,  in  that  parish,  A.d. 
1768),  Dorothy  had  issue  a  son  and  heh* 
Gwynne  Prothero,  Esq.,  and  four  daughters, 
1.  Elizabeth;  2.  Anna  Maria;  3.  Dorothy; 
4.  Frances,  ultimately  coheiresses  to  their 
brother  Gwynne.  The  youngest  of  them, 
Frances  Prothero,  married,  25th  Sept.  1783, 
Richard  Williams,  Esq.,  of  DcA-onshire,  and 
of  Kidwelly,  Caermartlienshii-e,  and  Avas  by 
liim  motlier  of  an  only  surviving  child  and 
heiress,  Dorothy,  born  in  Devonshire,  a.d. 
1786,  who  married,  6th  September,  1814, 
William  Thomas,  of  the  county  borough  of 
Caermarthen,  gentleman  (third  son  of  Thomas 
Thomas,  late  of  Parcau,  Esq.),  by  Jane,  his 
first  wife,  only  surviving  sister  hy  whole 
blood  of  John  Richards,  Esq.,  of  Llan- 
deilo  RMmnws,  and  of  Richard  Richards, 
Esq.,  of  Pantgwyn  Abergwilli,  Caermar- 
thenshire), and  dying  2.5th  August,  1832,  «t. 
46,  the  said  Dorothy  left  issue  tAvo  sons  and 
two  daughters,  viz., — Rev.  R.  J.  H.  Tho- 
mas ;  2.  Jane  Stedman,  married  4th 
January,  1836,  at  St.  Peter's,  Caermarthen, 
William  Ilulm,  now  of  Pembroke,  banker, 
and  has  issue  two  sons  and  two  daughters  ; 
3.  William  Gwynne  Stedman  ;  and  4.  ilary 
Ann ;  who  are  (through  the  maternal 
line)  eighteenth  in  descent,  through  the 
Princes  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster, and  Edmond  of  Langley,  Duke  of 
York,  from  King  Edward  III.  of  England, 
and  19th  in  descent  through  the  Prince 
Thomas  Plantagenet,surnamed  De  Brotherton 
(second  son)  from  King  Edward  I.  of  England, 
by  his  second  wife  J\iargaret  of  France. 


*  Gwjnine  Prothero  mnrricd  Elizabeth  Price,  but  died, 
s.p.,  at  Cuerraarthen,  greatly  impoverished,  havings  sold 
Dolygaer,  the  old  family  scat  of  the  Stedmans,  together 
with  his  moiety  of  that  estate  in  the  county  of  Breck- 
nock, also  his  "Cardiganshire  property;  in  i'act,  all  the 
landed  property  he  possessed,  willi  the  exception  of  the 
Pantygof  estate  in  Caermarthenshire,  inherited  from  the 
Lloyds  of  Cilangwilly ;  the  iireater  portion  of  -nhich 
small  estate  is  now  vested  hi  Williain  Thomas,  Esq. 
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Lescher,  of  Essex,  of  French  extraction. 
Lawrence  Lescher,  of  Kertztild,  in  Al- 
sace, France,  left  two  sons,  who  came  to 
England  circ.  1778,  viz.  : — 

I.  Joseph  Francis  Lescher,  of  Bo^yles, 
Essex,  who  m.  Martha,  dan.  of  James 
Bond,  Esq.,  of  Somerton,  and  d.  28tli 
March,  1827,  leaving  issue  : 

].  Joseph  Samuel,  of  Boyles,  h.  6th 
October,  1796,  wlio  m.,  11th  February, 
1829,  jMartha,  third  daughter  of  John 
Hoy,  Esq.,  of  Stoke-by-Xeyland,  and 
has  issue : 

1.  Harriet,  m.  to    Michael  Walmesley, 
Esq. 

2.  Mary  Anne,  m.  to  Richard  Walmes- 
ley, JEsq. 

II.  AYiLLiAM  Lescher,  of  London,  mer- 
chant, who  in.,  8th  February,  1798,  Mary 
Aiuie,  dau.  of  John  Copp,  Esq.,  of  Brom- 
ley, and  d.  28th  February,  1817,  leaving 
issue : 

1.  William  Joseph,  of  Upton,  Essex,  h. 
21st  April,  1799,  m.,  2nd  June,  1824, 
Mary,  eldest  dau.  of  Jolm  Hoy,  Esq., 
of  Stoke  Neyland,  and  has  issue. 

2.  Joseph  Sj'dney,  of  Hampstead,  m.., 
14th  October,  1835,  Sarah,  only  dan. 
of  William  Ilarwood,  Esq.,  of  Bristol. 

1.  j\Iary  Susan,???,  to  Daniel  Gibson,  Esq. 

2.  ]\Iar"tha  Theiesa,  m.  to  Adam  "Wilson, 


Esq. 
,  Caroline. 


a  stork  avg., 


Arms.    Or.  a  cross  gu.,  on  a  cliicf  az. 
beaked  and  legged,  of  the  second. 

Ciest.  In  front  of  a  bugle  horn,  sa.,  a  dexter  arm,  em- 
bowed  ill  armour,  ppr.,  garnished,  or.,  entwined  by  a 
serpent,  the  hand  grasping  a  dagger,  fcssways,  the  point 
towards  the  dexter,  also  ppr.,  poinel  and  hilt  gold. 

Motlo.    Singulariter  in  spe. 

Kelham,  of  Great  Gonerby,  Billing- 
borough  and  Allington,  co.  Lincoln,  and 
Bleasby  Hall,  co.  Nottingliam,  as  borne  b}' 
Robert  Kelhaji  Kelham,  Esq.,  a  magis- 
trate for  the  lattei  county,  second  son  of  the 
late  Marmaduke  Langda'.e,  Esq.,  of  New 
Ormond  Street,  Queen  Square,  London,  by 
Sarah  Augusta,  his  wife,  daughter  of  Robert 
Kelham,  Esq.,  of  Hatton  Garden,  London, 
and  Bush  Hill,  Eniield,  co.  Middlesex,  and 
grandson  of  Alarmaduke  Langdale,  Esq.  of 
Southampton  Row,  London,  a  descendant  of 
tlie  family  of  the  famed  cavalier  commnnder 
Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale,  afterwards  created 
Baron  J^angdale,  of  Holme,  co.  York,  who 
commanded  the  left  wing  of  King  Charles's 
army  at  the  battle  of  Is^aseby.  By  royal 
licence  dated  February  19th,  1812,  tlie  jn-e- 
sent  proprietor  of  Bleasby  Hall  was  autho- 
rised to  take  the  surname  of  Kelham  only, 
and  tlie  arms  of  Kelham,  in  compliance  with 
the  will  of  Ills  maternal  uncle,  Robert  Kelham, 
Esq.,  of  Bush  Hill,  only  son  of  Robert  Kel- 
ham, Esq.,  of  Hatton  Garden  and  Bush  Hill. 


by  Sarah  his  wife,  daughter  of  Peter  G-erj', 
Esq.,  of  Bilston,  co.  Leicester,  and  grandson 
of  the  Rev.  Robert  Kelham,  vicar  of  Billhig- 
borough,  Threekingham  and  Walcot,  all  in 
the  CO.  Lincoln,  by  Mary  his  wife,  daughter 
and  coheir  of  fJohn  Kelham,  Esq.,  of  Great 
Gonerby,  descendants  of  Sir  William  Kelum* 
of  Allington,  co.  Lincoln,  and  Congleton,  co. 
Chester,  who  was  killed  at  tlie  battle  of  Fal- 
kirk, A.D.  1298. 

Arms.  Quarterly,  1st,  party  per  pale  gu.  and  az.,  three 
covered  cups  or. ;  two  and  one,  on  a  chief  engrailed  arg., 
three  estoilcs  sable  ;  2nd,  az .  a  chief  and  three  clievronels 
braced  in  base  or.,  Fitz  Hugh  ;  3rd,  gu.  a  cinquefoil 
arg.,  within  an  orle  of  eight  cross  crosslets  or.,  Umfra- 
ville;  4th,  az.  a  lion  rampt.  arg..  Ckewe  ;  5th,  per 
l^ale  or.  andaz.,  a  cross  engrailed  counterchanged,  Pole; 
Gth,  gu.  a  lion  rampt  within  a  bordure  engrailed  arg., 
Guey;  7th,  gu.  a  cross  ftcury  or.  Latimer;  8th,  a  lion 
i"imi)t.,  double  queued  sable,  Welles;  9th,  arg.  a  saltire 
gu.,  on  a  chief  of  the  second,  three  escallop  shells  of  the 
first,  Talboys  ;  10th,  arg.  across  engrailed  gu  ,  Govr- 
NAY ;  11th,  az.,  three  cLnqnefoils  and  scniee  of  cross 
crosslets  arg.,  D'Arcy  ;  12th,  gu.  a  saltire  arg.,  Neville  ; 
13th,  az.,  three  covered  cups,  or  ,  Kelhajf  (ancient) ; 
llth,  Fitz  Hugh;  15th,  X'mfuaville  ;  ICth,  Crewe; 
17th,  Pole  ;  ISth,  Grey;  10th,  Latimer;  20th,  Welles; 
21st,  Taluoys;  22nd,  Gournay  ;  23rd,  D'Arcy;  24th, 
Neville.  An  escutcheon  of  pretence  for  Phillips,  viz.  : 
az.,  a  ehe\Toii  between  three  falcons  arg.,  Mr.  Kelham 
having  married  Dorothea,  only  child  and  lieiress  of 
John  Phillips,  Esq.,  of  Ilomewood  and  Willands,  co. 
Surrey. 

Crest.  A  demi  eagle  displayed,  with  two  beads,  az, 
scmec  of  ermine  spots  or.,  and  on  each  wing  a  covered 
cup  of  the  last, 

Motto.    Bcneficioruin  memor. 

Buxton,  of  Shadwell  Court,  Norfolk,  a 
family  of  great  antiquity.  The  present  SiR 
Robert  Jacob  Buxton,  Bart.,  has  a  double 
coat  of  arms.  The  shield  on  the  dexter  side 
was  granted  to  an  ancestor  many  generations 
ago  ;  but  tliat  on  the  sinister  is  the  more 
ancient,  and  may  be  seen  depicted  on  a 
curious  achievement  of  the  Seneschal  de 
Buxton,  of  Bourdeaux,  temp.  Richard  II. 

Anns.  1st  coat :  Sa.  two  bars  arg.,  on  a  canton  of  the 
second,  a  buck  of  the  first,  attired  or.  2nd  Coat :  Arg. 
a  lion  rampt.,  the  tail  elevated,  and  tinned  over  the 
head,  sa. 

Crests.  A  pelican  or.,  with  wings  exp.anded,  vulning 
her  breast,  gu.  2nd.  .4  buck's  head,  couped  gu.,  attired 
or. 

Motlos.  "Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it 
with  thy  might."    Servarc  niodum. 

Grant:  Edward  Fitzherbert  Grant, 
Esq.,  Captain  Royal  Horse  Artillery,  son  of 
Thomas  Grant,  Esq.,  J.  P.  for  Hampshire, 
and  grandson  of  Thomas  Grant,  Esq.,  of 
Northbrook  House,  Bishop's  Waltham,  is 
traditionally  of  Scotch  descent. 

Arms.  Arg  ,  three  piles,  two  issuant  from  the  chief 
and  one  from  the  base,  gu.,  each  charged  with  an  antique 
crown,  or. 

Ci est.  A  mount  fired,  therefrom  issuant  a  battle-axe, 
the  point  towards  tlie  doxtci',  ppr. 

Motto.    Patiendo  vinco. 


*  Sir  William  Kelum  bore  the  following  quarterings, 
in  right  of  his  mother,  !Maude,  daughter  and  co-heir  of 
Sir  VviUiam  Fitz  Hugh  de  Congleton  and  Elton,  in  the 
county  Palatine  of  Chester,  viz.,  Fitz  Hugh,  Umfraville, 
Crewe,  Pole,  Grey,  Latimer,  AVellcs,  Talboys,  Gournay, 
"eville. 
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Granger,  of  Tcttenhall  Wood,  co.  Stai'- 
ford,  a  family  traceable  there  as  far  back  as 
the  parochial  registers  extend.  The  pre- 
sent representative  is  Henry  Granger, 
Esq.,  of  Tcttenhall  Wood,  now  resident  at 
Wombourne,  near  Wolverhampton. 

Robert  Granger,  ofTetten-  _  Catberine,  dau.  of  Richard 


hall    Regis,    co.    Stafford, 
Yeoman,  m.  17  th  Decem- 
ber, 1629. 


Robert  Granger,  son  and 
heir,  m.  first,  in  1658, 
Anne  AVolryche,  of  the 
IMeare,  co.  Stafford,  by 
■nhom  he  bad  no  issue. 


Siddowne,  of  Compton. 


2nd   wife,  Sarah,  dau.  of 
Richard  AMieeler,  of  Seas- 
don,  CO.  Stafford. 


Robert  Granger,  son  and  _  1st  wife,  P^ebecca,   widow 


heir,  m.,  secondly,  in  1728, 

Elizabeth     Peny,    of    Et- 

tingshall,  by  whom  he  had 

no  issue. 


of  Robert  Mills,  of  Tetten- 
hall,  and  dau.  and  co-heir 
of  Walter  Croft,  m.  in  1707. 


Samnel,  eldest  son, 
m.DrurT,  only  dau. 

of  Sir"  William 

Saunderson,  Kut., 

Usher  of  the  Black 

Rod  to  the  House 

of  Commons,  bivt 

died  s.p. 


Benjamin,  yoimgest . 

son,  m.,    1st,    1719, 

Fortune,  dau.  of 

David  Faulkner,  of 

Hilton. 


2ud  wife,  Su- 
sanna, dau. 
of  Thomas 
Lowe,    of  the 

Hide.  CO. 

Stafford,  m. 

1756. 


Drury,  wife  of  John 
M  anlejTuary. 


Benjamin,  youngest  _  Anne    Su- 


son  (his   two  elder 
brothers,  Robert 

and  Ilenrv,  ('.   un- 
married) d.  25th 
March,  1832. 


sanna, 
eldest  dau. 
of  William 
Ravenhill, 

Esq  ,  of 

Hereford, 

m  2ndJuae, 

180S. 


r 


HESnY       Geanger,  __  Helen,  eldest  dau.  of 
Esq.,     of  Tcttenhall     William  Henry  Freer, 
Wood,  CO.  Stafford,  b.      Esq.,    of  Stourbridge, 
2Cth  :March,  1812,  m.  co.  AVorcester, 

26th  Nov.,   1S34. 

Arms ;  as  depicted  on  a  Deed  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
I.  :  Sa.  a  chev.  erm.,  between  three  griffins,  arg. 
Crest.    On  an  esquire's  lielinet,  a  griffin,  arg. 
Motto.    Honestas  optima  politia. 


1690.  The  Rev.  P.  H.  Nind  derives,  pa- 
ternally, from  the  Pyes,  of  Farringdon,  and, 
maternally,  from  the  ancient  family  of 
D'Oyly,  of  Ilambledon. 

Arms.    Arg.  a  chev.  gu.  between  three  dragons' heads. 
Crest.    Out  of  a  mural  crown  arg.  a  dragon's  head. 
Motto.    Fortis  et  fidelis. 

Stephens,  of  Prospect  Hill,  Berks,  as 
borne  by  William  Stephens,  Esq.,  of 
Prospect  Hill,  John  Stephens,  Esq.,  of 
Caversham,  Oxon,  and  Charles  Stephens, 
Esq.,  of  Stonehouse,  co.  Gloucester,  the 
three  sons  of  the  late  AVilliam  Stepliens,  by 
Mary  Lewington,  his  wife,  which  William 
Stephens  was  son  of  William  Stephens,  of 
Mortimer,  co.  Berks,  and  Johannah  Blessett, 
of  Streatley,  his  wife. 

Arms.  Or.  on  a  chev.  engrailed  az.,  between  two  demi 
lions  rampt.  in  chief,  and  a  griffin  passant  in  base, 
ppr.,  three  cross  crosslets,  or. 

Crest.  A  demi  eagle  sa.  wings  elevated  evminois, 
charged  on  the  breast  with  a  cross  crosslet,  as  in  the 
Arms,  in  the  beak  an  annulet  or. 

Motto.    Je  vis  en  espoir. 

Basnett,  originally  of  Barnton,  Bud- 
worth,  Cheshire,  and  afterwards  of  Hawes- 
well  and  Coventry,  co.  AYarwick,  of  Oaking- 
ham,  Berlis ;  of  Bath,  co.  Somerset ;  of 
Nottingham,  and  of  the  City  of  London, 
descended  from  Lawrence  Basset,  otherwise 
Bassnett,  of  Barnton,  living  27th  Henry 
VIIL 

Arg.  a  chev.  gu.  between  three  helmets  close, 
An  arm  embowed,  in  armour,  holding  a  cutlass, 


IMillee.  of  Preston,  as  borne  by  Tho- 
mas Miller,  Esq.,  of  Wuickley  Square, 
Preston. 

Arms.  Pel-  pale,  or.  and  gules,  a  fesse  dancettee  be- 
tween three  wolves'  heads,  erased,  counterchanged. 

Crest.  A  wolf's  head  erased,  bendy  or.  and  gules, 
in  the  mouth  a  ragged  staff,  sable. 

Motto.    Sibimet  merces  uidustiia. 

'  NiND,  of  Hawthorns,  Harehatch,  Berks, 
of  an  ancient  Gloucestershire  family,  settled 
for  ages  in  and  about  tlie  parish  of  Wootton- 
under-Edge.  The  present  Picv.  Philip 
Henry  Nind,  sou  of  the  late  Eev.  Philip 
Trant  Nind,of  HaAvthorns,  Harehatcli,  Berks, 
Vicar  of  WargraA-e,  by  Elizabeth,  his  Avife, 
dau.  of  John  Deane,  Esq.,  of  the  Howe, 
Hambledon,  Bucks,  is  fifth  in  descent,  from 
Philip   Nind,    of    Tewkesbury,    living  A.D. 


Arms 
ppr. 

Crest. 
all  ppr. 


Slocock,  of  Newbury,  Berks,  descended 
from  Richard  Slocock,  who  was  buried  at 
Ham]istead  Marsham,  in  the  same  county, 
A.D.  16G6. 

Arms.  Gu.  on  a  fesse  between  three  griffins'  heads 
erased,  a  cross  fiory  between  a  dexter  and  sinister  hand, 
pointing  outwards. 

Crest.    A  lion  rampt. 

Motto.    Sola  in  cruce  salus. 


SoMERBY :  This  name  is  local,  and  of 
great  antiquity.  It  was  assumed  from  the 
village  of  Somerby,  in  Lincolnshire,  on  the 
introduction  of  surnames  in  England.  The 
family  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  early 
records.  In  the  church  at  Somerby,  near 
Grantham,  in  Lincolnshire,  in  the  chancel, 
is  a  marble  effigy  of  Sir  Thomas  de  Som- 
erby, representing  a  cross-legged  knight 
lying  upon  his  back,  under  a  canopy,  m  a 
niche  in  the  Avail.  It  is  considered  re- 
markable on  account  of  the  knight's  feet 
resting  upon  a  horse  saddled,  and  held  by 
his  esquire,  kneeling.  In  the  year  1G39, 
Anthony  Somerby,  the  representative  of  the 
family,  and  a  graduate  of  Clare  Hall,  in  Cam- 
bridg-e,  sailed  from  England  in  the  ship 
Jonathan,  and  landed  at  Boston,  in  New 
England.    He  immediately  left  that  place  for 
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Newbury,  which  had  then  been  settled  about 
four  years,  and  by  grant  and  purchase  ac- 
quired large  possessions  of  land,  portions  of 
which  have  remained  in  the  famil}'  for  seven 

Osbert  de  Somerbj',  liying 


generations.  He  filled  several  important 
offices  in  the  county  until  his  death,  which 
happened  on  the  31st  July,  1G8G,  when  he 
was  seventy-six  years  of  age, 

1156.= 


Ralpli  de  Somevby,  temp.  Ileury  II. 


Sir  Thomas  de  Somerbj',  of  Somerby,  . 
Knt.,  buried  in  Sonierby  Church, 
temp.  ICiiig  John. 


Alexis  de  Somerby,  a  priest. 


Sir    Emanuel    de    Somerby,     Knt., 
temp.  King  John. 


Sir  Roger  de  Somerby,  Knt.  temp.  Heiiry  III.  = 


Sir    Thomas   de   Somevby,    Knt.,    temp.    Ed- 
ward I. 


WilUam        de       Somerby, 

Vicar  of  Barrow-upon-Soar, 

CO.  Leicester. 


Robert  de  Somerbv,   temp. 
Edward  I.  _ 


Richard  de 

Somerbv, t?mp. 

Edward  III. 


Robert,  cjiaplaln  of 
Colby,  tUed  1327. 


Lambert. 


Henry  de  Somerby,  Lord 
of  the  Manor  of  Sonierby, 
in  the  parish  of  Ewhurst, 
in  East  Gunsliall,  co.  Sur- 
rey, temp.  Edward   II. 


Henry  de  Som-  _ 
erby,    temp. 
Edward   III, 


Richard  de 

Somerbv,  temp. 

Richard  II. 


John  Somerby, 

temp.  Henry 

IV. 


Henry    Som- 
erby, temp. 
Edward  IV. 


John  Somerby, 
temp.  Henry 
VII. 


Robert. 


John,    Vicar    of 
Hannington, 
in  Northamp- 
tonshire. 


Richard  Somerby. 


Richa  rd. 


Henry  de  Somerby,  temp. 
Edward  HI.,  ob.  1337. 


Richard  de  Somerby,  6. 
1321,  ob.  s.p. 


Robert  Somerby,  Fellow  of  Pembroke  Hall,        Catherine  married  TroUope, 
in  Cambridge,  in  HGS,  Yicar  of  Kingston-  of  Luicolnshire. 

upon-Thames,  d,  1502. 


John  Somerby, 
of  Little  By- 
iham,  in  Lin- 
colnshire. 


Robert. 


Anne. 


Katheriue. 


Cecilia. 


Thomas. 


William. 
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Henry  Somerby,  of  Little  Bytham. 


Henry  Somerby,  of  Little  Bytbam, 
died  in  1G09. 


Margaret. 


John  Somerby,  of  Little  Bytbara.  _  Mary. 


Richard    Somerby,  of  Little  By-  _ 
tbam,  ob.  March  1 ,  16o9.  I 


Margaret,  married 
Thomas  Watson. 


Henry,  ob.  IC39, 
sp. 


Elizabeth. 


Anthony  Somerby,  ancestor  of  the 
American  branch,  born  at  Little 
Bythamin  1610,  graduated  at  Clare 
Hall,  in  Cambridge,  in  1635,  and 
in  1G39,  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
■went  to  New  England,  and  settled 
at  Newbury,  where  some  of  his 
descendants  still  reside.  He  died 
July  31st,  1686. 


Abigail,  ob.  1G73 


Henry    Somerby,   5.   1G12,  ^  Judith,     daughter 


went  with  his  brother  to 

New  England,  and  settled 

in  the  same  to\\n,  died  2nd 

October,  1652. 


of  Captain  Ed- 
mund Greeuleaf. 


Abiel  Somerby,  oily  son,  b.    Sep-  _  Rebecca,  daughter  of 


tember 


8th,    lG-11,    d. 
27th,  1671. 


December 


Richard  Knight,    of 
Newbury. 


Sarah.  Elizabeth  John,  s.p.  Daniel,  mor- 
tally wounded 
in  Kmg  Philip's 
Avar,    f675,  s.p. 


Colonel  Henry  ^  Elizabeth,         Elizabeth, 


Somerby,  b.  13th 

September,  1662. 

He   was  Lieut  - 

Colonel  of  the 

Essex  troops,  a 

Magistrate,  and 

representative 

to  the  general 

court.     He  died 

November  2ith, 

1723,    s.p. 


daughter  of 

Samuel 
IMoortey,  of 
Newbury. 


b.  16G4, 
married 

Daniel 
Moodey. 


Abici  Som- 
erby,   b. 
August  21, 
1667.     An 
Officer  in 
the   Essex 
regiment, 
ob.  Jan.  8th, 
1744. 


Jane,  dan. 

of  Captain 
Samuel 
Brockle- 
bank,  of 
Rowley. 


Abigail,  b. 
1670,      mar- 
ried 1  d- 
mund  Green- 
leaf. 


Anthony,  _Elizabeth, 
twin   with.        dau.  of 


Abigail,  b. 
25th  Jan., 

1670. 

Male  issue 

e.\tLuct. 


Edward 
Heard, 

of 
Ipswich. 


John,  b.  7th 

July,  1693, 

d  at  Antigua 

Aug.  9th, 

1715,    s.p. 


Sarah,  (i.       Sarah,  b.        Jane,  6.      Abiel Sora-^  Mary,dau.    Abigail,  6.    Mary,  6.1707,     Samuel,  b. 


young.  1695.  ,„.        1698,  m. 

Nathaniel         Isaac 
Knight.  Noves. 


erby,  b. 
Janur.rv, 

1701,  d. 

Jan.  Sth, 

1745. 


of  Captain 

James 
Noyes,    of 
Newbury. 


1704,  m. 

Joseph 

Poore. 


m.  Joseph 

Pillsbury. 

Rebecca,  b. 

1710,  m.  Moses 

Moodey. 


1712,  m. 

Sarah 

Adams,  of 

Newbury. 

Male  issue 

extinct. 


Hannah,  b. 

1725,  m. 

Daniel 

Chase. 


John,  b. 
1726,  ol3.  i.p. 


Daniel  Som- 
erby, b. 
May  ■28th, 
1728,  rf.  Aug. 
1785. 


Marj',   dan. 

of    Thomas 

Bartlett,  of 

Newbury. 


Henry,  b. 

17.30;   d. 

1735. 


John,  6. 

1732,  d. 

1735. 


Joseph,  6. 

1734,   d.   1770, 

m.  Elizabeth 

iMorss.     No 

male    issue. 


John,   b. 

17.'^2,  d.  1752. 

Hannah. 

Eunice. 


Joseph,  b. 

1755,  d. 

1800. 


^     Eliza- 
beth, d.  of 
Gershom 
Erazer. 


Daniel,   b. 

1757,  m. 

Phebe 

Freueh, 

d.  1829. 


Cutting 
Bartlett, 
b.  1758. 
d.  1759, 


Moses,     b. 

1760,  m. 
Bethia 
"White, 

d.  1844. 


Mary,  Sarah, 
Lydia,   Lois, 

Cutting 
Moody,  Eli- 
zabeth,   Ju- 
dith,Cutting 
Bartlett. 


Thomas   , 
Somerby, 
b.   August 
16th,  1776. 


Abiel,  b. 

173G,  m. 

Abigail  Dow. 


Sarah,  dau. 
of  Moses 
Dole,  of 
Byfield,. 


Lydia,  d.  Horatio 

young.  Gates 

Somerby. 


Sarah. 


Emily,  d. 
young. 


Frederic.      Lorenzo. 


Elizabeth,  d. 
yoimg. 


Lydia, 


Arms.    Per  pale,  arg.  and  vert.,  three  crescents  comiterchanged. 

Crest.    A  talhot  sejant,  ppr.,  collared  or.,  resting  his  dexter  forepaw  on  an  escallop,  arg. 
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Garnett,  of  Wyreside,  co.  Lancaster. 
Robert  Garnett,  Esq.,  of  that  place,  is 
eldest  surviving  son  of  the  late  John  Gar- 
nett, Esq.,  of  the  island  of  Jamaica,  by 
Elizabeth,  liis  wife,  dau.  of  Arthur  Studart, 
Esq.,  of  Ulverstone. 
John  Garnett,  who  resided  _  Elizabeth,  buried  at  Bur- 


at  Casterton,  near  luiby, 
Lonsdale. 


ton,  in  Kendal. 


John   Garnett,    Esq.,    of  _  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Arthur 
Jamaica,  afterwards  of  Ul-   I    Studart,    Esq.,    of    Ulver- 
verstone,   and    finally    of  |        [stone,  co.  Lancaster. 
Manchester,  d.  1800. 


John  Gar 

James 

Eliza- 

1 
Robert 

1 
William 

nett,  Esq. 

,    Garnett, 

beth,  m. 

Garnkit, 

Garnett, 

of  Liver- 

Esq.,  d. 

to  Thos. 

Esq.,  of 

Esq.,   of 

pool,  m. 

in 

Ent- 

Wyicside, 

Quern- 

Sarah, dau 

.    Jamaica 

wisle. 

Lancaster, 

niorePark, 

of  James 

Esq., of 

b.  in  17S0, 

and 

Stewart,  of 

Spring- 

m. l.ouisa, 

Bleasdale, 

Jamaica, 

field,  CO. 

dau.  of 

CO.  Lancas- 

and d.  in 

Lancas- 

Dr. Lyon, 

ter,  b.  in 

1S50,  leav 

ter. 

of 

17S2,  m. 

ing  issue. 

Tamworth 

Margaret, 

dau.  of 

Alexander 

Carson, 

Esq.,  and 

has    issue. 

t 
1. 

1 
2. 

3. 

1    1 
4. 

1 
2. 

Charles, 

Robert, 

Henry,  w. 

Frederick 

Louisa, 

m.  JMary 

m.    EUen 

Harriet, 

■William. 

777.  Henry 

Anne, 

Frances, 

dau.  of the 

1.  Mary 

Csmond 

dau.  of 

dau. of  R. 

late  Henry 

Jane,  m. 

Nether- 

R.    P. 

P.  Wil- 

Potts, 

to  Frank 

cote,  E.^q., 

AVillock, 

lock. 

Esq.,  of 

Somer- 

and  died 

Esq., 

Esq.,  and 

Chester, 

-i-iUe 

in  1850, 

and  has 

has  Al- 

and has 

Head, 

leaving 

Charles 

bert  Peel, 

Henry, 

Esq., 

two 

Arthur, 

and  other 

and  other 

eldest  son 

daughters 

and 

issue. 

issue. 

of  Sir 

other 

Francis  B. 

issue. 

Head, 

Bart.,  has 

Robert 

Garnett, 

and  other 

is 

5ue. 

Arms.  Gu.  a  lion  rampt.,  arg.,  ducally  crowned,  and 
a  bordure  dovetail,  or.,  on  a  canton  of  the  last  a  cross 
pattee  fitchee  of  the  field. 

Crest.  A  demi-lion,  arg.,  gorged,  with  a  collar  dove- 
tail, gu.,  between  the  paws  an  escotcheon,  or.,  charged 
witli  a  cross  pattee  fitchee,  also  gu. 


Heysham,  late  of  Stagenhoe  Park,  and 
subsequently  of  Weston  Lordship,  near 
Baldock,  Herts,  as  borne  by  Eobekt 
Thornton  Heysham,  Esq.,  of  AVeston. 

Arms.  Quarterly,  1st  and  4th.  HETSHAja  :  Gu.  an 
anchor,  in  pale,  or.  on  a  chief  of  the  last,  three  tor- 
teau.\.  2nd  and  3rd,  Thornton  :  Arg.  a  chev.  sa.  be- 
tween three  hawthorn  sprigs,  vert. 

Crests.  1st,  Heyshaji  :  On  a  mount  vert,  a  stag 
courant.  2nd,  Thornton  :  Out  of  a  mural  crown  a 
derai-lion  issuant,  holding  between  the  paws  a  hawthorn 
sprig. 


Praed,  of  Tyringham,  Bucks,  as  borne 
by  the  late  James  Backavell  Praed.  Esq., 
at  one  time  M.P.  for  Bucks,  son  of  William 
Praed,  Esq.,  of  Trevethoe,  Corn-wall,  by 
Elizabeth  Tyringham  Backwell,  his  wife, 
sister  and    heir    of   Tyringham    Backwell, 


Esq.,  of  Tyringham,  last  male  heir  of  the 
ancient  families  of  Tyringham  and  Backwell. 

Arms.  Quarterly  of  six.  1st  and  Gth,  Praed  :  Az 
six  mullets  arg.,  three,  two,  and  one.  2nd,  Mack- 
worth  :  Per  pale  indented  sa  and  erm. ;  on  a  chev.  or. 
three  crosses  pattee  of  the  first.  3rd,  Slaney  :  Gu.  a 
bend,  between  three  martlets  or.  4th,  Backwell  :  Arg. 
on  a  chev.  sa.  three  covered  cups,  or.  5th,  Ttring- 
HAJi  :  Az.  a  saltire  engrailed  arg. 

Crests.  1st,  Praed  :  Out  of  a  ducal  coronet  or.  a  uni- 
corn's head  arg.  maned  and  horned  gold.  2nd,  Back- 
well  :  Out  of  a  mural  crown  or.  a  denii  bull  sa.,  armed, 
unguled,  and  collared  gold. 


Richards,  of  Reading,  Berks,  there  set- 
tled for  a  very  considerable  time. 


Richard  Richards, 
Mayor  of  Reading 
in  1802,  son  of  Sil- 
vester Richards, 
grandson  of  Ri- 
chard Richards, 
Mayor  in  1721, 
1727,  and  1738, 
and  great-grand- 
son of  Swithen  Ri- 
chards, who  </.  in 
1720,  died  24th 
Feb.,  1821,  aged 
seventy-nine. 


.  Mary,  dau.  and 
heir  of  JohnSmith, 
Esq.,  of  Henley- 
on-Thames,  O.xon, 
d.  8th  July,   l?521. 


Richard  Richards, 
of  Birmingham. 


John     Richards, 

Esq.,  Coroner  for 

Berks. 


Other   issue. 


Anns.  Quarterly,  1st  and  4th,  Pacn.-VRDs:  Arg.  a 
chev.  and  in  the  base  a  lion  rampt.  uz.  2nd  and  3rd, 
Smith  :  Or.  on  a  fesse  engr.  gu.  between  sLx  martlets  sa. 
three  cross  crosslets  of  the  field. 

Crest.    A  lion  rampt.  az. 

Motto.    Honore  et  amore. 

Sears,  origmally  of  Colchester,  co.  Essex, 
and  now  of  Boston,  in  New  England,  a  fa- 
mily of  high  respectability  there,  now  re- 
presented by  the  Honourable  David  Sears, 
who  is  the  eldest  lineal  descendant  of  the 
founder  of  the  American  branch. 

The  family  of  Sears  is  of  Norman  origin, 
and  may  be  traced  to  a  very  distant  period. 
The  name  in  its  onward  course  has  undergone 
various  orthographic  changes,  as  must  al- 
ways be  the  case  in  those  ages  when  there 
is  no  fixed  mode  of  writing,  and  orthography 
depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  ear  or 
the  fancy  of  the  penman.  In  the  present  in- 
stance we  find  the  same  name  written  at  dif- 
ferent times  Sarre,  Serre,  Syer,  Sayre,  Sayer, 
&c.  So  early  as  the  thirteenth  century  they 
had  settled  near  Colchester,  in  the  county  of 
Essex,  in  which  place  they  acquired  consi- 
derable estates.  We  find  William  and  John 
Sayer  at  Birch  and  Copford,  wliile  Jlathew 
Sayer  held  lands  at  Aldham,  afterwards  oc- 
cupied by  the  Bourchiers  witli  wliom  they 
were  connected.  The  last-mentioned  estates, 
however,  again  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  Sayers  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

In  1348  William  Sayer  was  seated  at  Cop- 
ford,  and  dying  there  left  a  son,  John,  who 
himself  deceased  in  1350,  audAvas  succeeded 
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by  his  son  and  heir  of  the  same  name.  Upon 
the  death  of  the  latter,  he  was  followed  in 
the  estate  by  his  son,  Richard,  and  he 
dying  in  13G7  left  to  his  son,  John,  the  fa- 
mily property  in  Copford,  Aldham,  Great 
Teye,  Lexden,  Colchester,  &c. 

Soon  afterwards  the  Sayers  appear  as  in- 
habitants of  Colchester,  holding  the  highest 
offices  in  the  corporation,  and  retaining  for  a 
long  time  the  most  extensive  influence,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  the  frequent  mention 
of  them  in  the  to^ni  records.  Thus  John 
Sayer  was  an  alderman,  and  a  local  dignity 
of  this  kmd  vouches  for  the  Avealth  and 
character  of  the  individual  bearing  it,  as 
well  as  for  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held 
by  his  fellow  citizens.  He  died  in  1509,  and 
was  buried  in  St.  Peter's  Church  under  the 
south  aisle,  a  mural  brass  recording  in  old 
English  letters  his  name  and  honours.  He 
left  a  wife,  Elizabeth,  who  deceased  in  1530, 
and  three  sons,  John,  Robert,  and  George, 
the  eldest  of  whom  died  in  1 563,  and  was  in- 
terred near  his  fatlier  ;  a  similar  brass  plate 
commemorating  his  loss.  He  left  two  sons 
only,  Richard  and  George.  The  first  of 
these,  who  was  born  in  Colchester  in  1508, 
married  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  Edmund 
Knyvet,  of  Ashwclthorpe,  in  Norfolk, 
Esquire,  related  to  the  family  of  Kuyvets  of 
Buckenham  Castle;  his  wife  being  Jane, 
daugliter  and  sole  heu*  of  John  Bourchier, 
Lord  Beruers. 

It  was  now  the  time  wlien  the  religious 
dispute  excited  by  the  violence  of  Henry 
the  Eightli,  and  other  concurrent  causes  was 
at  its  height.  Unfortunately  for  his  own 
peace  and  happiness,  Richard  took  an  active 
part  in  this  controversy,  and  on  the  side 
opposed  to  his  relations  no  less  than  to  tlie 
Government.  The  consequence  was,  that  he 
soon  found  it  prudent  to  fly,  with  his  wife 
and  other  refugees,  to  Holland,  where  he 
settled  himself  at  Amsterdam.  Tliis  was 
in  the  year  1537.  His  brother  George  thus 
became  j)ossessed  of  the  family  estates, 
which  were  greatly  increased  by  recent 
purcliases,  and  dying  in  1577,  was  buried  in 
the  same  church  with  his  ancestors ;  a  beau- 
tiful marble  jnonument  being  erected  to  his 
memory  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  chancel. 
It  bears  a  quaint  epitaph,  which,  if  it  be  not 
very  poetical,  yet  contains  some  useful  in- 
formation as  to  the  defunct. 

Richard,  whose  religious  zeal,  as  we  have 
seen,  made  way  for  his  more  fortunate 
younger  brother,  died  at  Amsterdam,  in 
1540,  leaving  an  only  son  and  heir,  John 
Bourchier  Sears.  This  son,  who  was  born 
in  1538,  was  scarcely  more  successful  in  life 
than  himself.  Upon  the  death  of  his  grand- 
father, John  Sayer,  of  Colchester,  he  be- 
came heir  to  the  family  estates  in  Essex ; 
but  the  difliculties  that  caused  his  father  to 


leave  England,  and  then  kept  him  an  exile, 
still  existed  in  full  force,  and  his  uncle  took 
possession  of  the  propeity.  He  remained, 
therefore,  a  banished  man,  with  his  wife, 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
the  celebrated  English  navigator.  By  her, 
he  had  four  children,  John  Bourchier,  born 
in  Holland  in  1561,  Henry,  AVilliam,  and 
Richard. 

The  eldest  of  these  sons,  while  still  a 
youth,  accompanied  his  grandfather,  Sir 
John  Hawkins,  in  several  of  his  voyages. 
He  married  Marie  L.  daughter  of  Philippe 
Van  Egmonde,  of  Amsterdam.  "With  this 
lady  he  acquired  a  large  fortune,  the  princi- 
pal part  being  in  money,  and  thus  was 
enabled  to  buy  certain  property  m  England, 
adjoining  the  lands  which  he  hoped  soon  to 
claim  as  his  lawful  inheritance.  Amongst 
the  estates  so  purchased  were  Bourchier's 
Hall  and  the  manor  of  Little  Eordham,  both 
of  which,  in  remote  times,  had  belonged  to 
his  ancestors.  But  his  hopes  of  returning 
to  England  were  frustrated  by  tlie  intrigues 
of  those  who  were  too  deeply  interested  in 
keeping  at  a  distance  so  formidable  a  claim- 
ant. All  his  exertions  failed  to  obtain  a  re- 
moval of  tlie  pains  and  penalties  which  had 
been  incurred  by  his  grandfathei's  flight, 
and  which  still  impended  over  himself  till 
the  time  of  his  death,  at  Amsterdam,  in  1629. 
He  left  two  sons,  Richard  and  John,  and 
two  daughters,  INIarie  L.  and  Jane.  The 
three  latter  returned  to  England,  and  settled 
m  Kent. 

Richard,  the  eldest  son  and  heir,  and 
founder  of  the  American  branch  of  the 
family,  worn  out  by  his  parents'  want  of 
success  in  their  attempts  to  recover  their 
English  possessions,  determined  upon  his 
father's  death  to  quit  Europe  for  ever.  He 
accordingly  took  passage,  with  a  party  of 
Puritans,  for  New  England,  in  America, 
and  landed  at  Plymouth  on  tlie  eighth  day 
of  May,  1630.  That  he  met  with  the  usual 
difficulties  that  tried  the  patience  and  the 
courage  of  all  the  early  settlers,  can  hardly 
be  doubted ;  but  he  remained  firm  to  his 
purpose,  made  himself  at  home  in  his  new 
country,  and  shortly  after  his  arrival  mar- 
ried Dorothy  Thacher.  Li  1643  he  re- 
moved to  Yarmouth.  Here  it  is  evident  he 
prospered  ;  for  in  1662  we  find  him  elected 
to  the  Colony  Court  of  Plymouth — an  un- 
deniable proof  of  the  station  which  he  held 
in  this  new  society.  At  length,  full  of  years 
and  honours,  he  died,  in  1676,  leaving  be- 
hind him  three  sons,  Ivuyvet,  Paul,  and 
Sylas,  the  two  youngest  of  whom  resided  in 
Yarmouth,  where  they  held  important  offices. 
Knyvet,  the  eldest  son,  unlike  his  father, 
had  a  strong  faith  that  the  family  lands  in 
England  might  yet  be  recovered.  He  was 
in  the  glow  of  youth,  had  experienced  none 
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of  the  old  proverbial  delays  and  quibbles  of 
English  law,  and  accordingly  set  out  for  the 
old  country,  full  of  hope,  and  furnislied  with 
such  deeds  and  documents  as  seemed,  to 
him  at  least,  to  place  his  claim  beyond  ques- 
tion. He  was  kindly  received  by  some  of 
his  relations,  but  was  not  the  more  success- 
ful in  the  object  of  his  visit.  Even  this 
failure  could  not  subdue  his  hopes  or  his 
spirits.  He  made  a  second  voyage,  in  1686, 
which  proved  us  fruitless  as  the  former,  and 
died  at  the  residence  of  his  relative,  Ca- 
therine, dauglitea'  of  »Sir  Jolni  Knyvet,  and 
wife  of  John  Harris,  Esq.,  avIio  subsequently 
became  Baroness  of  Berners.  The  evidences 
that  he  had  brouglit  with  him  were  never 
afterwards  recovered. 

From  a  document  filed  in  the  Chapter 
House,  Westminster  Abbey,  it  appears  that 
tlie  contested  manors  were  transferred  about 
this  time  by  a  legal  fiction,  to  Sir  John 
Marsham,  only  son  of  Sir  John  i\Iarsham, 
and  Esther,  daughter  of  George  Sayer. 
This  Esther  assumed  to  be  sole  heir  upon 
the  failure  of  the  male  line  in  England,  and 
the  high  position  which  the  American  branch 
of  the  family  was  entitled  to  hold  here 
through  the  Berners  and  Knyvets,  as  well 
as  the  Sears,  was  abandoned  for  ever. 

Previous  to  his  visit  to  England,  Knj^vet 
Sears  married  Elizabeth  Dymoke,  hj  whom 
he  had  two  sons,  Daniel  and  Richard,  who 
were  adopted  by  their  uncle  Paul,  upon 
the  death  of  their  father.  Richard  died  in 
1718,  and  his  issue  is  extinct.  Daniel,  the 
eldest  of  Knyvet's  sons,  who  was  born  m 
1682,  married  Sarah  Hawes,  and  purchased 
a  large  tract  of  land  formerly  called  Monna- 
moit,butnowanglicizediuto  the  more  humble 
appellation  of  Chatham.  Upon  his  death  he 
left  behind  him  three  sons,  Daniel,  Richard, 
and  David.  The  last  twoseom  to  have  been  born 
under  the  same  evil  star  which  had  brought 
so  much  misfortune  to  the  family  from  the 
time  of  the  unhappy  Richard,  Avhose  religious 
zeal  had  driven  him  from  home  and  wealth 
to  live  in  exile  in  the  fens  of  Plolland.  The}'- 
both  were  officers  in  the  ami}'  of  James  II., 
under  the  command  of  Prince  Charles  Ed- 
ward, and  both  perished  in  the  battle  of 
Culloden. 

The  eldest  son,  Daniel,  was  born  in  1712. 
He  married  Fear  Freeman,  and  from  him  has 
sprung  the  Chatham  branch  of  the  family, 
and  the  Boston  branch  now  represented  by 
the  Hon.  David  Sears,  of  Boston. 

Richard,  David,  and  Daniel,  were  the 
three  sons  of  Daniel.  The  youngest  died 
without  issue.  Richard,  the  eldest,  a  senator 
of  Massachusetts,  married  Hetty  JMarshall, 
and  had  three  sons,  Richard,  Daniel,  and 
Marshall.  Richard  and  ilarshall  died  before 
their  father,  without  issue.  Daniel  died 
unmarried. 


David,  the  second  son  of  Daniel,  was  born 
in  1752,  and  removed  to  Boston  in  1770.  He 
married  Ann,  daughter,  of  John  Still  AVin- 
throp,  of  New  London,  in  Connecticut,  Esq.; 
fifth  in  descent  from  John  Winthrop,  first 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  founder  of 
Boston.  Mr.  Sears  purchased  of  General 
Knox,  of  the  military  family  of  General 
Washington,  and  Secretar^^-of-War,  a  large 
estate  in  Maine,  lying  on  Penobscot  River, 
being  a  remainder  and  a  part  of  the  ori- 
ginal grant,  from  the  Earl  of  Warwick  to 
Beauchamp  and  Leverett,  known  as  the 
"  Waldo  Patent,"'  and  confirmed  by  the  Le- 
gislature of  Massachusetts.  The  Indian 
chief,  JMadocowando,  Sagamore  and  Prince  of 
Penobscot,  granted  and  surrendered  liis 
sovereignty  and  title  in  1G94.  This  territory 
was  originally  thirty  miles  square,  and  in- 
cluded all  the  islands  in  Penobscot  Bay. 
Tiie  present  property  lies  principally  in  the 
towns  of  Searsmont,  Knox,  Prospect,  and 
Searsport,  including  Brigadier's  Island,  in 
the  Bay. 

David  Sears,  the  only  son  of  this  last,  a 
senator  of  Massachusetts,  was  born  in  1787. 
He  married  Jliriam  Clarke,  daughter  of  the 
Hon.  Jonathan  ]\Iason,  a  senator  of  Rlassa- 
chusetts,  and  representative  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  has  had  is.sue, 

1.  David,  died  in  England  without  is- 
sue ;  2.  Anna  P.  M. ;  ,3.  Harriet  E.  D. ; 
4.  Cordelia  M.  ;  5.  Ellen ;  6.  David ; 
7.  Frederick  R. ;  8.  Winthrop  ;  9.  Grace  AV. ; 

10.  Knyvet  AVinthrop. 

Ji  ms.    Quarterly  of  four,  \iz. : — 
I.  Sears.   Gules,  a  chev.  avg.,  between  three  eaglets  ppr., 
on  a  chief  ermine,  an  escallop  between  two  mullets, 
gules. 

11.  IJouEcniEn.     Argent,  a  cross  engrailed    gules,    be- 
tween four  water  bouycts,  sable. 

III.  Van  Egjioxde.     Or.  four  chevronels,  gules. 

IV.  Sears. 

Crcsi.    An  eagle  displayccl,  wings  inverted,  ppr. 
Motto.    Honor  et  fides. 


Neavall,  of  Town  House,  Hare  Hill,  and 
AA^ellington  Lodge,  Littleborough,  Rochdale, 
CO..  Lancaster. 

The  NcAvalls  are  of  considerable  antiquity, 
and  from  grants  of  lands,  title  deeds,  and 
other  documents  still  in  the  possession  of  the 
family,  deduce  a  continued  and  unbroken 
line  of  descent  connected  with  residence  on 
the  family  estate  of  "Toato  House,"  for 
nearly  four  centuries.  The  estate,  formerly 
called  Town  House,  or  Logher  Town  House, 
came  into  their  possession  through  the  mar- 
riage of  AVilliain  Newall,  of  Shipden,  near 
Halifax,  co.  York,  temp.  Henry  A-"!.,  with 
Isabella,  dau.  and  elder  coheiress  of  Christo- 
pher Kyrshagh,  of  that  place,  the  descendant 
and  representative  of  the  ancient  and  feudal 
family  of  De  la  Tomi.  The  first  mention  we 
find  of  the  family  is  in  a  deed,  dated  21st  Dec. 
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1346  (St.  Thomas's  day),  of  Beatrice,  clau.  of 
Thomas  De  Wood,  of  Gomersall,  conveying  a 
toft  and  croft  in  Clayton,  to  John,  son  ot 
Robert  de  Newall.  Then  Lawrence  Newall 
appears  in  a  deed  dated  8th  July,  31  Henry 
VI.,  as  a  grantee  for  life  of  certain  messu- 
ages m  the  towi  of  Northowram,  being  in 
Shipden,  in  the  parish  of  Halifax,  co.  York, 
with  remainder  to  his  son  William  and  his 
wife  Isabella,  and  their  heirs. 

Lawrence's  son,  AYilliam  Newall,  mar- 
ried Isabella,  elder  dan.  and  coheiress  (with 
her  sister  Eleanor,  Avife  of  Jordan  Chadwick, 
ancestor   of  the  Chadwicks,  of  Healey  Hall, 
Rochdale,    co.    Lancaster,     and     Malveysin 
Ridware,      co.     Stafford,)     of     Christopher 
Kyrshagh,  of  Town   House,  co.  Lancaster, 
now  called  Lower  Town   House,   and  with 
her  acquired   that  estate.     Their  son,  Lau- 
KENCE  Newall,  Esq.,  living  16  July,  18th 
Edward  IV.,  as  appears  by  a  deed  of  lands 
from  his  father,  and  also  by  other  deeds,  (12 
Henry  VII.,  and  13  Henry  VIII.)  of  settle- 
ment on  the  marriage  of  his  son  and  grandson. 
He  died  before  24  Henry  VIII.,  leaving  by 
Sibil  his   wife,  a   son,  AYilliam    Newall, 
who    m.    1st,    12    Henry     VII.,   jMargaret, 
dau.   of  John  Alilne  ;  and  2ndly,  13  Henry 
VIII. ,  Jone,  dau.    of    Richard  Clayden,  of 
Tongton,  co.  Lancaster,  and  by  the  former 
had  a  son,  Lawrence,  Avhom  "his  father,  by 
the  articles  of  his  second  marriage,  covenan- 
ted that  he  should  marry  Jane,  the  other 
dau.  of  Richard  Clayden  ;  but  this  marriage 
was  dissolved  in  1548  by  the  sign  manual  of 
Edward   VI.,  which  document,  with   Royal 
Seal  appended,  is  now   in  tlie  possession  of 
Mrs.  Newall,  of  Town  House.     JMr.  AYilliam 
Newall's   will,  dated   17th  Sept.,  15.50,  was 
proved  11  Oct.  foUoAvhig  in  the  Consistory 
Court    of  Chester.      His   son,  Lawrence 
Newall,  of  "The  LogherTo\TO  House"  (so 
described  m  his  will,  dated  2  April,  1557), 
siu-vived  his  father  al)out  seven  years,  and 
was  father  of  Robert  Newall,  who  died 
4th  February,  23  Elizabeth,  seized  of  Town 
House  and  lands  in  Castleton,  and  in  Hnnders- 
field,  as  appears  by  an  Tnq  2^osl,  mortem,  taken 
2nd  Sept.,  40  Elizabeth.     He  left  besides  a 
daughter,  Dorothy,  who  married  James  Kaye, 
a  son,  Robert  Newall,  who  had  been  con- 
tracted in  marriage,  when  in  his  minority,  to 
Alice  Belfield,  of  Rochdale ;  but  this  marriage 
was,  by  reason  of  their  minority,  declared 
void  21st  January,  1.592,  and  the  sentence  of 
divorce  was  registered  at  Chester.     He  died 
in  1659,  leavmg  by  Mary  his  wife  a  numerous 
family,    of  whom   the   eldest    son,    Robert 
Newall,  of  Town  House,  baptized  in  1599, 
married  Mary,  dau.  of  James  Fielden,  Esq., 
of  The  Heights,  in  Hundersiield,  and  by  her 
had,     besides      other     children,     Lawrence 
Newall,  his  eldest  son,  wlio  died  unmarried  in 
1711,  aged  87;    AYilliam,  who   succeeded 


him  in  the  family  estate,  and  Jane,  who  mar- 
ried James  Dearden,  of  New-house  and  AVhit- 
field,  in  Ilundersfield,  ancestor  of  the  present 
James  Dearden,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Lord  of  the 
Manor  of  Rochdale.  The  second  son  and 
eventual  inheritor,  AA'illiam  Newall,  Esq., 
of  Lower  Town  House,  had  issue  one  son, 
Robert,  who,  by  his  wife  Jane,  dau.  of 
Joshua  Dawson,  of  Heptonstall,  co.  York, 
was  the  father  of  Lawrence  Newall,  who 
died  in  1786,  aged  69,  having  married  Sarah, 
dau.  and  coheiress  of -John  Travis,  gent.,  the 
kinsman  of  the  Venerable  George  Travis, 
Archdeacon  of  Chester  (celebrated  for  his 
controversy  with  Porson).  By  her  he  had 
issue  two  sons,  AA^illiam,  the  elder,  who  died 
in  1805,  ancestor  of  Newall,  of  Town  House, 
and  of  Wellington  Lodge  ;  and  LaM'rence,  the 
younger,  ancestor  of  Newall,  of  Hare  Hill, 
both  near  Littleborough,  Rochdale,  co.  Lan- 
caster. 

jFnmilii  n!  Ihjrsliagji. 

John  de  Kyrkeshagh  paid  a  rate  of  two 
shillings  to  AA^illiam  de  Litholres  ante  1281, 
9  Edward  I.  Llis  son,  i\Iatthew  de 
Kyrkeshagh,  living  at  that  time,  married 
Margery,  dau.  of  AVilliam  de  Litholres,  and 
received  from  his  father-m-law  by  deed,  a 
circuit  of  land,  called  Longleghheye,  Litholres 
and  Milne,  in  Honersfeld.  He  was  father  of 
Henryde  Kyrkeshagh, who,  by Isabellahis 
wife,  had  a  son,  "  Galfridus  del  Jiyrkeshagh," 
living  44  Edward  III.,  who  settled  all  his 
lands  in  Honersfeld,  Butterworth,  &c.,  on 
John  Fythcler,  A^icar  of  Rochdale,  his  trustee, 
14  Richard  11.  Henry's  widow,  Isabella, 
released  in  1 408  all  her  claims  in  the  lands  of 
Lytholres,  Belfield,  and  Newbold,  iji  the 
Villes  of  Honersfeld,  Butterworth,  and 
Castleton,  to  her  son,  John  de  Kyrkeshagli, 
or  Kyrshagh,  of  Town  Houses,  near  Roch- 
dale, who  married  Alargaret,  dau.  of  Thomas 
le  Hayward.  This  John  was  living  2  Henry 
VI.,  and  was  father  of  Christopher  Kyr- 
shagh, of  Town  Houses,  who  left  tAvo  daugh- 
ters, his  coheirs,  the  eldest  of  whom, 
Isabella,  married  AYilliam  Newall,  and 
conveyed  the  estate  of  ToA\m  House  to  that 
family.  The  other  daughter,  Eleanor,  mar- 
ried Jordan  ChadAvick,  ancestor  of  Hugo 
Malveysin  Chadwick,  of  Healey  LTall,  near 
Rochdale,  co.  Lancaster,  IMalveysin  Ridware, 
CO.  Stafford,  and  Ncav  Hall,  co.  AYarwick, 
Esq. 

Arms.  Quarterly,  1st  and  4tli,  Newall  :  Per  pale 
gu.  and  az.,  tljrcc  covered  cups  or.,  within  anorle  of  the 
last.  2nd,  for  Kykkesiiagh  :  Or.  on  a  chief  per  pale 
gu.  andsa.  three  bezants  or.  3rd,  for  Litholres  :  Vert,  a 
lion  rampt.  or.  seniee  of  caltraps  sa. 

Cicst.  A  t^aracen's  head,  afTronte,  ppr.,  wreathed 
round  the  temples  or.  and  gu.,  suspended  from  the 
mouth  by  a  ribband  of  the  last,  a  shield  paly  indented  of 
four,  also  or.  and  gu. 

Motto.    Non  recedani. 
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Akers,  as  borne  by  Aretas  Akers, 
Esq.,  of  Mailing  Abbey,  co.  Kent,  a  magis- 
trate for  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Sussex, 
and  de^nity-lieutenant  of  the  former. 

Arms.  Gu.  thi-ce  escallops,  arg.  These  arms  belonged 
to  the  family  of  Acres,  of  Acres  Hall,  in  Lancashire. 

Crest.  [Granted,  16th  March,  1576,  by  Nicholas  Xar- 
bon,  Ulster  King  of  Arms,  to  George  Acres,  son  of  Ro- 
bert Acres,  of  Acres  Hall,  co.  Lancaster,  as  a  reward  for 
his  ser^-ices  in  Ireland,  France,  Flanders,  and  other 
places.]  "  An  arme  from  ye  clbowe  ui)-n'arcl,  holding  an 
Ensigne  bende  wave  azure  and  gold  semed  contia- 
changed  with  fflower-de-luces,  and  in  the  midest  of  the 
said  Ensigne  an  Irish  kern's  hedd,  the  sieve  of  ye  said 
hand  ptd  p  pale  in  a  wreath  argent  and  sable." 

Motto.    Je  vive  en  esperance. 

Mr.  Akers  is  eldest  son  of  Aretas  Akers, 
Esq.,  formerly  of  St.  Christopher  and  St. 
Vincent,  in  the  West  Indies,  by  Jane,  his 
wife,  youngest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  James 
Ramsay,  vicar  of  Teston,  and  rector  of  Net- 
tlested,  Kent,  the  celebrated  writer  on  the 
African  slave-trade,  and  the  originator  of  the 
discussion  which  terminated  in  the  abolition 
of  that  traffic  on  the  part  of  the  country. 
Mr.  Akers  descends  from  a  family  which  was 
amons?  the  earliest  settlers  in  the  West  In- 
dian  colonies.  He  derives,  through  his  pa- 
ternal grandmother,  from  the  Douglases,  of 
Baads,  co.  Lanark. 


Seton,  of  Mounie,  co.  Aberdeen,  a  branch 
of  Seton  of  Pitmedden,  derived  from  George 
Seton,  of  Mounie,  Esq.,  second  son  of  Sir 
Alexander  Seton,  Bart.,  Lord  Pitmedden. 

Arms.  Quarterly,  1st  and  4th,  or.  three  crescents,  and 
in  the  centre  a  man's  heart  distilling  blood.  The  whole 
within  a  royal  double  tressure,  flory  couiiterflory,  gules, 
for  Seton.  2nd  and  3rd,  arg.,  a  demi-otter  sable,  armed, 
langued,  and  crowned  with  an  antique  crown,  gules, 
issuing  out  of  a  bar  wavy  of  the  second,  for  Meldruji. 
In  the  centre  point,  a  crescent  (for  difference)  azure. 

Crest.  A  demi-man,  in  military  habit,  holding  the 
banner  of  Scotland,  with  the  Motto  on  a  scroll  above, 
"  Sustento  sanguine  sigua." 


Peers,  of  Chislehampton,  co.  Oxford,  de- 
scended from  Sir  Charles  Peers,  Knt., 
Alderman  of  London,  and  Lord  Mayor  in 
1715. 

Arms.  Quarterly,  1st  and  4th,  sa:,  a  ehev.  between 
three  lions'  heads  erased  arg.  a  chief,  or.  for  Peers.  2nd 
and  3rd,  or.  a  lion  passant  in  base,  and  in  chief  three 
esquires'  helmets,  sa.,  for  Knapp.  The  quartering  is  de- 
rived from  the  marriage  of  Charles  I'eers,  Esq.,  of 
Chislehampton  (the  grandfather  of  the  present  pro- 
prietor), \\-ith  KatherLne,  daughter  of  John  ICnapp,  Esq. 

Crest,    A  demi-griffin  segreant,  wings  addorsed  arg. 


Johnston,  of  Wairiston.  Tliis  family, 
in  common  with  the  Johnstons  of  Hilton,  is 
descended  from  GowAiN  Johnston,  the 
chief  in  Annandale,  who  had  the  charter  of 
the  lauds  in  Clerk  Orcliard,  &c.,  in  1555. 

Archibald  Johnston,  his  grandson, 
having  married  Rachel,  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Arnot,  Treasurer  Depute  and  Lord 
Provost  of  Edinburgh,  had  three  sons  :  1. 
James,  of  Warriston  ;  2.  Samuel,  of  Schien- 
nes  ;  and  3.  Joseph,  of  Hilton.     The  eldest, 

James   Johnston,  of  Warriston,   was  a 


Senator  of  the  College  of  Justice.  He 
married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Craig,  a  distinguished  lawyer,  and  had  issue  : 
1.  Archibald;  2.  Beatrice,  married  Sir 
Patrick  Congalton ;  3.  Elizabeth,  married 
Robert  Burnet,  known  by  the  title  of  Lord 
Oriinond,  by  whom  she  had  two  sons,  the 
elder  being  Gilbert,  the  celebrated  Bishop 
of  Salisbury. 

Sir  Archibald  Johnston,  the  only 
son,  was  a  very  eminent  leader  of  the 
Covenanters.  He  was  knighted  by  Cliarles 
I.  in  1641,  and  addressed  as  Lord  War- 
riston, in  1G43.  In  tluit  year  he  repre- 
sented the  county  of  Edinburgh  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  was  appointed  Speaker  to  the 
Barons.  In  1649  he  was  nominated  Lord 
Clerk  Register.  After  the  battle  of  Dunbar, 
in  which  he  was  present,  he  lived  for  some 
years  in  retirement,  but  was  at  length  pre- 
vailed on  to  accept  office  under  Cromwell, 
who  (9th  July,  1657)  reappointed  him  Lord 
Clerk  Register,  and  called  him  to  his  House 
of  Peers  under  the  title  of  Lord  Warriston. 

After  the  death  of  the  Protector,  he  acted 
as  President  of  tlie  Committee  of  Safety, 
when  Richard  Cromwell  had  resigned  the 
reins  of  Government.  At  the  Restoration, 
orders  were  issued  for  liis  arrest;  and, 
knowing  that  from  his  compliance  with  tlie 
usurper,  and  his  uniform  and  intrepid  sup- 
port of  the  Covenanters,  he  might  expect  no 
mercy  from  the  new  Government,  he  escaped 
to  France,  and  was  outlawed  lOtli  October, 
1660. 

An  Act  of  Forfeiture  being  passed  in  his 
absence,  he  was  condemned  to  deatli,  15th 
May,  1661.  An  emissary  of  Government 
subsequently  discovered  his  retreat  at 
Rouen,  and,  with  permission  of  the  French 
Government,  brought  liirn  prisoner  to  Eng- 
land. He  was  on  his  arrival  lodged  in  the 
Tower,  but  was  soon  afterwards  removed  to 
Edinburgh,  where,  without  tlie  formality  of 
trial,  he  was  hanged  at  the  Cross,  22iul 
July,  1665,  dying  with  the  utmost  constancy 
and  Christian  fortitude. 

The  Act  of  Forfeiture  against  him  was, 
however,  reversed  in  all  respects  by  the  Act 
of  AVilliaraand  Mary,  22nd  July,  1690,  "  as  if 
the  same  sentence  and  doom  had  never  been 
given  or  pronounced." 

His  nephew,  Bishop  Burnet,  in  the  course 
of  a  suminar}'  of  his  character,  observes  that 
"  he  was  a  man  of  great  application,  could 
seldom  sleep  more  tlian  three  hours  in  twenty- 
four,  and  that  he  had  great  quickness  of 
thouglit,  with  an  extraordinary  memory."  Of 
his  cliildren,  1.  Elizabeth,  married  Thomas 
Hepburn,  of  Iluinbie  ;  and  secondly,  "\^^il- 
liam,  first  Viscount  Strathallan,  by  whom 
she  had  issue  the  second  viscount,  and  a 
daughter  Elizabeth,  married  to  the  sixth  Earl 
of    Kinnoul ;    2.    Rachel,    married  Sir    J. 
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Wemyss  of  Bogie,  also  other  cliildien,  and 
his  successor. 

James  Johnston,  who  likewise  became 
an  eminent  iniblic  character.  He  was  at 
one  period  Secretary  to  King  William,  and 
at  an  early  period  in  his  reign  was  sent  as 
envoy  to  the  Court  of  Berlin. 

In  1G92  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State 
for  Scotland  ;  and  in  1704,  Avhen  tlie  Marquis 
of  Tweedale  became  Commissioner  to  the 
Scottish  Parliament,  tlie  Queen  made  Mr. 
Joluiston  Lord  Registrar,  the  most  lucrative 
employment  in  that  kingdom.  By  his  first 
wife,  Catherine,  daughter  of  second  Lord 
Paulet,  he  had  no  cliildren ;  but  in  1718, 
bemg  then  seventy-four  years  of  age,  he  con- 
tracted a  second  marriage,  and  left  issue, 
L  Lucy,  who  died  unmarried,  and  a  son 
James.      He  died  in  September,  1737. 

Jlis  son.  General  James  Johnston,  was 
a  distinguished  cavalry  officer,  and  aide-de- 
camp to  George  III.  He  was  desperately 
womided  at  the  battle  of  JMinden,  while  serv- 
ing m  the  Scots  Greys,  Avhich  regiment  he 
subsequently  commanded.  He  was  twice  mar- 
ried ;  hisiirst  wife  being  Lady  Charlotte 
Montague,  daughter  of  the  first  Earl  of  Hali- 
fax ;  and  the  second,  Mrs.  Twysden,  widow  of 
the  Bishop  of  Raphoe.  By  the  latter  there 
was  a  daughter  jMary,  who  died  unmarried, 
and  by  Lady  Charlotte,  one  son  and  two 
daughters,  viz.  : 

1.  Richard. 

2.  Frances.     She  died  unmarried. 

3.  Charlotte,  married  her  first  cousin,  Sir 
John  Burgoyne,  by  wliom  were  issue  : 
1 .  Sir  Montague,  eighth  Bart.;  2.  Frances, 
married  Lord  Ongley ;  3.  Frederick, 
Captain  Royal  Navj. 

He  died  in  1795. 

Richard  Johnston,  the  son,  an  officer  in 
'the  Guards,  Avas  aide-de-camp  to  the  Go- 
vernor of  i\Iiuorca,  when  it  was  captured  by 
the  French,  and  was  made  prisoner.  While 
on  his  parole,  in  France,  he  married  Madlle. 
Jean  Baptiste  Maillard,  of  Dole  Franche 
Compte,  and  by  her  (who  married,  secondly, 
General  Sir  James  Lillyman  Caldwell, 
G.CB.)  he  left  at  his  decease,  in  1792,  four 
sons  and  one  daughter,  viz. : 

1.  WlLLiASl-MoNTAGUE,  who  married 
Sarah,  daughter  of  John  Duncan,  Esq., 
of  Jamaica,  and  died  in  1836,  leaving 
issue : 

WiiJ-iAM  Montague  Johnston,  Cap- 
tain Madras  Army,  born  in  Decem- 
ber, 1815,  married,  in  1844,  Isaliella, 
daughter  of  Captain  Reynolds,  Bom- 
bay Army. 

James  Duncan. 

2.  Benjamin,  R.N.,  died  unmarried. 

3.  Charles  Coruwallis,  of  the  Jladras 
Army,  who  married,  in  1815,  Eliza, 
daughter  of  Gilbert  Ricketts,  Esq.,  and 


niece  of  Sir  Robert  Ricketts,  Bart.,  by 

Avhom  he  had  issue : 

James   Gilbert    Johnston,    Captain 

Madras  Engineers,  married,  in  1849, 

Harriet  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  W.  IT. 

Richardson,  of  Chessel. 
Charles  Cornwallis,  Captain  Madras  En  • 

gineers,   married,    in     1843,   Letitia, 

daughter  of  Dr.  White. 
4.  Alexander,  of  the  6th  Madras  Ca- 
valry, died  in  1827. 
1.  Marianne,  who  married  Hesse  Gordon, 
Esq.,  and  left  issue  :  William-Colin, 
died  unmarried ;  Allan-Drummond,  died 
at  I\Iunich  ;  Hesse-Augustus-Maxwell, 
died  at  Malta  ;  Elizabeth  Fanny,  m.  to 
Rev.  H.  Cockerell;  Charlotte  Cathe- 
rine, m.  to  William  Lyon  Smart,  Esq. ; 
IMarianne  Sally,  who  on.  G.  T.  Lush- 
ington,  Esq.,  and  died  in  India. 

/Irms.    Arg.  a  saltire    engrailed,   sa.  on  a  chief  gti. 
three  cushions  or. 
Crest.    A  spur  erect  or.,  winged  arg. 
Molto.    Nunquam  non  paratus. 


De  Teissier,  of  Woodcote  Park,  co 
Surrey.  Tlie  name  was  originally  Teissieri, 
and  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  family  was 
High  .Justiciar)^  of  the  coimty  of  Nice  at  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  in  later  times, 
and  up  to  the  French  revolution,  the  family 
were  Barons  de  Teissier  de  Marguerettes, 
and  Barons  des  Etats  de  Languedoc.  The 
title  of  Baron  was  assumed  by  the  present 
Baron  de  Teissier  in  1819,  by  permission 
of  the  Prince  Regent,  and  at  the  desire  of 
Louis  XVIIL,  Kmg  of  France. 

Arms.      Or.    on   a  mount  a   boar  sa.,   a  chief    gu., 
thereon  a  crescent  between  two  estoiles,  arg. 
Supporters.    Two  greyhounds. 
Coronet  of  ]\Iarquis. 


Prime,  of  Walberton  House,  co.  Sussex, 
as  borne  by  Richard  Prime,  Esq.,  of 
Walberton  House,  a  magistrate  and  deputy- 
lieutenant  for  that  county,  and  its  high 
sheriff  in  1823,  M.P.  for  AVest  Sussex,  and 
Chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions,  son  of  the 
late  Samuel  Prime,  Esq.,  of  Whitton,  j\Iid- 
dlesex,  and  grandson  of  Sir  Samuel  Prime, 
l<jit.,  Serjean"t-at-Law,  by  Hannah,  his  wife, 
daughter* of  E.  Wilmot,  Esq.,  of  Banstead, 
Surrey,  and  widow  of  Jolm  Sheppard,  Esq., 
of  Ash  Hall,  CO.  Suftolk. 

Arms.  Quarterly  1st  and  4th  :  Arg  a  hmnan  leg 
erased  at  the  thigh,  in  pale,  sa.,  for  Prime  ;  2nd  and 
3rd,  arg.  on  a  fesse  gu.  between  three  eagles'  heads 
erased  sa.,  a  unicorn  couchant  between  two  escallops  or. 
for  WiL^ioT.  ,     -i,   , 

Crest.  An  owl,  gorged  with  a  collar,  charged  with  two 
mullets  and  issuing  from  the  mouth  a  scroll  with  this 

Motto.    Nil  invita  Minerva 
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Comber,  of   East  Newton,  co.    York,  now  represented  by    the  Rev.  Hekry    Geoeg 


Wandesford  Comber,  Rector  of  Oswald  Kirk. 


Thomas  Comber,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Stone-  =  Alice,  eldest  dan.  and  co-heir  of  William 


grave   and  Dean  of  Durham,   Lord  of 

East  Newton  in  North  Riding,  co.  York, 

jure     uxoris,    died     Nov.,     1699,     and 

buried  in  Stonegrave  Church. 


Thornton,  of  East  Newton,  Esq.,  by 
Alice,  dau.  of  Sir  Christopher  Wandes- 
ford,  of  Kirkling-ton,  co.  York,  Knt., 
Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  by  Alice,  dan. 
of  Sir  Hewitt  Osborne,  of  Kiveton,  co. 
York,  Knt.  (ancestor  of  the  Duke  of 
Leeds.) 


Alice  Comber,  born  March, 
1G80,  married,  l.st,  Francis 
Blackburn,  of  St.  Nicholas, 
near  Richmond,  co.  York, 
gent.,  and  had  issue  ;  2nd, 
"William  Kirkhy,  of  Kirkby 
and  Ashlaeh,  cb.  Lancaster, 
gent.,  and  had  issue. 


Thomas  Comber,  of  East 
Newton,  Esq.,  Justice  of  tlie 
Peace  for  North  Riding  of 
Y'onvshire,  and  Deputy 
Lieutenant  of  the  same  ; 
died  Slay,  1 7G.i,  and  buried 
in  Stoncgrave  Church. 


Anne,  dau.  of 
Rev.  Andrew 
Wilson,  Vicar  of 
Easingwold  (re- 
lict of  Rev.  Elias 
Micklethwaite), 
died  J\me,  1754. 


Thomas  Brooke, 
of  Fieldhead  and 
Dodworth,  M.A., 
Rector  of  Rich- 
mond, and  in  the 
Commission  of 
the  Peace  for  the 
county  of  Y'ork, 
died  April,  1739, 
and  buried  at 
Richmond. 


Mary      Comber, 
born    Feb.,    1685  , 
died    July,     176S, 
and  buried  in  Silk- 
stone  Church. 


William  Brooke,  of  Field- 
head  and  Dodworth,  M.D. 
and  M  .A.  of  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  in  Com- 
mission of  Peace  for  West 
Ridmg  of  Y'^orksbire,  died 
Aug.,  1755,  buried  at  Silk- 
stone. 


.  Alice,  eldest  dau.  and  co- 
heir of  William  Mawhood, 
alias  Mouhard,  of  Auckley 
and  Doncaster,  co.  Y'ork, 
Alderman  and  some  time 
IMayor  of  that  corporation, 
by  his  mfe  and  first  cousin, 
JIargaret,  dau.  of  ^\'illiam 
T^lawhood,  of  Ardesley,  co. 
Y'ork. 


William  Comber,, 

second  son, 
Vicar  of  Kirkby 
Moorside,  and 
Justice  of  the 
Peace  for  the  N. 
Riding  of  York- 
shire, Lord  of 
Amplcforth,  jure 
uxoris. 


.Dorothy,  only 
dau.  and  sole 
heirof  Jr,mesAr- 
buthnott,  of  Am- 
plcforth, Esq. 


s.p. 


Tliomas  Comber,  ^ 
LL.D.,  in  the  Com- 
mission of  the  Peace 
for  North  Riding  of 

Yorksliire,     and 
some  time  A'icar  of 
Kirkby     Ovcrcarr, 

and  afterwards 
Rector  of  M  orboi-ne 
and  Buckworth,  co. 
Huntingdon,  died 
at  Buckworth,  Ap- 
ril, 1778,  and 
buried  at  Stone- 
grave. 


Alary,  eldest  dan.  of  Wil- 
liam   and    Alice    Brooke, 
born  April,  1739,  died  Oct., 
1820. 


John  Charles  Brooke,  second 
son,  F.S.A.,  Somerset  Herald, 
and  Secretary  to  the  Earl 
Marslial  of  England,  ob.  Co;!  , 
3  Feb.,  1794,  and  buried  in  the 
church  of  St.  Bennett,  Paul's 
Wharf,  London. 


Duncombe 

Comber, 

second    son, 

some  time  of 

London, 

merchant, 

born      May, 

1770,      died, 

unmarried, 

in  April, 

1839. 


Andrew 

Comber, 

fourth     son, 

of  Liverpool, 

merchant, 

born     April, 

1774,     died 

Jan.,      1847, 

and  buried  in 

St.    Anne's 

Church, 
Liverpool. 


Sarah,  third 
dau.  of  John 
Sanderson, 
of  Little 
Houghton, 
in  the  parish 
of    Darfield, 
CO.  Y''ork,  by 
Elizabeth," 
dau.  and  co- 
heir of  Jonas 
Rich,   of 
Peniston, 
Esq.,    living 
1852. 


Thomas 

Comber, 

eldest  son, 

A.B.  of  Jesus 

College, 
Cambridge, 

Rector  of 
Oswald-Kirk 
in  the  North 

Riding  of 
Y'orkshire, 
and  in  the 
Commission 
of  the  Peace, 
(sold  East 
Newton  to 
Sir  George 
Wombwell), 

born  3rd 
March,  1765, 

died  1837. 


Elizabeth,     third     dau.    of 

Jolni  Coote,  of  Hampstead, 

near  London,   gent.,  liraig 

1852. 


Anne  Comber,  only  d.au., 
born  at  East  Newton,  Feb., 
17G4,  died  April,  1832;  m. 
AVilliam  Hood,  of  the  parish 
of  St.  Bennett,  Paul's  Wharf, 
London,  merchant,  died  Feb., 
1817. 
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B 


WiUiam     , 
Turner  Com- 
ber,  third 
son,    some 
time  of  Lon- 
don, mer- 
chant,   born 
Jul}',      1771, 
died  at  Hove, 
in  Sussex, 
Sept.,  1827. 


Jane  Helen, 
dau.  and  co- 
heir of 
Henry    Cas- 
tleman,Esq., 
some  time  in 
the   Koyal 
Engineers, 
and  after- 
wards Dejiu- 
ty  Barrack 

Master 
General,  liv- 
ing 1852. 


Issue 
severalchild- 
ren,  of  whom 
two  sons  are 
living  in 
J852— viz., 
Andrew, 
born  .March, 
1800,  a  mer- 
chant in 
Manchester  ; 

Edward, 
born,    Aug., 
1810,  a  mer- 
chant in 
Liverpool. 


Henry      _Hester  Cautley, 

George 
Wandesford 
Comber, only 
son,  Picctor 
of  Oswald- 
Ivirlv,  living 
1852. 


Issue,  three  sons 
and  one  daugh- 
ter,   living   in 
1852. 


D 


Issue,    five   sons,    two 
daughters. 


Several  children,  of 

whom  the  eldest  son,  Ileury 

Wandesford  Comber,   is  at 

present  a  Lieutenant  in  the 

Koyal  Navy. 


Arms.    Or.  a  fesse  danceit§e  gu.  between  three  cstoilcs  sa. 

Cresl.    A  greyhoimd's  head  sa.  charged  on  tlie  netk  with  three  bezants,  two  and  one. 

Motto.    Sapiens  dominabitur  astris. 


Blair-Warren,  of  Horkesley  Hull, 
E.ssex,  as  borne  by  the  Rev.  John  Crabb 
Blair  Warren,  M.A.,  of  Horkesley  Hall, 
Essex,  and  Giffordland,  Ayrshire,  sou  of  the 
late  Rev.  ^Yillialn  flamilton  Warren,  by 
Sarah-Syndry,  his  second  wife,  sister  and 
co-heir  of  E.  I.  H.  Blair,  Esq.,  of  Gifford- 
land, and  grandson  of  the  Rev.  John  War- 
ren, LL.D.,  Archdeacon  of  Worcester,  and 
Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  King  George  IH., 
who  Avas  si.xth  in  descent  from  William 
Warren,  of  Newton,  co.  Suflblk,  by  Bridget 
Odiham,  his  wife. 

Arms.  Quarterly  1st  and  4th.  Arg.  a  fesse,  chequy, 
or.  and  az.,  between  three  talbots  sa.,  for  WARur.N  ;  2nd, 
arg.  on  a  saltire  sa.  five  mascles  of  the  field,  a  chief 
crm.,  for  Blair;    3rd,  az.  three  saltires  or.,  for  Glan- 

VILL. 

Crests.  1st,  Waerem:  On  a  mount  vert,  alionrampt. 
or.,  supporting  a  spear  erect  gu  ,  headed  arg.  2nd,  also 
for  Warren:  A  demi-greyhound  eriu.  collared  chequy, 
or.  and  az.  And  over  these  Crests,  the  Motto,  Curre  ut 
\'incas.  .^rd,  for  Blair,  a  falcon's  head  erased  ppr.; 
over  it  the  Motto,  SubUmiora  speetemus. 

Farmer,  of  Nonsuch  Park,  co.  Surrey, 
as  borne  by  William  Francis  Gamul 
Farmer,  Esq.,  of  that  place. 

Arms.  Arg.  a  fesse  sa.,  between  three  lions'  heads 
erased  gu. 

Crest.  Out  of  a  ducal  coronet,  gold,  a  cock's  head  gu., 
crested  and  wattled  or. 

Motto.    Hora  e  sempre. 


Spode,  as  borne  by  JosiAii  Spode,  Esq., 
of  Armitage  Park,  co.  Stafford. 

Arms.  Per  bend  indented  sa.  and  erminois,  a  bend  be- 
tween two  mullets  counterchanged. 

Impaling  the  Coat  of  Heyavood,  viz. :  Arg.  three  tor- 
teaux  in  bend  between  two  bendlets  gu.  on  a  canton  of 
the  last  a  cross  patee,  or. 

Crest.  A  demi-griffin,  wings  elevated,  gu.,  between  the 
paws  a  shield,  as  in  the  Arms. 

Motto.    Sub  tutela  Domini. 

Allan-Fraser,  of  Hospitalficld,  co.  For- 
far, as  borne  by  Patrick  Allan  Eraser, 


Esq.,  of  that  place,  of  Blackcraig.  co.  Perth, 
and  of  Hawkesbury  Hall,  co.  AVarwick,  son 
of  Robert  Allan,  Esq.,  of  Arbroath,  by 
Isabel,  his  wife,  daughter  of  Alexander 
Macdonald,  Esq  ,  also  of  Arbroath.  He 
married,  in  September,  1843,  Elizabeth, 
only  daughter  of  ftlajor  John  Eraser,  of 
Hospitaltield,  by  Elizabeth,  liis  wife,  dau.  of 
Francis  Parrot,  M.D.,  of  Birmingham,  and 
assumed  in  1851  the  additional  surname  and 
arms  of  Eraser. 

Arms,  Quar-torly,  1st  and  4th;  az.  three  frazes 
arg. ;  2nd  and  3rd,  gules,  a  lion  rampt.  arg.  all 
within  a  bordure  indented  or.  (for  distinction)  a  canton 
ermine. 

Crest.  A  b\ish  of  strawberries  ppr.,  for  distinction  on 
a  mount  vert. 

Motto.    Nosce  teipsum. 


Trafford-Southwell,  as  borne  by 
Jfiss  Trafford -Southwell,  who  assumed 
by  Royal  Licence,  in  1849,  the  additional 
surname  and  arms  of  Southwell.  Her 
father,  the  late  Sigismund  Trafford,  Esq.,  of 
Wroxliam  Hall,  Norfolk,  was  son  of  Sir 
Clement  Trafford,  of  Dunton  Hall,  co.  Lin- 
coln, Ijy  Jane,  his  Avife,  daughter  of  Ed- 
ward Southwell,  Esq.,  of  Wisbeach,  and  de- 
scended, in  a  direct  line,  from  Thomas 
Trafford,  l'>q.,  of  Langham,  co.  Rutland, 
third  son  of  Sir  Edmund  Trafford,  of  Traf- 
ford, CO.  Lancaster,  by  Elizabeth  Longford, 
his  wife.     (See  Landed  Gentry.) 

Arms.  Quarterly  1  st  and  4th  ;  arg.  three  cinquef oils, 
two  and  one,  gu.  iwerced  of  the  field,  each  charged  with 
five  bezants;  9ud  and  3rd,  arg.  a  griffin  segreant  gu. 
Quarterings:  1,  Trafford;  2,  Boehm;  3,  DUke;  4,  Traf- 
ford ;  5,  V  enables  ;  6,  Fitton;  7,  Gasworth ;  S,  Massy; 
9,  Whitney;  10,  Thornton;  lI,Kingsley;  12,  Sylvester  ; 
13,  Hellesby;  U,  ILitton ;  15,  Collier;  IG,  Johnson; 
17,  Wood;  '18,  Chantrell ;  19,  Storv;  20,  Colwich  ;  21, 
Southwell  ;  22,  Norcliffe  ;  23,  Bamburgh ;  24,  Armitage ; 
25,  Dpnoke ;  26,  Ludlow ;  27,  Mannion  ;  28,  Jlarmion 
as  Champion;  2'',  Hebdtn  ;  30,  Rye;  31,  Welles;  32, 
Periton;  33,  Engayne;  34,  Eruley ;  35,  Waterton;  36, 
Sparrow;  37,  Ta'.b'oys  ;  38,  Baradon  ;  39,  Fitzn-ith  ;  40, 
UmfrevUlc;  41,  Angus;  42,  Kymc;  43,  Snoden;  44, 
Lodington. 
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Fenwick:  as  borne  by  John  Fenwick, 
Esq.,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  great -grand  ■" 
son  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Fenwick,  Vicar  of 
Kirk-Whelpington,  Northumberland,  sou  of 
the  Rev.  Edward  Fen^^-ick,  Vicar  of  Stara- 
fordham  (a  descendant  of  Sir  AVilliam  Fen- 
wick, of  filaldou),  by  Agnes,  his  wife,  only 
dauglater  of  Sir  Francis  Liddell,  Knt.,  of 
Eedheugh,  by  Agues,  his  wife,  dau.  and 
heir  of  Sir  William  Chaytor,  Knt.,  of  Croft, 
which  Sir  William  Chaytor  was  grandson  of 
Christopher  Chaytor,  Esq.,  of  Butterby,  co. 
Durham,  by  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  only  dau.  of 
William  Clervaux,  Esq.,  of  Croft. 


The  Rev.  Edward  Fenwick, 
Vicar  of  Stanifordham, 
Isorthumbevland,  son  of 
Ambrose  Fenwick,  of  Lon- 
don, merchant,  who  was 
son  of  Sir  William  Fenwick, 
of  Wallington,  and  brother 
of  Sir  WiUiam  Fenwick,  of 
Meldon,  whose  dangliter 
Catherine  was  wife  of 
Francis,  Earl  of  Derwent- 
water. 


.,  Agnes,  only  daughter  of 
Sir  Francis' Liddell,  Knt., 
of  Redheugh,  by  Agnes, 
his  wife,  daughter  of  Sir 
■\Villiain  Chaytor,  Knt., 
of  Croft,  whicli  Agnes  was 
descended,  through  the 
Clervaux,  from  Alfred  the 
Great  and  Charlemagne, 
through  the  Percys,  from 
llugues  Capet,  King  of 
France  ;  and,  through  the 
Uelliughams  and  Cur- 
wens,  from  King  Edward 
III. 


The  Rev.  Ambrose 

Fenwick,  Vicar  of 

Stainfordliam,  d. 

1732. 


Anne,  daughter 
of  Thomas  New- 
ton,    Esq.,     of 
llawkwell. 


I 

Edward  Fenwick,   baptized  at   Stani- 
fordham, 14th    February,  1729,    m.   at 
Hexham,   29th  December,  1757,   d.  at 
Giuiamaco,  -tth  November,  17C2. 


The  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Fcuwick, 
Vicar  of  ICirk- 
Whclpingtou, 
died  1740. 


Mavy  'Wilson, 

died"  at   IIc.x- 

ham. 


Edward  Fenwick,  ?;.  at  Hexham,  I6th  _  Mary_   Shield, 
September,  1758,  m.  at  St.  Andi'ew's, 
Newcastle,  1781. 


cUed  7th  Aug., 
1831. 


John  Fenwick,  Esq.,  of  Newcastle-on-  _  iVnn,  youngest 


TjTie,  Alderman  of  that  town  i)i  1S36, 
6.  at  Hexham,  14th  April,  17B7. 


daughter  of 
Ahram  Kum- 
ncy,  Master  of 
the  Grammar 
School  at  .\ln- 
wick. 


1.  Anne,  d. 

2.  Mary, 

young;   3. 

m.,  m 

Hannah 

1S47, 

Eliza,  d. 

Rev. 

unmar., 

Henry 

1844;  4. 

Christo- 

EUzabeth, 

pherson. 

d.  an  in- 

of 

fant-S.Ed- 

Bowdcu. 

ward  Am- 

brose, d. 

yoiuig. 

I 


3.  Jane,  ?«.,  G.Maria  7.  John 
in  1837,  II.  Uumney.  Clervaux 
Schofield,  Fenwick, 

Esq.,  of  of  New- 

Rochdale,  castlc-on- 

and  d.  in  Tyne,  h. 

1844,  leav-  1st  Nov., 

ingJohn  1825. 

Fenwick 
Schotield, 
and  Agnes 

Percy 
Schofield. 


ylrms.  Per  fesse  gu.  and  arg-,  six  martlets  counrer- 
changcd:  QuAnTKRiNG  II.  I.imjKLr.,  arg.  fret ty  gu.  on  a 
cliief  of  the  last  three  leopards'  faces  of  the  first;  III. 
Chaytor,  per  bend  dancettLC  az.  and  arg.  three  cinque- 
foils,  two  in  chief  and  one  in  base,  counterchanged;  IV. 
Ci.EiivAux,  sa.  a  saltire  or.  Impali.n-q  or.  on  a  chev.' 
per  fesse  az.  and  gu.  three  roses  arg. 

Crest.  A  phtfiiix  in  llamcs  ppr.  gorged  with  a  mural 
crown.  Over  it  the  motto,  A  Fcuwykc  !  A  Feiiwyke  ! ! 
A  Feuwyke  ! ! ! 


Motto,  below  the  arms.  A  tousjours  loyal.  This  motto 
was  granted  to  Sir  John  Fenwicke  by  King  Henry  V., 
when  in  France ;  the  mure  ancient  legend  allusive  to  the 
Crest,  was  Perit  ut  -savat. 


Gape,  of  St.  Albans,  Herts,  derived  from 
Henry  Gape,  there  resident  A  d.  1558. 

Arms.  Or.  three  lions  passant,  in  bend,  sa.  between 
two  bendlets,  vair. 

Crest.  A  lion  passant  reguardant  or.  pellettee,  gorged 
with  a  collar  vair. 


Bolton,  as  borne  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Ambler  Bolton,  born  at  I'opplewick,  near 
Nottingham,  in  1816,  who  married,  in  1843, 
Caroline,  eldest  dau.  of  William  Chowler, 
of  Wiseton,  co.  Nottingham,  Esq. 

Benjamin  Bolton,  of  West  Tanfield,  near  Ripon. 


George  Bolton,  of  \Vest_Thomasina  Bourne.* 
Tanfield. 


Thomas  Bolton,  of  West—Elizaheth,   dau.    of  Thomas 


Tanfield,  died  at  the  age 
of  83. 


Thomas  Bolton,  of  Wake- 
field. 


Burn,     and     grand-dau.     of 

;\Iichael[Burn.    She  died,  aged 

03,  in  1837. 


Hannah  Ambler,  dau.  of 
Richard  Ambler,  Esq.,  by  his 
wife,  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Jolm 
Pyemont,  of  Carlton,  near 
Lofthouse,  Esq. 


I 


The  Rev.  Thomas  Ambler_Caroline  Chowler,  eldest  cliild 
Bolton.  of  W.  Chowler,  Esq.,  of  Wise- 

tun. 

*  Thomasina  Bourne  had  a  relative,  Ralph  Bourne, 
wlio  was  said  to  be  the  last  surviving  soldier  who  fouglit 
mider  Cromwell.  He  died  in  1728,  aged  U 3  years.  He 
was  for  some  time  absent  from  home  (says  the  tradition) 
with  others,  who  never  returned.  These  are  supposed 
to  be  the  menibers  of  the  family  of  Bolton,  who  at  this 
period  settled  in  Ireland. 

Arms.  Arg.,  on  a  chevron  gu.,  three  lions  passant 
gnardant,  or. 

Cresl.  A  buck's  head  erased,  arg.,  attired  or.,  gorged 
with  a  chaplet,  vert.,  pierced  through  the  neck  with  an 
arrow  of  the  second. 


Blofield,  of  Hoveton  House,  co.  Norfolk. 
Tlie  Rev.  Tiiojias  Caltiiorpe  Blofield, 
M.A.,  of  Hoveton  House,  Vicar  of  Hoveton, 
and  Rector  of  Felminghain,  CO.  Norfolk,  J. P. 
and  D.L.,  only  surviving  son  of  the  late 
Thomas  lilofield,  Esq.,  of  Hoveton,  Barrister- 
at-Law,  J. P.  and  D.L.,  and  grandson  of 
John  Blofield,  Esq.,  by  Sarah,  liis  Avife  and 
cousin,  only  child  and  heiress  of  Thomas 
Blofield,  Esq.,  of  Hoveton,  descends  from  a 
family  settled  in  Norfolk  as  early  as  1466, 
and  bears  a  shield  of  si.x:  quarterings,  with 
an  escutcheon  of  pretence  for  Grose,  in  right 
of  his  wife,  I\rary-Caroline,  third  dau.  and 
eventually  only  surviving  child  of  Francis 
Grose,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  the  celebrated  anti- 
quary. 

Anns.  Quarterly,  first,  sa.  a  che\Ton  arg.  between 
three  fleur-de-lis,  or.  ;  second,  chei]uy,  az  and  or.  a  fesse 
erm.  :  third,  erm.  a  maunch,  gu. ;  fourth,  az.  three  bars 
or.  and  a  bend  arg. ;  fifth,  harry  of  six,  or.  and  az. ;  sixth, 
gu.  on  a  chief,  arg.  two  mullets  of  the  field.    An  escut- 
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clicon  of  pretence,  or.  on  a  mount  between  two  lesser 
ones  vert,  a  paschal  lamb  sa.  bearing  the  cross  and  pen- 
nant erm. 

Crest.    Three  ostrich  feathers  arg. 

Motto.    Domino  quid  reddam. 


Chaplin,  of  Blankney,  co.  Lincoln,  de- 
scended from  Sir  Francis  Chaplin,  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  in  1G77,  and  now  repre- 
sented by  Charles  Chaplin,  Esq.,  of 
Blankney,  M.P.  for  Lincolnshire  from  1818 
to  183L 

Anns.  Erm  on  a  chief  indented  vert,  three  griffins' 
heads  erased,  quartering  the  arms  and  quarterings  of  Sir 
John  Hamby,  as  displayed  on  the  knight's  monmnent  in 
Tathwell  Church,  co."  Lincoln,  viz. :  —  II.  az.  three 
esquires'  hehuets  or.  ;  III.  per  pale  or.  and  gu.  three 
mullets  counterchanged ;  IV.  arg.,  a  cross  iuvected  gu., 
in  the  1st  quarter  an  annulet  of  the  second;  V.  or.  a 
chevron  between  ten  cross  crosslets  sa.  sis.  and  four. 

Crest.    A  griffin's  head  erased  or.  muially  gorged  vert. 


Chaplin,  of  Tathwell  Hall,  co.  Lincoln, 
a  branch  of  the  Blankney  family,  now  re- 
presented by  Frederic  Chaplin,  Esq., 
of  Tathwell  Hall,  son  of  the  late  Eev.  Wil- 
liam Chaplin,  by  Isabella,  his  wife,  dau.  of 
Sir  Richard  Sntton,  Bart.,  of  Norwood  Park, 
and  grandson  of  Charles  Chaplin,  Esq.,  who 
was  younger  son  of  Thomas  Chaplin,  Esq. 
(ancestor  of  the  Blankney  line),  by  Diana, 
his  wife,  sister  of  Thomas,  Lord  Archer. 

Arms,  Quarterings  and  Crest  same  as  those  of  Chaplin 
of  Blankney. 


Palmer,  of  Carlton,  co.  Northampton, 
origmally  settled  at  Stony  Stanton,  co.  Lei- 
cestei'.  The  elder  branch  appears  to  have 
ended  in  a  female  heir ;  but  a  scion  of  the 
old  stock,  William  Palmer,  an  eminent 
lawyer,  became  possessed  (9tli  Heur}'-  IV.), 
partly  by  marriage  with  an  heiress  of  the 
name  of  Ward,  and  partly  by  purcliase,  of 
the  Lordship  of  East  Carlton,  co.  Northamp- 
ton, where  his  descendants  have  ever  since 
been  seated.  The  present  representative  is 
Sir  John  Henry  Palmer,  Bart. 

Arms.  Sa.  a  chev.  or.  between  three  crescents  arg. 
AVhether  by  accident  or  design,  it  is  impossible  at  this 
distance  of  time  to  say,  but  the  arms  of  Fabner  and 
Ward  in  the  family  shield  seem  to  have  been  inverted. 
The  original  Palmer  arms  are  engraved  in  NichoU's 
Leicestershire,  "Arg.  on  a  bend  sa.  five  bezants  or.," 
■which  coat  is  assigned  in  the  Palmer  shield  to  the  name 
of  Ward.  In  confirmation  of  this  surnuse,  there  for- 
merly existed  in  Carlton  Church  some  old  brasses  re- 
presenting a  man  in  a  long  gown  between  his  two  'ndves, 
■with  six  places  for  shields,  all  of  which  became  efi'aced 
except  one  in  the  left  hand  corner,  under  the  wife  on  the 
right,  which  bore  the  chevron  and  the  crescents. 

Crest.    A  wyvevn  or.  armed  and  langued,  gu. 

Molt  OS.  Pour  apprendre  obleies  nepius,  in  old  Norman 
French  ;  and.  Par  sit  fortima  lubori.  The  latter  is  the 
motto  now  usually  borne. 


Sampson,  of  Henbury,  co.  Gloucester. 

Arms.  Per  bend  or.  and  gu.  a  cross-flory  bet^neen  two 
escallops  in  bend  de.xter,  and  as  many  billets  in  bend  si- 
nister, all  counterchanged. 

Crest.  A  fret  or.,  thereon  a  -nyvern's  head  erased  gu., 
collared  and  semee  of  billets  gold. 


Lowndes,  of  Chesham,  Bucks,  as  borne 
by  William  Lowndes,  Esq ,  of  the  Bury, 
Chesham,  High  Sheriff  of  Bucks  in  1848, 
representative  of  a  branch  of  the  family  of 
Lowndes  of  Winslow,  and  a  descendant, 
through  the  Barringtons  and  Poles,  from  the 
royal  house  of  Plantagenet,  the  arms  of 
which  he  is  entitled  to  quarter,  as  one  of  the 
co-representatives  of  Margaret,  Countess 
of  Salisbury,  dau.  and  sole-heir  of  George, 
Duke  of  Clarence,  brother  of  King  Edward 
IV. 

Arms.  Arg.  fretty  az.,  the  interlactngs  each  charged 
with  a  bezant,  on  a  canton  gu.  a  leopard's  head  erased 
at  the  neck,  or.  Quarterings :  Shales,  Barrington, 
Pole,  and  Plantagenet. 

C)  est.  A  leopard's  head,  as  in  the  arms,  gorged  with 
a  laurel  branch,  ppr. 

Motto.    Ways  and  Means. 

The  founder  of  the  Buckinghamshire 
branch  of  the  Lowndes  family  was  AVilliam 
Lowndes,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Treasury, 
and  for  many  years  Chairman  of  AVays  and 
Means  in  the  House  of  Commons. 


RODON,  of  Vere,  in  the  Island  of  Jamaica. 
This  family  (a  branch  of  tlie  respectable 
family  of  Rowdon,  of  Rowdon,  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  whose  name  appears  in 
divers  documents  temp.  Richard  II.)  ob- 
tained from  the  crown  as  early  as  1680 
grants  of  land  in  Jamaica.  In  Edwards' 
work  on  the  West  Indies,  we  find  one  Cap- 
tain Rodon  as  having  been  destroyed  in  the 
great  earthquake  of  1692.  Another  member 
of  the  family  became  a  judge  and  Custos 
Rotulorum  ;  he  left  a  son, 

JohnRodon,born  1728,  d.l7S9.^ 


George,  born  1750,  died  1813.^ 


I  I  I 

John,  born  in  1788,  ?».,  first,    Henry,  born    Francis, born 
Eliza,  dau.  of  Dr.  Ludford,       !8(J3,  died  1805,  died 

and  had  a  dau,  Ann  Mit-  1836.  1837. 

chel),  born  1811;  he?;;., 
secondly,  JIary  Anne,  dau. 
of  Geoi'ge  Mackenzie,  of  the 
Blackenzies  of  Ord,  and  has 
a  sou,  Jolui,  bom  1816. 

Arms.    Arg.  on  a  fess  gu.  bet^^'een  three  pheons  sa. 
a  lion  pass  or. 
Motto.    Magna  est  Veritas  et  prevalebit. 


Menzies  :  as  borne  by  Colonel  Charles 
Menzies,  Colonel  Commandant  of  the  Ports- 
mouth Division  of  Royal  Marines,  Aide-de- 
camp to  the  Queen,  Knight  of  the  Royal 
Hanoverian  Guelphic  Order,  Knight  of  the 
Royal  and  Distinguished  Order  of  Charles 
HI.  of  Spain,  and  KJuight  of  the  Royal  Por- 
tuguese Order  of  the  Tower  and  Sword. 

This  gallant  officer  was  employed  in  Lord 
Nelson's  squadron  off  Boulogne,  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  several  desperate  cutting- 
out  expeditions  on  the  French  coast.  In 
1804,  when  in  command  of  a  detachment  of 
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Royal  Marines,  he  landed  at  Port  Jackson 
during  an  alarming  rising  of  the  convicts, 
and  by  his  promptitude  and  exertions  quelled 
the  insurrection,  and  preserved  the  town  of 
Sydney.  In  1806  he  served  in  one  of  the 
boats  of  the  Minerva  frigate  at  the  cutting- 
out  of  five  luggers  under  a  fort  in  Finisterre 
Bay ;  shortly  afterwards  was  one  of  the 
crew  of  the  Minenxi's  barge  when  she  cap- 
tured (fifty  miles  from  the  frigate,  and  after 
a  very  severe  action  at  noon-day)  the 
Spanish  privateer  Buena  Dicha,  with  a 
picked  crew  of  thirty  six  men;  commanded 
a  boat  at  the  capture  of  a  Spanish  gun-  brig 
at  Carrib,  and  shortly  afterwards  commanded 
the  marines  at  the  capture  of  Fort  Finisterre, 
where  he  led  the  storming  party,  and  was 
the  first  to  enter  the  fort.  In  1808  he 
served  in  boats  at  the  cutting-out  of  the 
Spanish  vessel  of  war  San  Josefs  on  which 
occasion  he  landed  and  made  the  Spanish 
Commodore  prisoner,  who  surrendered  to 
him  his  swoi'd ;  commanded  the  marines  at 
the  capture  of  Fort  Guardia,  and  subse- 
quently at  the  cutting  out  of  the  French 
corvette  La  Mosella,  from  under  a  battery 
in  Basque  Roads,  on  which  occasion  he  was 
slightly  wounded ;  was  engaged  at  the  cap- 
ture of  some  gun-boats  from  under  the  guns 
of  Fort  Camarinus,  and  also  at  the  capture 
of  the  fort  itself;  has  been  engaged  in  other 
severe  boat  actions  and  encounters  with 
batteries,  and  was  presented  with  a  sword 
for  liis  services  by  the  Patriotic  Fund. 

Colonel  Menzies  descends  from  the  an- 
cient Scottish  family  of  Menzies,  or  IMengues 
(as  the  name  was  originally  Avritten),  one  of 
the  first  surnames  adopted  in  Scotland, 
temp.  Malcolm  Caumore,  when  those  desig- 
nations were  introduced  into  that  kingdom. 

O 

Arms.  Arg.  a  chief  gu.,  impalin-g  or.  a  lion  rainpt. 
gu.  (Tucally  crowned  gold  T\-itlxin  a  bordure  az.,  charged 
with  twelve  bezants. 

C  est.  A  Saracen's  head  issuing  out  of  a  mural 
coronet  ppr. 

Motto.    Will  God  I  shall. 

Anstruther  Thomson,  of  Charlton,  co. 
Fife,  as  borne  by  John  Anstruther  Thom- 
son, Esq.,  of  that  place,  a  Magistrate  and 
Deputy-Lieutenant  for  Fifeshire,  eldest  son 
and  heir  of  the  late  John  Anstruther  Thom- 
son, Esq.,  of  Charlton,  by  Clementina,  his 
wife,  only  dau.  of  the  Right  Hon.  William 
Adam,  of  Blair  Adam,  and  grandson  of  Col. 
John  Anstruther,  second  surviving  son  of 
Sir  Philip  Anstruther,  Bart.,  of  Balcaskie, 
by  Grizel  Maria  Thomson,  his  wife,  heiress 
of  Charlton,  co.  Fife,  and  heiress  of  line  of 
the  St.  Clairs,  Earls  of  Orkney  and  Lords 
Sinclair  of  Ravensheugh. 

■  1''T\   Tm"^"^  =   ■^l■^^;  a  stag's  head  gu.  on  a  chief 
indented  of  the  second,  three  lozenges,  or. ;   nuarterlv 
■with  ANSTF.vTnr.u,  viz.,  arg,  three  piles  sa.  ' ' 

Crests.  Thomson  :  A  de.\tcr  arm  armed,  holding  a  cross 


crosslet  gu.    ANSTnrTiiiin  :  Two  demi  arms  holding  a 
pole-axe  with  both  hands,  jipr. 
Motto.    Periissem  ni  periissem. 


Edwards-Moss,  of  Roby  Hall,  co.  Lan- 
caster, as  borne  by  Thomas  Edwards-Moss, 
Esq.,  who  m.,  18th  j\fay,  1847,  Amy  Char- 
lotte, only  child  of  thelate  Richard  Edwards, 
Esq.,  of  Roby  Hall,  and  assumed  the  addi- 
tional surname  and  arms  of  Edwards. 

Aims.  Quarterly,  1st  and  4th,  Moss:  Ermine  and 
enniiiois  a  cross  pattee  az.  between  six  billets,  three  in 
chief  and  three  in  base  gu.  2nd  and  3rd,  Edwards  :  Arg. 
a  lion  rampt.  guardant  sable,  on  a  chief  dancette  of  the 
last,  two  eagles  displayed  of  the  first,  for  distinction,  a 
canton  or. 

Crests,  of  Moss;  Issuant  from  the  battlements  or. 
charged  with  a  rose  gu.,  slipped  ppr.  a  gryphon's  head  • 
ermine,  on  the  neck  a  cross  pattee  az.  Of  Edwards:  A 
rock  ppr.,  therefrom  issuing  a  dove  arg.  (charged  on  the 
breast  for  distinction  with  a  cross  crosslet  gu.i,  in  the 
beak  :ui  olive  branch,  surmounted  by  a  rainbow,  also 
ppr 

Motto,    En  la  rose  je  fleurie. 


Saavyer,  of  Heywood,  Berks,  there  lo- 
cated since  the  year  1G27,  and  now  repre- 
sented by  Charles  Sawyer,  Esq.,  of 
Heywood.  Sir  Robert  Sawyer,  of  High 
Clere,  Hants,  Attorney-General  to  King 
Charles  II.,  and  counsel  for  the  seven  Bi- 
shops, temp.  James  II.,  Avas  youngest  son 
of  Sir  Edmund  Sawyer,  Kt.,  the  purchaser 
of  Heywood. 

Arms.    Az.  a  fesse  chequy  or.  and  sa.  between  three 
seapies  arg. 
C>  est.    A  talbot  on  the  scent  pjir. 
Motto.    Cherches  et  tu  trouveras. 


Cheney,  of  Badger  Hall,  co.  Salop,  a 
branch  of  the  great  family  of  Cheney,  of 
Sherland,  in  the  island  of  Sheppey,  founded 
by  Ralph  de  Caineto,  temp.  William  the  Con- 
queror. One  of  the  descendants  was  Sir 
John  Cheney,  K.G.,  created  Baron  Cheney 
by  King  Henry  VIII. 

John  Cheney,  of  Sherland,  an  eminent 
soldier  under  the  banner  of  Henry  of  Rich- 
mond at  Bosworth,  personally  encoimtering 
King  Richard,  was  felled  to  the  ground  by 
the  monarch,  had  his  crest  struck  off  and  his 
head  laid  bare  ;  for  some  time,  it  is  said,  he 
remained  stunned,  but  recovering  he  cut  the 
skull  and  horns  off  the  hide  of  an  ox,  Avhich 
chanced  to  be  near,  and  fixed  them  upon  his 
head  to  supply  the  loss  of  the  upper  part  of  his 
helmet ;  he  then  returned  to  the  field  of  battle, 
and  did  such  signal  service,  that  Henry  on  being 
proclaimed  King,  assigned  Cheney  for  Crest, 
the  Bull's  scalp,  which  his  descendants  still 
bear. 

Arms.  1st  and  4th,  Az.  six  lioncls  rampt.  arg.,  three, 
two  and  one,  a  canton  erm.  2nd  and  3rd,  Erm.  a  bend 
sa.  between  three  martlets,  or. 

Crest.     A  bull's  scalp  arg. 

Motto.    Fato  prndentia  major. 


Rumsey,  of  Southgate,  co.  JMiddlesex,  of 
ancient  descent  in  IIamp.«hu-e,  where  the  fa 
niily  was  settled  time  immemorial.  The  grand- 
father of  the  present  James  Richard  Rum- 
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SEY,  Esq.,  of  Southgate,  died  at  Easton,  near 
Wuichestei',  leaving  a  son,  wlio  fii'st  quitted 
Hampshire,  and  removed  to  Ipswicli,  co. 
Suffolk,  -where  he  married  Ann  Chaplin,  a 
lineal  descendant  of  Sir  Francis  Chaplin, 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1G77.  His  son, 
James  Richard  liumsey.  Esq.,  before  named, 
born  at  Ipswich,  resides  at  Soutligate,  where 
all  his  children  were  )3orn ;  the  eldest  of 
whom,  James  Eichard  Rumsey,  is  married 
to  Caroline,  eldest  daughter  and  coheir  of 
the  late  John  Carrick,  Esq  ,  of  Southgate. 

Arms.    Arg.  a  fesse  gu.  a  label  of  five  j^oints  az.    An 
Escutcheon  of  Pretence  for  Caekick,  viz.,  or.  a  fesse 
dancettee  between  tbree  talbots  passant  sa. 
•  Crest.    A  horned  owl,  ppr. 
Motto.    Virtute  non  vi. 


NuTTALL,  of  Kempsey  House,  co.  Worces- 
ter, as  borne  by  Robert  Nuttall,  Esq.,  of 
Kempsey  House,  son  and  heir  of  the  late 
John  Nuttall,  Esq.,  by  Eliza,  his  first  wife, 
daughter  of  Jonathan  Howarth,  Esq.,  of 
Manchester  and  ]jlackburn,  and  grandson 
of  Robert  Nuttall,  Esq.,  by  Mary  Kay,  his 
wife,  niece  of  the  Rev.  Roger  Kay,  j\I.A., 
Rector  of  Fittleton,  and  Prebendary  of 
Sarum,  who  founded,  and  most  liberally 
endowed.  Bury  Grammar  School.  In  Dug- 
dale's  and  other  Visitations,  the  name  of 
Nuttall  often  appears  written  Nutthall,  and 
the  family  then  resided  at  Nutthall  Hall, 
near  Holcombe.  A  descendant,  Thomas 
Nuttall,  Esq.,  Avho  had  very  considerable 
estates  in  Oldham  and  Tottington,  left  an 
only  daughter,  the  wife  of  Robert  Radcliffe, 
Esq. 

Arms.  A  shacklobolt,  sa. ;  impalhig  the  arms  of 
Andrews,  in  right  of  his  -wife,  Susan  Anne,  only  dau. 
of  the  Rev.  Randal  Andrews,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Ormskirk. 

Crest.    On  a  chapeaii  sa.  turned  up  erm.,  a  martlet,  sa. 

Motto.    Servajugum. 


Chamberlaine,  of  Jamaica.  Eicuard 
CnAJiBERLAiNE,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.,  of  Tan- 
carville  Castle,  in  the  island  of  Jamaica, 
descends  from  the  Irish  branch  of  the  family 
of  Chamberlayne,  of  Wickham,  and  bears  the 
arms  of  that  ancient  Norman  house,  which 
was  founded  in  England  by  John,  Comte  de 
Tancarville  of  Tancarville  Castle,  m  Nor- 
mandy, who  was  Chamberlain  to  King  Henry 
I.,  and  father  of  Richard,  Chamberlain  to 
King  Stephen,  Avho,  from  his  office,  assumed 
this  surname.*  {For  full  details,  see  Burke's 
Extinct  Baronetage.)  At  an  early  period  an 
offshoot  of  the  parent  stem  was  planted  in 


*  On  the  KoU  of  Battle  Abbey,  among  the  illustrious 
individuals  who  accompanied  "William  the  Conqueror  to 
England,  are  to  be  found  the  names  of  Tankcr\ille  and 
Chamberlaine.  William,  Comte  de  Tancarville,  came  into 
Englanci  -vrith  the  Conqueror,  but  returned  to  the  duke- 
dom, leaA-ing  behind  him  bis  kmsman,  John  de  Tancar- 
ville, who  -was  Cliamberlain  to  Henry  I.,  and  father  of 
Richard,  Chamberlain  to  King  Stephen,  who  from  his 
office,  assumed  his  surname,  and  bore  for  arms.  Gules,  an 
inescutcheon  arg.,  betwixt  eight  mullets  in  orle  or.  quar- 
tering, gu.  a  cheveron  between  three  escallops  or.,  both 
by  that  name ;  the  first  as  the  arms  of  the  Earls  of  Tan- 
kerville,  Chamberlains  of  Nonnandy-Guillim. 


the  sister  kingdom,  by  a  scion  of  the  English 
stock,  and  spread  into  the  counties  of  ]\leath 
and  Louth,  the  branch  seated  in  the  latter 
county  beuig  now  represented  by  Lord 
Liu'gan. 

Dr.  Philip  Chamberlaine,  a  descendant  of 
this  distuiguished  Anglo-Norman  race,  was 
collated  to  the  Prebend's  stall  of  Rathmichael, 
in  the  diocese  of  Dubhn,  a.d.  1713,  and  be- 
came Archdeacon  of  Glendalough,  and  Rec- 
tor of  St.  Nicholas  without.  He  married 
Miss  AVhyte,  an  English  lady,  si-ster  of  Solo- 
mon Whyte,  Esq.,  Deputy  Governor  of  the 
Tower,  of  Capt.  AVhyte,  R.N.,  and  of  Colonel 
Whyte,  and  by  her  had  issue. 

L  Walter,  in  Holy  Orders,  d.  unm. 

2.  Richard,  who  mhcrited  from  his  uncle, 
Mr.  Whyte,  a  considerable  estate  in  the 
county  of  Longford.  He  m.  Miss  Patti- 
son,  dau.  of  Captam  Pattison,  R.N.,  but 
d.s.p. 

3.  "\A^illiara,  Barrister-at-Law,  who  became 
a  Judge  m  Jamaica.  He  in.  a  lady  of 
the  name  of  Smythe,  and  d.  5th  Nov. 
17G8,  leaving  with  one  dau.  three  sons. 

1.  William,  of  London,  a  very  emment 
surgeon,  who  received  his  education  at 
Harrow,  (with  his  cousin  Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan),  and  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublm.     He  d.  in  1822. 

2.  Richard,  also  a  surgeon,  h.  in  Dublm, 
1753-4,  who  d.  at  Kingston,  in  Jamaica, 
in  1821,  leaving,  by  Rachel  his  w^ife 

Richard       Chamberlame,        ]\I.D., 

M.R.C.S.,  now  of  Jamaica. 
William  Charles,   aide-de-camp   to 
the  Liberator  of  Columbia,  and 
colonel  in  the  service  of  that  Re- 
public, who  perished   at  the  bat- 
tle of  Barcelona. 
3  Thomas  Robert,  Master  of  the  Me- 
lainpus  Frigate,  at  the  time  .she  was 
engaged  with  the  French  squadron  off 
the    coast   of   Ireland,    in  1798,  and 
.  lost  his  life  in  the  action  by  a  cham 
shot. 

1.  Anne,  m.  to  the  Rev.  John  Fish,  A.M., 
of  the  CO.  of  Kildare. 

2.  Frances,  who  m.  Thomas  Sheridan, 
A.M.  of  Trinity  College,  Dublm,  and 
became  distinguished  as  the  authoress 
of  "  Sidney  Biddtdph."  _  She  left  at 
her  decease,  Avith  other  issue,  a  son, 
the  Right  Hon.  Richard  Brinsley 
Sheridan. 

The  present  Richard  Chamberlaine, 
M  D.  (son  of  .  Richard  as  aforesaid),  m. 
12th  January,'-:  1830,  Frances  Elizabeth, 
only  child  and  heir  of  the  late  Rev. 
Colin  Donaldson,*  Rector  of  St.  George's,  in 

*  The  late  Rev.  Colin  Donaldson,  Rector  of  St.  George's, 
in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  m.  Virginia,  third  daughter  of 
the  late  Chevalier  Joseph  David  de  Montagnac,  Knight  of 
St.  Louis  and  Lieut.-Colonel,  commandant  le  Bataillon 
Garnison  Bourbonnois  before  the  revolution,  and  then  a 
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the  island  of  Jamaica,  and  has  surviving 
issue,  Frank  Slieridan,  Julia,  Charles,  Colin, 
Adeline,  Philippe  de  Tancarville,  and  Vic- 
torine,  Frances  Bolivia. 

Jims.  Gu.  an  inescutcheon  arg.  within  an  orle  of  eight 
mullets,  or.  On  an  !■  scutcheon  op  Peetjsnce,  Or. 
a  galley  surmounted  of  an  eagle  displayed  'n'ith  two 
heads  sa.,  armed  and  coupcd  gu.,  in  the  dexter  point  a 
sinister  hand  couped  gu.,  and  in  the  sinister  point  a  fish 
az  ,  in  right  of  his  wife,  who  is  only  child  and  heir  of 
the  Rev.  Colin  Donahlson. 

Cre6t.    Out  of  a  ducal  coronet  or.  an  ass's  head  arg. 

Motto.    Audaces  fortuna  juvat. 


IIOLT.  The  first  mentioned  of  this  family 
is  Thomas  Holt,  who  had  the  manor  of  Sale, 
in  Ashton,  Cheshire,  given  to  him  and  Masere 
in  two  divisions,  by  Adam  Dtitton,  one  of 
Earl  Lupus'  Barons,  in  1180  (temp.  Richard 
I.),  who  authorised  them  to  bear  the  arms 
and  crest  still  used  by  this  branch,  as  lineal 
descendants  ;  perhaps  the  only  instance  of 
two  families,  with  different  names.  Holt  and 
Sale,  having  the  same  bearings.  There  were 
many  generations  of  this  family,  who  resided 
at  Grislehurst,  Lancasliire  ;  some  fought  in 
the  Scottish  wars,  and  also  in  favour  of 
the  royal  cause  at  Edgehill,  NeAvberry, 
Marston  JMoor,  &c.,  and  were  named  in 
Charles's  projected  order  of  the  Royal  Oak. 
Also  may  be  mentioned  Judge  Holt,  and 
James  Holt,  whose  mother  was  co-heiress 
to  Sir  James  de  vSutton ;  he  was  killed  at 
Flodden  Field,  1513.  Randle  Holme,  the 
Chester  Herald,  drew  out  James  Holt's  coat 
of  arms,  which  consisted  of  Holt,  Sutton, 
Fitz  Hugh,  Pole,  Vernon,  Neville,  Latimer, 
IMontalt,  Umfreville,  Marmion,  Gourney, 
Darcy,  and  Gamel,  and  styled  him  "  James 
Holt,  of  Grantliam,  Lincolnshire,  Elton  and 
Sutton,"  Cheshire.  He  has  also  mentioned 
five  of  his  descendants,  successively,  and 
their  marriages,  signed  by  Randle  Holme, 
August  12th,  1672.  The  relations  of  John 
Holt,  the  last  of  the  five  above  named,  have 
the  original  document. 

large  landed  proprietor  in  the  ill-fated  island  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, 

The  Chevalier,  a  distinguished  and  intrepid  ofRcev, 
emigrated  with  the  French  princes,  and  served  the 
whole  campaign  in  the  army  of  the  French  nohility, 
commanded  by  them  (then  IMonsieur  and  the  Conite 
iJ'Artois,  subsequently  Louis  XYIII.  and  Charles  X.)  in 
1792.  On  tills  army  being  disbanded  at  the  retreat  of  the 
Prassians  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  the 
Chevalier  retired  to  England,  and  from  thence  took  refuge 
in  tlie  island  of  Jamaica,  where  he  remained  and  bore 
with  exemplary  fortitude  the  bitter  evils  of  his  unfortunate 
lot  until  tlie  restoration,  when  he  returned  to  France, 
and  was  immcthately  raised  by  the  king  to  the  full  rank 
of  colonel,  and  honoured  by  liim  with  the  decoration  of 
the  Lily,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  services  and  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  the  Bourbon  d)'nasty  ;  but  he  did  not  long 
enjoy  these  favors,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1818,  on  the  eve 
of  being  promoted  to  tlie  rank  of  Major-General.  The 
Chevalier  was  descended  from  tlie  branch  of  the  house  of 
Hlontagnae,  settled  in  Langucdoe,  which  is  itself  a  shoot 
of  the  main  tree,  sprung  originally  at  the  Castle  and 
Warquisate  of  Montagnac  in  Limousin,  anno  9.30,  as  re- 
corded, from  a  junior  scion  of  the  sovereign  house  of  the 
Vicomto  de  Limoges,  in  the  south  of  France.  It  bore  for 
arms  sable  a  saltire,  or  St.  Andrew's  Cross,  arg.  be- 
tween four  mullets  of  the  last.  Supporters,  two  lions 
pp.  regardant.  Motto.  "  Virtus  mild  numen  et  ensis." 


John,  the  first  Holt  of  Tottenham,  from 
Grantham,  married  for  his  second  wife.  Lord 
Santry's  granddaughter,  and  he  died  179G. 
Dr  Holt,  of  Enfield,  Middlesex,  is  grandson 
to  the  above  lady,  and  direct  descendant  of 
the  Thomas  Holt  above  mentioned. 


Arms.    Arg.  on  a  bend  engrailed  sa.  tlii'ee  fleur-de-lys 
of  the  first. 

Ci  est.    A  spear  liead  ])pr. 
lilotto.    Ut  sanem  vuluero. 


Fletcher,  as  borne  by  Jacob  FLETcnER 
Fletcher,  Esq.,  of  Peel  Hall,  near  Bolton, 
CO.  Lancaster. 

Arms.  Erra.  across  engrailed  between  four  escocheons 
sa  ,  each  charged  with  a  pheon  arg.,  all  within  a  bordure 
wavy  az. 

Crest.  Three  arrows,  two  in  saltire,  and  one  in  fess 
ppr.,  diverging  from  each  angle  a  fleur-de-lis  az.,  and 
surmounted  in  the  centre  by  a  saltire  wa^•y  sa. 

Motto.     Alta  pete. 


Ralston  of  Ralston,  co.  Renfrew,  a  very 
ancient  lamily,  stated  by  Crawford  to  be 
"  descended  from  the  Macduti's,  Thanes  of 
Fife,"  rendered  illustrious  by  tradition  as  hav- 
ing slain  Macbeth.  A  younger  son  of  one 
of  the  Thanes,  named  Ralph,  having  obtained 
a  grant  of  lands  in  Renfrewshire,  called  thein 
Ralphstoun,  and  this,  softened  down  in  time 
to  Ralston,  became  the  family  name. 

Arms.  Arg.  on  a  bend  az.  three  acorus  in  the  seed, 
or. 

Crest.    A  falcon  ppr.  belled. 

Suppoi  ters— dexter,  An  armed  man  with  a  drawn  sword. 
Sinister,  A  greyhound  rampt. 

Motto  (referential  to  the  supporters).    Fide  et  Marte. 


Ralston,  of  Warwick  Hill,  a  branch  of 
Ralston,  of  Ralston. 


Same  Arms,  Crest,  and  Motto. 


Ralston  of  Tower  Hill,  Kilmauns,  as 
borne  by  John  Ralston,  l<]sq..  Captain  of 
Dragoons,  foiu'th  in  descent  from  William, 
second  son  of  Hugh  de  RaLston,  of  that  ilk, 
by  Janet  Hamilton,  his  wife. 

Same  Arms,  Crest,  and  Mntto. 

Morris,  as  borne  by  Thomas  Morris, 
Esq.,  of  Peckham,  Surre3^ 

Arms.  Per  fesse  or.  and  gules,  a  lion  rampant  between 
three  quatrefoils  within  a  bordure  indented,  charged 
with  eight  annulets  all  counterchanged. 

Crest.  ITpon  a  mount  vert  a  lion  rampant  or.  semec  of 
quatrefoils,  and  holding  iiV the  dexter  paw  an  annulet  gu. 

Stephens,  as  borne  by  Edward  Ste- 
phens, Esq.,  F.R.C.S.  London  ;  M.D.  Le)-- 
dcn  ;  D.C.  Berlin ;  L.A.C.  London  ;  Lecturer 
on  Pathology  aiul  j\Iorbid  Anatomy  at  the 
Royal  School  of  Medicine,  Manchester,  &c., 
&c. 

Arms.  Vert  a  cinquefoil  ermine  between  four  cross 
crosslets  fitchee  in  saltire  their  points  towards  the  centre 
or. 

Crest.    On  a  wreath  on  a  mount,  and  in  front  of  a 
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fern  brake  proper,  a  falcon  rising  argent  bealted  and  mem- 
bered  gules  balled  or.,  in  the  beak  an  ostrich  feather 
azure  qiiilled,  also  gold. 


Hole  of  Caunton  Manor, 
Notts. 


near  Newark, 


Arms.  Az.  three  crescents  between,  in  chief  two 
horses  courant,  and  in  base  a  unicorn's  head  erased  arg. 
The  horses  are  derived  from  the  ancient  family  of  Ker- 
cheval,  which  intermarried  with  that  of  Hole. 

Crest.  Between  two  sprigs,  a  demi-lion  rampant, 
holding  between  the  paws  a  crescent 

Motto.  Frxna  vel  aurea  nolo—"  I  'd  have  no  bit,  the' 
it  were  gold." 


aforesaid,  tlirougli  lils  mother,  Frances,  his 
eldest  sister  and  co-heiress. 

Tlie  estate  at  Harlestone,  which  had  been 
in  the  family  of  Andrew  in  and  from  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.,  was  sold  by  Robert 
Andrew  to  George  John,  second  Earl  Spen- 
cer, in  1829,  and  the  remainder  of  his  estates 
were  devised  by  his  will  to  Colonel  Packe, 
his  brother-in-law.  son  by  a  second  marriage 
of  the  late  Charles  Packe,  Esq.,  of  Prest- 
wold,  CO.  Leicester. 


Walker  :  as  borne  by  Robert  Onebye 
Walker,  Esq.,  of  Bedford  Square,  London, 
one  of  the  Registrars  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, son  of  the  late  Thomas  Walker,  Esq., 
Senior  Registrar  of  that  Court ; 

Arms.  Quarterly,  1st  and  4th,  arg.  a  chevi-on  gu. 
charged  with  thi-ee  crescents  arg.  between  three  pellets, 
for  Walkeb  ;  2nd,  or.  a  chevron  vert  between  three 
towers  gu.,  for  Ontebye  ;  ,3rd,  gu.  a  saltire,  or.,  sur- 
mounted of  another,  vert,  for  Andrew,  late  of  Harle- 
stone Park,  CO.  Northampton. 

Crests.  Walker,  A  sun  in  splendour,  ppr. ;  Onebye, 
A  bear's  head,  couped,  party  per  pale,  arg.  and  gu  ,  by 
grant  from  the  Herald's  College,  7th  Aug.,  1680,  to  the 
descendants  of.  John  Onebye,  of  Ondeby  {alias  Oadby), 
CO.  Leicester. 

Motto.    Passibus  aequis. 

Of  the  ancient   family  of  Onebye,   now- 
extinct,  a   full   and   interesting  account   is 
given  in  the  Appendix  to  Nicholl's  History 
of  Hinckley.     The  first  of  that  name  there 
mentioned  is  John  Oneby,  Higli  Sheritf  oif 
Rutland,  Henry  IT.,  11.5G.     In  1403  Thomas 
Ondeby  represented  the  county  of  Rutland 
in  Parliament.     In  1423,  John  Oneby  occurs 
as  Sheriff  of  Rutland ;  and  Thomas  Ondby, 
as  Sheriff  of  Leicester  and  AVarwick,  17th 
Richard  II.,  1484.     From  the  Hail.  MSS.  it 
appears  that  eight  of  the  family  were  ad- 
mitted at  Gray's  Inn,  and  four  were  ancients. 
Of  these,  John  was  one  in  1G27,  whose  only 
son  (Sir  John  Oneby,  Knt.,  also  an  ancient) 
dying  s.p.,  his  four  daughters  became  co- 
heiresses :  viz.  1st,  Elizabeth,  m.  to  Benj. 
King,  of  Kirby  Muccles,  co.  Leicester ;  2nd, 
Dorothy,  m.  to  Ezekiel  Wright,  whose  son. 
Sir  Nathan,  was  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great 
Seal;  3rd,  Emmet,  m.  to   Richard  ]\Iason, 
M.D.,  of  Leicester ;  and  4th,  Mary,  m.  to 
Thomas  Stavely,  Esq.,   who  also  left  four 
daughters,  co-heiresses.     Anne,  the  second 
daughter,  m.   the  Rev.  Leonard  Welstead, 
father  of  the  poet  of  that  name;  Christiana, 
the   third   daughter,   m.   the   Rev.    Joshua 
Walker,  Rector  of  Great  Billing,  co.  North- 
ampton, only  son  of  John  Walker,  of  Hurds- 
field,   near   Macclesfield,  Cheshire,   by  his 
second   wife;    Joshua   died   in    1705.     The 
above-named  Robert  Onebye  Walker  is  now 
his  heir,  and  only  remaining  descendant  of 
that  name ;  he  is  also  co-heir  of  the  late 
Robert  Andrew,  Esq.,  of  Harlestone  Park 


Chad,  of  Thursford,  co.  Norfolk,  as  borne 
by  Sir  Charles  Chad,  Bart.,  of  Thursford, 
and  Pinkney  Hall,  elder  son  of  the  late  Sir 
George  Chad.  Bart.,  by  Sarah,  his  wife, 
daughter  of  John  Rowlls,  Esq.,  of  Kingston, 
and  grandson  of  Robert  Chad,  Esq.,  of  Nor- 
folk, by  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  daughter  of 
Charles  Wright,  Esq.,  of  Kilverstone,  son 
of  Thomas  Wright,  Esq.,  by  Catherine,  his 
wife,  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Harbord,  Sur- 
veyor-General to  Charles  11. 

Arms.  Per  pale  gu.  and  arg.  a  cross  potent,  in  the  1st 
and  4th  quarters,  a  rose,  in  the  2nd  and  3rd,  a  cross 
patee,  all  counterchanged. 

Crest.  A  falcon,  wings  expanded  ppr.,  beaked,  legged, 
and  membered  or.,  supporting  in  the  dexter  claw  a  cross 
potent,  as  in  the  arms. 


Peters,  of  Platbridge,  co.  Lancaster, 
originally  Petre,  claiming  to  be  a  branch  of 
the  noble  house  of  Petre.  The  s  was  added 
during  the  sojourn  of  the  family  in  Wales, 
where  they  still  possess  a  patrimonial  estates 
for  several  generations  they  were  seated  at 
Platbridge  House,  near  Wigan,  but  the  late 
Ralph  Peters,  Esq..  of  Platbridge,  Barrister- 
at-Law,  sold  that  estate,  soon  after  he  suc- 
ceeded to  his  uncle,  Bertie  Eutwisle's  West 
India  property.  By  Frances,  *  his  wife, 
second  daugliter  and  co-heir  of  the  Rev\ 
Thomas  Blackburne,  LL.D.,  of  Thelwall 
Hall,  Cheshire,  he  had,  with  three  daughters, 
two  sons,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Peters,  Rector 
of  Eastington,  co.  Gloucester;  and  William 
Henry  Peters,  Esq.,  of  Harefield  House, 
Lyrapstone,  Devon. 

Arms.  Gu.  a  bend  or.  between  two  escallops  arg. 
Quartering,  Blackburne,  of  Urford  Hall;  Assheton, 
of  Prestwich;  Queen,  ofChilwall;  Aspinwall,  of  Aspin- 
■wall ;  and  Ireland,  of  the  Ilutt  and  Hale. 

Crest.  Two  lions'  heads  erased  and  endorsed,  the 
dexter  or.,  the  sinister  az.,  each  gorged  with  a  pbin  collar 
counterchanged 

Motto.    Sans  Dieu  rien. 


Bentley,  of  Birch  House,  co.  Lancaster  : 
an  old  Lancashire  family,  for  some  centuries 
seated  at  Bentley  Hall,  near  Bury.  John 
Bentley,  Esq.,  now  of  Birch  House,  im- 
pales the  arms  of  Royds,  in  right  of  his 
wife,  Emma,  eldest  daughter  of  Clement 
Royds,  Esq.,  of  Mount  Falmge. 

*  This  lady  was  sixteenth  in  descent  from  King  Ed- 
ward III, 
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Arms.    Arg.  on  a  bend  sa.  three  wolves  passant  or. 
Crest.    A  wolf  rampt.  erm.  ducally  collared  or. 
Motto.    Benigiio  Niimine. 

Impaling,  erm.  on  a  cross  engrailed  gu.  between  four 
lions  rampt.,  a  spear  in  pale  ppr,,  between  four  bezants. 

Dakeyne,  of  Biggin  Grange,  co.  Derby. 
Henry  Charles  Dakeyne,  Esq.,  of  Hamil- 
ton Terrace,  St.  John's  Wood,  a  descendant 
of  tlie  very  ancient  family  of  Dakeyne,  of 
Biggin  Grange  {i^QO  "  Landed  Gentry "), 
bears  the  modern  and  ancient  coats  of 
Dakeyne,  quartered. 

Arms.  {See  Plate  Vol.  II.)  Quarterly,  1st  and4tli,  gu.  a 
lion  passant  guardant,  and  two  mullets  in  pale  or.  between 
as  many  flaunches  arg.,  each  charged  with  a  griffin  segreaut 
sa. ;  2nd  and  3rd,  arg.  a  cross  between  four  lioncels,  gu. 

Crest.  A  dexter  arm  embowed  ppr.,  issuing  out  of  a 
naval  coronet  or.  holding  a  battle-axe  arg.,  on  the  wrist 
a  riband  gu. 

Motto.    Strike  Dakeyne,  the  Devil's  in  the  hempe. 

"The  strangest  of  all  northern  mottos, 
'  Stryke  Dakeyne,  the  Devil's  in  the  hempe,' 
which  is  noticed  as  a  curiosity  of  heraldry 
by  Mark  Antony  Lower,  is,  1  believe,  first 
found  in  the  grant  of  new  arms  by  Flower 
in  1563,  to  Arthur  Dakyns,  Esq.,  of  Linton 
and  Hackness,  in  Holderness.  He  repre- 
sented Scarborougli  in  Parliament,  7  Edward 
VL,  and  was  the  younger  son  of  Thomas 
Dakyns,  Esq.,  of  Chelmorden.  co.  Derby,  a 
junior  member  of  the  Dakyn  family  settled 
at  Biggin  Grange  (parish  of  Hartington)  in 
that  county.  His  only  child,  Margaret,  died 
issueless  in  1G35,  having  survived  her  three 
husbands,  AValter  Devereux,  Esq.,  brother 
to  the  Earl  of  Essex  ;  Thomas  Sydney,  Esq., 
son  of  Sir  Henry  Sydney,  K.G. ;  and  Sir 
Tliomas  Posthumous  Hoby,  Knt.  Her 
epitaph  in  Hackness  Church  states  her  to 
be  burled  '  so  near  unto  the  Bodies  of  her 
Father  and  of  her  Mother,  as  that  all  three 
will  become  one  heape  of  Duste.'  Arthur 
Dakyns  was  a  General  in  the  army,  but  as 
two  or  three  centuries  ago  generals  com- 
manded on  sea  as  well  as  land,  I  imagine  he 
had  distinguished  himself  in  some  gallant 
fight,  perhaps  against  the  Spaniards,  Avherein 
all  the  turning  point  in  victory  consisted  in 
cutting  some  peculiar  portion  of  a  ship's 
hempen  sails  or  cordage.  It  often  happens 
that  mottos  are  dispersed  among  branches 
to  whose  history  they  are  wholly  inappli- 
cable. The  elder  Dakyns,  or  Dakyenes,  of 
Derbyshire,*  enchanted  with  the  exploit  of 
cutting  the  Devil  out  of  the  hemp,  assumed 
the  odd  motto  in  question  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  seventeenth  century  (con- 
firmed to  them  in  1611  by  St.  George).  It 
is  now  worn  by  all  the  families  of  that 
name  so  descended." — "  Slogans  of  the 
North  oj  England  and  Martial  jif ottos"  hg 
M.  A.  Denham  and  W.  Hylton  Longstaffe, 

*  From  a  branch  of  the  Derbyshire  Dakvns  descended 
the  late  Rev.  D)-.  William  Wliitiicld  Dakins,  Chaplain- 
General  to  the  Forces,  ■whose  son  is  the  present  Rev. 
Horsely  Dakins,  D.D.,  m.  to  a  daughter  of  the  late  Dr. 
Herbert  Marsh,  Bishop  of  Peterborough. 


Esqrs.,  ^.  14  ;  vide  also  "  HinderwelVs  His- 
tory  of  Scarborough . ' ' 

Wilson,  of  Stowlangtoft,  co.  Suffolk; 
Henry  Wilson,  Esq.,  of  Stowlangtoft  Hall, 
late  M.P.  for  West  Suffolk,  impales  with 
his  own  arms  the  coat  of  Fitzroy,  in  right 
of  his  wife,  Caroline,  daughter  of  the  Kev. 
Lord  Henry  Fitzroy. 

Arms.  Sa.  a  'wolf  salient  or.  on  a  chief  of  the  last  a 
Ijale  of  the  first,  charged  'with  a  fleur-de-lis  arg.  between 
two  pellets. 

Crests  A  demi  wolf  or.  the  sinister  paw  resting  on  a 
pellet  charged  with  a  fleur-de-lis,  gold. 

Motto.    Wil  sone  wil. 


Honywood,  of  j\Tarks  Hall,  co.  Essex,  a 
branch  of  Honywood  of  Evington,  Kent, 
now  represented  by  William  Philip  Hony- 
wood, Esq.,  of  Marks  PLall. 

Arms.    Arg.  a  chev.  between  tlu-ee  hawks'  heads  erased 
az.     Impaling  arg.  a  chev.  between  three  roses  gu. 
Crest.    A  wolf's  head  erm. 
Motto.    Oume  bonum  desuper. 


Comer,  of  Fitzhead,  co.  Somerset,  settled 
in  that  shire  for  many  generations,  and  now 
represented   by  Thomas    Comer,  Esq.,   of 

Fitzhead. 

Arms.  Vert,  on  a  fesse  between  three  eagles  displayed 
or.  as  many  keys,  wards  upwards,  sa. 

Ciest.  A  squirrel  sejant  ppr.,  collared  daucottee  and 
line  reflexed  over  the  back  or.,  holding  in  the  paws  a 
key,  as  in  the  arms. 

Motto.    Persevere. 


WiLLiNGTON,  of  Willington,  CO.  Derby ; 
Sandhurst,  co.  Gloucester  ;  Umberleigh,  co. 
Devon  ;  Barcheston,  Hurley,  Whateley,  and 
Tamworth,  co.  Warwick,  descended  from 
John  de  Willington,  of  Willington,  co.  Derby, 
temp.  Conquestoris. 

This  ancient  family,  seated  at  Willington 
at  the  Conquest,  held  baronial  rank  under 
the  early  Plantagenets,  and  was  early 
possessed  of  estates  in  Gloucestershire 
and  Devon.  The  chief  line  established  at 
Umberleigh,  in  the  latter,  and  at  Willington 
Court  in  the  former  shire,  is  represented, 
through  female  heirship,  by  the  Chichesters 
and  Bassets ;  of  the  Barcheston  branch,  there 
are  several  co-rejiresentatives,  Charles  Holte 
Bracebridge,  Esq.,  of  Atherstone  Hall,  the 
Marquess  of  Anglesey,  the  Earl  of  Denbigh, 
&c. ;  the  Hurley  branch  is  represented  by  the 
Levetts  of  Wiehnor  Park,and  the  Floyers  of 
Hints  ;  the  Whateley  Willingtons  by  John 
Martin,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Tewkesbury  ;  and 
the  branch  settled  at  Tamworth  by  Francis 
Willington,  Esq.,  now  of  Tamworth,  pre- 
sent male  representative  of  the  family. 

Arms.     Gu.  a  saltire  vaire  arg.  and  az. 
Crest.    A  pine  tree  vert,  fructed  or. 


CoLQUiiOUN,  of  that  Ilk  and  Luss,  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  eminent  families  in 
Scotland,  now  represented  by  Sir  James 
COLQUIIOUN,  Bart.,  of  that  Ilk  antl  JjUSS. 
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Arms.    Arg:.  a  shltire  engrailed  sa. 
Crest.    A  hart's  head  erased  gu. ;  over  it  i\\^  Motto, 
Si  je  puis. 
Supporters.    Two  greyhounds,  collared,  sa. 
Motto.    Cnock  Elachan. 


Shuckbuegh,  of  Shuckburgli,  co.  War- 
wick^  a  family  there  seated  at  the  beguining 
of  the  twelfth  century.  The  present  re- 
presentative is  Sir  Francis  Shuckburgh, 
Bart.,  twenty-sixth  hereditary  Lord  of  the 
Manor  of  Shuckburgh,  and  Feudal  Lord  of 
Nap  ton. 

Arms.    Sa.  a  chev.  between  three  mullets,  arg. 
Crest.    A  black  Moor,  couped  at  the  waist  ppr.,  with  a 
dart  in  his  hand,  or. 
Motto.    Hcec  manus  ob  patriam. 


Weldon,  of  Swanscomb,  Kent ;  Shottes- 
brooke,  Berks  ;  and  Rahenderry,  co.  Kildare, 
descended  from  Bertram  de  Weltden,  temp. 
Conquestoris.  The  present  i-epresentative 
of  the  Rahenderry  branch  is  SiR  Anthony 
Weldon,  Bart.,  who  bears  for 

Arms.  Arg.  a  cinquefoil  ijierced,  gu.  ;  on  a  chief  of 
the  second,  a  demi-lion  issuaut,  of  the  first. 

Crests.  1st,  A  demi-lion  rampt.  arg.  guttfe  de  sang.; 
2nd,  the  bust  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Motto.    Bene  factum. 


Robertson,  of  Kiulochmoidart,  co.  In- 
verness, as  borne  by  William  Robertson, 
Esq.,  of  that  place,  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Lieut. -Col.  Robertson,  by  his  wife,  jNIargaret 
MacDonald,  of  Kmlochmoidart ;  and  grand- 
son of  Dr.  William  Robertson,  the  historian, 
Avho  was  a  descendant  of  the  IMuirton  branch 
of  the  Robertsons  of  Strowan. 

Arms.  Gu.  three  crescents  interlaced,  or.  between  as 
many  wolves'  heads  erased  arg.  armed  and  langued  az., 
all  within  a  bordure  of  the  third,  charged  with  eight 
mullets  of  the  first.  Quartering  the  quartered  coat  of 
Macdonald  of  Kinlochmoidart. 

Cred.  A  dexter  hand  issuing  from  a  cloud,  holduig  up 
a  wheatsheaf  ppr. 

Motto.    Perseveranti  dabitur. 


Philips,  of  Snitterfield,  co.  Warwick,  as 
borne  by  Mark  Philips,  Esq.,  late  M.P. 
for  Manchester. 

Arms.  Quarterly,  1st  and  4th,  per  pale  az.  and  sa. 
with  an  orle  of  fleurs-de-lis  arg.  a  lion  rampt.  ormuiois, 
ducally  crowned  and  holding  between  the  paws  a  mascle 
or. ;  a  canton  erm.  2nd  and  3rd,  gu.  on  a  bend  arg. 
between  two  cotises  engrailed  or.  three  bucks'  heads, 
all  between  two  pheons. 

Crest.  A  demi-lion  rampt.  ermir.ois,  collared  sa. 
ducally  crowned,  or.,  holding  between  the  paws  a  fleur- 
de-lis  arg.  witliin  a  mascle  gold. 

Motto.    Shnplex  munditiis. 


Sutton,  as  borne  by  the  late  Orlando 
George  Sutton  Gunning  Sutton,  Esq.,  of 
Blendworth,  Hants,  Capt.  R.N.,  foui-th  son  of 
Sir  George  William  Gunning,  second  Bart,  of 
Horton,  and  grandson  of  Sir  Robert  Gun- 
ning, Bart.,  K.B.,  by  Anne,  his  second  wife, 
only  daughter  of  Robert  Sutton,  Esq.,  of 
Scofton,  Notts,  and  granddaughter  of  Richard 
Sutton,  Esq.,  of  Scofton,  Lieut. -General  in 
the  Army  and  Governor  of  Bruges,  who  was 
younger  brother  of  Sir  Robert  Sutton,  K.B., 


the  father  of  Sir  Richard  Sutton,  first  Bart, 
of  Norwood  Park.  Capt.  Giuining  assumed 
by  Royal  Licence  in  1850  the  additional 
surname  and  arms  of  Sutton. 

Arms.  Quarterly,  1st  and  4th,  arg.  a  canton  sa.  2nd 
and  3rd,  gu.  on  a  "fesse  erm.  between  three  doves  arg. 
as  many  crosses  formee  sa.  Impaling  the  arms  of  Sey- 
mour, in  right  of  his  wife,  Mary,  daughter  of  the  late 
Admiral  Sir  Michael  SejTnour,  Bart. 

Crests.  Sutton,  A  wolf's  head  erased  gu.  Gunning, 
A  pigeon  holding  in  the  dexter  paw  a  caducous  ppr. 

Motto.    Touts  jours  prest. 

AcTON,  of  Gatacre  Park,  co.  Salop,  as 
borne  by  Edward  Farrer  Acton,  Esq., 
of  that  place,  representative  of  Thomas 
Acton,  Esq.,  of  Gatacre  Park,  second  son 
of  Sir  Edward  Acton,  first  Bart,  of  Alden- 
ham. 

Arms.  Gu.  two  lions  passant  arg.  between  nine  crosslets 
fitchee  or. 

Crest.  Within  a  torse  a  human  leg  and  thigh  in  ar- 
mour, couped  and  dropping  blood,  all  ppr. 

Motto.    Avita;  glorioe  memor. 


]\Lvssey,  of  Denfield  and  Dunham  Mas- 
sey,  CO.  Chester,  derived,  in  a  direct  line, 
from  Hamon  Massey,  first  Baron  of  Dun- 
ham Massey,  temp.  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  now  represented  by  Mar(}Aret  Eli- 
zabeth, only  child  and  heir  of  the  Rev. 
Millington  Massey-Jackson,  M.A.,  of  Dun- 
ham Massey  and  Baguley  Hall,  co.  Chester, 
Vicar  of  Warminster,  Wilts,  and  Rector  of 
Kingston  Deverill,  who  Avas  son  and  heir  of 
George  Massey,  Esq.,  of  Dunham  Massey, 
and  grandson  of  Charles  Massey,  Esq.,  of 
Denfield  whose  grandfather,  William  Mas- 
i&Y,  Esq.,  of  Denfield  and  Mosse,  is  re- 
corded in  the  Herald's  Visitation,  a.d.  1663, 
as  the  lineal  descendant  of  Hamon,  the  Con- 
queror's companion  in  arms  :  the  said  SIar- 
GARET-Elizabeth,  only  daughter  and  lieir 
of  the  Rev.  i\L  Massey-Jackson,  m.  Richard 
Mansel  Oliver,  Esq.,  of  Melton  Lodge,  co. 
Leicester,  youngest  son  of  Laver  Oliver, 
Esq.,  of  Brill  House,  Bucks,  J. P.,  by 
Mar}^,  his  wife,  daughter  of  John  Sliake- 
speare,  Esq.,  and  has  issue  one  son,  Augus- 
tus Shakespeare,  h.  21st  November,  1827, 
and  one  surviving  daughter,  ]\Iadeline-  Eli- 
zabetli.  By  Royal  Licence,  beai-ing  date 
10th  May,  1844,  Richard  Mansel  Oliver, 
Esq.,  his  wife,  and  their  issue,  were  author- 
ized to  take  the  siu-name  of  Massey,  in  ad- 
dition to,  and  after  that  of  Oliver,  and  to 
bear  the  arms  of  INIassey,  quarterly  with 
those  of  Oliver. 

Arms.  Quarterly,  1st  and  4th,  Massey  :  quarterly  gu. 
and  or.  in  the  1st  and  4th  quarters,  three  escallops  arg. 
(for  distinction,  a  canton  of  the  second)  ;  2nd  and  3rd, 
Oliver,  per  saltire  or.  and  erm.  on  a  chief  per  pale  gu. 
and  sa.,  three  lions  rampant  arg.,  collared  of  the  first. 

Crests.  Massey,  A  moorcock  sa.  combed  and  wattled 
gu.  (charged  on  the  breast  for  distinction  with  a  cross 
crossletor.)  Oliver,  A  lion's  gamb  erased  grasping  a 
branch  of  olive,  ppr.,  and  a  chain,  therefrom  DenduLvt  a 
bugle,  or. 
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Mottoes.      Marsey,  I'l'o   libei'tate   patriae. 
Nimquam  falleutis  termes  Olivae. 


Oliveh, 


Gilbert,    as    borne    by    Lieut.  General 


Sir   AValter 
G.G.B. ; 


Ealeigh    Gilbert,    Bart. 


Arms,  Erm.  on  a  chev.  sa.,  three  roses  arg.  leaved 
ppr. 

Crest.    A  sqnin-el  sejant  gu. 

Supporters,  dexter.  A  Grenadier  of  the  1st  European 
Bengal  Fusiliers ;  sinister,  A  Sepoy  oflhe  15th  (now  30th) 
Bengal  Native  Infantry,  each  holding  in  the  exterior 
hand  a  musket,  all  ppr. 

Motto.    Mallem  mori  quam  mutare. 


Vaughan,  of  Burlton  Hall,  co.  Salop, 
descended  from  Tudor  Trevor,  Founder  of 
the  Tribe  of  the  Marches,  and  now  repre- 
sented by  Egbert  Chambre  Vaughan, 
Esq.,  of  Burlton  Hall. 

Arms.    Quarterly  of  nine: — 

I.  Arg.  a  chev.  between  three  boars'  heads  couped  gu., 
armed  or.  On  the  centre  of  the  chev.  a  crescent  of 
the  field  within  an  annulet  of  the  third. 

II.  Az.  three  crowns,  or. 

III.  Sa.  fifteen  bezants,  5,  4,  3,  2,  and  1. 

IV.  Per  bend  erm.  and  ermines  a  lion  rampt.  or. 

V.  Az.  out  of  three  covered  cups  or.  as  many  boars' 
heads  couped  arg. 

VI.  Az.  an  armed  arm  embowcd  or.,  issuing  from  the 
sinister,  holding  a  red  rose,  slipped  and  leaved  ppr. 

VII.  Az.  a  cross  patonce  arg. 

VIII.  Arg.  tlu'ec  boars'  heads  sa. 

IX.  Ai'g.  a  fesse  between  three  sea  plummets,  sa. 
Crests.      Vaughan  :    On    a    chapeau,    a  boar's  head 

couped  gu.,  armed  or.,  langued  az.  Chajibre  :  A  grey- 
hoimd's  head  arg.,  collared  az.,  therefrom  a  chain  or.  and 
a  wreath  of  roses.  Bollas  :  A  demi-boar  woimded  in  the 
breast  with  a  broken  spear. 

Motto.    Afrad  Bob  Afraid. 

The  Badge  of  the  family  of  Vaughan,  as  given  in  the 
engra\Tng,  was  used  m  ancient  times,  and  is  to  be  seen 
on  the  seals  of  most  of  the  old  Deeds  of  Bias  Thomas  and 
The  Wood.  It  can  also  be  traced  on  an  ancient  silver 
Drinking  Cup,  and  the  needle-worked  seat  of  an  old  chau-. 


Bridges,  of  Goodnestone,  Kent,  Bart. 

Arms.    Az.  three  water  bougets  or.  within  a  bordure, 

erm.    Quartering,  II.  Palmer,  of  Wingham ;  III 

IV.  Fowler ;  V.  Mildniav,  of  Moidsham  Hall ;  VI.  Rad- 
clj-ffe ;  VII.  Fitz  Walter  j  YLIl.  Clare ;  I.\.  Deverera. 

Crest.  Out  of  a  ducal  coronet  or.  a  Moor's  head  sa., 
banded  arg. 


Nevill,  of  Nevill  Holt,  co.  Leicester,  de- 
rived from  Sir  Jolni  Nevill,  of  Pickhall,  co. 
York,  next  brother  of  Geoflrey  Fitz  Robert 
de  Nevill,  Lord  of  Raby,  and  now  repre- 
sented by  Cosmo  Nevill,  Esq.,  of  Nevill 
Holt. 

Arms.  Quarterly,  1st  and  4th,  gu  a  saltire  erm. ;  2nd 
and  3rd,  arg.  frctty  gu.  on  a  canton  per  pale  or.  and  arg. 
a  ship  with  sails  furled  sa. 

Crest.  A  bull's  head  erm.,  ducaUy  gorged  and  armed 
or. 

Motto,    Nc  vile  veils. 

Harvey,  as  borne  by  Alfred  Augus- 
tus Harvey,  Esq.,  M.D.,  of  the  Lodge, 
Bathampton,  near  Bath,  grandson  and  repre- 
sentative of  Audley  Harvey,  Esq.,  of  Colo 
Park,  near  J\Lalmesbury,  Wilts,  Avho  was  di- 
rectly descended  from  the  marriage  of  Ro- 
bert Harvey,  Esq.,  witli  Sarah,  sister  and 
coheir  of  Hugh  Audley  Esq  ,  of  Cole  Park, 


Arms.  Or.  on  a  chev.  gu.  between  three  leopards' 
faces  of  the  first,  three  trefoils  ppr.  Quarterly  with 
Audley. 

Crest.  A  leopard  passant,  bezantee,  gorged  with  a 
ducal  coronet,  and  chauied  or.  holding  in  the  dexter  paw 
a  trefoil  slipped  ppr. 

Motlo.    Je  u'oublierayjamais. 


Richardson,  of  Aber  Hirnant,  co.  Merio- 
neth, originally  of  Norfolk,  and  subsequently 
of  Knockshinnock,  co.  Dumfries,  as  borne  by 
Henry  Richardson,  Esq.,  of  Aber  Hir- 
nant. 

Arms,  Arg.  on  a  chief  sa.  three  lions'  heads  erased  of 
the  first. 

Impali.n'g,  in  right  of  his  wife,  Caroline,  daughter  of 
Arthur  Lemuel  Shuldham,  Esq.,  of  Deer  Park,  Devon, 
Dunmauway,  co.  Cork,  and  Palis  Green,  co.  Limerick,  the 
arms  of  that  ancient  family,  viz.,  Az.  an  eagle  displayed 
or.  beaked  and  niembercd  gu. 

Crest.  On  a  ducal  coronet  or.  a  unicorn's  head  couped 
erm..  horned  or. 

Motto,    Virtute  acquiritur  honos. 


Smith,  of  Pygons  Hill,  Lydiate,  near 
Ormskirk,  co.  Lancaster,  as  borne  by  Ri- 
chard Bryan  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Pygons 
Hill,  F.S.A.,  a  magistrate  for  Lancashire. 

Arms.  Pean,  on  a  fesse  engr.  or.  between  three  squir- 
rels sejant  arg.,  each  holding  a  marigold  slipped  ppr., 
three  fountains,  also  ppr. 

Ijipalixg,  Erm.  a  lion  rampt.  sa.  a  canton  of  the  last. 

Crest.  On  a  mount,  a  squirrel  as  in  the  arms,  charged 
on  the  body  with  a  fountaui  ppr. 

Motto.    In  medio  tutissimus. 


Strotfier,  of  the  Shrubbery,  Shooter's 
Hill,  Kent,  as  borne  by  Anthony  Stro- 
ther,  Esq.,  of  that  place. 

Arms.  Az.  fretty  arg.  on  a  bend  nebuly  or.  three 
eagles  displayed  of  the  first. 

Crest.  Upon  a  jnount  vert.,  in  front  of  an  oak  tree 
ppr.  fructed  or.  a  falcon  belled  also  ppr. 

Motto.    Accipiter  pra^dam  scqiiitur  nos  gloriara.- 


Newman,  of  Thornbury  Park,  co  Glou- 
cester, settled  at  Fifehead,  Magdalen,  co. 
Dorset,  at  a  very  early  period.  Branches 
were  also  seated  at  AA'incanton,  and  other 
places  in  Somersetshire.  The  present  re- 
presentative is  Henry  Wenman  New- 
man, Esq.,  of  Thornbury  Park,  J. P.  and 
D.L.,  eldest  son  and  heir  of  the  late  Richard 
Newman  Toll,  Esq.,  M.D.  (grandson  of 
Anne  Newman,  sister  of  the  first  baronet), 
who,  with  his  brother,  the  Rev.  Ashburn  • 
ham  Philip  Toll,  inherited  the  Newman 
estates  on  the  death  of  their  cousin,  Frances, 
sister  of  the  second  baronet,  and  assumed 
thereupon  the  surname  and  arms  of  New- 
man. 

Arms.  Quarterly,  sable  and  argent,  in  the  iirst  and 
fourth  quarters,  three  mullets  of  the  second.  In  the 
centre  an  e.scutcheon  gu.,  charged  with  a  poitcullis  im- 
perially cro^\^led,  or.,  being  an  augmentation  granted  by 
King  Charles  II.  to  Colonel  Newman  for  his  loyalty  at  the 
battle  of  Worcester. 

Crest.    A  martlet  rising  ppr. 

M'ltto.    Lux  mea  Christus. 

Mr.  Nc^Tuan,  in  right  of  his  marriage  with  Fmnces 
Margaret,  d.uightfr  of  the  Rev.  John  .Toseph  Goodenough, 
D.D.,  Rector  of  Broughtou  Pogis,  and  great  niece  of  the 
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late  Dr.  Goodenough,  Bisliop  of  Carlisle,  impales  the 
arms  of  Goodenough,  ^-iz.,  Or.  a  chevron  gu.  between 
three  guttes  de  sang. 


Blakely,  as  borne  by  Edward  Blakely, 
Esq.,  of  Thorpe  Hamlet,  near  Norwich,  and 
registered  in  H.M.  College  of  Arms,  The 
father  of  Mr.  Blakely  inherited  a  small 
estate  in  Sulfolk,  called  Goswold  Hall,  in  the 
parish  of  Thrandeston,  which  was  granted 
by  William  the  Conqueror  to  Walter  de 
Bowycr,  and  descended  from  him  through 
the  families  of  Grey  and  Rix,  to  that  of 
Blakely. 

Arms.  Quarterly,  1st  and  4th  :  Arg.  a  lion  rampt.  gu. 
sem6  of  trefoils'or.  within  a  bordure  doTctail  of  the  2nd, 
for  Blakely  ;  2nd  and  3rd,  az.  a  fesse  between  two  uni- 
corns' heads  erased  in  chief,  and  a  cross  patee  in  base  or. 
for  Rix. 

Crest.  A  unicorn  passant  az.  gutte  d'or,  and  ducally 
gorged  arg.,  resting  the  dexter  leg  upon  an  escocheon  or. 
charged  with  a  pale  vair. 

Motto.    Aliens  Dieu  ayde. 

Allcard,  as  borne  by  William  All- 
card,  Esq.,  of  Warrington,  co.  Lancaster, 
J.P. 

Arms.  Quarterly,  arg.  and  or.  on  a  bend  nebuly  az. 
thi-ee  swans'  heads  erased  of  the  first,  beaked  gu. 

Crest.  A  demi-swan,  wings  elevated  arg.  seme  of 
mvdlets  az.,  in  the  beak  a  buU-rush,  ppr. 

Motto.    Semel  et  semper. 


Claxson,  as  borne  by  the  Eev.  Benja- 
min Saunders  Claxson,  D.D.,  of  Eastgate 
House  and  Wottou  Lodge,  Gloucester,  Mar- 
quis de  Sau  Miniato. 

Arms.  Gules,  a  fesse  engi-ailed  paly  ermine  and  or., 
between  two  porcupines  in  chief,  and  in  base  a  stag 
lodged  argent,  attired  and  hoofed  of  the  third. 
Quarterly  with  Saitnders,  per  chevron  gules 
and  or.,  in  chief  two  elephants'  heads  of  the  last,  in  base 
a  crescent  azure. 

Crest.  A  mount  vert.,  thereon  a  stag  lodged,  as  in  the 
arms,  the  dexter  forefoot  supporting  an  escutcheon  gu., 
charged  with  a  porcupine  arg. 

Impaling,  in  right  of  his  wife,  Charlotte  Anne,  dau. 
of  the  late  Sir  John  Earner,  Ivnt.,  Lord  ]Mayor  of  Lon- 
don— Azure,  between  two  lions  passant  or.,  the  sceptre 
or  mace  fesseways,represeuting  that  anciently  borne  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  the  city  of  London  (the  same  being  crystal, 
the  head  ternuuating  in  crosses  patee  and  fleurs-de-lis, 
and  the  whole  richly  ornamented  with  gold,  pearls,  and 
precious  stones.)  Quarterly  with  Richaedson— Sable,  on 
a  chief  argent,  three  lions'  heads  erased  of  the  field. 


BiRLEY,  as  borne  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  BlR- 
LEY,  of  Halliwell  Hall,  co.  Lancaster. 

Arms.  Sable  on  a  fesse  engrailed  between  three  hoars' 
heads  couped  argent,  a  mascle  between  two  cross  cross- 
lets  of  the  field. 

Crest.  A  dcmi-boar  sable,  collared  arg.,  chain  reflcxed 
over  the  back  or.  supporting  a  branch  of  Burdock  ppr., 
and  charged  on  the  shoulder  with  a  irdllrind,  also  arg. 

Motto,    Omni  liber  metii. 


Davies,  of  Farthing\ille,  co.  Cork,  de- 
scended through  Richard  Davies,  Captam  of 
Horse  m  Cromwell's  army,  from  the  family 
of  Davies  of  Berrmgton,  co.  Hereford.  A 
direct  descendant  in  the  male  line,  is  Wil- 
liam RocnFORT  Davies,  Esq.,  now  in 
Lidia. 


'Ihe  Rev.  Rowland  Davies,  Chaplain  to 
King  WUliamlll.,  and  Dean  of  Cork 
and  Ross,  descended  from  the  family  of 
Davies,  ol  Berrington,  co.  Ilercford,  was 
born  at  GiU  Abbey  in  1G49,  and  died  in 
1721.  _ 


George  Da- 
vies, Esq.,  of 
Dowstowu, 
near  Cork, 
where  his  fa- 
mily stUl 
reside. 


The  Rev.  Mi- 
chaelDavies, 
Archdeacon 
[of  Cork,  fa- 
ther of 
several  sons 
and  daugh- 
ters. 


I 
Simon  Da- 
vies, Esq., 

married  Ju- 
dith, dau. 

and  heiress 
of  Robert 
Farthing, 

Esq.,  of  Far- 

thingviUe,co. 
Cork,  by 

whom  he  got 
the  estate. 


Martha,  m, 
the  Rev.  Ri- 
chard White, 

and  was 

mother   of 

Mary  Vis- 

comitess  of 

LongucNTlle, 

and  gi'and- 

mother  of 

the  present 

Earl  of 

Ban  try. 


Robert  Fartliing  Davies,  Esq.,  of  Far- 
thingville,  co.  Cork,  married  Mary, 
daughter  of  Colonel  John  Ramsay  (of  the 
Dalhousie  family),  by  Mary,  liis  wife, 
sister  of  Arthur  Smith,  Archbisliop  of 
Dublin,  and  widow  of  Sir  Nicholas  Os- 
borne, Bart. 


1  I         ^' 

Simon       Row-     Robeht 

Davies,  land  Da-  Davies 
Esq.,  of  ^^es  went  to 
Far-  m.  and  India,  in 
thing-  had  se-  the  scr- 
vUle,  m.  veral  vice  of 
and  had      chil-  the 

issue.        dren.      E.I.C., 
and  was 
some 
time 
Aide-de-Camp    to 
Marquis    "WeUes- 
ley.     Having  vo- 
lunteered to  com- 
mand a  detach- 
ment of  troops 
that  were  sent  on 
board  the  Sybelle 
to     act    as     ma- 
rines when  she 
sailed    to   engage 
a   French  frigate 
(La   Forte),    was 
killed  in  the 
action. 


Mrs. 
Bolton, 
widow 
of  Col. 
Bolton, 
m.  in 
Jan., 
1786. 


I    I    I 

1.  Mary 
Davies. 

2.  Judith 
Da^'ies, 

m.  to 
Captain 
Roch- 
fortjbro- 
ther  of 
Lady 
d-Oyly, 
3.  Har- 
riet Da- 
■N-ies, 
now 
Mrs. 
Coulson, 
of  Lech- 
lade 
HaU, 
Glouces- 
tershire. 


4.  Anna 
Davies, 
who  m. 

5.  Char- 
lotte Da- 
vies, d. 
uiunar- 
ried  in 

1840. 


Robert  Da- =:Sarah,  eldest    Cliarlotte,  i. —Major  HcniT' 


vies,  b.  17th 

Julv,  1787, 

m.    ISth 

April,  1810. 


daughter    of 
John  Glas, 

Esq.,  of  Pit- 

rea^"ie,  co. 

Fife. 


22nd  Aug., 
1799. 


Patch,    East 
India  Com- 
pany's Ser- 
vice. 


Three  daughters. 


Henry   Tho- 

mas,  b.  3rd 

September, 

1813. 


I  I  I 

Charles   Ed-  William  George  Crut- 

mond,  b.  4th  Rochfort,   b.  tenden,  6. 

October,  24th  Jan.,  7th  Nov., 

1814.  1817.  1819. 


Arvis.    Or.  a  chev.  between  three  mullets  sa. 
Crest.    A  lion's  gamb.  ppr.,  holding  a  mullet  sa. 
Motto.    Prudentem  nihil  punget, 


DOHERTY,  of  Inishowen,  co.  Donegal,  de  ■ 
scended  from  Cean  Faola,  Prince  of  Tire 
Connell.  The  present  I\L^jor■■General  Sir 
Richard  Doherty,  Ivnt.,  is  son  of  the  late 
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Leonard  Doherty,  Esq.,  of  Coolmoyne,  co.^ 
Tipperary,  by  Aime,  his  wife,  daughter  of 
Roger  Scully,  Esq.,  of  Cashel,  and  grandson 
of  Richard  Doherty,  Esq.,  of  Kedragh,  by 
Catherine,  his  wife,  daughter  of  Leonard 
Keatinge,  Esq.,  of  Knockagh,  which  Ri- 
chard Doherty  of  Kedragh  was  son  of  James 
Doherty,  Esq.,  of  Kedragh,  by  Honora,  his 
wife,  daughter  of  Theobald  Butler,  Esq.,  of 
Grange,  and  great  grandson  of  Jolui 
O'Doherty,  Esq.,  some  time  of  Inishowen 
(See  "  Landed  Gentry,"  Supplement,  p. 
103.)  In  right  of  his  wife,  Rachel  Sophia, 
daughter  of  Jonathan  Anderson  Ludford, 
Esq.,  M.D.,  and  widow  of  Gilbert  Munro, 
Esq.,  Sir  Richard  impales  the  arras  of  the 
very  ancient  family  of  Ludford,  which  can 
be  traced  by  authentic  evidence  as  pos- 
sessed of  the  estate  of  Ansley,  co.  War- 
wick, from  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. 

Anns.  Quarterly,  Ist  and  4th,  arg.  a  stag  at  full 
speed,  gu.  on  a  chief  vert,  three  mullets  of  the  first;  2iid 
and  3rd,  arg.  a  chev.  engi'.  between  three  trefoils  vert. 

Crests.  First,  a  grej'hound,  courant,  holding  in  tlie 
mouth  a  coney,  all  ppr.  2nd,  a  naked  hand,  couped  at 
the  -svrist,  holding  a  sword  ppr.,  lultaud  pommel  or. 


Potter,  of  Buile  Hill,  near  j\Ianchester,  as 
borne  by  Sir  JoiiN  Potter,  Knt.,  a  magistrate 
for  the  borough  of  jNIauchester  and  for  the 
county  of  Lancaster,  of  which  he  is  also  a 
Deputy  Lieutenant.  Sir  John,  who  is  son 
of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Potter,  the  first 
IMayor  of  j\Lanchester,  by  Esther,  his  wife, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Bayley,  Esq.,  filled  the 
office  of  Mayor  of  Manchester  for  three  suc- 
cessive years,  and  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood  on  the  Queen's  visit  to  Man- 
chester in  185L 

Arms.  Sa.  on  a  fesse  erm.  between,  in  chief  two  cinque- 
foils  pierced  or.,  and  in  base  a  knight's  hchnet  ppr. 
a  terrestrial  globe,  also  ppr.,  between  two  garbs  of  the 
third. 

Crest.  On  a  mount  vert.,  a  sea  horse  erect,  ppr.  gorged 
with  a  collar  gemel  sa.,  supporting  a  rudder  or. 


of  Wyddial,  knighted  at  Whitehall,  23rd 
July,  1603,  was  an  officer  in  the  army,  and 
accompanied  Robert,  Earl  of  Essex,  in  his 
expedition  to  Cadiz.  The  present  male  re- 
presentative is  Brooke  HaiAiilton  Gyll, 
Esq.,  of  WyrardislKU-)'-,  eldest  son  of  the 
Late  William  Gyll,  Esq ,  of  Wyi'ardisbury, 
Captain  2nd  Life  Guards,  by  Lady  Har- 
riet Flemjmg,  his  wife,  only  child  of  Hamil- 
ton Flemyng,  last  Earl  of  Wigtoun. 

Arms,  Quarterly,  1st  and  4th,  sa.  two  che\Tons  arg., 
each  charged  with  three  mullets  of  the  field,  in  base  a 
cinquefoU  of  the  second,  on  a  canton  or.  a  lion  passant 
guardant  gu. ;  2nd  and  3rd,  lozengy  or.  and  vert.,  a  lion 
rampt.  guardant  gu. 

QuAKTERiNGS.  —  If.  Canon ;  III.  Lawrence;  IV. 
Brooke;  V.  Broome;  VI.  Flemyng;  VII.  Fraser; 
VIII.  Ross;  IX.  Melville;  X.  Child;  XI.  Hooke. 

Crests.  1st,  a  hawk's  head  az.  between  two  wmgs 
frettee  vert. ;  2nd,  a  goat's  head  erased  ppr. 

Motto.    Vii-tutis  gloria  merces. 


Hutchison,  of  Rockend,  co.  Dumbarton, 
as  borne  by  James  Hutchison,  Esq.,  of 
that  place,  a  magistrate  for  Lanarkshire, 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Patrick  Hutchi- 
son, A.M.,  by  Helen,  his  wife,  third  dau. 
of  Robert  Graham,  Esq.,  of  Tararawer,  co. 
Stii'lmg. 

Arms.  Arg.  a  fesse  az.,  surmounted  by  three  arrows 
points  downward,  one  in  pale,  the  other  two  meeting  in 
point,  counterchangcd,  in  chief  a  boar's  head,  erased  sa. 

Impaling,  in  right  of  his  wife,  Henrietta  Maxwell, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  James  Graham,  Esq.,  of 
Glasgow,  by  .Tanet  Maxwell,  of  AVilliamwood,  his  wife, 
the  quartered  coat  of  Gr-vham  and  Maxwell. 

Crest.    A  stag's  head,  erased  gu.,  attired  or. 

Motto.    Memor  esto. 


Gyll,  of  Wyrardisbury,  Bucks,  resident 
at  an  early  period  (temp.  Edward  I.)  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, and  subsequently  at  Buckland 
and  Wyddial  Hall,  Herts.     Sir  George  Gyll, 


Harford,  of  Blaize  Castle,  co.  Glou^ 
cester,  originally  of  Bosbury,  co.  Hereford. 
The  present  John  Scandrett  Harford, 
Esq.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  of  Blaize  Ca-stle,  im- 
pales with  his  own  arms  the  coat  of  Davis, 
in  right  of  his  wife,  Louisa,  eldest  daughter 
of  Richard  Hart  Davis,  Esq.,  M.P.  for 
Bristol. 

Arms.    Sa.  two  bends  arg.,  on  a  canton  az.  a  bend  or. 

Impaling,  gu.  a  chev.  between  three  boars'  heads 
couped  arg. 

Crest.  From  flames  ppr.  a  dragon's  head  or.  between 
two  wings  az.,  fire  issumg  from  the  mouth. 

Motto.    Inter  utrmnque  tene. 


AcwORTH,  of  the  Hook,  Northaw,  Herts. 

Anns.    Erm.  on  a  chief  indented  gu.  three  coronets 
or. 

Motto.    Vincet  qui  patitur. 


Poole,    of    I\Iarbury   Hall,   near    Whit- 
church, Salop. 

Arms.    Az.  a  lion  rampt.,  arg.  between  eight  fleurs- 
de-lis  or. 
Crest.    Out  of  a  ducal  coronet  or.  a  griffin's  head  arg. 
Motto,    Tenax  propositi. 


Williams,  formerly  De  Avan,  of  Aber- 
pergwm,  co.  Glamorgan.  The  present  pos- 
sessor is  William  Williams,  Esq.,  of 
Aberpergwmi. 

Arins.  Quarterly,  Ist  and  4th;  Gu.  three  chev- 
ronels  arg.,  for  Jestvn  ap  Gwrgant;  2nd  and  3rd,  sa. 
a  chev.  between  three  fleurs-de-lis  arg.  for  Ei.mon  ap 
Collwyn. 

C?  est.    The  paschal  lamb  ppr. 

Motto.  Y  ddioddefws  y  orfu.  Anglice  :  He  who  suf- 
fered has  conquered. 


Lysley,  of  j\Iiniwood,  Herts,  as  borne 
by  William  John  Lysley,  Esq.,  of  that 
place,  high  sheritFof  the  county  in  1851. 

Arms.  Quarterly,  1st,  gu.  a  lion  passant,  guardant, 
arg.  ducally  crowned  or.  ;  2nd,  or.  a  fesse  between  two 
chen'ons  sa.,  both  for  Lysley  ;  3rd,  or.  a  bend  vair,  be- 
tween three  hurts,  for  Pitt,  of  Goldhall ;  4th,  as  the 
first,  with  three  mullets  arg.  pierced  of  the  field  in  chief, 
also  for  Lysley. 

Crests.  First,  on  a  ehapoau,  gu.  turned  up  erm.  a 
millstone,  arg.  with  millvind  or. ;  2nd,  a  cubit  arm  iu 
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armour,  the  hand  in  a  gauntlet  grasping  a  war  mace,  all 
ppr.,  froDi  the  handle  of  the  mace  a  chain  pendent,  en- 
circling the  arm,  or. 
Motto.    Forward. 


Scott,  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  present 
Percy  Scott,  Esq.,  of  Shrewsbury  House, 
Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  youngest  son  of 
Benjamin  Scott,  Esq.,  of  Coolmain,co.  Cork, 
formerly  served  as  an  Ensign  in  tlie  2nd, 
or  Queen's  Royal,  Regiment,  and  is  a  Lieut. 
H.P.  late  98th  Regiment.  lie  is  also  Captain 
Commandant  of  the  63rd,  or  Isle  of  Wight 
Light  Infantry  Militia,  and  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace  for  Newport,  of  which  borough  he 
served  the  office  of  mayor  for  four  several 
years. 

He  impales  with  his  paternal  arms  the 
coat  of  GoTHER,  in  right  of  his  wife,  Mary, 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  Andrew  Gother,  M.A. 

The  branch  of  the  numerous  I'ace  of  Scott 
to  wliich  ^Ir.  Percy  Scott  belongs,  has  long 
been  settled  in  Ireland,  and  claims  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  ancient  English  family  which 
unhappily  numbered  amongst  its  members  the 
regicide  Thomas  Scott,  Esq.,  M.P.,  who,  with 
others,  signed  the  death-warrant  of  King 
Charles  I.,  and  who  Avas  tried,  condemned, 
and  executed  iu  1660. 

The  Irish  branch  may  be  traced  for  a 
period  of  upwards  of  200yearsback,  through 
the  Prerogative  Courts  and  tlie  Office  for  the 
Registration  of  Deeds  in  Ireland,  from  the 
circumstance  of  a  succession  of  its  members 
having  borne  the  somewhat  singular  Christian 
names  of  Ilibernio  and  Hibernicus,  which 
seem  to  be  peculiar  to  it.  The  name  Hibernio 
appears  indeed  to  have  been  invented  for  the 
first-born  son  after  the  settlement  of  the 
family  in  Ireland,  and  conferred  upon  the 
infant  in  honour  of  their  adopted  country. 
The  ancestors  of  this  branch  acquired  and 
held  landed  estates  of  somewhat  considerable 
extent  in  several  Irish  counties ;  which  es- 
tates however,  in  the  process  of  time,  became 
divided  between  the  male  and  female  mem- 
bers of  it,  and  thus  partly  passed  into  other 
families  of  different  names. 

Lieut.  jMatthew  Scott,*  of  Taygard,  in 
tlie  CO.  Dublin  (who  had  a  brother,  also  a 
Lieut.  Ilibernio  Scott),  bequeathed  by  will, 
dated  the  30th  November,  1656,  to  his 
wife,  INIartha,  and  his  daughter,  Barbara,  all 
his  lands  in  the  counties  of  Kilkenny,  Wex- 
ford, Cork,  and  Kerry,  share  and  share  alike, 
and  for  his  wife's  share  and  proportion,  after 
her  death,  he  left  that  to  his  kinsman 
(nephew),  George  Scott,  son  of  the  above- 
named  Lieut.  Hibernio  and  his  heirs  for 
ever.  Barbara  Scott,  the  daughter  named 
above,  married  Richard  Wilson,  Esq.,  of  the 

*  It  is  inferred  from  old  famUy  docimients  that  Lieut. 
Matthew  Scott  was  indebted  for  his  military  rank,  and 
for  grants  of  lands  in  Ireland  to  the  influence  of  the 
Regicide  Scott  with  Cromwell. 


CO.  of  Wexford,  and  had  a  son  named  John 
Wilson.  This  John  Wilson  and  the  before- 
named  George  Scott,  after  the  death  of  Lieut. 
Matthew  Scott  and  of  his  widow  Martha, 
being  then  possessed  of  all  the  lands  of  Lieut. 
Matthew  Scott,  share  and  share  alike,  did  by 
articles  of  agreement  dated  the  14th  July, 
1693,  covenant  to  divide  them ;  John  Wilson 
taking  the  lands  in  the  counties  of  Wexford, 
Kilkenny,  &c.,  and  George  Scott  those  in  the 
CO.  Cork ;  and  thereupon  John  Wilson  exe- 
cuted a  power  of  attorney  to  his  maternal 
imcle,  Lieut.  Hibernio  Scott,  to  deliver  for 
him  one  moiety  of  the  Cork  estates,  viz.,  of 
Drinah,  GlounakilUn,  and  Cappamore  to  the 
said  George  Scott,  to  be  possessed  of  them 
according  to  the  aforesaid  articles  of  agree- 
ment, or  deed  of  exchange,  of  each  other's 
interests  in  their  several  lands. 

The  CO.  Cork  estates  just  enumerated — 
which  are  of  moderate  extent  and  value — 
have,  with  the  exception  of  the  moiety  of  them 
held  for  a  short  time  by  John  AVilson,  line- 
ally descended  from  ]jieut.  Matthew  Scott  in 
possession  of  the  family,  and  are  now  (1852) 
vested  in  i\lr.  Percy  Scott's  nephew,  Hiber- 
nicus Benjamin  William  Percy  Scott,  Esq., 
of  Giu'taglanna,  CO.  Cork,  only  son  of  Major 
Scott,  formerly  of  the  2nd  (or  Queen's  Royal) 
Regiment  of  Foot.  While  of  the  other  moiety 
of  the  lands  of  Lieut.  Matthew  Scott,  the 
Wexford  property  is  at  this  day  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  descendants  of  the  said  Lieut. 
Matthew  Scott's  grandson,  John  Wilson,  who 
have  taken  the  name  of  Palliser. 

George  Scott,  son  of  Lieut.  Hibernio  Scott, 
and  nephew  to  Lieut.  Matthew  Scott,  after  he 
succeeded  to  the  lands  which  he  inherited  from 
the  latter,  married,  had  issue,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son, 

Matthew  Scott,  Esq.,  of  Ballingarrah, 
or  Bogstown,  co.  Cork,  who  m.  Phoebe,  dau. 
of  Samuel  Milner,  Esq.,  of  Drinah,  and  had 
issue  three  sons — Hibernicus,  Samuel,  and 
Matthew.  Mr.  Scott,  by  a  deed  dated  in 
1721,  entailed  his  estates  upon  his  eldest  son 
(and  his  heirs  male)  and  successor, 

Hiberkicus  Scott,  Esq.,  of  Lishnaleen 
or  Flaxfoit,  co.  Cork,  who  ?/^.  1st,  Elizabeth, 
dau.  of  Thomas  Bousfield,  Esq.,  of  Cork, 
sister  to  Sarah,  wife  of  Falkner  Herrick, 
Esq.,  of  Shippool,  near  Innishannon  (see 
Herrick  of  Shippool  in  "  Lauded  Gentry"), 
and  2ndly,  Anne,  dau.  of  Percy  Smyth, 
grand-dau.  of  Sir  Percy  Smyth,  of  Ball}Ti- 
natray,  co.  Waterford  (see  Smyth  of  Ballyn- 
natray  in  "  Landed  Gentry"),  and  sister  to 
E.sther,  wife  of  Francis  Bernard,  Esq.,  of 
Castle  Bernard,  co.  Cork,  mother  of  Francis, 
first  Earl  of  Bandon  (see  Earl  of  Bandon  iu 
"  Burke's  Peerage").  By  the  first  marriage 
]\[r.  Scott  had  issue, 

1.  Benjamin,  heir  to  the  entailed  pro- 
perty, of  whom  hereafter. 
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2.  George,  m.  in  the  West  Indies  to  tlie 
only  dau.  of  a  Governor  of  St.  Eustatia, 
and  had  issue  one  son  and  one  dau.  Both 
parents  and  chikh'cu  are  now  extinct. 

3.  Sarah,  m.  to  John  Freke  Smyth,  Esq., 
of  Castle  Doneen,  near  Ross  Carberry. 

4.  Phoebe,  m.  to  William  Stawell,  Esq., 
and  bad  issue. 

5.  Hannah,  m.  to  Robert  Patterson,  Esq., 
of  Cork,  and  had  issue. 

G.  Esther,  m.  William  Radcliffe,  Esq.,  and 

had  issue. 
By  his  second  marriage  Mr.  Scott  had 
issue,  two  sons  and  one  dau.,  viz. : — 

1.  Percy  (Scott  Smyth),  who  succeeded 
to  the  estates  of  his  maternal  uncle, 
William  Smyth,  Esq.,  of  Headborough, 
CO.  Waterford,  and  took  the  name  of 
Smyth  in  addition  to  that  of  Scott. 
He  m.  Sarah,  dau.  of  Samuel  Kingston, 
Esq.,  of  Bandon,  and  had  issue  two 
sons  and  five  daus.,  viz. :  1.  William,  a 
magistrate  of  the  co.  Waterford,  of 
which  c(5unty  he  also  served  the  office 
of  high  sheriff;  he  Avas  drowned  by 
the  wreck  of  the  "  Waterwitch"  steamer 
in  Tramore  Bay,  and  d.  unm.  2.  Percy 
Scott,  in  Holy  Orders,  m.  4th  of  Sept.', 
1827,  Catharine,  dau.  of  John  Odell, 
Esq.,  of  Carriglea,  co.  Waterford  ;  and 
died,  leaving  issue  one  son,  Percy 
Smyth,  of  Headborough,  co,  Water- 
ford. 1.  Isabella,  d.  unm.  2.  Eliza- 
beth, d.  unm.  3  and  4.  Ann  and  Sarah, 
drowned  in  the  "  Waterwitch"  with  their 
brother  William,  and  d.  nnm.  5. 
Esther,  to.  Crofton  Uniacke,  Esq.,  of 
Balyre,  Cork. 

2.  Matthew,  Lieut.-Col.  28th  foot,  d.  vnm. 
on  service  with  his  regiment  in  the 
West  Indies. 

3.  Anne,  m.  the  Rev.  Edward  Spread, 
and  left  issue,  one  dau.  Anna,  m.  to 
the  Rev.  Henry  Hamilton  Beamish, 
formerly  of  Mount  Beamish,  co.  Cork, 
Incumbent  of  Conduit  Street  Chapel, 
London.     She  died,  and  has  left  issue. 

Bekjamin  Scott,  Esq.,  of  Coolmam,  co. 
Cork,  eldest  son  of  Hibernicus  Scott,  Esq., 
of  Lishnaleen  or  Flaxfort,  succeeded  his 
father  to  the  possession  of  the  entailed 
family  property.  He  m.  Persis  Dowe,*  dau. 
of  Benjamin  Dowe,  Esq.,  of  Belrose,  co. 
Cork  (date  of  marriage  settlement,  28tli 
Octobei-,  1772),  and  had  issue,  eight  sons  and 
six  daus.,  viz. 

1.  Hibernicus,  h.  16th  Jan.,  1774,  d.  unm. 
9th  Feb.  1852. 

2.  George,  h.  21st  July,  1776,  Captain 
90th  Regiment,  d.  unm. 

3.  Benjamin,  b.  3rd  May,  1777,  d.  in  in- 
fancy. 

*  lyiiss  Dowc's  mothcr'.s  name  ■was  Mavkhnm,  a  near 
relative  of  the  Kight  llev.  Richard  Markham,  Arclibisliop 
of  York. 


4.  Mattliew,*  h.  5th  Julj^  1779.  Major 
2nd  (Queen's  Royal)  Regiment  of  Foot, 
a  magistrate  for  the  co.  Cork,  m.  31st 
May,  1822,  Frances,  dau.  of  J.  Pratf, 
Esq.,  of  Castle  Martyr,  and  niece  to 
Lieut.-General  Sir  Charles  Pratt,  K.C.B., 
by  Avhom  he  left  at  his  decease,  1st  June, 
1845,  one  son  and  two  daus.,  viz.  ;  1. 
Mary,  b.  7th  August,  1823.  2.  Sarah, 
b.  6th  Sept.,  1825,  and  3.  Hibernicus 
Benjamin  William  Percy,  b.  10th  June, 
1828,  who  succeeded  9th  Feb.,  1852,  to 
the  hereditary  landed  property  of  the  fa- 
mily on  the  death  of  his  uncle  Hiberni- 
cus Scott,  Esq.,  of  C'oolmain,  co.  Cork. 

5.  Benjamin,  b.  5th  August,  1784,  Cornet 
6th  Dragoon  Guards  (Carabiniers)  pro- 
moted to  lieutenancy,  in  the  6th  AVest 
India  Regiment,  and  died  on  service 
in  the  West  Indies. 

6.  Edward,  &.  12th  Sept.  1788,  Lieut.  59th 
Regiment,  d.  unm.  on  service  Avith  his 
regiment  in  the  East  Indies. 

7.  William,  b.  8th  Sept.  1789,  m.  28th 
August,  1819,  Mary  Anne,  dau.  of 
Samuel  Jervois,  Esq.,  of  J3rade,  co. 
Cork,  and  has  issue.     1.  Mary  Anne 

*  This  gallant  officer  served  ■with  his  regiment  in 
1795  in  the  West  Indies,  .and  ■^N'as  in  the  engagement  at 
Martinique  when  his  col.,  Lord  Dalhousie,  was  woimded. 
In  17;i7  he  ■^•as  present  at  the  capture  of  Trinidad.  In 
1708  he  served  in  Ireland,  and  -was  in  action  against 
the  rebels  at  Fo"wkes's  Mill  and  Wexford.  He  ■was 
in  Holland  in  1799,  and  in  action  at  the  Helder  .and 
at  Egmont  op  Zee  ;  and  in  the  same  year  -was  present 
at  the  ^^ctory  over  the  French  and  Dutch.  In  1800  he 
■was  ■svith  a  flying  expedition  on  board  the '  'Europa,"  on  the 
Fi^ench  coast,  and  on  the  19th  July,  of  that  year,  landed 
at  Minorca.  In  ISOl  he  accompanied  the  expedition  to 
Egypt,  ■where  a  large  body  of  troops  and  several  batteries 
opposed  their  landing  on  the  8th  of  March ;  and  on  the 
13th,  he  shared  the  victory  of  the  day.  He  ■was  also 
present  at  the  battle  of  Alexandria,  at  the  reduction  of 
Rosetta  and  St.  Julien  ;  at  the  affair  at  Rahmanie  ;  the 
capture  of  the  French  Convoy  in  the  Desert ;  at  the  sur- 
render of  Cairo,  and  also  at  the  substquent  blockade  of 
Alexandria.  From  1802  to  1805,  Major  Scott  served  at 
Gibraltar  ;  in  1807  he  was  in  Guernsey  and  Portugal,  and 
at  the  battle  of  Yimiera  ;  in  1809  at  the  retreat  to  .and 
battle  of,  Conmna,  the  expedition  to  Walcheren,  and  at 
the  siege  of  Flushing.  In  1811,  he  was  again  in  Portu- 
gal, and  shared  in  the  pursuit  of  Marshal  Massena  into 
Spain;  he  was  subsequently  at  the  storn-ung  of  Badajoz. 
In  1812,  Major  Scott  served  at  the  siege  of  the  fortified 
convent  of  Salamanca,  where  the  Queen's  lost  Captain 
Sir  George  Colquhomi  and  Lieut.  Matthews.  In  July  of 
the  same" year  Major  Scott  was  severely  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Salamanca ;  the  loss  of  his  regiment,  the  Queen's, 
on  this  occasion  was  nearly  half  of  its  entire  strength,  in- 
cluding one  lieutenant  killed,  a  lieutenant-colonel,  a  ma- 
jor, a  captain,  and  three  lieutenants  wounded  ;  at  the 
close  of  the  action  the  regiment  was  commanded  by  a 
subaltern.  After  tliis,  the  Queen's,  being  greatly  re- 
duced in  numbers,  the  head-quarters  with  sLx  skeleton 
companies  ■were  sent  to  England,  and  tlie  remaining  four 
companies  of  '00  men  each  remained  in  Portugal  under 
Major  Scott  In  1813  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Vittoria,  the  blockade  of  Pampeluna ;  the  actions  of  the 
Pyrenees  from  the  2Sth  of  July  to  the  2nd  of  August, 
aiid  led  the  centre  column  with  the  four  companies  of  the 
Queen's  to  the  attack  of  Soult's  entrenched  position  on 
the  NivoUe.  He  shared  also  in  all  the  afiairs  in  the 
vicinity  of  St.  Jean  de  Luc,  Bayonno,  in  the  battles  of 
Ortlics"  and  Toulouse,  and  in  all  the  engagements  from 
1812  to  181),  in  which  the  fourth  division  of  the  .army  were 
concerned.  In  1816  Major  Scott  embarked  with  tlie 
Queen's  for  the  West  Indies,  and  in  the  same  year  re- 
tired on  half-pay. 
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Jervis,  b.  30th  April,  182G.  2.  Lucintla, 
h.  12th  October,  1827.  3.  William,  h. 
18th  October,  1828.  4.  Persis,  h.  3rd 
December,  1830.  5.  Benjamin  Bous- 
field,  b.  5th  Jan.,  1832.  6.  Eliza, 
h  9th  January,  1833.  7.  Samuel  Jarvis, 
b.  20th  April,  1836. 
8.  Percy,  now  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  h. 
1st  Nov.,  1792,  m.  30th  Nov.,  1820, 
Mary,  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Andrew  Gother, 
M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  New  College, 
Oxford,  and  afterwards  Vicar  of  the 
Parishes  of  Chesterton,  Oxon,  and 
Thorley,  Isle  of  Wight,  and  has  issue  : 
1.  Percy  Francis  Gother,  Captain 
R.A.,  b.  6th  Nov,  1821.  2.  Hiber- 
nicus,  Lieut.  Bombay  Artillerj'-,  d. 
unm.,  1847.  3.  William  Andrew 
Gother,  Gent.  Cadet,  Sandhurst,  d. 
young.  4.  E^dward  Holmes,  BN.I.,  Z>. 
4th  July,  1828,  w.  Lucy  Amelia,  dau. 
of  John  Roclce,  Esq.,  of  Purneah, 
'     Bengal,  and  5,  Elizabeth-Persis-Anue. 

1.  ]\Iargaret,  h.  21st  August,  1775,  vi. 
24th  Oct ,  1805,  the  Rev.  William  Sulli- 
van, M.A.,  Curate  of  Bandon,  subse- 
quently Rector  of  Kiluagross,*  and 
Prebendary  of  Temple  Bryan,  co.  Cork. 
She  d.  9th  April,  1819  (he  27th  May, 
1836),  having  had  issue  eight  daus. 
and  one'son. 

2.  Eliza,  h.  16th  August,  1780,  m.  John 
Howe,  JEsq.,  of  Glannavarane,  co. 
Cork,  d.  and  left  issue. 

3.  Persis,  h.  12th  July,  1782,  m.  Capt. 
William  Nichols,  formerly  of  the  3rd 
(Buffs)  Regiment  of  Foot. 

4.  Martha,  h.  4th  May,  1786,  d.  unm. 

5.  Mary,  b.  18th  April,  1791,  m.  Robert 
Radcliffe,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  and  d.  without 
issue. 

6  Sarah,  I.  5th  Dec,  1794,  m.  James 
Pratt,  Esq.,  son  of  J.  Pratt,  Esq.,  Castle 
Martyr,  co.  Cork,  nephew  of  Lieut.- 
General  Sir  Charles  Pratt,  K.C.B.,  and 
has  had  issue. 

Arms.    Arg.  a  chev.  between  three  demi-lions  rampt., 
rrased,  gu. ;  impaling  Gotuer. 
'     Crest.    A  ilemi-lion,  as  in  the  arms. 


Appleton,  of  Waldingfield,  Suffolk,  now 
of  Boston,  in  the  United  States  of  America 

From  "  Wever's  Ancient  Funeral  Monu- 
ments," and  from  a  pedigree  in  the  Harl. 
MSS.,  British  Museum,  it  appears  that  the 
family  of  Appleton,  whose  name  seems  to 
denote  its  Saxon  origin,  was  established  at 
Waldingfield,  co.  Suffolk,  previously  to  the 
year  1400.  A  junior  branch,  seated  at 
South  Benfleet,  Essex,  was  raised  to  the 
degree  of  baronet  in  1611.  The  earliest 
recorded  ancestor  of  the  main  line,  John 

*  On  his  promotion  to  the  living:  of  Kilnag-ross,  his 
former  parisluoners  presented  him  with  an  affectionate 
farewell  addi-ess  and  a  valuable  piece  of  plate. 


Apulton,  gent., of  Great  Waldingfield,  living 
19  Rich.  11.,  A.D.  1396,  died  in  1414,  leaving 
a  son, 

John  Apulton,  of  Waldingfield,  who  con- 
firmed lands  to  his  son  John,  and  Margaret, 
his  son's  wife,  37  Henry  VI.  He  was 
father  of 

John  Apueton.  of  Little  Waldingfield, 
who  111.  Margaret,  dau.  of  Richard  Wellinge, 
and  d.  in  1481,  leaving  a  son, 

John  Apulton,  of  Little  Waldingfield, 
who  m-  Alice,  dau.  and  co-heir  of  Thos. 
Malchier,  of  Great  Waldingfield,  and  had 
three  sons,  of  whom  the  second, 

Thomas  Apieton,  of  Little  Waldingfield, 
m.  Margaret,  dau.  and  heir  of  Robert  Crane, 
of  Stonham-parva,  and  died  in  1507,  leaving 
a  dau.,  Alice,  wife  of  Thomas  Spring,  of 
Lavenham,  and  three  sons,  Robert,  his  heir, 
Thomas,  Rector  of  Lavenham,  and  William. 
The  eldest, 

Robert  Appilton,  of  Little  Waldingfield, 
TO.  i\Iary,  daughter  of  Thos.  Montney,  and 
by  her  (who  in.  2ndly  Martyn,  of  Long  ]\Iel- 
ford)  left  at  his  deceasd  m  1526,  tAvo  sons, 
William,  his  heir,  and  Edward  of  Edward- 
stone,  whose  wife  was  Alice,  dau.  of  Firmin 
Rookwood,  of  Euston,  co.  Suffolk.  The 
elder  son, 

William  Appilton,  of  Little  Walding- 
field, in.  Rose,  dau.  and  heir  of  Robert  Sex- 
ton, Esq.,  of  Lavenham,  and  by  her  (who 
wedded  2dly  Robert  Gurdon,  Esq.,  of  Assing- 
ton),  had  a  son  and  heir, 

Thomas  Appleton,  Esq.,  of  Little  Wal- 
dingfield, who  m.  JIary,  2d  dau.  and  coheir 
of  Edward  Isaack,  Esq.,  of  Patricksbourne, 
in  Kent,  and  had  issue  : 

I.  Isaack  (Sir)  Knt.,  who  resided  in  the 
Manor  House  of  Holbrook  Hall,  Suffolk. 
He  m.  ]\Iary  Cage,  and  by  her  (who  in. 
2dly  Lawrence  Cutler)  left  at  his  de- 
cease, 14  Sept.  1608,  one  son  and  three 
daus. — viz.  : 
Isaac,  of  Holbrook,  who??z.  jMarj^,  widow 

of  Sir  Robert  Crane,  but  d.s.p. 
Frances,  in.  Jacob    Preston,    Esq.,    of 

Beeston  St  Lawrence,  Norfolk. 
Dorothy,  in.  to  Robert  Fairford,  Esq. 

Mary,  in.  to Craddock,  Esq. 

TI.  John,  buried  at  Chilton. 

III.  Tliomas,  citizen  of  London,  d.  un- 
married. 

IV.  Samuel,  who  emigrated  to  America. 

I.  Mary,  in.  to  Robert  Ryece,  Esq.,  of 
Preston,  an  eminent  antiquary. 

II.  Judith,  m.  to  Dr.  Lewis  Bayley,  Bishop 
of  Bangor. 

Ill  Sarah,  in.  l.st  to  Edw.  Bird,  Esq.,  of 
Walden,  and  2ndly  to  Henry  Smythe, 
D.D.  y        i      ^ 

The  fourth  son, 

Samuel  Appleton,  b.  in  1586,  at  Little 
Waldingfield,    emigrated   to    America,    and 
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settled  in  New  England  with  his  wife,  Mary 
Everard  (of  ancient   Suffolk   descent),  and 
their  tive  children.     Those  children  were 
I.  John,  b.  in  1622,  who  was  Deputy  to 
the   General    Court,     as    Lieut.    John 
Appleton,  from  1650  to  1664,  and  sub- 
sequently as  Captain.     He  ??i.,  in  1651, 
Priscilla,  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Jose  Glover, 
(at  whose  charge  was  established  the 
first  printing  press    in    America),   and 
dying  in  1699,  left  issue  : 
John,  b.  in  1652,  Town  Clerk  of  Ips- 
wich, in  America,  and  Deputy  to  tlie 
General  Court  in  1697,  with  the  title 
of  Lieut-Colonel.     He  was  for  many 
years  Judge  of  Probate.     By  Eliza- 
beth,  his  wife,    dau.    of    President 
Rogers,  he  left  at  liis  decease,  in  1739, 
with  other  issue,  a  son, 
Nathaniel,   D.D.,   a  very  eminent 
Divine,   h.   9  Dec,   1693,  who  in. 
jNlargaret   Gibbs,  and   d.   9    Feb., 
1784,  having  had  issue,  Nathaniel, 
a  merchant  of  Boston,  b.  in  1731, 
Commissioner    of   Loans :    he    to. 
twice,   and  died  in   1798,    leaving 
Nathaniel  Walker  John,  Thomas, 
and  other  issue.     Henry,  a  mer- 
chant,  of  Portsmouth,    America ; 
John,  a  merchant  of  Salem,   who 
d.   in    1817,    leaving,    with   other 
issue,  JohnSparhawIc,  of  Salem  and 
Boston,  an  antiquary  and   genea- 
logical   collector ;      Margaret,    m. 
Prentiss ;     Elizaljcth,    m.     Rand  ; 
Mehitable,    m.   Rev.    Dr.    Sam;\el 
Haven. 

2.  Samuel,  wlio  d.  in  1693,  leaving  issue. 

3.  Joes,  of  Boston,  New  England,  mer- 
chant, d.  unmarried,  1721. 

1.  Eliz.,  m.  to  Richard  Dunmier,  jun. 

2.  Priscilla,   in.    to    the   Rev.    Joseph 
Capen,  of  Topsfield. 

3.  Sarah,  m.  to  Samuel  Rogers. 

4.  j\Iary,  in.  to   Natlianiel  Tlionias,   of 
Marsliiield. 

IL  Samuel,  b.  at  Waldingfield  in  1024, 
who  accompanied  his  father  to  New 
England,  and  in  1G75  became  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  army  on  the 
Connecticut  River,  in  the  Indian  war. 
His  services  were  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, and  were  marked  by  skill  and 
courage.  This  Major  Samuel  Appleton 
was  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Ame- 
rican Appletous.  His  letters  from 
lladley,  wliilst  holding  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  troops,  show  him  to  have 
been  a  man  of  good  education  and  de- 
cided character,  whilst  the  perseverance 
with  which  he  held  out  under  the  perse- 
cution of  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  shadowing  forth  of  the 
great  principle  of  resistance   to  "taxa- 


tion without  representation,''  which  re- 
sulted in  the  independence  of  America. 
Samuel  Appleton,  whose  will  bears  date 
in  1695,  and  Avas  proved  in  1696,  mar- 
lied  twice.  By  his  first  wife,  Hannah, 
dau.  of  William  Paine,  of  Ipswich,  he 
had  a  son  and  two  daughters,  viz., 

1.  Samuel,  of  Lymi,  and  afterwards  of 
Boston,  who  died  in  1725,  leaving 
by  Elizabetli  Whittingham,  his  wife, 
a  son  Samuel,  an  emment  merchant, 
who  d.  in  London  in  1728. 

2.  Hannah,  m.  to  William  DoAAiies,  of 
Boston. 

3.  Judith,  m.  to  Samuel  Walcott,  of 
Windsor,  N.A. 

By  his  second  wife,  Mary,  daughter  of 
John  Olivei*,  of  Newbury,  ]\Iajor  Samuel 
Appleton  had  three  sons  and  a  daughter, 
viz., 

1.  John,  who  married  twice,  and  d.  in 
1724,  leaving  issue  John  and  Benja- 
min. 

2.  Isaac,  Major,  h.  in  1664,  who  5??. 
Priscilla  Baker,  granddaugliter  of 
Lieut. -Governor  Symonds,  and  had, 
with  several  daughters,  a  son,  Isaac 
Appleton,  b.  in  1704,  who  m.  Eliza- 
beth Sawj^er,  a  merchant's  daughter, 
and  d.  in  1794,  leaving  issue  Isaac, 
of  New  Ipswich  ;  Francis,  also  of  that 
town ;  Samuel  (father  of  General 
James  Appleton)  ;  Thomas,  of  Be- 
verly ;  John,  of  Buxton,  Maine  ;  Da- 
niel, William,  of  Portsmouth  ;  Joseph 
(Rev.),  of  North  Brookfield,  and 
two  daughters.  The  eldest  son, 
Deacoir  Isaac  Appleton,  of  New 
Ipswich,  b.  in  1731,  OT.,  in  1760,  Mary, 
daughter  of  Joseph  Adams,  of  Con- 
cord, and  d.  m  1806,  leaving  issue: 

1.  Isaac,  of  Dublin,  N.Il.,    m.    and 
had  issue. 

2.  Joseph,  d.  1791. 

3.  Samuel,  mercliant  of  Boston. 

4.  Aaron,  of  Keene. 

5.  Moses,  of  Waterville,  jM.D. 

0.  Nathan.  Tlie  Hon.  Nathan  Ap- 
pleton, merchant  of  Boston,  h. 
6th  October,  1779,  m.,  first,  in 
1800,  j\Iaria  Tlieresa  Gold,  and  has 
by  her  one  surviving  son,  Thomas 
Gold,  and  two  daughters :  jMary, 
m.  to  Robert  James  iNIackintosh  ; 
and  Fanny  Elizabeth,  m.  to  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow.  The  Hon. 
Nathan  Appleton  m.,  secondly,  in 
1839,  Harriet  C.  Sumner,  and  has 
by  her  William  Sumner,  Nathan, 
and  Harriet. 

7.  Eben,  b.  1784,  d.  in  1833,  leaving 
issue. 

1.  Dolly,  m.  to  David  Everelt. 
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2.  Mary,  m.  to  Joseph  Bairett. 

3.  Emily,  m.  to  Moses  Jewett,  and  d, 
in  1809,  leaving  a  son,  Isaac  Apple- 
ton  Jewett. 

3.  Oliver,  m.  and  had  issue. 

4.  Johanuah,    in.  to    Nathaniel   Wliip- 
pler. 

III.  Sarah,  ???.,  m  1651,  the  Kev.  Samuel 
Phillips,  of  Eowley,  and  d.  in  1713, 
leaving  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

IV.  Judith,  ?H.,  ua  1657,  Samuel  Rogers, 
brother  of  Jolui  Rogers,  President  of 
Harvard  College. 

V.  Martha,  in.  Richard  Jacob,  of  New 
Ipswich. 


Arms.    Arg.  a  'fesse  sa.,  between  three  pomegranates 
gu.,  slipped  and  leaved  vert. 

Crest.    An  Elephant's  headcouped  sa.,  tusked  or. 
a  serpent  wreathed  about  the  nose  vert. 

Motto.    Ne  cede  malis. 


with 


Torp,  of  Huddersfield,co.  York,  descended 
from  the  old  family  of  Topp,  or  Toppe,  which 
was  seated  at  a  very  early  period  at  Stock- 
ton, in  the  coimty  of  Wilts,  and  of  which  the 
Topps  of  Whitton,  co.  Salop,  and  Torinar- 
ton,  CO.  Gloucester,  were  branches.  The 
present  Samuel  Topp,  of  Huddersfield, 
IMPALES  with  his  paternal  arms  the  coat 
of  Clapham,  in  right  of  his  wife,  Sarah, 
daughter  of  William  Clapham,  Esq.,  brother 
of  the  present  Tliomas  Clapham,  Esq.,  of 
Stack  liouse,  in  Craven. 

Nathaniel    Topp,   descended    from    the 

Wiltshire  family,  living  at  Bowden,  in 

Cheshire,    1736 ;     buried    there    about 

1754. 


Nathaniel  Topp. 


Samuel   Topp.  _  Alice  Buardman. 


Thomas  Topp,    of  Lan-  ^  Sarah  Scales,    daughter 


cashire,  died  in  1S22. 


of  Joseph    Scales,      by 

Mary,   dau.    of    Fiancis 

Burdett,of  Fallhead,  near 

Silkstone. 


Samuel  Topp, 
of  Hudders- 
field,   m.   nth 
June,  1840. 


Sarah,  dau.  of 
WUliam  Clap, 
ham,  Esq.,  son 

of    Thomas 
Clapham, Esq., 
of  Stavbotton, 

in  Craven. 


Thomas,    of 
Huddersfield. 


1.  Alice. 


2.    Arthur,  h. 

3.    Horatio, 

5.  Samuel, 

7th  October, 

6.  29th  Nov., 

St.  John, 

1844. 

1845.     4. 

6.  13th. 

Charles  Al- 

June, 

fred,  h.  •22nd 

1850. 

March, 

1847. 

Anns.  Arg.  a  bordiire  cngr.  az.,  on  a  canton  gu.  a 
gauntlet  clasped  ppr.  Impaling  Clapham  :  Arg.  on  a 
bend  az.  six  fleurs-de-lis  or.  2,  2  and  2. 

Crest.  A  gauntlet  holding  a  hand  naked,  couped  at 
the  wrist,  ppr. 

Motto.    Fortior  est  qui  se. 


Maxwell,  of  Williamwood,  co.  Renfrew, 
descended  from  the  Maxwells  of  Aldhouse, 
who  were  sprung  from  a  scion  of  the  ancient 
family  of  Maxwell  of  PoUoc.  The  present 
representative  is  James  Maxwell  Gra- 
ham, Esq.,  of  Glasgow,  Superior  of  Wil- 
liamwood, and  a  Commissioner  of  Supply 
for  the  county  of  Renfrew. 


John  Maxwell,  Esq.,  of 
Williamwood,  Sheriff 
Depute  of  Renfrew- 
shire, descended, 
through  Maxwell  of 
Aldhouse,  from  PoUoc. 


John  Maxwell,  Esq.,  of 

Williamwood,      eldest 

son  and  heb-,  married 

in  1727. 


.  Elizabeth  daughter  of 

Henry  Woddrop,  Esq., 

of    Dalmarnock     and 

Dalbeth,  m.  1691. 


Annabella,  daughter 
of  Gavin  Ralston,  of 
that  Ilk,  by  Amie, 
daughter  of  William 
Porterfield,  of  Porter- 
field.  Annabella  was 
descended  from  James 
II.,  King  of  Scotland, 
and  Edward  III.,  King 
of  England.  (See 
Bukke's  Royal 
Descents.) 


John     Max-_Martha,  dau.     CharlesMax-^Ann     Max- 


well, Esq., 
of  William- 
wood, only 
son,  m.  17G1. 


James  Max-_ 
well,  Esq., 
of   William- 
wood, Major 
26th  Dra- 
goons,  died, 
s.p,  18C6. 


of  John 

Baird,   Esq., 

of  Craigton. 


Mary,  dau. 

of  John 
Campbell, 

Esq.,  of 
A\'ellwood. 


well,  Esq., 
of  Merks- 

worth,  CO. 
Renfrew. 


well,  eldest 
daughter. 


Janet  Max-  -^James   Gra- 


well,  second 

daughter, 

and  eventual 

heiress. 


ham,  Esq., 
second  son 
of  James 
Graham,  of 
Tamrawer. 


1.  James 
JIaxwell 
Graham, 
Esq.,    Supe- 
rior of  Wil- 
liamwood, 
present  re- 
presentative 
of  the  fa- 
milies of 
WiUiam- 
wood  and 
Merks  worth. 


2.  Charles 

Maxwell, 

second  sur- 

vivmg  son. 

1 .  .\gnes, 

eldest  sur- 

^ivuig  dau. 

m.  James 

Smith,  Esq., 

of  Craigend, 

and    has 


2.  Janet,  d. 
unmarried. 

3.  Annabella 
Maxwell. 

4.  Ann  Max- 

well. 


5.  Henrietta 

Maxwell,  m. 

in  1851  to 

James 

Hutchison, 

Esq.,   of 

Rockend,  co. 

Dumbarton. 


Arms,  &c.,  seepage  4. 


AVallace,  of  Asholme,  Knaresdale,  and 
Featherstone  Castle,  Northumberland.  Al- 
bany Wallace,  Esq.,  of  Worthing,  Sus- 
sex, succeeded  to  the  representation  of  the 
family  of  Wallace  of  Asholme,  Kaiaresdale, 
and  Featherstone  Castle,  in  Northumber- 
land ;  and  also  to  that  of  French,  of  French- 
land,  and  Tliornidykes,  in  Scotland  ;  on  the 
demise  of  his  eldest  surviving  brother,  John 
Wallace,  Esq.,  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Com- 
pany's Civil  Service,  August  4th,  1846. 
This  family  claims  descent  from  a  cadet  of 
Craigie  Wallace,  in  Ayrshire,  whose  pos- 
terity settled  in  Northumberland  early  in 
the  sixteenth  century. 
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First   husband,   Tlioinas  ^  Dulcebella,  daughter  of  ^  Si-cond    husband,     Rev. 


Wallace,  of  Asholme  and 
Brampton,  born  1697, 
was  fourth  in  descent 
from  Thomas  "Wallace,  of 
Larabley,  first  Lord  of 
Asholme,  in  Northum- 
berland, died  1737. 


John,    second    son    of 

Daniel     So^^■erbye,    of 

Sleetbeck    and    vo^^er- 

bye,  born  1705,  died  1765. 


William   Plaskett,   Vieur 

of   Brampton   and   Gan- 

toudale,  died  174y. 


1.  James 
Wallace, 

Esq., of  Ash- 
holme, 
Knaresdale, 
and  Feather- 
stone  Castle, 
all  in  North- 
umberland, 
died,  Attor- 
ney-General, 
in    1783. 


.  Elizabeth, 
only  dau, 
and   heir 
of  Tho- 
mas Simp- 
son, Esq., 
of  Carle- 
ton     Hall, 
Cumber- 
land, 
died   isn. 


2.  John  Wal- 
lace, Esq  , 
of  Sedcop 
House, 
Kent,  and 
Golden 
Square,  born 
1733,   died 
1810. 


Thomas,  Lord  Wallace, 

of  Knaresdale,  so 
created  in  1828,  married 
Lady  Jane  Hope,  dau. 
of  John,  seconcl  Earl  of 
Hopetoun,  and  widow  of 
Heniy,  first  Viscount 
Melville,  died  s  p.,  1844. 


Elizabeth, 
died  un- 
married in 
1792. 


'  Elizabeth, 
only  child  of 

Robert, 
son  and  heir 

of  David 
French,M.P., 
and  last  of 
the  Frenches 
of  French- 
land  and 
Thornidykes, 
died  1813. 


Margaret, 

wife  of 

Edward 

Atkinson, 

Lieut. 

R.N., 

died  1811. 


Anne  Plaskett,  wife  first  of 
John  Thomiinson,  Esq  ,  of 
Blencogo  and  AUonby  ;  and 
secondly  of  John  Low,  D.D., 
Lord  Bishop  of  Elphin, 
brother  to  lidmund,  first 
Lord  EUenborough,  died 
1813. 


1.  Rev.  James 

Wallace,  late 

a   Fellow 

Commoner 

of  Christ's 

College, 

Cambridge, 

married  Miss 

Mercy 

Coombes, 

born  17  06, 

and 

died  in  1S29. 


2.  John  Wal- 
lace, Esq., 

late 

Commercial 

Resident  at 

Ingerani, 

East  Indies, 
died  1810. 


3.  Thomas 

HuU 
Wallace, 
East  India 
Company's 
Civil  Service, 
died  1800. 


4.  WiUiam 
Wallace, 
Captain 
90th  Regi- 
ment, died 
1805. 


5.  Albany 
Wallace,  tlae 

present  re- 
presentative 

of  the  fa- 

mUv,  born 
1788. 


6.  Robert 
Gierke 
Wallace, 
K.H.,   a 
Colonel  in 
the  array, 
and  late  Ma- 
jor King's 
Di'agoon 
Guards,mar- 
ried  in  1814. 


,  Henrietta, 

dau.  of 
IMajor   Ellis, 
of  Abbeyfeal, 

Cork, 

and  sister  of 

Thomas 

Ellis,  Esq., 

M.P.  for 

Dublin. 


I.  Elizabeth, 
diedunmar.lSlO. 
2.  Anne,  wife  of 
Roger,  2nd  son 
of  James  Par- 
tridge, of  Njnnet 
Rowland  Bar- 
ton,   CO.  Devon, 

died  1S21.     3. 
Louisa,  died  un- 
married.   4. 
Emma,  widow 
of  Richard  Tay- 
lor, Esq.,   of  tiie 
War  Office.    5. 
Mary,  died  at 
Sedcop  in 
infancy. 


John  Wal- 
lace, Lieut. 

■J4th  and 
41st  regt., 

dieds.p. 


Robert  AVal-, 
lace,  a  Capt. 
in  the  East 
India  Com- 
pany's   Ser- 
vice,  born 
in  1810,  mar- 
ried 1S40. 


Corbetta, 
dau.   to  Ed- 
ward Lord, 
Esq  ,  bro- 
ther of  Sir 
John  Owen, 
Bart.,  M.P. 


3.  Richard 
Ellis  Wal- 
lace, died  an 
infant. 


4.  Thomas 
French  Wal- 
lace, born 
1819,  mar- 
ried  1839. 


Eliza,  dau. 
of  Reverend 
James  Wal- 
lace. 


5.  WUliam 
Wallace, died 

an   infant. 

6.  Albany 
French  Wal- 
lace, Captain 

7th    Royal 
Fusiliers. 

7.  Charles 
James  Stuart 

Wallace, 

Lieut.   25th 

Regiment. 


8.  Henry  Wal- 
lace, died  an 
infant  at  York. 
1.  Mary  Anne 
French  Wal- 
lace.    2.  Hen- 
rietta Eliza- 
beth Wallace. 


Robert  Edward  Albany   Wallace, 
Wallace,  born        born  in  India, 

19th  Sept.,  and    died  in  in- 
1843.  fancy. 


Cliarles  Mau- 
scl  Wallace. 


Eliza   jNIary 
Owen  Wal- 
lace, 
Corry- 
Jeauetta. 


Robert 
Fi-ench  Al- 
gernon 
Wallace, 
born  in  1841. 


James  John  Albany. 
Cliarles  Hemy.  1  homas. 
Stuart.  Mercy. 


Henri- 
etta. 

Eliza- 
beth. 

Mary. 


Arms.  Quarterly,  first  and  fourth,  gules,  a  lion  rampant  arg.,  and  in  cliief,  two  crosses  patoncc,  of  the  last,  all 
within  a  bordure,  invccted  compone,  ermine  and  aziu'e.  Second  and  third,  azure  a  che^Ton,  between  three  boars' 
heads,  erased  or. 

Crests.  [•  iist :  An  ostrich's  head  arg.  with  a  horse  shoe  in  the  beak  sable,  out  of  a  crown  vallcry  or.,  with  Motto, 
Speranduni  est.    Second ;  A  wolf  passant  or.,  with  Motto,  Nee  Timeo  nee  Sperno. 
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Knatciibull  IIugessen,  of  Provender, 
Kent,  as  borne  by  the  children  of  the  late 
Riglit  Ilonourcable  Sir  Edward  Kuatchbull, 
Bart.,  by  his  second  wife,  Fanny  Catheruie, 
eldest  daughter  of  Edward  Knight,  Esq.,  of 
Godmersham  Park,  who  have  assumed,  in 
compliance  with  the  testamentary  mj unction 
of  their  father,  the  additional  surname  and 
arms  of  Hugessen. 

Edwahd  ICxATCHBrLL,  _  Mart,   daughter  and 


Esq.,  eldest,  son  of  Sii' 
E.  KnatchbuU,  seventh 
Baronet,  of  Mersham 
Hatch ;  s.  as  eighth 
Baronet  in  1789,  and 
died  in  September, 
1819. 


co-heir    of    William 

Western    IIugessen, 

Esq.,    of    Provender. 

She  died  in  1785. 


The  Right  Honourable  =    Fanny     Catherine, 


Sir  Edward  Knatch 
BULL,  ninth  Baronet  of 
Mersham  Hatch,  M.P., 
died  in  1849. 


eldest  daughter  of  Ed- 
ward Knight,  Esq.,  of 
Godmersham  Park, 
Kent,  second  wife,  m. 
in  1820. 


1.  Edward    Hvgessen  5.  William  Western. 
ICnatciibule  Huges-  1.  Matilda  Catherine. 
SEN.  2.  Louisa  Susanna. 

2.  Reginald  Bridges,  3.  Fanny      Elizabeth 

3.  Richard  Astley.  Alicia  Sophia,  died 

4.  Herbert  Thomas.  young  in  18-15. 

.-Irms.  Quarterly,  1st  and  4th,  as  granted  to  Hughe 
Hugessine  by  the  Duke  of  A'andomme,  and  subsequently 
confirmed  to  his  descendants  in  England,  by  a  patent  in 
1624  froiu  Sir  William  Segar  :  Arg.  on  a  mount  vert.,  in 
base,  an  oak  fi-ee  ppr.,  between  two  boars  combattant, 
sa.,  armed  and  tusked  or.  2nd  and  3rd,  ICATCHBUit: 
Az.  tluce'cross  crosslets  in  bend,  between  two  coteses 
engr.  or. 

Crests.  Hi'GEssEN  :  A  tree,  as  in  the  arms,  between 
two  wings,  az.  Kuatchbull  ;  On  a  chapeau  az  turned 
up  crm.,  a  leopard  statant  arg.,  spotted  sa. 


Mackenzie,  of  Grove  House,  Middlesex, 
and  of  Harmony  Hall,  in  Jamaica.  The 
late  Peter  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  of  Grove 
House,  was  born  at  Clarendon,  Jamaica,  m 
1754.  He  married,  at  Vere,  in  the  same 
island,  27t]i  June,  1778,  IMary,  daughter  and 
co-heir  (with  Dorothy,  wife  of  Tristram 
RadcMe,  Esq.)  of  Eunis  Read,  Esq.,  of 
Harmony  Hall,  Jamaica,  descended  from  the 
Reads  of  Brocket  Hall,  Herts,  and  died  at 
Brighton,  8th  September,  1807,  aged  fifty- 
three.  His  widow  died,  at  Grove  House, 
22nd  July,  1836,  aged  seventy-four.  Both 
were  buried  at  Worplesden,  Surrey.  He  left 
three  daughters,  who  succeeded  him  as  co- 
heiresses : 

1.  Mary  Stevens  Mackenzie,  born  at 
Horton,  Bucks,  16th  December,  1784, 
married,  4th  Jmie,  1804,  at  St.  Georce's, 
Hanover  Square,  to  Colonel  j'olin 
Byng,  of  the  3rd  Guards,  who  was  after- 
wards created  Earl  of  Strafford.  She 
died  17th  June,  1806,  and  was  buried  at 
Worplesden,  leaving  issue  an  only  son 
George    Stevens    Byng,    Viscount 


Enfield,  born  in  Duke  Street,  Man- 
chester Square,  8th  June,  1806,  mar- 
ried first,  1829,  Lady  Agnes  Paget, 
fifth  daughter  of  the  first  ]\Iarquis  of 
Anglesey.  She  died  in  1846,  leaving 
issue.  He  m.  secondly,  1848,  the  se- 
cond daughter  of  Honourable  Charles 
Compton  Cavendish,  and  granddaugh- 
ter of  the  Earl  of  Burlmgton. 

2.  Sarah  ]\Iackenzie  Mackenzie,  born  in 
London  14th  August,  1788,  married, 
30th  May,  1809,  Frederick  Garsham 
Carmichael,  Captain  9th  Dragoons,  who 
died  6th  January,  1836,  leavmg  issue. 

3.  Dorothy  Parker  Mackenzie,  horn  at 
Exeter  18th  June,  1793,  married,  30th 
May,  1811,  Henry  Bellairs,  Esq.,  Lieu- 
tenant 15th  Hussars,  son  of  Aliel  Wal- 
ford  Bellaii-s,  Esq.,  of  Ufluigtou,  co. 
Lmcoln,  who  had  previously  been  in  the 
Ro)'al  Navy,  and  wounded  at  Trafalgar, 
and  afterwards  entered  Holy  Orders, 
and  is  Rector  of  Bedworth,  co. Warwick, 
and  Vicar  of  Hunsingore,  co.  York. 
(Vide  Bellairs  Stevenson,  in  Burke's 
Landed  Gentry.) 

Alexander  Mackenzie,  a  younger  son 
of  the  Cromarty  family,  founded  by  Sir 
Roderick  Mackenzie,  Knt.,  of  Tarbat,  bro- 
ther of  Kenneth,  first  Lord  of  Kintail,  was 
"  out "  m  171 5,  when  the  titles  and  fortunes  of 
the  chief  of  his  illustrious  clan,  the  Earl  of 
Cromarty,  were  attainted  and  forfeited.  He 
was  obliged  to  flee  from  Scotland,  and  to 
seek  his  "  fortime  m  the  far  West,  amongst 
the  sugar  plantations."  He  settled  m  Ja  • 
maica,  wliere  his  descendants  obtauied  very 
considerable  possessions  in  Clarendon  and 
other  parts  of  the  island.  He  was  born  1663, 
and  died  20th  December,  1744,  aged  eighty- 
one.  He  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Arthur 
Gressel  Jenners,  Esq.,  who  was  born  26th 
April,  1688,  and  died  25th  Noverabei-, 
1759.  By  her  he  had  two  sons.  The 
second,  Arthur  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  had  two 
daughters :  Mary,  born  13th  jNIay,  1745, 
and  Elizabeth,  born  2nd  May,  1744,  married 
Tristram  Radclifte,  Esq.,  whose  son  Tris- 
tram married  Dorothy,  daughter  and  co-heir 
of  Eunis  Read,  Esq  ,  of  Harmony  Hall, 
Jamaica.     The  elder  son, 

George  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  of  Clarendon, 
Jamaica,  married  Mary  Stevens,  who  died 
10th  October,  1798,  aged  seventy-three,  and 
was  buried  at  Worplesden,  leaving  issue : 

1.  George  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  of  Clarendon, 
"who  married  Miss  Israel,  and  had  issue. 

2.  Peter  ]\Iackcnzie,  Esq.,  who  came  to 
England  and  purchased  Grove  House, 
CO.  Middlesex.     (Vide  supra.) 

3.  Sarah,  died  unmarried,  1836, 

4.  Mary,  married  Pliilip  Cornish,  Esq., 
of  Teignmouth   (whose   sister    married 
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John,  Lord  Teignmouth),  and  had  issue, 
Eliza  llhodes  Cornish,  married  to  Jolm 
Hill,  Esq.,  eldest  son  of  Sir  John  Hill, 
Bart.,  of  Hawkestone,  co.  Salop,  and 
had  issue, 
Rowland,   Viscount  Hill,  and   other 

sons. 
Rachel,  married  Sir  Andrew  Corbet, 

Bart.,  of  Acton  Rejniald,  Salop. 
Miriam,   married      Andrew     Corbet, 
Esq.,  of  Sundorne  Castle,  Salop. 
5.  Paulina,  married  William  Hugo,  Esq. 
G.  Joanna,  married  "William  Bryan,  Esq. 
7.  Auuastacia,   married  William   Hewitt, 


Esq.,   whose   son   "William  married  his 
coushi,  Miss  Cornish. 

8.  Rachel  Stevens,  married  Jolui  Thomas 
Parker,  Esq.,  of  Bath. 

9.  Elizabeth,  married  Dr.  Airey,  M.D. 

10.  Jane,  married  Rev.  James  Carington, 
Chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Exeter. 

Arms.  Quarterly,  1st,  or.  a  moimtain  per  pale  az. 
and  gu.  inflamed  ppr.  ;  2nd,  gu.  three  legs  armed  ppr. 
conjoined  in  the  fesse  point  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
thighs,  flexed  in  triangles,  garnished  and  spurred  arg  ; 
3rd,  arg.  a  stag's  head  cabossed  or. ;  4th,  arg.  on  a 
pale  sa.,  within  a  double  tressure  flory  and  .couuterflory 
gu.,  an  imperial  crown,  or. 

Crest.    A  sun  in  splendour. 

Motto.    Luceo  nou  uro. 
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POR  THTr  COUJTiT  Cf  HEKEPORI) . 


VlJOM.\S    MIEEER.ESQ. 

•WINCULtY   SQ.i'riKSTON. 


KNATCHBUEL   HUGESSEN,  OF  WILEIAM     GAPINETT  ,  E  SQ  . 

r.T<OVK.N]JEKS.  JO^KT.  IJI.FASIIAIJ'.  AAH)  QUERNMOIffi   lARK.CO.LANCASIF.K  . 


M.M  n..k.- 


tlatj-:  xni 


TTLLLM  JIOCIIFORT  X)ATLES,ESQ.    GTLL  Of  WZRARDSBURY  HOUSE  , 


J3irc  KS  . 


REV?  JIENR-f  VKB.K  , 

TAXrUTOJJ  . 


ET  GKB^    SIR  -W.H.GIEDEiiT,   B.MtT    G.C.B. 


BE"S'JAM.IN    ^"'[LLIAMS.ESQ.     BEADON  OF  GOTTEJM  HOITSE  , 

CO.Vr.EY  C-RCVX.MIDDJ.ESEZ.  CO.   SOMEBT,  KT  . 


EATvULY   OE    CAIRNS, 

C0TTNT1E3  OF  ANTTint  tmi  llOVTN . 


/i.^R  Ba/scr,  sc 


TLATE  :Z1V 


THE  KEV^  BRABAZOlvr   LOWTHER  ,       SIR  JOHIJ   POTTER, BART 

SaMGlEr  P-4KK.C0  CHESTIR  BTJ1XE     HXLL, CO  LANCASTER. 


^M 


J    TVEMLOAT,  ESQ 

HATHE'RTOU  ,  CO    CHESTER 


ALFRED  A  HARVEi',  £S0   M  D 

THE  iODGE.  TSATH/LMPTOIT 


R   CELAMBl^E,   VVS^i  V  ArrGHAK,  ESQ      SMITH   OF  PTCOFS  HILL 

Bim-LTON-HAXL.CO    S./U,OP  .LTOI^TE.CO  J./jrCASTi:K 


K.EIJ-RX    G-;FiAJSrGER,  ESQ  RORKRT     GAIU^ETT,  ESQ 

T-F.TT-F--Nm-AT.T.   -VTOODCO    STAITPOBU  ^.VYPOi  SmE  .CO  .LAHC&ST  ER, 


BER'tEEET  P   G    C  JsTOEL.ESQ 
Iff>2HUI,X,  PAKE,  CO  -^^'MOTTCK 


j^./?  3akcr  sc. 


PLATB  XV 


c,OUVENE^    p„OPE'^°  ^^'^Cu^o 


JjatES   IVtAXWELL  GRAHAM, r.SQ      JOHHSTOH  OF   WAKRISTOW 
"wxcLiAirvrooD 


JAl^IES  flUTCHISOir,  ISQ 

ROCKEIJII ,  CO  DUblB-AKTaN 


SAMTtTEL    TOPP.ESQ, 

SITDDERSI'XEIjD  . 


HOIS:  DATID     SEARS 

BOSTCSET.'DinTFJ)  STATES 


KOBERT    Bn51,Jj,ES0. 


^^ 


THOMAS    GB.E£lsr,i;SQ 

PCftriTOU  -HAT.T.  f-n  CEES.TF.H. 


SIB.  "ROBJlR.T    COMTl^ 


JOSIAH     SPODE.ESQ 

AHMlTAGy.   HAKE, CO  STAFPO]!!) 


RRiaker.S, 


Pf.AlE  XVI 


"WILLIAM  PAKKBR  HAMOND.ESQ. 

"i'-AiCPISrOICD  HALL  ,  CO.  CflCBKlDGI . 


JOHN    HAMBROUGH.ESQ.    STEWALL  CF  TOVTOHOaSE.  HAl^P  T::  , ";    AND 

siEEPHiLi.  CAsrL:E ,  :s:.E  of "wiqht.      -wfxiDraiaiiQLiGE ,  LrrnEBai-iOD ghjiocuiiale  . 


THE  R£V?  r.r.  EDVARDES.  THOMAS   MOKRIS,  ESQ. 

GCLESTON  iUBOE,  COGLAMQRGAH.  PICiiSAJil,  CO.  SUTOtET. 


PERCY    SCOTT,  ESQ. 

uirwpoRT  .iRiz  a  togbt. 


a^  j3 


i."D  STEPHSXS.ESQ:  F.K.C..S.iaNI):  THOMAS    ETjiN^S.ESQ. 

iLUfCHESTER.  HEJEEPQRD  aiD  STIFTON  EAHK.  CO-HEBSFORI). 


RODON    OF   JAMAICA  , 

ETHUBG  raoM  Bowi>a;  or  hd^.vdqm.  7ca?iiS. 


R  7 -.BaA-er  sc . 
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Abbey  Cwmhir,   Radnorshire   (F.  A.  Phillips, 

Esq.),  46 
Aberglasney,  Carmarthenshire  (J.  W.  Phillips, 

Esq),  119 
Ablington  Manor  House,  co.  Gloucester  (Rev. 

C.  CoxwcU),  268 
Ackers,  Geo.  Holland,  Esq.  (Moreton  Hall),  53 
Acworth,  — ,  Esq. (The  Hook),  267 
Acton,  E.  E.,  Esq.  (Gatacre  Park),  71 
Adair,  Alex.,  Esq.  (Heatherton),  14 
Adams,  Col.  Henry  Wm.,C.B.,  (Austy  Hall),  244 
Adoy,  Dank  Goodson,  Esq.  (Merkyate  or  JNlark- 

yate  Cell),  122 
Adlington  Hall,  Cheshu-e  (C.  R.  B.  Legh,  Esq.), 

23 
Aiusworth,  Peter,  Esq.  (Smithclls),  178 
Afton  Manor  House,  Isle  of  Wight  (Bcnjamiji 

Cotton,  Esq.),  177 
Akers,  Aretas,  Esq.  (trailing  Abbey),  10 
Aldenham  Abbey,  co.   Herts  (W.  tituart,  Esq.), 

263 
Aid  bar   Castle,  Forfarshire   (Patrick  Chalmers, 

Esq.),  57 
Aldburgh  Manor  House,  Yorkshire  (A.  Lawson, 

Esq.),  128 
Aldburgh    Lodge,   Yorkshire   (A.   S.    Lawson, 

Esq.),  128 
Aldby  Park,  Yorkshire  (H.  3'  Darley,  Esq.),  59 
Aldermaston,  Berks  (D.  H.  D.  Burr,  Esq.),  46 
Aldersey   Hall,     Cheshire   (Samuel    Aldersey, 

Esq.),  120 
Allan,  R.  H.,  Esq.  (Blackwell  Hall),  39 
Allan,  Wm.,  Esq.  (Blackwell  Grange),  40 
AUfrey,  R.,  Esq.  (Wokeficld  Park),  148 
Alva  Honse,  co.   Clackmannan    (James  John- 
stone, Esq.),  234 
Alnwick    Castle,    Northumberland     (Duke     of 

Northumberland),  78 
Annesley,  Rev.  C.  A.  F,  (Eydon  Hall),  64 
Anstruther,   Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  Bart.  (Bal- 

caskie),  193 
Antrobus,  G.  C,  Esq.  (Eaton  Hall),  120 
*Ansty  Hal),  oo.  Warwick  (Col.  H.  W.  Adams, 

Ankerwycke  House,  Bucks    (G.  S.   Harcourt, 

Esq.),  32 
Anmer  Hall,  Norfolk  (H.  W.  Coldham,  Esq.),  90 
Apley,Isle  of  Wight  (J.  Hyde,  Esq.),  197 
Appleby  Castle,  co.  AVestmoreland  (Sir  Richard 

Tufton,  Bart.),  163 


Arborfield  Hall,  Berks  (Sir  John  Conroy,  Bart.), 

186 
*Armitage   Park,   co.   Staftbrd   (Josiah  Spode, 

Esq.),  211 
Arundel  of  Wardour,  Lord  (Wardour  Castle), 

166 
Arundel  Castle,  Sussex  (Duke  of  Norfolk),  87 
Asgill   House,   Richmond,     co.    Surrey    (Benj. 

Cohen,  Esq.),  154 
Ash  Hall,  Glamorganshii'e  (Rev.  Thomas  Gro- 

now),  6 
Ashridge,  co.  Bucks  (Egerton  family),  145 
Astley  Hall,  Lancashire  (Dame  Susanna  Hogli- 

ton),  54 
Astley,  Sir  E.  D.,  Bart.  (Evevley  l\Ianor),  113 
Auchencruive,  Ayrshire  (Alex.  Oswald,  Esq.). 

121 
Austen,  Sir  H.  E.  (Shalford  House),  259 
Aylmer,  J.  H.,  Esq.  (Walworth,  co.  Durham),  98 

Baddesley  Clinton,  co.  Warwick  (M.  E.  Fer- 
rers, Esq.),  13 

Badger  Hall,  Shropshire  (R.  H.  Cheney,  Esq.), 
49 

Badgemorc,  co.  Oxford  (Charles  Lane,  Esq.), 
234 

Bailey,  Joseph,  Esq.  (Glanusk  Park),  210 

Baker,  Wm.,  Esq.  (Orsett  Hall),  63 

Balcaskie,  co.  Fife  (Sir  R.  Abercrombie  An- 
struther, Bart.),  193 

Eallochmorie,  co.  Ayr  (W.  M'Adam,  Esq.), 
270 

Balthayock,  co.  Perth  (James  Ferguson  Blair, 
Esq.),  244 

Baraset,  Warw^ickshire  (W.  J.  Harding,  Esq.), 
106 

Barkby  Hall,  co.  Leicester  (W.  A.  Pochin, 
Esq.),  208 

Baron  Hill,  co.  Anglesea  (Sir  R.  B.  Williams 
Bullieley,  Bart.),  243 

Barrett,  J,  B.,  Esq.  (Milton  House),  144 

Barrock,  Cumberland  (Wm.  James,  Esq.),  85 

Barrow  Green  House,  Surrey  (C.  L.  H.  IMaster, 
Esq.),  106 

Barton  Lodge,  Lancashire  (C.  R.  Jacson,  Esq  ), 
120 

Barry,  John  Smith,  Esq.  (Marbury  Hall),  200 

*Bayons  Manor,  co.  Lincoln  (Rt.  Hon.  Charles 
Tennj'son  d'Eyncourt),  236 

Beadon,  Wm.,  Esq.  jun.  (Otterhead), 
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Beamhnrst   Hall,  co.  Stafford  (Heniy  Moimt- 

fort,  Esq.),  202 
*Beaumanor,  Leicestershire   (William  Herrick, 

Esq.),  4 
Beaumont,  Sir  G.  II.,  Bart.  (Cole  Orton  Hall), 

107 
Bellamonr  Hall,    co.  Stafford   (J.    0.  Oldham, 

Esq.),  266 
Bellew,  J.  P.,  Esq.  (Stocldeigh  Court),  270 
Bennett,  Eev.  Henry  Leigh  (Thorpe  Place),  228 
Beningbrough  Hall,  Yorkshire  (Hon.    P.   Daw- 
nay),  3 
Beniiitt,  W.,  Esq.  (Stourton  Hall),  14 
Bessels  Leigh,  Berks  (K.  J.  AV.  Leuthall,  Esq.), 

117 
Biddlesdcn,  Bucks  (George  Morgan,  Esq.),  30 
Biddulph,  Col.  R.  M.  (Chirk  Castle;^,  55 
Biggs,  Harry,  Esq.  (Stockton  House),  23 
Blackburne,  John  Ireland,  Esq.  (Hale),  162 
Blackett,  H.  C,  Esq.  (Sockburue  Hall),  4 
Black  Hall,  co.  Devon  (James  Cornish,  Esq.),  230 
Blair,  James  Ferguson,  Esq.  (Balthayock),  244 
Blackwell  Hall,  co.  Dm-ham  (R.  H,  Allan,  Esq., 

F.S.A  ,  High  Sheriff),  39 
Blackwell  Grange,  co,  Durham  (William  Allan, 

Esq.),  40 
Blaise    Castle,  Gloucestershire  (J.   S.  Harford, 

Esq.),  121 
Bleasby  Hall,  co.   Notts   (R.  Kelham  Kelhani, 

Esq.),  202 
Blenkiusopp,  Northumberland  (J.  B.  Coulson, 

Esq.),  44 
Bloxsome,  Edward,  Esq.  (Rangers),  35 
Blundell,  T.Weld,  Esq.  (Ince  Bluudell),  10 
Bodelwyddan,    Flintshire  (Sir  J.  H.  Vv'illiams, 

Bart.),  47 
Bodior,   co.   Anglesea  (J.   L.  Hamptou-Lewis, 

Esq.),  157 
Bolton  Castle,  co.  York  (Lord  Bolton),  232 
Bolton,  Lord  (Bolton  Castle),  232 
Bolton  Abbey,  co.  York  (Duke  of  Devonshire'), 

41 
Bolsover  Castle,  co.  Derby  (Duke  of  Portland), 

204 
Bond,  Rev.  N.  (Grange),  Go 
Bristol,  Marquis  of  (Ickworth),  78 
Bond,  Rev.  William  (Tyneham),  76 
Boroughbridge  Hall,    Yorkshire   (A.    Lawson, 

Esq.),  128 
Bostock  Hall,  Cheshire  (J.  F.  France,  Esq.),  62 
Botfield,  Mrs.  (Hopton  Court),  268 
Botfield,  B.,Esq.  (Norton  Hall),  11,  and  Decker 

Hill,  151 
Bowdon,   J.  Butler,  Esq.   (Pleasington  Hall), 

127 
Lottisham    Hall,    Cambridgeshire    (G.  Jenyns, 

rsq.),  121 
'^-i)Uibrooke,    c        ".Lreford     (Sir    J.     Jones 

;;vdges,  Bart.).  263 
Braddcn    House,    Northamptonshi''3    (Rev.    C. 

Ives),  89 
Bramhall,  Cheshire  (W.  Davenpor'   '^^sq.),  103 
Broadlands,  Hants  (Viscount  Pahr     ston),  216 
Broadwood,  Thos.,  Esq.  (Holmbusl    ,  24 
*Broadwatcr,  Surrey  (George  JNIai.:.  all,  Esq.), 

144 
Brook,  IManor  House,  Isle  of  Wi  ut  (Jas.  and 
Wm.  How,  Esqrg.),  193 


Brooks,  J.  T.,  Esq.  (Flltwick  Slanor  House),  8 
Brereton,  Joseph,  Esq.  (Speke  Hall),  70 
BrooliC,  Rev.  John  (Hanghton).  141 
Brooke,  T.  J.  L.,  Esq.  (Mere  Hail),  70 
Broomhouse,  Berwickshire  (G.  L.  Home,  Esq.), 

144 
Brougham  and  Vanx,  Lord  (Brougham),  159 
Buckinghamshire,  Earl   of  (Hampden  House), 

184 
Brydges,  Sir  II.  J.  Jones,  Bart.  (Boultibrooke), 

263. 
*Bronghton  Castle,  Oxon  (Lord  Saj'c  and  Sele), 

135 
Brougham,  co.  AVestmorland  (Lord  Brougham 

and  Vaux),  159 
Bruckshaw,  J.,  Esq.  (Harry  Town  Hall),  266 
Brvn-y-Pys,    co.  Flint  (Edmund   Peel,  Esq.), 

155 
Burlton  Hall,  co.  Salop  (R.Chambre  Yaughan, 

Esq.),  158 
*Bulwer,  W.  E.  Lytton,  Esq.  (Heydon  Hall),  70 
Burke,  late  Right  Hon.  Edmund  (Gregories),  48 
Burr,  D.  H.  D.,  Esq.  (Aldermaston),  46 
Burrard,  Sir  George,  Bart.  (Walhampton),  63 
Burrell,  Sir  Charles  Merrik,  Bart.  (Enepn  Cas- 
tle), 179 
Burton  Hall,  co.  Leicester  (Lord  Algernon  St. 

Maur),  43 
Bushmead  Priory,  Beds.  (V\^.  H.  Wade  Gery, 

Esq.),  82 
Butler-Bowdon,  J,,   Esq.   (Pleasington   HalH, 

127 
Buxton,  Sir  R.  J.,  Bart.  (Siiadwell  Court),  172 

^Calke  Abbcv,   Derbyshire  (Sir  J.   II.  Crewe, 

Bart.),  107 
Calmady,  C.  Biggs,  Esq.  (Langdon  Hall),  227 
Calwich  Abbcj%  co.    Derby  (Hon.  and   Rev. 

Augustus  Duncombe),  269 
Campbell,  Sir  James  (Stracathro),  45 
Capesthorue,   co.  Chester  (Davenport  family), 

244 
Capernwray    Hall,    Lancashire    (G.  Marton, 

Esq.),  89 
Carlisle,  Earl  of  (Castle  Howard),  142 
Carnarvon,  Earl  of  (Ilighclere  Castle),  1 
Carnegie,  Hon.  J.  Jervis  (Fair  Oak),  229 
Carthew,  Lieut.  Col.  Morden,  E.I.C.S.  (Wood- 
bridge  Abbey),  201 
Cartwright,  Mrs.  (Edgcott),  47 
Castle    Goring,   Sussex    (Sir   J.   B,   Pcchell, 

Bart.).  15 
Castle  Howard,  Y^orkshire   (Earl  of  Carlisle), 

142 
Caversfield,  Bucks  (R.  B.  Marsham,  D.C.L.), 

69 
Cory,  George  Stanley,  Esq.  (Follaton  Park),  IS 
Casborne,  Rev.  W.  J.  S.  (New  House),  57 
Cavendish,  Hon.  Charles  Compton  (Latimers), 

243 
Chadwick,  S.  B.,  Esq.  (Daresbury  Hull),  267 
Chadwick,  Elias,  Esq.  (Pudlcston'Court),  144 
Chalfont  Park,  Bucks  (J.  N.  Hibbcrt,  Esq.),  30 
Chalmers,  Patrick,  Esq.  (Aklbar  Castle),  57 
Charlecote,  '■      Warwick  (H.  Sx^encer  Lucv, 

Esq  ^ 
Chnrltci  •    <    'x  Charles  Maryoa   Wilson , 

Bart.). 
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Cheney,  R.  II.,  Esq.  (Badger  Hall),  49 
Chester,  Rev.  A.  (Chicheley  Hall),  94 
Chcvening  House,  Kent  (Earl  Stanhope),  6 1 
*Chicheley  Hall,  Bucks  (Rev.  A.  Chester),  94 
Child,  Smith,  Esq.  (Rownall  Hall),  41 
Chippenham    Park,     Cambridgeshire    (J.    T. 

Tharp,  Esq.),  34 
Chirk  Castle,  Denbighshire   (Col.  R.  M.  Bid- 

duljjh),  55 
Clarke,  T.,  Esq.  (Knedlington  Manor),  242 
Clay  don   House,   Bucks   (Sir  Harry   Verney, 

Bart.),  85 
Cleveland,  Duke  of  (Raby  Castle),  64 
Clifton  Hall,   co.  Stafford  (Henry  Rye,  Esq.), 

155 
Clive,  Eev.  Archer  (Whitfield),  79 
Cohen,  Benjamin,  Esq.  (Asgill  House),  154 
Clyffe,  Dorset  (Charles  Porcher,  Esq.),  45 
Coham,  W.  H.  B.,  Esq,  (Coham),  92.     (Duns- 
land),  93 
Coham,  G,  L.,  Esq.  (Upcott  Avenel),  83 
Coham,  Devon  (W.  H.  B.  Coham,  Esq.),  92 
Coker  Court,  co.  Somerset  (W.  Hawker  Helyar, 

Esq.),  187 
Coldham,  H.  W.,  Esq.  (Anmer  Hall),  90 
Colling,  R.,  Esq.  (Hed  Hall),  116 
Collins,  J.  S.,  Esq.  (Wythall),  81 
Cole   Orton    Hall,   Leicestershire  (Sir   G.    H. 

Beaumont,  Bart.),  107 
Comberinere  Abbey,  Cheshire  (Viscount  Com- 

bermere),  50 
Combe  Royal,  co.   Devon    (Johu    Luscorabe, 

Esq.),  245 
Combermere,  Viscount  (Combermere  Abbey), 

50 
Condie,    formerly  Newton,  co,  Perth  (L.  Oli- 

phant,  Esq.),  153 
Conroy,    Sir  John,    Bart.    (Arborfield    Hall), 

186 
Cooke,  Philip  Davies,  Esq.  (Owston),  229 
Coombe  Lodge,  Oxon  (S.  W.  Gardiner,  Esq.), 

35 
Constable-Maxwell,  M.,  Esq.  (Terregles),  99 
Cooper,  Mrs.  Harriet  (Painsliill),  217 
Corbett,  T.   G.,  Esq.  (Elsham  Hall,  and  Darn- 
hall  Hall),  267 
Corby   Castle,    Cmnberland   (P.   H.   Howard, 

Esq.),  35 
Cornish,  James.  Esq.  (Black  Hall),  230 
Cotton,  Benj.,  Esq.  (Afton  or  Affetou),  177 
Coulson,  J.  B.,  Esq  (Blenkinsopp),  44 
Coullhart,  J.  E.,  Esq.  (Croft  House),  123 
Cowes  (East)  Castle,  Isle  of  Wight  (Charles  R. 

J.  Sawyer,  Esq.),  249 
Cowley  Grove,  co.  Middlesex  (Benj,  Williams, 

Esq.),  213 
Coxwell,  Rev.  C.  (Ablington  Manor  House),  268 
Cranmore    Hall,    co.    Somerset   (John    iioore 

Paget,  Esq.),  228 
(Greedy  Park,  Devon  (Sir  H.  R.  F.  Davie,  Bart.), 

70 
Crewe  Hull,  Cheshire  (Lord  Crewe),  9 
Crewe,  Sir  J.  H.,  Bart.  (Calke  Abbey)  107 
*Croft  House,  Lancashire  (J.  R.  Coulthart,  Esq.), 

123 
Croxteth  Park,  co.  Lancaster  (Earl  of  Sefton), 

1G3 
Cubitt,  Thomas,  Esq.  (Deubies),  246 


Cuciden  Ilall,  Lancashire  (R.  T.  Parker,  Esq.), 
33 

Danesfield,  co.  Bucks  (C.  R.  Scott  Murray,  Esq.), 

38 
Daresbury  Hall,    Cheshire  (S.    B.  Chadwick, 

Esq.),  267 
Darlcy,  H.  B.,  Esq.  (Aldby  Park),  59 
Darley  Hall,  co.  York  (W.  Newman,  Esq.),  197 
Darnliall  Hall,  Cheshire  (T.  G.  Corbett,  Esq.), 

267 
Dashwood,  Rev.  S.  V.  (Stanford  Park),  53 
Davenport,  W.,  Esq.  (Bramhall),  103 
Davenport  family  (Capesthorne),  244 
Davie,  Sir  II.  R'  E.,  Bart.  (Greedy  Park),  70 
Davies,  James,  Esq.  (Moor  Court),  1 1 
Davies-Cooke,  Philip,  Esq.  (Owston),  229 
Dawnay,  Hon.  P.  (Beningbrough  Hall),  3 
Dawson,  Pudsey,  Esq.  (Hornby  Castle)  164 
Dearden,  James,  Esq.  (Rochdale  JManor),  192 
Decker  Hill,  co.   Salop  (Beriah  Botfield,  Esq.), 

151 
Delamere,  Lord  (Vale  Royal),  1 8 
De  Lisle  and  Dudley,  Lord  (Penshurst  Place), 

197 
Denbies,  co.  Surrey  (Thos.  Cubitt,  Esq.),  246 
Deiiby  Grange,  co.  York  (Sir  John  L.   Lister 

Kaye,  B.art.),  228 
Dent,  Joseph,  Esq.  (Ribston  Hall),  73 
Dent,  William,  Esq.  (Shortflatt  Tower),  111 
Dent,  John  and  Wra.,  Esqrs.  (Sudeley  Castle), 

25 
D'Eyncourt,  Right  Hon.  Chas.  Tennyson,  M.P. 

(Bayons  Manor),  235 
De  Teissier,  Baron  (Woodcote  Park),  231 
De  Trafford,  Sir  Josh.,  Bai-t.,  (Trafford  Park), 

178 
Devonshire,  Duke  of  (Bolton  Abbey),  41 
Dilke,  Thomas,  Esq.  (Maxstoke  Castle),  178 
Dillington  House,  Somersetshire,  (J.  Lee  Lee, 

Esq.),  141 
Dinder  House,  Somersetshire  (J.  C.  Somerville, 

Esq.),  102 
Dixon,  Thoma.s,  Esq.  (Holton),  69 
Dixon,  John,  Esq.  (Knells),  58 
Dixon,  James,  Esq.  (Page  Hall),  82 
Dixon,  Dixon,  Esq.  (Un thank  Hall),  245 
Dodershall,  Bucks  (G.  G.   W.   Pigott,  Esq.), 

21 
Dodington  Hall,  co.  Lincoln  (G.  Knollis  Jarvis, 

Esq.),  151 
Dolaucuthy,  co.   Caermarthen   (John  Johnes, 

Esq.),  203 
Doniiigton,  co.  Leicester  (Marquis  of  Hastings), 

272 
Doughty,  Sir  E.,  Bart.  (Tichborne),  133 
Douglas  Pennant,  Hon,  Col.  E.  G.  (Penrhyu 

Castle),  80 
*Dowdesw-ell,'X!0.  Gloucester  (R.  Rogers  Coxwell 

Rogers,  Et  {.),  247 
Drake,  Thoe    l>rwhitt,  Esq.  (Shardeloes),  248 
Drayton  He   ;e,  Northamptonshire  (W.  B.  Stop- 
ford,  Esq.;:  118 
Drumraon&y  'Sir  J.  W.,  Bart.  (Hawthornden), 

112 
Duckett,  Sii  V>{eo.,  Bart.  (Hartham  House),  61 
Duffryn  Plf  <      Glamorganshu-e  (J.  Bruce  Pryce, 

Esq.),  62 
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Duncombe,  Hon.  and  Eev.  Augustus  (Calwich 

Abbey),  269 
Dunham  Massev,  Cheshire  (Earl  of  Stamford), 

17 
*Dunslanci,  Devon  (W.  ll.  B.  Coham,  Esq.)>  93 
Durant,  R.,  Esq.  (Sharpham),  38 
Dymoke,  Hon.  the  Champion  (Scrivelsby),  188 
Dynevor,  Lord  (Dyncvor  Castle),  126 
Dynevor  Castle,  Caennartheushire  (Lord  Dyne- 
vor), 126 

East  Cowes  Castle,  Isle  of  Wight  (C.  E.  J. 

Sawyer,  Esq.).  249 
Eastfield    Lodge,   Hants  (George    Parkhouse, 

Esq.),  85 
Eatington  Park,  Warwickshire  (E.  J.  Shirley, 

Esq.),  45 
Eaton  Hall,  Congleton,  Cheshire  (G.  C.  Antro- 

bus,  Esq.),  120 
Eaton    Hall,     Cheshire    (Marquis    of     West- 
minster), 168 
Ebberly  House,  co.  Devon  (Henry  Hole,  Esq.), 

2.59 
EJenhall,  CO.  Cumberland  (Sir  Geo.  Masgrave, 

Bart.),  264 
Edgcott,  Northamptonshire  (Mrs.  Cartwright), 

47 
Edwardes,  Rev.  Ered.  F.  (Gileston  Manor),  152 
Edwards,     Vaughan      Nash    Vaughan,     Esq. 

(Rheola),  200 
Egerton,    Sir    P.    de    G.    IVIalpas    Grey,    Bart. 

(Oulton  Hall),  97 
Egerton  Family  (Ashridge),  145 
Elsham  Hall,  co.  Lincoln  (T.  G.  Corbett,  Esq  ), 

267 
Emmott  Hall,  Lancashire  (G.  Emmott  Green, 

Esq.),  76 
Eshton  Hal],  Yorkshire  (IMatthew  Wilson,  Esq.), 

127 
Euston,  CO.  Suffolk  (Duke  of  Grafton),  220 
Evcnley  Hall,  Northamptonshire  (Hon.  P.  S. 

Pierrepont),  42 
Everley  Manor,  Wilts  (Sir  F.  D.  Astley,  Bart.), 

113 
Ewenny  Abbey,  co.  Glamorgan    (G.    Powell 

Tuiberviil,  Esq.).  194 
Eydon  Hall,  Northamptonshire  (Rev.  C.  A.  F. 

Annesley),  64 

Faber,  Rev.  G.  Stanley  (Sherburn  House),  44 
Fair  Oak,  co.  Sussex  (Hon.  J.  .Tcrvis  Carnegie) 

229 
Fairy  Hill,  Isle  of  Wight  (W.  A.  Glynn,  Esq., 
D.C.L.),  178  J      '        1- 

Farmer,  W.  w.  Garaull,  Esq.  (Nonsuch  Park), 

214 
■"^  ..,  Esq.  (Quorndon  House),  58 

■^sq.  (IMollington  Hall),  32 
Esq.  (Witton  House),  134 
.  iL,  Bart.  (Feniscowles),  270 
.  *es,  CO.  Lancaster  (Sir  W.  IL  F'eilden, 
a>art.),  270 
Ferrers,  M.  E.,  Esq.,  (Baddesley  Clinton),  13 
*Flitwick  Manor   House,  Beds    (J.  T.  Brooks, 
Esq.),  8 
Follaton  Park,  Devon  (George  Stanley  Carv, 
Esq,),  18  ^         •'' 

Fowke,  Sir  F.  G.,  Bart.  (Lowcsby  Hall),  02 


Frampton  Court,  Dorsetshii-e  (R.  B.  Sheridan, 

Esq.),  69 
France,  J.  F.,  Esq.  (Bostock  Hall),  62 
Eraser,  P.  Allan,  Esq.  (Hospitalfield),  248 
Fulford,  CO.  Devon  (Baldwin  Fulford.  Esq.),  189 
Fuller,  J.  B.,  Esq.  (Neston  Park),  127 
FuUcrton,  John,  Esq.  (Thrybergh  Park),  249 
Fulmer  Grove,  Bucks  (I.  Kaye,  Esq.)  6 
Furse,  J.  IL,  Esq.  (Ilalsdou),  82 

Gage,  Sir  T.  E.,  Bart.  (Hengrave),  171 
Gardiner,  S.  W.,  Esq.,  (Coombe  Lodge),  35 
Garendon  Abbey,  Leicestershire  (Chas.  March 

PhiUipps,  Esq.),  2 
Garnett,  Wra.,  Esq.  (Quernmore  Park),  152 
Garth,  T.  C,  Esq.  (Haines  Hill),  108 
Gatacre  Park,  Shropshire  (E.  F.  Acton,  Esq.), 

7 
Gate   Burton,    co.    Lincoln   (William  Hutton, 

Esq.),  35 
Gawthorpe  Hall,  Lancashire  (Sir  J.  P.  K.  Shut- 

tleworth,  Bart.),  19 
Gayhurst,  Bucks,  7 

Gery,  W.  H.  Wade,  Esq.  (Bushmead  Priory),  82 
Gileston  JManor,  co.  Glamorgan  (Eev.  Frederic 

F.  Edwardes),  152 
*Glanusk  Park,  co.  Brecon  (Joseph  Bailey,  Esq.), 

210 
Gledstone,  Yorkshire  (Rev.  Danson  Richardson 

Eonndell),  54 
Glynn,  W.  Anthony,  Esq.,  D.C.L.  (Fairy  Hill), 

178 
Glynn,  co.  Cornwall  (Lord  Vivian),  241 
Glynne,  Sir  T.  R.,  Bart.  (Hawarden  Castle),  G5 
Goddard,  Ambrose,  Esq.  (The  Lawn),  172 
Godinton,  Kent  (Rev.  Nicolas  Toke),  56 
Goldsmidt,  Baron  de  (Somerhill),  133 
Gopsal,  Leicestershire  (Earl  Howe),  66 
Gordon,  Sir  Henry  Percy,  Bart.  (Norlhconrt), 

152 
Gordon,  Dowager  Lady  (The  Orchard),  187 
Gore,  W.  (Jrmsby,  Esq.  (Porkington),  83 
Gorhambin-y,  co.  Herts.  (Earl  of  Verulam)  119 
Gostling,  Mrs.  ( Whitton  Park),  173 
Grace    Dieu,    Leicestershire    (Ambrose    Lisle 

Phillipps,  Esq.),  74 
Grafton,  Duke  of  (Euston,  co.  Suffolk),  226 
Grange,  Dorset  (Rev.  N.  Bond),  65 
Grant,  Sir  J.  R.  (The  Hill),  142 
Grant,  John,  Esq.  (Kilgraston),  148 
Grantley,  Lord  (Wonersb),  246 
Granville,  Bernard,  Esq.  (Wellesbournc  Hall), 

191 
Graythwaite   Hall,  Lancashire  (INIyles  Sandys, 

Esq.),  121 
Green,  G.  Emmott,  Esq.  (Emmott  Hall),  76 
Green,  Thos.,  Esq.  (Poulton  Hall),  223 
Greene,  Thos.,  Esq.  (Whittington  Hall),  155 
Gregories,  Bucks    (late   Eight    Hon.  Edmimd 

Burke),  48 
Greta  Hall,  Cumberland  (C.  W.  Eothery,  Esq.), 

12 
Grevis-James,  D.,  Esq.  (Ightham  Court),  257 
Griffith,  Thomas,  Esq.  (Trevalyn  Hall),  242 
Gronow,  Rev.  Thos.  (Ash  Hall),  6 
Gurdon,  B.,  Esq.  (Letton  Hall),  93 
Gurrey,  Caermarthenshire  (G.    Bowen    Jones, 

Esq.),  59 
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Guy's   ClifTe;    co.    "Warwick   (ITou.    C.    Bertie 

Percy),  255 
Gwrycli  Castle,  Denbighshire  (L.  IT.  B.  Heskcth, 

Esq.),  14 
Gwyuiie,  A.  L.  T.  J.,  Esq.  (Monachty),  130 

Haines  Hill,  Berks  (T.  C.  G:irtb,  Esq.),  108 
Hagley,  co.  Worcester  (Lord  Lytteltoii),  174 
Hale,    CO.    Lancaster   (J.    L-eland  Blackburne, 

Esq.),  1C2 
Hale  Hall,  Cumberland  (Miles  Ponsonb}',  Esq.), 

102 
Halsdon,  Devon  (J.  H.  Fursc,  Esq.),  82 
Harcourt,  Col.  Vernon  (St.  Clare,  Isle  of  Wight), 

172 
Hamilton  Palace,  co.  Lanark  (Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton), 259 
Hamilton,  Duke  of  (Hamilton  Palace),  2.')9 
Hambrough,  Jobn,  Esq.  (Steephill  Castle),  241 
Hampden  House,  Bucks  (Earl  of  Buckingham- 
shire), 184 
Harcourt,  G.  S.,  Esq.  (Ankerwyckc  House),  32 
Harding,  W.  J.,  Esq.  (Baraset),  lOG 
Harford,  J.  S.,  Esq.  (Blaise  Castle),  121 
Harrison,  Jobn,  Esq.  (Snelston  Hall),  246 
Hariy  Town  Hall,    Cheshire   (,T.    Bruckshaw, 

Esq.),  266 
Hartington  Hall,  co.  Derby  (Sir  Eras.  E.  Scott, 

Bart.),  241 
Hartham   House,   Wilts   (Sir   George  Duckett, 

Bart.),  61 
Hartwell  House,  Bucks  (Dr.  Jobn  Lcc),  1 2 
Harvey,  Robert,  Esq.  (Laugley  Park),  39 
Harvey,  Sir  R.  J.  (:Mouse]iold),  98 
Hasells,  Beds  (Francis  Pyra,  Esq.),  67 
Hastings,  Marquis  of  (Donington  Hall),  272 
Hatfield,  Herts  (Marquis  of  Salisbury),  224 
*Hatherton  Lodge,  co.  Chester  (John  Twemlow, 

Esq.),  229 
Haugbton,  Shropshire  (Rev.  Jobn  Brooke),  141 
Hawardeu  Castle,  Flintshire  (Sir  T.  R.  Glynno, 

Bart.),  GG 
Hawker,  Col.  (Longparish  House),  123 
Eawthorndeu,    Midlothian  (Sir  J.    W.  Brum- 

mond,  Bart.),  112 
Hcathcote,  Sir  William,  Bart.  (Hursley),  202 
Heathcote,    Sir  Gilbert  J.,  Bart.  (Norruauton). 
231  ^ 

Hcatberton    Park,     Somersetshire    (Alexander 

Adair,  Esq.),  14 
Heber-Percy,  Algernon   Charles,  Esq.  (Hodnet 

Helyar,  W.  Hawker,  Esq.  (Coker  Court),  187 
lielniingham    ILill,    Suflblk    (J.     Toilemache, 

Esq.),  33 
Hemsted,  Kent  (T.  L.  Hodges,  Esq.),  141 
'Hengrave,  Suffolk  (Sir  T.  R.  Gage,  Bart.),  71 
Hengwrt,     co.    Merioneth    (Sir    R.    Williames 

Vaughan,  Bart.),  229 
'Mlenllys,  co.  Anglesca  (J.  L.  Hampton-Lewis, 

Esq.),  157 
Heirick,  William,  Esq.  (Beaumanor),  4 
4erringfleet   Hall,     Suffolk    (II.    M.    Leatlies, 

Esq.),  116 
Hesketb,  L.  H.  B.,  Esq.  (Gwryeh  Castle),  14 
Heygate,  Sir  Fred.  W.,  Bart.  (Roccliffe  Manor), 

158 
Hey  wood,  Thomas,  Esq.  (Hope  End),  .54 


*IIeydon  Hall,  Norfolk  (W.  E.  Lytton  Bulwer, 

Esq.),  70 
Hibbeit,  J.  N.,  Esq.  (Cbalfont  Park),  30 
*Highclere  Castlo,  Hants  (Earl  of  Carnarvon),  1 
Hill,   the,    Cumberland  (Sir  J.  R.  Grant),  142 
Hill,  Richard   Clarke,  Esq.   (Stallington  Hall.) 

ISO 
Hippisley,  Henry,  Esq.  (Lambornc  Place),  200 
Hincbinbrook    House,    Huntingdonshire    (EaiT 

of  Sandwicli),  109 
Iloare,  Sir  H.  R.,  Bart.  (Stourhead),  90 
Hodges,  T.  L.,  Esq.  (Hemsted),  141 
Hodkiuson,  Grosvenor,  Esq.   (Wintborpe  Hall), 

196 
Hodnet  Hall,  co.   Salop    (Algernon   C.  Heber- 
Percy,  Esq.),  1 59 
Hogg,  John,  Esq.  (Norton  House),  124 
Hoghton,  Dame  Susanna  (Astley  Hall),  54 
Holford,  E.  S.,  Esq.  (Weston  Birt),  143 
Hole,  Henry,  Esq.  (Ebberly  House),  259 
Holland,  Lord  (Holland  House),  67 
Holland  House,  INIiddlesex  (Lord  Holland),  67 
*Holmbush,  Sussex  (Thomas  Broadwood,  Esq.), 

24 
Holme  Park,  Berks  (Robert  Palmer,  Esq.,  M.P.), 

67 
Holmes,  Hon.  W.  A'Court  (WestoA'er),  173 
Holton,  Lincolnshire  (Thomas  Dixon,  Esq.),  69 
Holwood.  Kent  (Jo!m  Ward,  Esq.),  6 
Home,  G.  L.,  Esq.  (Broombouse),  144 
Honywood,  W.  P.,  Esq.  (Mark's  Hall),  33 
Hook,  the,  Nortbaw,  Herts  (—  Acwortb,  Esq.),  267 
Hope   End,  Herefordshire  (Thomas  Ileywood, 

Esq.),  54 
Hopton  Court,  Shropshire  (Mrs.  Botfield),  2G8 
Hornby  Castle,  co.  Lancaster  (Pudsey  Dawson, 

Esq.),  164 
Ilospitalfield,  co.  Forfar  (Patrick  Allan  Fraser, 

Esq.),  248 
Howard,  P.  H.,  Esq.  (Corby  Castle),  35 
How,  James  and  William,  Esqrs.  (I3rook  Manor 

House),  193 
Howe,  Earl  (Gopsal),  66 
Hughes,  Wm.  BuJkdej,  Esq.  (Pias  Coch),  196 
Hursley,  Hampshire  (Sir  W.  Heatbcotc,  Bart.), 

202 
Ilussey,  E.,  Esq.  (Scotney  Castle),  122 
Hutton,  Wm.,  Esq.,  (Ga'te  Burton),  35 
Hyde,  J.,  Esq.  (Apley),  197 

Ickwovtb,  Suffolk  (Marquis  of  Bristol),  7S 
lg\uV\a\u  Covwt,  CO.  I'^.aiit  (T).GveN\s  3au\es,  "E.s(\.'), 

257 
Ince,  Blundell,  (T.  Weld  Blundell,  Esq.),  16 
Ireland,  T.  J.,  Esq.  (Owsden  Hall),  34 
*Iridge  Place,  co.  Sussex  (Sir  S.  B.  Peckham- 

Micklctbwait,  Bart.),  172 
Isham,  Sir  C.  E.,  Bart.  (Lamport  Hall),  10 
Ives,  Rev.  C.  (Bradden  House),  89 

Jacson,  C.  R.,  Esq.  (Barton  Lodge),  120 
James,  William,  Esq.  (Barrock),  85 
James,  D.  Grcvis,  Esq.  (Iglitham  Court),  257 
Jarvis,  G.  Knollis,  Esq.  (IJoddington  Hall),  151 
Jenner,  R.  F.,  E.sq,  ( Wen voe  Castle),  111 
Jenyns,  G.,  Esq.  (Bottisliam  Hall),  121 
Jobnes,  John,  Esq.  (Dolaucotby),  203 
Johnstone,  James,  Esq.  (xilva  Ho'    "),  234 
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Jones,  G.  Bovcen.  Esq,  (Guvrevj,  59 
Jones,  David,  Esq.,  M.P.  (Paiitglas),  203 

Kayc,  J.,  Esq.  (Fulmar  Grove),  6 
Kelhain,  R.  Kelham,  Esq.  (Blcasby  Hall),  202 
Kilgi-aston,  co.  Perth  (John  Grant,  Esq.),  148 
Kingerby   Hall,   Liucolnsbire    (James    Young, 

Esq.),  22 
Kinjrstone  Hall,  Notts  (Rt,  Hon.  E.  Strutt),  48 
Kinlochraoidart,  luveruessbirc  (William  Robert- 
sou,  Esq.),  71 
Knebworth,     Herts,    (Sir     E.     Buhver-Lyttou, 

Bart),   130 
Knedlington  IManor,  E.  R.  co.  York  (Thomas 

Clarke,  Esq.),  242 
Knells,  Cumberland  (J.  Dixon,  Esq.),  58 
Knepp  Castle,  co.  Susse.K  (Sir  C.  Merrik  Bur- 

rcll,  Bart.),  179 
Knill  Court,  co.  Hereford  (Sir  John  Walsham, 

Bart.),  157 
Xyniiersley,  C.  T.  Sueyd,  Esq.  (Loxley  Park), 

125 

Labouchere,  Rt.  Hon.  Henry  (Stoke  Park),  220 
Lambornc  Place,  Berks,  (Henry  Hippisley,  Esq.), 

200 
Lamport    Hall,    Northamptonshire    (Sir  C.    E. 

Isham,  Bart.),  10 
Lane,  Charles,  Esq.  (Badgcmorc),  234 
Langdon   Hall,   co.  Devon  (Charles  Biggs  Cal- 

mody,  Esq.),  227 
Langlcy  Park,  Bucks  (Robert  Harvey,  Esq.),  39 
Langley  Park,  co.  Norfolk  (Sir  W.  Beauchanip 

Proctor,  Lart.),  154 
Latbom   House,  co.  Lancaster  (Lord  Skelmers- 

dale),  250 
Latimers,  co.  Bucks  (Hon.  Charles  Compton  Ca- 
vendish), 243 
Lawn,  the,  co.  Wilts  (Ambrose  Goddard,  Esq.), 

172 
Lawson,  A.,  Esq.  (Aldburgh  Manor  House  and 

Boroughbridge  Hall,)  128 
Lawson,  A.  S.,  Esq.  (Aldburgh  Lodge),  128 
J^eathes,  H.  M.,  Esq.  (Reedham  Hull),  115;  and 

Herringfleet  Hall,  116 
Lee,  J.  Lee,  Esq.  (Dillington  House),  141 
Lee,  Dr.  John  (Hartwell  House),  12;  and  Totte- 

ridge  Park.  74 
Leeds  Castle,  Kent  (C.  Wykeham  ilartin,  Esf(.), 

76 
Legh,  C.  R.  B.  Esq.  (Adlington  Hall),  26 
Leigh,  Lord  (Stoneleigh  Abbey).  50 
Leigh  Bennet,  Rev.  Henry  (Thorp  Place),  228 
Leigh  Coui't,  co.  Somerset  (\V'illiam  5Ii!es,  Esq.), 

257 
LettonlLill,  Norfolk  (B.  Gurdon,  Esq.),  93 
Lenthall,  K.  J.  w  -^      (Bessels  Leigh),  117 
Lcvff^    ■"  hnor),  194 

'ton,  Esq.  (Bodior)  157; 

St.  Pierre),  22.5 
....a,  Esq.  (Toft),  162 
..j^,  aiv  J.  L.,  Bart.    (Denby  Grange), 
•228 
Litrlecot,  Wilts  (W.  Ley  borne  Popham,  Esq.),  5 
Littlothorp,  Yorkshire  (C.  V/.  Kothery,  Esq.),  85 
Lloyd-Mostyn,  Hon.  E.  M.  (Moslyn  Hall),  15 
Lon  ■'^arish  1'   use,  Hants  (Col.  Hawker),  123 


Loveday,  J.,  Esq    (Vrilli-rinscotc;,  177 
LowesbyHall,  Leicestershire  (Sir  E.  G,  Eov.-hc, 

Bart.),  62 
Lowther,  Rev.  B.  (Shrigley  Hull),  213 
Loxley  Park,  Staftbrdsiiire  (C.  T,  Sueyd  Kyn- 

nersley,  Esq.),  125 
Lucy,  Henry  Spencer,  Esq.  (Charlecote),  253 
Luscombe,  John,  Esq.  (Conibe  Royal),  245 
Lytton,  Sir  E.  Buhvor,  Ijart.  (Knebworth),  130 
Lyttelton,  Lord  (H.agley),  174 

iM'Adam,  Wm.,  Esq.  (Ballochmorie),  270 
i'vlacdonald,  W,  B.,  Esq.  (Rammcrscales),  31 
Mainwaring,  C.  K.,  Esq,  (Otelej-)-  ^C2 
Mailing  Abbey,  Kent  (Aretas  Akers,  Esq.),  10 
Siarbury  Hall,  Clieshire  (J.  Smith  Bany,  Esq.), 

20O 
MarburyHall,  co.  Salop  (Domviile  H.  C.  Poule, 

Esq.),  264 
Mark's  Hall,  Essex  (W.  P.  Honywood,  Esq.),  33 
i\Iarshall,  G.,  Esq.  (Broadwater),  144 
Marsh.am,  R.  B.,  D.C.L.  (Caversfield),  69 
IMarsliam,  Robert,  Esq.  (Stratton  Strawlcss),  113 
Martin,  C.  Wykeham,  Esq.  (Leeds  Castle),  76 
l\Iartin,  G.,  Esq.  (Capernwray  Hall),  89  ' 
INfaster,  C.  L.  H.,  Esq.  (Barrow  Green  House), 

105 
IMaxstoke  Castle,  co.  Warwick  (Thomas  Eilke, 

Esq.),   178 
IVIaxwcll,  M.  Constable,  Esq.  (Tcj-reglcs),  99 
Rlay,    Vv'altcr   Barton,    Esq.    (Hadlow  Castle), 

190 
Mere  Hall,  Cheshire  (T.  J.  L.   Brooke,  Esa.), 

70 
Methven  Castle,  Perthshire  (Wm.  Smythe,  Esq.), 

Ill 
^-reynell-Ingram,  H.  C,  Eso.  (Temple  Newsam\ 

92 
?.Ierkyate    (or    ]\Iarkyate    Cell),     co.    Hertford 

(Daniel  Goodson  Ady,  Esq.),  122 
IMiddleham   Hall,  Yorkshire  (Christopher  Top- 
ham,  Esq.),  42 
Micklethwnit,  Sir  S,  B.  Peekham,  Bart.  (Lid^c 

Place),  172 
]\Iiles,  Wm.,  Esq.  (Leigh  Court),  257 
ililton  House,  Berksliire  (J.  B.  Barrett,  Esq.), 

144 
Blollington  Hall,  Cheshire  (John  Fcilden,  Esq.), 

32 
Monachtv,  Cardiganshire  (A.  L.  T.  J.  Gv/vnnc, 

Esq.),  "l  30 
3Ioor  Cou)'f,  Herefordshire  (James  Davies,  Esq.), 

11 
IMoreton  Hall,  Cheshire  (George  Holland  Ackers, 

Esq.),  89 
]Moreton  House,  Lancashire  (John  Taylor,  Esq.), 

53 
INIorgan,  George,  Esq.  (Blddlcsdcn),  30 
I\[osl'ey,  Sir  Oswald,  Bart.  (Kolleston  Hall),  60 
IMountfort,  Hcnrv,  Esq.  (Beamhurst  Hall),  202 
Mo^tyn  Hall,  co.'Fiint  (Hon.  E.  M.  Lloyd  ilos- 

tyn).  10 
jVlousehold,  CO.  Norf  ilk  (Sir  R.  J.  Harvey),  93 
Moxhull  Park,  co.  Warwick,  (B.  P.  G.  C.  Noel, 

Esq.),  90 
JMurra,)',  J.  N  ,  Esq.  (Philiphaugh),  20 
Murray,  C.  R.  Scott,  Esq.  (Danesfield),  33 
IMusgrave,  Sir  Geo.,  Bart.  ^^Edcnhall),  26 4 
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Nannau,  co.  Merioneth  (Sir  R.  Williames  Vaug- 

han,  Bart.),  230 
*Nanteos,  co.  Cardigan  (W.  E.  Powell,   Esq., 

M.P.),  244 
Neston  Park,  Wilts  (J.  B.  Fuller,  Esq.),  127 
*Nettlecombe,  Somersetshire  (Sir  W.   C,   Tre- 

Yelyan,  Bart.),  47 
Nevill  Holt,  Leicestershire  (Cosmo  Nevill,  Eso.), 

129 
Nevile,  Henry,  Esq.  (Walcot  Hall),  219 
Nevill,  Cosmo,  Esq.  (Nevill  Holt),  129 
New  House,  Suffolk  (Rev.  W.  J.  S.  Casborne), 

57 
Newbiirgh  Park,  co.  York  (Sir  George  Womb- 
well,  Bart.),  265 
Newman,  H.  W.,  Esq.,  (Thornbury  Park),  84 
Newman,  Wm.,  Esq.  (Darley  Hall),  197 
Newstead  Abbey,  Notts  (Colonel  \V  ildnian),  94 
Newton,  co.  Perth  (Laurence  Oliphant,  Esq.),  153 
Nonsuch  Park,  co.  Surrey  (W.  F.  Gamul  Farmer, 

Esq.),  214 
Norfolk,  Duke  of  (Arundel  Castle),  87 
Normanton,   co.   Rutland  (Sir  G.  J.  Heathcote, 

Bart.),  231 
Northcourt,  Isle  of  Wight  (Sir  H.  Percy  Gordon, 

Bart.),  152 
Northumberland,  Duke  of  (Alnwick  Castle),  78, 

and  Syon,  182 
Norton    Hall,    Northamptonshire  (B.    Botfield, 

Esq.),  11 
Novtou  House,  co.  Durham  (John  Hogg,  Esq.), 

124 
Noyadd  Trefawr,  Carraartheushii'e  (W.  H.  W 

Parry,  Esq.),  32 

Oaklands,  Devon  (A.  B.  Savile,  Esq.),  67 
Ogston  ILall,  Derbyshire  (G.  Turbutt,  Esq.),  12S 
Oldham,  J.  O.,  Esq.  (Bellamour  Hall),  266 
Oliphant,  Laurence,  Esq.  (Newton  now  Condie), 

154 
Orcliard,   the.   Isle   of    Wight   (Dowager  Lady 

Gordon),  137 
Ord,  William,  Esq.  (Whitfield  Hall),  212 
Ormerod,  G,,  Esq.  (Sedburv  Park),  3 
Orsett  Hall,  Essex  (William  Baker,  Esq.),  03 
Oswald,  Ale.\:ander,  Esq.  (Auchencruive),  121 
Oteley  Park,   co.   Salop   (C.    K.    Maiuwaring, 

Esq.),  162 
Otterhead,  co.  Devon  (William   Beadon,   Jun., 

Esq.),  153 
Oulton  Hall,  Cheshire  (Sir  P.  de  G.  Malpas  Grey 

Egerton,  Bart.),  97 
Owsden  Hall,  Sutfulk  (T.  J.  Ireland,  Esq.),  34 
Owstou,  CO.  York  (P.  Davies  Cooke,  Esq.),  229 

Page  Hall,  Yorkshire  (James  Dixon,  Esq.),  82 
]'acke,  C.  W.,  Esq.,  M.P.  (Prestwold),  23 
Paget,  Charles,  Esq.  (Ruddington  Grange),  97 
Paget,  John  Moore,  Esq.  (Cranmore  Hall),  223 
Vainshiil,  co.  Surrey  (JMrs.  Harriet  Cooper),  217 
Pakington,   Sir  J.  S.,  Bart,   (Westwood  Park), 

271 
Palmer,  E.,  Esq.  (Holme  Park),  67 
Palmer,  Sir-  G.  J.,  Bart.  (Wanlip  Hall),  97 
j^almerston,  Visct.  (Broadlands),  216 
Parry,  W.  H.  W.,  Esq.  (Xoyadd  lYefawr),  32 
}'arker,  B.  J.,  Esq.  (Cuerdeu  Hall),  33 
Parkhousc,  George,  Esq.  (Eastticld  Lodge),  8-5 


*Pantglas,  co.  Carmarthen  (David  Jones,  Esq. 

M.P.),  203 
Pechell,  Sir  J.  B.,  Bart.  (Castle  Goring),  15 
Peacocke,  G.  Montagu  Warren,  Esq.  (Pylewell), 

157 
Peckforton  Castle,  co.  Chester  (J.  Tollemache, 

Esq.),  233 
Peel,  Edmund,  Esq.  (Bryn-y-pys),  155 
Pembroke,  Earl  of  (Wilton),  181 
Percy,  Hon.  Charles  Bertie  (Guy's  Cliffe),  255 
Pennant,   Hon.  Col.  E.   G.  Douglas   (Penrhyn 

Castle),  80 
Penrhyn   Castle,  Carnarvonshire  (Hon.  Colonel 

E.  G,  Douglas  Pennant),  SO 
Penrose,  Cornwall  (Rev.  John  Rogers),  59 
Penshurst  Place,   Kent    (Lord    de    L'Isle    and 

Dudley),  197 
Peto,  S.  M.,  Esq.  (Somerleyton),  38 
Phillipps,  F.  A.,  Esq.  (Abbey  Cwmhir),  46 
Philipps,  J.  W.,  Esq.  (Aberglasney),  119 
Philips,  Mark,  Esq.  (Snitlerfield),  134 
Phillipps,  Charles  March,Esq.  (Garendon  Abbey), 

2 

Phillipps,  Ambrose  Lisle,  Esq.  (Grace  Dieu),  74 
Pierrepont,  Hon.  P.  S.  (Evenley  Hall),  42 
Pigott,  G.  G.  W.,  Esq.  (Dodershall),  21 
Philipliaugh,  Selkirkshire  (J.  N.  Murray,  Esq.), 

20 
Plas  Coch,  CO.  Auglesea  (W.  Bulkeley  Hughes, 

Esq.),  196 
Pleasington  Hall,  Lancashire  (J.  Butler  Bow- 
don,  Esq.),  127 
Pochiu,  William  Ann  (Barkby  Hall),  209 
Ponsonby,  Miles,  Esq.  (Hale  Hall),  102 
Poole,  Domville  II.  C,  Esq.  (Marbury  Hall),  264 
Popham,  W.  Leyborne,  Esq.  (Littlecot),  5 
Popham,  C.  Walli.s,  Esq.  (Trevarno),  46 
Porcher,  Charles,  Esq.  (Clyffe),  45 
Porkington,  Shropshire  (\Y,  Ormsby  Gore,  Esq.), 

83 
Portland,  Duke  of  (Bolsover  Castle),  204 
Poulton  Hall,  Cheshire  (Thos.  Green,  Esq.),  223 
Powell,  William  Edward,  Esq.  (Nanteos),  244 
Proctor,  Sir  William  Beauchamp,  Bart.  (Langley 

Park),  154 
Pryce,  J.  Eruce,  Esq,  (Daffryn  Place),  62 
Pye,  Henry  John,  Esq.  (Chfton  Hall),  155 
*  Prestwold,  Leicestershire  (C.  W.  Packe,  Esq.) 

23 
*Pudleston  Court,  Herefordshire  (Elias  Chad- 

wick,  Esq.),  144 
Pylewell,  co.  Hants  (G.  Montague  Warren  Pea- 
cocke, Esq.),  157 
Pym,  Francis,  Esq.  (Ilasells),  (57 

Quernmore  Park,  Lancashire  (William  Garnett, 

Esq.),  152 
Quorndon  House,  Leicestershire  (E.  B.  F.arnhara, 

Esq.),  58 

Raby  Castle,  Dmdiam  (Duke  of  Cleveland),  64 
Radcliffe-on-Trcnt,  co.  Notts  (William  Taylor, 

Esq.),  150 
Rammerscales,  Dumfriesshire  (W.  E.  Macdonald, 

Esq.),  31 
Rangers,     Gloucestershire  (Edward    Bloxsome, 

Esq.),  35 
Rauceby  Hall,  Lincohishire  (A.  Willson,  Esq.),  S2 
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Red  Hall,  Durham  (E.  ColliiaR,  Esq.),  "6 
Keedham  Hall,  Norfolk  (H.  M.  Leathes,  Esq.), 

115 
Rheola,  co.  Glamorgan  (N.  V.  Edwards  Vauglian, 

Esq.),  200 
Ribston  Hall,  Yorkshire  (Joseph  Dent,  Esq.),  73 
Rigmaden,  co.   Westmoreland  (Edward  Wilson, 

Esq.),  253 
Robertson,  William,  Esq.  (Kinlocbmoidart),  71 
Robinson,  Frederick,  Esq.  (Widmerpool  Hall), 

58 
Rochdale  Manor,  co.  Lancaster  (James  Dearden, 

Esq.),  192 
Roecliffe  Manor,  co.  Leicester  (Sir  F.  W.  Hey- 

gate,  Bart.),  158 
Rogers,  Rev.  John  (Penrose),  59 
Rogers,  Richard  R.  Coxwell,  Esq.  (Dowdeswell), 

247 
Rolleston  Hall,  Staffordshire  (Sir  Oswald  Mosley, 

Bart.),  6U 
Rothery,   C.  W.,  Esq.  (Greta  Hall),    13;    and 

Littlethorpe,  85 
Roundell,  Rev.  Danson  Richardson  (Gledstoue), 

54 
Rownall  Hall,  Staffordshire  (Smith  Child,  Esq., 

M.P.),  41 
Ruddington  Grange,  Notts  (Charles  Paget,  Esq.), 

97 
Rug,  CO.  Merioneth  (Sir  R.  Williames  Vaughan , 

Bart.),  230 
Russell,  Sir  Charles,  Bart.  (Swallowfield),  219 
Ruthin  Castle,  Denbighshire  (P.  R.  West,  Esq., 

M.P.),  82 

St.  Clair,  Isle  of  Wight  (Col.  Vernon  Harcourt), 

172 
St.  Maur,  Lord  Algernon  (Burton  Hall),  43 
St.    Pierre,   co.  Monmouth  (C.  J.  Lewis,  Esq.), 

225 
Salisbiu-y,  Marquis  of  (Hatfield),  224 
Sandwich,  Earl  of  (Hinchinbrook  House),  109 
Sandys,  Myles,  Esq.  (Graythwaite  Hall),  121 
Savile,  A.  B.,  Esq.  (Oaldands),  67 
Sawyei-,    Charles    R.    J.,    Esq.    (East     Cowes 

Castle),  249 
Salhouse  Hall,    co.    Norfolk   (Richard   Ward, 

■';  ■.  70 
:^yo  ■■■d  Sele,  Lord  (Broughton  Castle),  135 

-.;        iurray,  C.  R.,  Esq.  (Dancsfield),  38 

..-.'     r  ir  Francis  E.,  Bart.  (Hartington  Hall), 

241 
Scotney  Castle,  Sussex  (E.  Hussey,  Esq.),  122 
Scrivelsby,  Lincoln  (Su-  Henry  Dymoke,  Bart.) 

188  * 

Sedbury  Park,  Gloucestershire  (Geo.  Ormerod, 

Esq.),  3 
Sefton,  Earl  of  (Croxteth  Park),  163 
Sclsdon    House,    co.    Surrey   (George    Robert 

Smith,  Esq.),  205 

•-i.  ""ivo.ll  Court,   Norfolk  (Sir  R.   J.  Buxton, 

'  Ba.;  :,  ]*'2 
tt)i)3.-!!bi-i  fA'..;  •,  Surrey  (Sir  Henry  Ed.  Austen, 

'-•.:.;   ■•:;J 
Shai- •:  ..>.  r,     ;i>:..i.  .  'Thos.  Tyrwhitt  Drake, 

I^sq.),  ^}f' 
Shardlow  HaJJ,  i  ■  :     'imes  Sutton,  Esq.), 

98 
Sharpham,  Devon  (R.  .        ,    .  Vsq.),  38 


Shenton  Hall,  Leicester(rred.  Wollaston,  Esq.), 

180 
Sheridan,  R.  B.,  Esq.  (Frampton  Court),  69 
Sherbiu-n  House,    Durham  (Rev.    G.    Stanley 

Faber),  44 
Shirley,  E.  J.,  Esq.  (Eatiugton  Park),  45 
Shorttlatt    Tower,    Northuii-berland   (William 

Dent,  Esq.),  1 1 1 
Shrigley  Hall,  Cheshire  (Rev.  Brabazou  Low- 

ther)  213, 
Shnttleworth,   Sir  J.  P.  K.,  Bart.  (Gawthorpe 

Hall),  19 
Skelmersdale,  Lord  (Lathom  House),  250 
Smith,  Geoi'ge  Robert,  Esq.  (Selsdon  House), 

265 
Sraithells,  Lancaster  (Peter  Aiusworth,  Esq.), 

178 
Smith,  Abel,  Esq.  (Woodhall  Park),  173 
Smith,    Barry    John,    Esq.    (Marbury   Hall)) 

200 
Smythe,  Wm.,  Esq.  (Methven  Castle),  111 
Snelstou  Hall,  co.Derbv  (John  Harrison,  Esq.), 

246 
Snitterfield,     Warwickshire    (Mark    Phillips, 

Esq.),  134 
Sockburne  Hall,  co.  Durham  (H.  C.  Blackett, 

Esq.),  4 
Somerford  Booths,  Cheshire  (Clement  Sweten- 

ham,  Esq.),  156 
Somerhill,  Kent  (Baron  de  Goldsmidt,),  132 
Somerleyton,  Suffolk  (S.  M.  Pcto,  Esq.,  M.P.), 

38 
Somerville,  J.  C,  Esq.  (Binder  House),  102 
Speke   Hall,   co.    Lancaster    (Richard    Watt, 

Esq.),  170 
Spode,  Josiah,  Esq.  (Armitage  Park),  21 1 
Sproston  Wood,  co.  Chester  (Samuel  Sproston, 

Esq.),  216 
Sproston,  Samuel,  Esq.  f  Sproston  Wood),  216 
Stallincton  Hall,  co,  Stafford  (Richard  Clarke 

HilCEsq.),  ISO 
Stamford,  Earl  of  (Dunham  Massey),  17 
Stanhope,  Earl  (Chevcuing  House),  61 
Stanford  Park,  Notts  (Rev.  S.  \ .  Dashwood), 
53 
*Stapcley  House,  co.  Chester  (The  Rev.  J.  Fol" 
liott),  156 
Steephill  Castle,  Isle  of  Wight   (John  Ham- 

brough,  Esq.),  241 
Stephens,  Henry  Lewis,  Esq.  (Tregcnua  Castle), 

210 
Stockleigh  Court,  Devon  (J.  P.  Bcllew,  Esq.) 

270 
Stockton  House,  Wilts    (Harry  Biggs, 

23 
Stoke   Rochford,    Lincoln   (C.    Turner 

M.P.),  124 
Stoke  Park,  Bucks  (Rt.  Hon.  Henry 

chcro),  220. 
Stoneleigh  Abbey,  Warwickshire  (Lurd]  . 

50 
Stopford,  ^     ""     Esq.  (Drayton  House). 
Strickland  j.  (Syzergh),  162 

Stuart,  A^  deuham  Abbey), 

Stourhef  II.  R.  Hoarc,  Bar 

Stourto-  rdshire  (W.  Bcnnitt 

14 
Stowe  6 
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*Stracatliro,  Forfarsliire  (Sir  James  Campbell), 

45 
Stratton  Strawlcss,  Norfolk  (Robert  Marsham), 

113 
Strutt,  Rt.  Hon.  E.  (Kingstone  Hall),  48 
Sutton,  James,  Esq.  (Shardlow  Hall),  98 
*Sudeley  Castle,  Gloucestershire  (John  and  Wm. 

Dent,  Esqrs.),  25 
Swallowfield,  co.  Berks    (Sir  Charles  Russell, 

Bart.),  219 
Swetenham,  Clement,  Esq.  (Somerford  Booths), 

156 
Svvcttenham,  T.  J.  W.,  Esq.  (Swettenham  Hall), 

230 
Swettenham  Hall,  co.  Chester  (T.  J.  W.  Swet- 

tenham,  Esq.),  230 
Syon,  CO.  Middlesex(Duke  of  Northumberland), 

182 
Syzergh,  co.  Westmorland  (Walter  Strickland, 

Esq.),  162 

.Tatton,  T.  W.,  Esq.  (Wythenshawe),  65 
Taylor,  John,  Esq.  (VVhalley  Abbey),  8 
Taylor,  William,  Esq.  (Radcliffe  on  Trent),  150 
Tennyson    d'Eyncourt,    Right     Hon.    Charles 

(Bayons  Manor),  236 
*Temple  Newsam,   Yorkshire  (H.   C.   Meyuell 

Ingram,  Esq.),  92 
Terregles,  Dumfriesshire  (M.  Constable   J\tax- 

well,  Esq.),  99 
Tharp,  J.  T.,  Esq.(Chippenham  Park),  34 
*Thornbury     Park,     Gloucestershire    (H.    W. 

Newman,  Esq.),  84 
Thorpe  Place,  co.  Surrey  (Rev.  Henry  Leigh 

Bennett),  228 
Thrybergh   Park,  co.   York   (John  FuUerton, 

Esq.),  249 
Tichborne,  Hants  (Sir  E.  Doughty,  Bart.),  138 
Todd,  John,  Esq.  (Trauby  Park)"  231 
Toft,   CO,    Chester   (Ralph   Gerald  Leycester, 

Esq.),  162 
Toke,  Rev.  Nicolas  (Godington),  56 
Tollemache,  J.,  Esq.  (Helmiugham   Hall),   S3, 

and  Peckforton  Castle,  233 
Topham,  Christopher,  Esq.  (Middleham  Hall), 

42 
Torrington,  Viscount  (Yotes  Court),  49 
'J'owneley,  Charles,  Esq.  (Towneley),  163 
Towneley,   co.    Lancaster  (Charles  Towneley, 

Esq.),  163 
Totteridge  Park,  Herts  (Dr.  Lee),  74 
TratTord  Park,   co.   Lancaster   (Sir   T.   J.   de 

TrafFord,  Bart.),  l78 
Trauby  Park,  co.  l''ork   (John    Todd,   Esq.), 

231 
Tregenna  Castle,  co.  Cornwall  (H.  Lewis  Ste- 

ph.ens,  Esq,),  210 
Trctelyan,  Sir  W.  C,  Bart.  (Nettlecombe),  47, 

and  Wallington,  51 
iTrevalyn   Hall,   co.   Denbigh  (Thos.   Griffith, 

Esq.),  242 
Trevarno,  Cornwall  (C.  Wallis  Popham,  Esq.), 

46 
Tufton,  Sir  Richard,  Bart.  (Appleby  Castle), 

163 
Tui-beiTlU,  Gervas  P.,  Esq.  (Ewenny  Abbey), 

194 
Turbutt,  G.,  Esq.  (Ogston  Hall),  128 
Tm-uor,  C,  Esq.  (Stoke  Rochford),  124 


Twemlow,  John,  K-r,q^.  (Hatherton  Lodge),  229 
Tyneham,  Dorsetshire  (Rev.  William  Bond),  70 

Unthank  Hall,  co.  Northumberland  (D.  Dixon, 

Esq.,)  245 
Upcott  Avenel,   Devon    (G.  L.  Coham,  Esq.), 

83 

Vale  Royal,  Cheshire  (Lord  Delamero),  18 
Vaughan,   R.    Chambre,    Esq.   (Burlton  Hall), 

158 
Vaughau,   Nash   V.  Edwards,  Esq.  (Rheola), 

200 
Vaughan,    Sir  Robt.   Williames,   Bart.   (Hen- 

gwrt,)  229,  and  Rug  and  Nannau,  230 
Vcrulam,  Earl  of  (Gorhambury),  149 
Verney,   Sir   Harry,  Bart.  (Claydon    House), 

8.3 
Vernon   Harcourt,    Col.     (St.     Clair,    Isle   of 

Wight),  172 
Vernon- AVentworth,   F.  W.   T.,  Esq.  (Weut- 

worth  Castle),  254 
Vivian,  Lord  (Gljnn),  241 
Walcot  Hall,  co.  Northampton  (Henry  Neville, 

Esq.),  219 
Walhampton,    Hants    (Sir    George    Burrard, 

Bart.),  63 
Wallington,  Northumberland  (Sir  W.  C.  Tre- 

velyau,  Bart.),  51 
AYalmsgate  Hall,  Lincolnshire  (J.  AY.  l''orke, 

Esq.),  8 
AYalsham,  Sir  John,  Bart.  (Knill  Court),  157 
AA^alworth,  co.  Durham  (J.  H.  Aylmer,  Esq.), 

98 
AA'anlip  Hall,  Leicestershire  (Sir  G.  J.  Palmer, 

Bart.),  97 
AYard,  Richard,  Esq.  (Salhouse  Hall),  70 
AA^'ard,  John,  Esq.  (Holwood),  6 
AVardour  Castle,  co.   AA'ilts.  (Lord  Arundel  of 

AVardour),  166 
AYatt,  Richard,  Esq.  (Speke  Hall),  170 
AVellesbourne    Hall,    co.     AA''arwick    (Bernard 

Granville,  Esq.),  191 
AA^entworth  Castle,  co.  York  (F.  AY.  T.  Vernon- 

AYentworth,  Esq.),  254 
West,  F.  R.,  Esq.  (Ruthiu  Castle),  82 
AA^estminster,  Marquis  of  (Eaton  Hall),  1 68 
AA^estwood  Park,  co.  AA^'orcester  (Rt.  Hon.  Sir 

J.  S.  Pakiugton,  Bart.),  271 
AA^'envoe  Castle,  Glamorganshire  (R.  F.  Jenner, 

Esq.),  Ill 
Weston  Birt,  Gloucestershire  (R.  S.  Holford, 

Esq.),  143 
AYestover,  Isle  of  AYight  (Hon.  AY.  H.  A' Court 

Holmes),  173 
AV bailey  Abbey,    Lancashire    (John   Taylor, 

Esq.),  8 
AVhitlield  Manor,  co.  Nothumbcrland  (AA^illiam 

Orde,  Esq.),  212 
AYhitfield,  Herefordshire  (Rev.  Archer  Clivc), 

79 
AYhittington  Hall,  Lancashire  (Thomas  Greene, 

Esq.,M.P.),  155 
=^^AYhitton  Park,  co.  Middlesex  (Mrs.  Gostling), 

173 
AA^ichnor,  co.  Stafibrd  (John  Levett,  Esq.),  194 
AVildman,  Col.  (Newstead  Abbey),  94 
AYilliams,  Benjamin,  Esq.  (Cowley  Grove),  213 
AYilliams,  Sir  J,  IL,  Bart.  (Bodehvyddau),  47 
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Williams-Bulkeley,   Sir  R.  B.,    Bart.    (Baron 

Hill,  CO.  Auglesea),  243 
Willson,  A.,  Esq.  (Bauceby  Hall),  82 
Wilson,  Matthew,  Esq.  (Eshton  Hall),  127 
Wilson,  Sir  Thos.  Maryon,  Bart.  (Ciiarlton), 

170 
Wilson,  Edward,  Esq.  (Rigmaden),  253 
Williamscotc,  co.  Oxford  (John  Loveday,  Esq.), 

177 
Wilton,  CO.  Wilts.  (Earl  of  Pembroke),  181 
Winthorpe  Hall,  Notts  (Grosvenor  Hodkinson, 

Esq.),  196 
Widmerpool  Hall,  Notts  (Frederick  Robinson, 

Esq.),  58 
*Witton  House,  Lancashire   (Joseph    Feilden, 

Esq.),  134 
Wokefield  Park,  co.  Berks    (Robert    Allfroy, 

Esq.),  148 


Wombwell,    Sir    George,     Bart.     (Newburgh 

Park),  265 
Woodbridge    Abbey,    co.  Suffolk  (Lieut.-Col. 

Morden  Carthew,  E.I.C.S.),  201 
Woodhall  Park,  Herts  (Abel  Smith,  Esq.),  173 
Woodcote  Park,  co.  Surrey  (Baron  de  Teissier), 

231 
Wollaston,  Frederick,    Esq.   (Shenton   Hall), 

ISO 
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♦Harrison,  of  Snelstone  Hall,  10,  PL  VIL 

Hart,  of  Catton,  24 

Hartcup,  of  Upland  Grove  Honse,  13 
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08,  PI.  XIV. 
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Leigh,  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Pcmberton,  SD 

Leigh,  of  Stoneleigh,  30 

Le  Hunt,  P.  Bainbrigge,  Esq.,  14 

Lescher,  of  Essex,  48 
*Lcwis,  ofHenllys,  PL  XIL 

Lodge-Ellcrton,  of  Bcdsilin,   37 

Longcroft,  of  Ilall  Place,  Havant,  13 
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"••Lowther,  of  Shrigley  Park,  PL  XIV. 
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*Ravenshaw,  PL  VIII. 

Richards,  of  Reading,  52 
Miiehardson,  of  Aber  Hirnant,  68,  PL  XII. 
^Richmond,  Lesb,  10,  PL  VIII. 

Roach,  of  the  Isle  of  AVight,  32 
■'Robertson,  of  Kinlocbmoidart,  67,  PL  VII. 
''Rodon,  of  Vere,  Jamaica,  61,  PL  XYl. 

Rose,  Rev.  Francis,  D.D.,  37 

Rothery,  Charles  William,  Esq.,  12 
■  "Rons,  of  Courtyrala,  PL  V. 
-^Jiumsey,  of  Southgate,  62,  PL  X. 

Russell,  of  Ham,  16 
*Rutsou,  of  Xewby  Wiske,  10,  PL  III. 

Ryan,  William  Burke,  il.D.,  20 

Salt,  Titus,  Esq.,  of  Crow  Nest,  37 

Sampson,  of  Henbury,  61 

Sandys,  of  Northbornc  Court,  14 
*Saudys,  of  GraythM-aite  Hall,  PL  IX. 

Sav.'yer,    Charles    Richard    John,    Esr|.    (East 
Cowes  Castle),  40 

Sawyer,  of  Heywoi..a,  62 
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Stephens  of  Prospect  Hill,  49 
*Stephens,  Edward,  Esq.,F.R.C.S.,  64,  PL  XVI. 

Stevens,  of  Crychell,  5 
*Stewart  of  Belladrum,  18,  PL  IIL 
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PL  VII. 
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Thomas,  of  Pantvgof,  45 
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•*Topp,  of  Huddersfield,  75,  PL  XV. 

Townend,  Charles,  Esq.,  Moss  Side,  PL  X. 

Trafibrd,  of  Traflbrd  I'ark,  29 
'^Trafford -Southwell,  Miss,  59,  PL  X. 
*Twemlow,  of  Hatherton,  PL  XIV. 

*Vaughan,  of  Builtou  Hall,  GS,  PL  XIV. 

Walford,  Arthur,  Esq.,  7 
Walker,  R.  Onebye,  Escp,  65 
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Walter,  of  Bearwood,  23 

*Walton,  Thomas  Todd,  Esq.,  16,  PL  IIL 
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Washington,  of  Washington,  42 
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*Wcldon,  Sir  Anthony,  Bart.,  67,  PL  IL 
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